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PREFACE. 


THESE  volumes  form  a  distinct  work  in  themselves.  The  im- 
mense wealth  of  interesting  material,  necessarily  excluded  from 
their  strictly  prescribed  limits,  suggests  other  volumes  in  the  future. 
Elaboration  of  special  subjects,  and  the  picture  of  the  laat  half-century 
illumined  with  the  electric  light  of  detail,  are  among  the  possibilities. 
Such  a  series  would  form  a  natural  seq.uel,  but  in  no  wise  affect  the 
individuality  of  this  work. 

The  career  of  New  York  is  irresistibly  attractive  during  the  century 
embraced  in  the  second  volume,  now  complete  in  uniform  size  with  its 
predecessor.  Had  it  been  otherwise  my  enthusiasm  must  have  waned 
under  the  severity  of  application  needful  for  the  perfect  drilling  and  dis- 
ciplining of  raw  material  into  unity  and  felicity  of  arrangement.  The 
issue  of  my  first  volume  two  years  since,  and  the  unqualified  approval 
it  elicited  from  all  soui^ces,  inspired  me  with  fresh  courage;  but  the 
inherent  magnetism  and  vitality  of  the  subject  itself  has  been  the  secret 
of  my  success.  The  pressure  to  complete  the  undertaking  has  never 
fur  a  moment  been  lifted  since  its  inception.  Had  I  foreseen  its 
magnitude  I  should  have  been  appalled.  Its  importance  justified  com- 
prehensive research  at  every  step.  Thus  the  structure  became  a  matter 
of  growth  instead  of  architecture.  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  leam 
the  truth.  No  one  authority  has  been  accepted  and  followed  in  any 
instance  without  further  evidence  ;  and  where  accounts  have  conflicted  I 
have  sought  and  secured  every  book  and  document  relating  to  the  subject, 
of  which  I  could  obtain  any  knowledge,  even  if  no  more  than  one  of  my 
paragraphs  was  involved  in  the  issue. 
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VI  PREFACE. 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  collect  under  one  view  the  almost  count- 
less authorities  from  which  I  have  derived  aid.  But  the  extreme  diffl- 
culty  of  assigning  a  proper  measure  to  such  catalogue,  and  the  absolute 
want  of  space  for  its  insertion,  deprive  me  of  the  coveted  pleasure.  It 
would  be  useful  to  the  student ;  and  yet  it  would  give  a  totally  inade- 
quate notion  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  field  in  which  I  have  been  gleaning. 
Some  of  the  choicest  links  in  my  chain  have  been  found  in  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  places  —  among  seared  and  yellow  letters  written  by  actors 
in  the  great  events  narrated,  in  old  sermons,  records  of  trials,  wills, 
genealogical  manuscripts,  documents,  and  pamphlets;  while  concerning 
certain  matters  tinged  with  ambiguity  and  uncertainty,  I  have  discovered 
extraordinary  and  uuitiue  sources  of  authentic  infor  tation  outside  of  the 
city  and  State. 

To  the  various  New  York  families  who  have  constantly  and  courteously 
given  me  access  to  private-libraries  and  valuable  family  manuscripts  — 
more  precious  than  diamonds ;  to  the  historians  and  scholars  who  have 
kindly  and  uniformly  extended  assistance  whenever  I  have  sought 
informatiou  ;  to  the  learned  and  courteous  librarians  of  the  Congres- 
sional Libraiy  at  Washington,  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  State, 
the  Libmry  of  Yale  College  in  New  Haven,  and  of  the  New  York 
Society,  the  Astor,  the  Mercantile,  and  the  Historical  Libraries  of  our 
own  city,  I  cannot  express  too  warmly  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 
The  extensive  historical  knowledge  of  Mr.  William  Kelby  of  the  Library 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  deserves  special  mention ;  and  his 
prompt,  untiring,  and  priceless  services  in  making  investigations  and  in 
suggesting  new  and  various  sources  of  information,  courteously  rendered 
on  all  desired  occasions,  through  a  period  covering  fourteen  years,  com- 
mand my  cordial  recognition. 

In  closing  my  second  volume  I  can  reiterate  with  emphasis  the  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  final  paragraph  of  my  former  and  more  general 
preface  —  in  the  full  confidence  that  this  contribution  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  in  the  world 
will  be  generously  appreciated. 


MAETHA  J.  LAMB. 
New  York  City,  December,  15,  1880. 
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CITY  IMPBOVEMENTS. 

City  Ihprotemests.  —  The  Fikst  Quahantine.  —  Tkinity  Church. —  Adolpme  Phil- 
IP8B.  — The  Disf ranch isbment  of  the  Jews.  —  Political  Thboes.  — Judge  Lewis 
Morris.  — John  Cbuger.  — Daniel  Hosihemanden.  —  Foijtical  Parties.  —  The 
New  Markbt-housb  tn  Bkoadway.  ^The  Db  Lancey  Mansion.  —  Death  of  Mrs. 
Clahke.  —  T>iB  Negro  Plot.  —  Burning  of  tite  Govbhnoh'k  House  in  tub  Fout.  — 
Mary  Button.  — Wholesale  Alarm.  — The  Common  CoiiNnii,.—  Burning  at  the 
STAKB.  —  HANfiiNG.— Transportation  op  Convictk.  — Day  op  Public  Thanksgiv- 
ing. —  The  Yellow  Fevbr  in  New  York.  —  Dr.  Coi.den's  Medical  Treatise.  ~ 
Governor  George  Clinton. —The  Warren  Family.  —  Mansion  uf  Admihal  Sik 
Peter  Waki;en.  —  Sir  William  Jojinkon.  —  The  Indians.  —  The  French.  —The 
Conquestof  Louisburg.—  Sir  William  Pbppebbll.  —Admiral  Sir  Pbtek  Waeiien. 

THE  city  was  aa  yet  without  form  or  symmetry.  The  streets  had 
come  to  pass  in  a  crooked  and  irregular  manner,  and  the  buildings 
were  of  as  many  styles  and  sizes  aa  dates.  The  sidewalks  were  gener- 
ally roofed  with  foliage  in  the  summer  time,  for  the  shade-trees  before- 
mentioned  had  spread  out  their  branches  and  leafy  boughs,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  shrubs  and  flowers  which  appeared  on  all  sides,  were  the 
most  beautiful  objects  upon  Manhattan  Island.  The  corporation  insti- 
tuted improvements  now  and  then.  Water  Street,  from  Fulton  to  Peck 
Shp,  waa  rescued  from  the  river  during  the  year  1737.  But  there  were 
no  special  signs  of  growth  about  this  particular  period. 

An  alarm  was  created  in  the  early  spring  by  a  report  that  small- 
pox and  spotted  fever  were  raging  in  South  Carolina.  A  pilot-huat 
was  at  once  ordered  to  be  constantly  in  waiting  at  or  near  Sandy  Hook, 
for  the  purpose  of  hoarding  all  vessels  from  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  South 
Carolina  The  commanders  of  such  vessels  were  ordered  to  anchor  near 
Bedloe's  Island,  and  to  permit  no  persons  or  goods  to  be  landed  until  vis- 
ited by  physicians  from  the  city.  Thus  was  established  the  iirst  q^uaran- 
tine  in  New  York. 

Trinity  Ohurch  was  enlai^ed  this  year.  The  inside  of  the  edifice  was 
ornamented  beyond  that  of  any  other  place  of  public  worship  in  this  coun- 
try.    The  head  of  the  chancel  was  adorned  with  an  altar-piece,  and  oppo- 
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site,  at  the  other  end  of  the  building,  was  sifbsequently  placed  a  superb 
oi^n.  The  tops  of  the  pillars  which  supported  the  galleries  were  decked 
with  the  gilt  busts  of  winged  angels.  Krom  the  ceilings  were  suspended 
glass  branches  of  great  beauty.  Upon  the  walls  appeared  the  escutcheons 
of  Governor  Fletelier  and  other  benei'actors  of  the  church.  Tlie  furniture 
of  the  CO minun ion-table,  desk,  and  pulpit  was  of  the  richest  and  costliest 
quality.  Three  full  sets  of 
conmmuiou-plate  had  been 
bestowed  successively  by 
William  and  Mary,  Queen 
Anne,  and  one  of  the  Georges, 
each  inscribed  with  the  do- 
nor's initials  and  the  royal 
arms.  A  wealthy  and  fasb- 
iouable  congregation  filled  its 
pews  every  Sabbath;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  its  in- 
creased accommodations  were 
found  inadecLuate  to  the  wants 
of  the  organization,  and  St, 
George's  Chapel,  on  Beekman 
Street,  was  projected.  The 
early  Episcopal  ministers 
were  zealous,  self-denying, 
hard-working  Christians,  and 
the  rapid  growth  of  this  church 
Tiiniiyohiirgii,  1737.  was,  in  a  lai^  measure,  due 

to  their  praiseworthy  endeav- 
ors to  promote  its  best  interests.  The  Rev.  WQliam  Vesey,  who  was  rec- 
tor for  over  half  a  century,  occupied  the  pulpit  at  this  time.  Beneath  the 
floor  were  vaults  of  the  leading  families  attached  to  the  congregation,  de- 
noted by  sculptured  entablatures  along  the  side  walls  of  the  buildi:^. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Free-Masonry  first  created  a  ripple  in  the 
atmosphere.  In  the  New  York  Gazette  of  November  28,  1737,  appeared 
the  following ;  — 

"  Mr.  Bradford :  There  lieiny  a  new  and  unuisual  sect  or  society  of  Lite  spread 
into  these  parts  of  America,  theii  Principles,  Practices,  and  Designs  not  being 
known  to  the  world,  has  been  the  reason  tluit  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and 
other  places  they  have  been  supiiresaed.  All  otlier  societies  that  have  appeareil 
in  the  world  have  publishetl  their  Prineiples  and  Practices,  ajid  wlien  they  meet 
set  open  their  Meeting-house  Doors  for  all  who  will  come  in  and  see  and  hear 
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tliem ;  but  this  Society  called  Frce-Jrasona,  meet  with  their  doors  shut,  and  a 
j^uiiivl  at  tho  outside  to  prevent  any  to  approat-h  iifiir  to  hear  or  see  what  tl)cy 
are  doing.  They  oblige  all  thoir  Proselytes  to  ket^p.tlioir  Piiiiciplcs  and  Prac- 
tices secret,  according  to  the  severe  Oatli  they  arc  obliged  to  take  at  their  first 
admittance,  viz.  :  — 

'"I,  A.  B,,  Hereby  solemnly  vow  and  swear  iu  tho  Presence  of  Almighty 
God  and  this  Itight  Worshippful  Assembly,  that  I  will  Hail  and  Conceal,  and 
never  lieveal  tho  Secrets  or  Hecrecy  of  Ma-wna  or  ILisonry,  that  shall  be  revealed 
uuto  me ;  unless  to  a  true  and  lawful  brother,  after  duo  Examination,  or  in 
just  and  Worshippful  Lodge  of  Brothers  and  Fellows  well  met 

" '  I  furthermore  Promise  and  vow,  that  I  will  not  write  tlicm,  print  then}, 
Jmirk  them,  carve  them,  or  engrave  tliom,  or  cause  them  to  be  written,  printed, 
marked,  carved,  or  engmved  on  wood  or  stone,  so  that  the  visible  cliaracter  or 
impression  of  a  letter  may  ai)])ear,  whereby  it  may  be  lawfully  obtained. 

"  '  All  this  under  no  less  penalty  thaii  to  have  my  throat  cut,  my  tongue  taken 
from  the  roof  of  my  iiioutli,  my  heart  plucked  from  under  my  left  breast,  the 
same  to  be  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  sea,  the  length  of  a  cable  rope  from  shore, 
where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  my  body  burned 
to  ashes  and  scattered  upon  the  face  of  tho  earth,  st>  that  there  shall  bo  no  more 
remembrance  of  mo  among  Masons.     So  help  mc  God.' " 

Henceforward  the  growth  of  the  oTganizatioQa  may  be  traced  in  the 
frequent  notices  of  Masonic  meetings  which  appeared  in  the  public  prints, 
until  it  embraced  many  of  the  moat  distinguished  men  of  the  period. 

The  principal  historical  incident  of  1738,  was  the  memorable 
contested  election  between  Adolphe  Philipse  and  Gerrit  Van 
Home,  in  connection  with  which  the  Jews  were  disfranchised.  Philipse, 
who  had  been  speaker  of  the  House  for  a  dozen  years,  lost  his  seat  in  the 
general  election  of  1737.  Gerrit  Van  Home,  one  of  the  members  elect 
from  the  city,  died  shortly  after,  and  a  special  election  was  held  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  Cornelius  Van  Home,  the  son  of  the  deceased,  was  the  can- 
didate in  opposition  to  Philipse ;  and  when  the  latter  was  declared  chosen, 
the  former  entered  a  complaint  of  dishonesty  in  the  counting  of  votes 
against  the  sheriff.  The  House  ordered  that  neither  Philipse  nor  Van 
Home  should  be  admitted  to  membership  until  the  sheriff  ha<l  been  ex- 
amined. William  Snuth  appeared  as  counsel  for  Van  Home,  and  Robert 
Murray  for  Philijise.  The  latter,  according  to  Parliamentary  us^e,  moved 
for  a  scrutiny  of  votes.  This  was  carried,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary, and  the  success  provoked  a  spirited  attack  upon  Alexander,  who  as 
a  memlHsr  of  the  Upper  House  could  not  rightfully  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
Lower  House.  Alexander  quickly  lesponded  that  he  liad  not  acted  in 
pouncij.  since  his  election,  and  was  ready  to  promise  not  to  do  so  during 
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tbe  continuance  of  the  Assembly;  whereupou  tLe  Houso  resolved,  tliat 
while  lie  kept  his  pledge  lie  was  duly  qualified,  but  that  upon  the  breach 
of  it  he  should  be  expelled. 

Philipse  and  Van  Horne  were  directed  to  exchange  lists  of  questionable 
electors ;  the  slierifi'  had  already  been  acquitted  of  fraud,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  Smith  denied  the  qualification  of  the  Jews  as  electoj's,  some 
of  them  having  voted  for  Philipse.  A  singular  debate  on  the  subject  was 
the  result,  which  occupied  several  days.  Murray  urged  the  authority  of 
the  law  which  gave  the  suffrage  to  all  free-holders  of  competent  estates, 
not  excepting  "  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  according  to  the  flesh." 

Smith  —  whose  captivating  eloquence  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  that  of 
Andrew  Hamilton,  and  was  possibly  not  excelled  by  even  that  of  Patrick 
Henry,  when  he  dethroned  the  reason  of  the  court  and  led  captive  the 
jury  in  the  great  tobacco  case  in  Virginia,  a  few  yeai-s  afterward — made  a 
speech  which  convinced  his  audience  that  the  honor  of  Christianity  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  was  at  stake.  It  was  delivered  in 
plain  and  vigorous  Englisli,  and  with  the  assurance  .lud  contidsnce  that  is 
only  bom  of  power.  He  covered  all  the  possibilities  of  his  adversary's  ca.se, 
reviewed  the  history,  and  expressed  the  most  tender  pity  for  the  Jews, 
revealed  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  which  astonished  both  lawyers  and 
repi-esentatives,  and  then  turned  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  so  patheti- 
cally described  the  bloody  tn^dy  on  Mount  Calvary,  that  one  of  the 
members  cried  out  in  agony,  be^ng  him  to  desist,  declaring  his  convic- 
tion. Strong  men  wept;  and  the  unfortunate  Israelites  were  content  to 
lose  their  votes,  could  they  escape  with  their  lives.  Such  was  the  effect 
of  this  remarkable  oratory,  that  the  massacre  of  every  Jew  in  Christendom 
for  the  ancestral  sin  of  crucifying  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  would  bave  seemed 
at  the  moment,  iu  the  minds  of  many,  as  not  only  just  and  proper,  but  a 
solemn  duty. 

After  some  little  delay,  the  House  decided,  1,  tliat  Jews  could  not 
vote ;  2,  that  non-resident  freeholders  had  a  right  to  vote ;  3,  that  such  as 
were  freeholders  of  £40,  three  months  before  the  test  of  the  writ  of 
election,  were  voters ;  but,  4,  a  grantee  of  a  moi-tgage  in  fee  forfeited,  who 
has  been  in  possession  of  the  mortgaged  premises  for  several  years,  was 
declared  not  entitled  to  a  vote  by  virtue  of  such  mortgage. 

Although  the  Jews  were  denied  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  fact  that  non- 
resident freeholders  were  entitled  to  the  same,  gave  Philij)se  the  final 
victory,  and  he  was  declared  a  member.  The  next  year  he  was  again 
chosen  speaker,  and  remained  in  the  chair  until  174,'i.  He  then  retired 
from  public  service,  being  eighty  years  of  age.  He  owned  akiut  twenty 
by  twelve  square  acres  of  land  in  Putnam  County,  and  thereabouts,  em- 
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bmcing  Ijiikc  Maliopac,  and  its  picturesque  suiToundings.  This  property 
wjis  let  out  to  such  as  would  come  and  settle  on  it,  rent  free  for  a  few 
years.  Philipse  built  ix  small  log-house  for  his  own  accommotlation,  when- 
ever he  should  choose  to  make  the  fifty-mile  journey  from  New  York  to 
look  after  his  possessions.  He  actually  made  this  journey  in  1744,  then 
seventy-nine  years  of  age,  and  caused  the  first  road  to  he  laid  out  through 
his  twenty-mile  farm,  hy  marking  trees  and  erecting  stakes.^ 

The  presence  of  Philipse  in  the  House  strengthened  the  conservative 
party,  and  caused  many  a  warm  discussion.  And  when  the  temi>est 
within  was  abated  by  the  settlement  of  a  point,  a  tempest  witliout  gener- 
ally commenced,  for  the  Council  rarely  appix)ved  of  any  Act  of  the  Lower 
House  without  first  embarmssing  it  with  a  variety  of  amendineuta.  The 
loss  altt^ther  of  certain  bills,  for  the  regulation  of  elections  and  feeing 
of  officials,  produced  great  dissatisfaction.  The  Assembly  finally  became 
stiff  and  unyielding,  and  instead  of  complying  witli  Clarke's  desire  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  would  provide  for  the  payment  of  salaries, 
aud  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the 
colony,  it  resolved,  unanimously,  to  grant  no  supplies  on  the  principles 
advanced  by  the  lieutenant-governor. 

Clarke  was  indignant,  and  dissolved  the  body  "  for  taking,"   he  said, 
"such  presumptuous,   daring,  and   unprecedented   steps  that  he 
could  not  look  upon  it  but  with  astonishment,  nor  could  be  with 
honor  suffer  their  authors  to  sit  any  longer." 

To  add  to  the  disagreeable  agitations  of  the  season,  the  Triennial  Act, 
which  passed  the  House  in  1737,  for  the  frequent  election  of  rep- 
resentatives to  serve  in  General  Assembly,  and  for  the  frequent 
calling  and  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  so  elected,  was  repealed  by 
the  king. 

The  next  election  occurred  in  the  sprii^ ;  in  the  choice  of  a  speaker, 
after  much  commotion,  I^wis  Morris,  Jr.,  was  set  aside,  in  favor 
of  Adolphe  Philipse.  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  was  a  much  younger 
man  than  his  rival,  being  only  forty-one.  He  was  strikingly  unlike  his 
father,  who  was  now  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  New  Jersey,  had  less 
forensic  ability,  rarely  indulged  in  offensive  sarcasm,  and  possessed  great 
suavity  of  manner,  with  genuine  humor.  As  a  politician  he  was  waiy, 
self-reliant,  and  equal  to  any  emergency.  What  he  once  maintained  he 
would  never  abandon  or  lay  aside  for  an  instant.  He  avoided  speech- 
making,  but  when  driven  to  it  through  any  extraordinary  excitement  he 
never  lacked  expression,  though  some  of  his  rhetorical  flights  were  re- 

'  ilo  died  in  1750,  and  his  estate  reverted  to  liLi  nepliow,  tlio  second  Lord  of  the  Manor. 

Hosted 
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p,  tnied  lb  \v  lantit  m  1  his  \  lu(,k  'ilmtiit  reit,be  1  uidititj  He  liiiti  great 
gift  ID  repartee  and  w^s  siiijjuliily  entcrtammg  in  socictj  He  wiis  Ji 
liindsome  man  lx,iiing  i  striking  resemblince  in  Jace  an  1  figure  to  his 
^ninifather  Timts  (rrahani^  Ht,  muTiul  (oi  Ins  tiitjt  wife  Trintie, 
hUp,hter  of  Dr  Samuel  Stiata  Hia  cldei  son,  Lewis,  was  one  of  tlie 
signers  of  the  Detlaration  of  Indepen  lence  liis  second  son,  Staat?  Long 
Moms  adhered  to  the  crown  in  the  Eevohition,  married  Lidy  Catharine 
(.lor(.lon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  and  (hed  a  full  geneml  in  tlie  British  army.  His  tliird  son,  Kicli- 
ar<l,  was  Chief  Justice  of  New  York  fmm  1779  to  1700,  He  nian'ied  for 
his  second  wife,  in  1746,  Sarah,  tlaiighter  of  Nicholas  Gouverneur.  Their 
son  was  the  celebrated  Gouverneur  Morris,  United  States  Minister  to 
Fmnce  at  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.^ 

The  Twenty-Second  Assembly  was  as  unmanageable  as  its  predecessor. 
The  demand  for  a  permanent-supply  bill  was  met  by  an  obstinate  refusal. 
The  autumn  session  was  held  in  a  small  house  on  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  two  miles  out  of  town,  on  account  of  the  small-pox,  which  was 
ragii^  in  the  city.  It  would  only  grant  annual  supplies  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  about  to  trench  yet  further  upon  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, by  insisting  upon  specific  applications  of  tbe  revenue,  indicateil  by 
a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  bill. 

Clarke  was  perplexed  indeed.  He  finally  prorogued  the  body 
for  a  few  days,  for  the  express  purpose,  he  said,  "  of  affording  the 
members  leisure  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  line  of  duty  required  of  them 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  country."  He  then  brought  the  subject  before  the 
Council.  He  was  not  inclined  to  revive  old  animosities,  or  create  new  ones 
by  another  summary  dissolution.  The  Council  referred  the  question  to 
a  special  committee,  of  which  the  Hon.  Daniel  Horsemanden  was  chair- 
man. He  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  supporters  of  kingly  power;  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  existing  posture  of  affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  provision  for  the  public  purse,  the  committee  reported  unanimous- 
ly against  a  dissolution.  They  gave  their  opinion  "  that  the  Assembly, 
and  the  people  whom  they  represented,  had  the  disputed  point  so  much 
at  heart  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  business  with  them  unless  it 
was  conceded."     Governor  Morris  of  New  Jersey  had  recently  established 

'  The  picture  of  Lewis  Morris,  son  of  Governor  Lewis  Morris,  was  erroneously  pnblisheil  for 
tiiat  of  liis  father,  in  the  Volume  of  Papers  of  Oovenwr  Lewis  Morris,  by  the  New  Jei'sey 
Historical  Society. 

'  In  the  posscfaion  of  Mr.  Robert  Rutherfonl,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  is  the  family  Bible 
of  Judge  l*wiH  Morris  above  mentioneil.  It  is  a  Dutch  folio,  bound  in  embossed  pig-akin, 
with  brass  thiaps  and  corner- pieces,  tllustrateil  with  copper- plates,  and  iwars  tha  imprint  of 
I'eter  Itutterdom  De  Jonge,  Dort  and  Autsttii'diun,  1714. 
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the  precedent  by  yielding  a  simiki  point  to  tlit  Le.'islaturt  ni  th  it  i^UiU. ; 
should  a  dissolution  take  place  theie  was  no  nisnn  to  supiMibe  tht  ni.\t 
Assembly  would  be  less  tenacious  in  aasertin,^  the  oHensue  piina])u 
And  the  lieutemnt  j^overnor  aujuiesued  A  better  stite  of  feehiywis 
the  result  the  AssLinbly  madt,  \anou3  appropriitions  for  tlie  defense  ot 
the  province,  in  view  ot  a  threatened  tiiptuie  with  Spain  which  shoitly 
alter  occurred 

John  Cruder  was  appointed  mayoi  of  the  nty  m  Ortober  He  was  in 
eminent  merchant  who  hid  resided  m  New  "i  oik  since  the  comnitnue 
meat  of  the  century.  He  mamed  Maria  Ouyler  in  17(12.  He  was  Jield 
in  high  estimation  by  his  contemporaries;  was  chosen  successively  for 
twenty-two  years  —  from  1712  to  1733 — ^  alderman  of  the  Dock  Wai-d 
(now  the  First  Ward).  He  had  two  sons,  Henry  and  John,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  at  this  time  a  stirring  young  man  of  twenty-nine,  and  subse- 
quently became  one  of  the  most  trusted  officers  of  the  crown,  the  favorite 
representative  of  the  people,  mayor  of  the  city,  one  of  the  founders  and 
the  first  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  short,  the  central  figure 
among  the  remarkable  personages  of  that  eventful  colonial  period  just 
prior  to  the  birth  of  a  great  nation.  Henry  was  also  a  prominent  public 
character,  serving  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  Council  for  niany  years. 
Of  the  sons  of  the  latter,  John  Hanis  Cruger  was  chamberlain  of  the  city 
prior  to  the  Eevolution,  and  in  the  stru^le,  remained  true  to  the  king 
and  became  a  distinguished  officer  in  De  Lancey's  brigade ;  Heniy  Cruger 
went  to  England  and  was  colleague  of  Edmund  Burke  in  Parliament,  and 
afterwards  mayor  of  Bristol;  and  Nicholas  Ci-uger  was  the  successful 
West  India  merchant  under  whose  patronage  Alexander  Hamilton  came 
to  this  country.  The  Crugers  were  lat^  ship-owners  engaged  in  general 
trade,  chiefly  with  Bristol  and  the  West  Indies.  Their  place  of  business 
was  on  Cruger's  Wharf,  east  of  Whitehall  Slip,  on  the  East  River.^ 

The  recorder  of  the  city  (from  1736  to  1747)  was  Daniel  Horsemanden, 
who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  He  was  a  man  of  some  forty-five  years.  He  came 
to  New  York  with  Governor  Cosby.  He  was  bom  in  Gouldhurst,  Kent 
County,  England.     His  education  and  natural  abilities  fitted  him   for 

'  The  family  of  Cruger  is  supposed  tj>  bo  of  Dnnish  ori^n.  The  flrat  of  tlio  nnme  in  Eng- 
liind  sre  reputed  to  have  emigrated  from  the  continent  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and 
settled  in  Briatol,  where  numerous  ancient  raonunients  to  the  family  exist  in  the  churchyard 
attached  to  the  cathedral.  John  Ciiiger  was  the  earliest  of  the  name  in  Hew  York  ;  he  first 
apjioarB  in  1698,  as  supercargo  of  the  trading  ship,  The  Prophet  Daniel,  Captain  Appel. 
whieh  weighed  anchor  at  New  York,  bound  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  she  fell  into  tlie 
hands  of  piiittea,  —  a  miBfortone  of  whii:h  Cviiger  pnlilished  a  eurioas  account  oil  his  return. 
Chamber  of  CommeriK  Hecords,  pp.  5  -  IS.      By  Joliu  Austin  Stevens. 
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almost  any  station  in  life,  but  his  mind  was  tinctured  with  notions  ac- 
quired in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  long  before  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try, which  rendered  him  unfriendly  to  the  fair  development  of  colonial 
character.  He  was  hostile  to  Catholicism,  biased  in  favor  of  existing 
forms  of  government,  and  unreasonably  prejudiced  against  tbe  Dutch.  He 
became  in  course  of  time  (in  1763)  chief  justice  of  the  province.  But 
he  was  never  quite  equal  to  the  full  and  impartial  examination  of  facts 
and  circumstances  in  cases  where  party  interests  were  involved.  The 
office  of  city  recorder  was  his  reward  for  energetic  exertions  in  behalf 
of  Clarke  in  opposition  to  Van  Dam.  His  subsequent  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune were  many ;  he  was  at  one  time  in  the  deptlis  of  pecuniary  distress, 
through  his  suspension  from  all  offices  of  emolamcnt  by  Governor  Clin- 
ton, but  an  advantageous  marriage  with  Mrs.  Vesey  tbe  widow  of  the  ■ 
Keotor  of  Trinity  Church,  saved  him  from  the  horrors  of  a  debtor's  prison, 
and  he  was  finally  restored  to  the  bench  with  increased  consideration.^ 

Governor  Lewis  Morris,  although  devoted  to  the  administratmu  of  New 
Jersey,  atili  had  the  affairs  of  New  York  very  much  at  heart  His  letters 
to  Sir  Charles  Wager,  and  other  of  the  English  noblemen,  were  a  reve- 
lation in  themselves.  Speaking  of  the  people  in  either  province,  he  saiil 
they  were  permeated  by  insincerity  and  ignorance,  and  with  so  rooted  a 
jealousy  of  governors,  that  it  required  more  temper  and  skill  to  rule 
wisely  than  fell  to  every  man's  share.  The  voters  who  made  the  Assem- 
bly could  not  always  read,  hut  they  knew  enough  to  clamor  for  the  sole 
direction  of  the  government  He  could  hardly  decide  whether  it  were 
better  to  attempt  to  drive  or  lead  them.  As  for  the  Assemblymen  them- 
selves, they  spent  the  larger  part  of  their  time  in  unprofitable  disputes. 
There  was  so  much  choler  among  them  that  they  shunned  the  conver- 
sation of  each  other  out  of  the  House,  in  about  the  same  ratio  that  they 
failed  to  preserve  the  rules  of  common  decency  within.  If  a  bill  was  pro- 
posed, however  meritorious,  by  one  party,  the  other  opposed  it,  seemingly 
or  really,  for  opposition's  sake ;  and  both  sides  descended  to  downright 
scolding,  giving  the  he,  threatening  to  spit  in  the  face,  and  often  getting 
together  by  the  ears.     Morris  said  he  made  these  little  unpleasantnesses 

'  Horsemanden  was  restored  to  his  ^\aae  an  the  bench  July  28,  17S0,  and  resumed  his  sea.t 
in  the  Council  in  September,  1755.  Caandl  MimOes,  XXV.  On  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Chambers  in  1673,  he  waa  appointed  second  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  chief  justice 
in  March,  1768.  He  was  the  last  chief  justice  of  New  York  as  a  province.  He  adhered  to 
the  royal  cause  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Repolution,  and  was  one  of  the  nine  hundred 
and  forty-six  loydlists  who  presentiiil  an  address  to  Lonl  Howe  in  1776,  and  on  the  same  dny. 
he  addressed  Governor  Tryon  in  behalf  of  the  i^aine  ])ersonn.  Sniiiiie.  He  died  in  177S.  In 
his  will  he  made  several  lieijuests  for  public  olgei'ts,  chiefly  connected  with  Trinity  Chuii'li  ; 
iESOO,  liowover,  were  heipieathed  to  King's  College. 
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r.ithcra  matter  of  diversion  tliiiii  otberwise,  ocoiis  ion  ally  (jx[)i-essiiig  siir- 
pi-ise  that  good  men  should  think  so  ill  of  each  otiiei'.  He  was  friendly 
to  Clarke,  and  spoke  of  him  in  tenns  of  commendation.  But  he  said  the 
littler  was  in  an  unfortunat*  dilemma.  He  had  conducted  himself  in 
such  a  way  that  he  was  considered  one  of  the  most  artful  of  beings.  The 
party  who  supported  Cosby  believed  that  Clarke  had  been  the  director 
of  all  his  measures;  and  when  Clarke  denied  the  charge  in  order  to  curry 
favor  with  the  opposition,  and  accredited  the  missteps  of  the  late  gov- 
ernor to  Mrs.  Cosby  (who  really  was  an  intriguing,  managing,  unprinci- 
pled woman,  and  doubtless  exerted  a  very  unhealthful  influence  over 
her  weak  husband),  be  gained  nothing,  while  he  lost  the  good-will  and 
fellowship  of  those  who  had  been  his  most  ardent  eo-workers ;  they  at 
tii-st  grew  cool  towards  him,  then  they  fell  to  upbraiding  him  in  private, 
and,  growing  more  free,  finally  seemed  to  lose  patience  with  courtesy,  and 
attacked  him  in  all  companies,  tindii^  fault  with  his  acts  aud  measures,  even 
descending  to  a  pitch  of  rudeness  unpardonable  in  the  superlative  degree, 
which  it  must  have  been  difficult 
indeed  to  have  overlooked.  Peter  bxpumamok  ^^ 
I)e  lancey,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Golden,  and  brother  to  the  chief 
justice,  meeting  Clarke  one  day 
close  by  the  fort  wall,  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  the  most  con- 
temptuous abuse,  because  of  cer- 
tain recent  proceedings  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  "his  Excel- 
lency," notwithstanding  that 
Mrs.  Clarke  and  her  daughter 
were  walking  upon  the  ramparts 

of  the  fort,  within  hearing  of  bis  ungracious  utterances.  The  opposition 
interpreted  Clarke's  indifference  to  such  attacks  as  sheer  pretense.  They 
regarded  the  whole  as  a  sort  of  mysterious  blind  for  their  eyes.  Sus- 
picion had  not  only  taken  deep  root  btt  flourished. 

A  traveler  passing  through  New  York  not  far  from  this  period  gives 
a  humorous  account  of  how  he  was  entertained  by  the  different  political 
parties.  He  dined  with  some  of  the  prominent  "  courtiers,"  who  called 
everybody  black  except  themselves.  "  Fine  times  for  a  Dutch  mob  to 
judge  of  prerogatives  !  "  said  one.  "  These  Dutchmen  will  fancy  by  and 
by  that  they  are  in  Holland,  and  treat  us  like  a  parcel  of  burgomasters  I " 
exclaimed  another ;  and  thus  the  baucLuet  was  enlivened  to  the  end.  He 
thought  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  go  among  the  no-party  men,  but, 
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altiiou^'h  tlie  cveiiiii'^  ewiiimeucwl  |iro[iitiinis]y,  lie  sunn  ilisooveroil,  t<i  his 
surprise,  that  they  were  as  violeut "  ciiurtiei's  "  as  any  lie  had  evev  seen.  He 
was  invited  to  a.club  consisting  of  both-party  men,  and  thought  they  would 
have  devoured  each  other  before  they  separated.  He  spent  an  evening 
with  some  Zengerites,  whose  discourse  was  peppered  with  invectives 
against  the  "courtiers,"  whom  they  considered  the  common  enemies  of 
mankind.  He  ahnost  beeame  a  convert  to  the  opinion  that  no  man  could 
liave  good  sense  —  he  must  lie  a  fool  or  a  rascal  —  if  he  differed  fixtm  his 
neighbor  on  any  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  But  he  had  yet  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  "  Prudents,"  those  who  in  their  hearts  were  resolvetl 
to  court  tlie  rising  power,  without  giving  umbrage  to  the  minority.  Their 
maxim  was,  "  JJiffer  with  no  one  who  has  the  power  to  injure  you."  He 
thought  the  maxim  tended  too  much  towards  depriving  men  of  their 
liberty ;  and  that  the  "  Prudents  "  themselves  were  monotonous  bores. 
He  finally  resolved  to  visit  the  ladies.  Alas !  they  were  more  zealous 
politicians  thjin  the  gentlemen.  He  found  "  courtiers,"  and  "  Zengerites," 
no-party  women,  both-party  women,  and  "  Prudents  " ;  and  they  were,  as 
he  expressed  himself,  "  as  warm  as  scalloped  oysters  in  their  discussions, 
although  exceptionally  good-mannered." 

It  was  during  the  year  1739  that  a  market-house,  forty-two  feet  long 
by  twenty-five  broad,  arose  in  the  middle  of  Broadway,  on  the  site  of  the 
old  wagon-stand,  opposite  Ijberty  Street,  It  was  an  improvement,  al- 
though progi'ess  soon  converted  it  into  a  hideous  deformity  as  far  as  the 
street  was  concerned.  Trinity  Churchyard  was  about  the  same  time  eu- 
latged  and  beautified. 

Just  north  of  Trinity  Church  was  the  elegant  Be  I^aocey  mansion,  which 
was  subsequently  converted  into  the  City  Hotel.  It  was  an  immense 
edifice,  encircled  by  balconies,  with  a  wide  piazza  reaching  the  entire 
length  of  the  rear  of  the  house.  The  water  view  from  this  point,  with  the 
Jersey  shores  and  heights  reaching  far  into  the  distant  horizon,  was  mag- 
nificent. The  highly  cidtivated  grounds  ran  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  Thames  Street  was  the  alley-way  of  the  property.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Hon.  Stephen  (Etienne)  I>e  Lancey,  and,  after  his  death,  of  his 
son,  Chief  Justice  James  De  Lancey.  It  was  where  the  beautiful  Susanna 
De  Lancey  was  courted,  and  married  to  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren ;  and 
where  her  still  more  captivating  sister,  Ann,  was  united  in  wedlock  to 
Hon.  John  Watts. 
\iw.  In  the  spring  of  1740,  Mrs.  Clarke,  the  wife  of  the  lieutenant- 
J**? '3- governor,  died,  and  her  remains  were  tenderly  deposited  in  Trinity 
Church.  She  was  regarded  with  enthusiastic  affection  by  the  people  of 
New  York,  and  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into  the  deepest  affliction.    Her 
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generosity  tc  tlie  poor  hn<\  given  hex  the  title  of "  Liidy  I'Kniiititiil,"  ainl, 
OQ  tLe  duy  of  Tier  I'uueral,  the  corporation  onleveil,  "  thiit,  us  it  was  ii  jJeiis- 
sure  to  her  io  life  to  feed  the  liuiigry,  a  Io:if  of  bi^ad  should  be  jfiveo  t« 
every  poor  pereou  who  would  receive  it." ' 

Ever  siuee  the  horrible  affair  of  1712,  the  citiKcns  of  New  York  had 
been  luore  or  less  afmid  of  the  negro  slaves,  who  comprised  so  laiye  a  part 
of  the  population  of  the  eity.  Stringent  nieiisuius  had  been  lulopted  fnnii 
time  to  time  to  keep  tliem  under  suneillauee  ;  if  thi^ee  negi-oes  were  at 
any  time  seen  together,  the  penalty  was  forty  lashes  ou  the  biii'O  back,  and 
if  a  negro  was  seen  walking  with  a  club  iu  his  hand,  outside  of  Ids  muster's 
grounds,  he  was  sure  to  receive  a  like  numlier  of  lashes.  The  colored 
people  would  steal ;  they  seemed  to  have  no  moral  ideas  beyond  the  puu- 
ishmeut  awaiting  them,  and  were  constantly  being  detected  iu  petty  thefts, 
iuid  subjecteil  to  the  barbarous  treatment  characteristic  of  the  times. 

Things  grew  worse  instead  of  better,  until  tlie  "  Negro  Plot "  made 
the  year  1741  memorable  iu  history.  "*'' 

On  the  28th  of  February  the  house  of  Robert  Ho^,  comer  of 
Broad  and  South  William  Streets,  was  robbed.  Mary  Burton,  au 
indented  servant  to  a  tavern-keeper  of  low  character,  in  gossiping  with  a 
neighbor,  said  her  employer  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  and  secreting 
stolen  goods  in  his  house.  This  reaching  the  ears  of  the  city  magistrates, 
the  whole  family  were  arrested,  and  committed  for  trial ;  as  also  two  ne- 
groes, Prince  and  Csesar,  who  were  accused  of  the  robbery. 

One  day  about  noon,  some  three  weeks  later,  the  governor's 
house  in  the  fort  —  occupied  by  Clarke  —  was  suddenly  discovered 
to  be  on  fire,  which,  together  with  the  little  chapel,  secretary's  office,  and 
several  adjoining  buildings,  was  totally  consumed.     The  accident  was  at 
the  time  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  carelessness  of  a  plumber,  who 
had  left  fire  in  a  gutter  between  the  house  and  the  chapel. 

But,  withiu  the  following  week,  the  chimney  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  War- 
ren's house  took  fire  one  morning;  it  was  extii^ished,  however,  with 
slight  damage.  Then  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  store-house  of  Winant  Van 
Zandt,  which  was  charged  to  the  heedlessness  of  a  smoker.  Tliree  days 
subsequently  tlie  hay  in  a  cow-stable  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Quick  was 
discovered  burnii^.  The  alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  flames  suppressed. 
Before  the  people  had  reached  their  homes  there  was  a  fifth  alarm ;  a  fire 
was  emanating  from  between  two  beds  in  the  loft  of  a  kitchen  occupied 
by  two  negroes,  iu  the  house  of  Mr.  Thompson.  The  next  morning  coals 
were  found  under  a  haystack  near  a  coach-house  in  Broadway.  The  fol- 
lowing day  a  fire  burst  forth  from  the  ho^ise  of  Sergeant  Bums  ( 
1  Sew  York  Gazstte,  May  SB,  17*0. 
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tJie  fort ;  Jind  a  lew  liuurs  later,  tlio  roof  of  Mr.  Hilton's  house  near  the 
Ily  Mai'ket  was  Oiscovered  on  fire,  and,  ou  the  same  aftenioon.  Colonel 
Frederick  Philipse's  storehouse  was  all  ablaze. 

The  coincidence  of  circumstances  seemed  to  render  it  certain  that  some 
if  not  all  of  these  fires  were  the  effect  of  deaij^n,  and  suspicion  fell  upon 
the  negroes.  The  wholesale  alarni  induced  many  of  the  citizens  to  remove 
their  goods  and  valuables  to  places  of  safety  beyond  the  city  limits;  while 
every  colored  individual  who  could  not  tell  a  straight  story  was  lodged 
in  jail. 

On  the  11th  of  April  the  Common  Council  offered  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  a  full  pardon,  to  any  conspirator  who 
would  reveal  his  knowledge  of  the  plot,  which  was  now  believed  to  exist 
among  the  negroes,  for  burning  the  city  and  effecting  a  genenJ  revolution. 
The  negroes  were  examined  without  eliciting  any  facts,  anil  the  city  was 
searched  for  strangers  and  suspicious  persons  without  success. 

Finally  the  prisoners  were  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  Judges 
Philipse  and  Horsemanden  presiding.  The  grand  jury  on  this 
occasion  were,  Robert  Watts,  foreman,  Jeremiah  Latouche,  Joseph 
Read,  Anthony  Rutgers,  John  Cruger,  Jr.,  John  McEvers,  Adouijah 
Schuyler,  Abraham  De  Peyster,  John  Merrit,  David  Provoost,  Abraham 
Ketteltaa,  Henry  Beekman,  Rene  Hett,  David  Van  Home,  Winant  Van 
Zandt,  Geoi^  Spencer,  and  Thomas  Duncan.  The  proclamation  of  par- 
don and  reward  was  read  to  Mary  Burton;  after  much  persuasion -she 
testified  that  meetings  of  negroes  had  been  held  at  her  master's  house, 
and  that  they  had  a  plan  to  burn  the  fort  and  city,  after  which  her  master 
was  to  be  king,  and  Csesar  governor ;  that  Cuff  Philipse  *  used  to  say  that 
some  people  had  too  much  and  othera  too  little,  Iiut  that  the  time  was 
coming  when  master  Philipse  would  have  less  and  Cuff  more.  She 
swore,  however,  at  that  time  that  she  never  saw  any  white  person  present 
when  the  negroes  talked  of  burning  the  town,  except  her  master  and 
mistress,  and  Peggy  Carey.  The  latter  was  a  woman  of  questionable  repu- 
tation. She  was  next  examined ;  but  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  fires, 
and  said  slie  could  not  accuse  any  one  without  telling  a  falsehoo<l.  She 
was  convicted  of  having  received  and  secretefl  the  stolen  goods,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Terrified,  she  begged  for  a  second  examination,  and 
grasping  the  means  of  rescue  that  had  been  previously  offered  to  her,  she 
made  a  startling  confession,  implicating  many  persons,  who  were  imme- 
diately arrested  on  her  evidence ;  but  her  stories  were  apparently  invented 
to  save  herself  from  the  gallows,  and  the  magistrates  were  incredulous. 


'  The  negroes  were  familiarly  called  liy  the 
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She  was  executed,  and  with  her  dying  speeclt  iirtniouucoil  nil  lier  I'ovtiier 
confessions  "  lies." 

In  the  mean  time  several  fires  had  occurred  at  HackiDsack,  New  Jersey. 
and  two  negroes,  condemned  as  incendiaries,  were  burned  at  the  stake 
iu  a  most  horrible  manner. 

Ciesar  and  Prince  were  the  next  victims.  They  denied  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  conspiracy  to  the  last,  although  they  confesseii  to  the 
stolen  goods.  The  terrified  negroes  began  to  criminate  each  other  ''' 
upon  all  sides,  hoping  thus  to  save  themselves  from  the  dreadful  death 
which  awaited  them  Many  more  were  arrested.  The  details  of  the 
several  trials  and  executions  are  too  sickening  for  rei>etition.  The  tav- 
ern-keeper and  his  wife  were  hung  on  the  12th  of  June,  their 
conviction  and  condemnation  resting  on  the  sole  evidence  of  the 
girl  Mary  Burton.  Several  other  executions  presently  followed.  The 
burnings  at   the  stake  were   enough  to  make   humanity  shudder. 

On  the  19th  of  June  the  lieutenant-governor  issued  a  pardon 
to  all  who  would  confess  and  reveal  the  names  of  tlieir  accomplices,   "" 
before  the  ensuing  1st  day  of  July.     Upon  this  the  accusations  multiplied 
with  frightful  rapidity.     Mary  Burton  suddenly  remembered  that  John 
Ury,  a  Catholic  priest  and  a  school-teacher  in  the  city,  had  been  con- 
cerned.    The  evidence  received  against  this  unhappy  man  can  only  find 
its  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  Salem  witchcraft.     He  was  condemned 
to  the  gallows  and  suffered  on  the  29th  of  August,  proclaiming  his 
innocence  to  the  last.     Many  white  people  were  arrested ;  finally,    "*' 
Mary  Burton,  grewn  bolder  by  success,  began  to  implicate  persons  of  con- 
sequence.    This  startled  the  government,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  all  further 
proceedings. 

But  the  catalogue  of  victims  had  already  been  fearful  One  hundred 
and  fifty-four  negroes  had  been  imprisoned,  of  whom  fourteen  were  burned 
at  the  stake,  eighteen  lianged,  two  gibbeted,  seventy-one  transported,  and 
the  rest  pardone<.l  or  discharged  for  want  of  proof.  Twenty-four  white 
persons  were  tried  and  imprisoned,  four  of  whom  were  among  the  exe- 
cuted. 

Ury  was  tried  not  only  as  a  conspirator,  but  for  officiating  as  a  Popish 
priest,  under  the  law  of  the  colony  passed  in  1700,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  the  French  missionaries  from  the  Indian  country,  and  was  con- 
victed on  both  indictments.  A  letter  from  General  Oglethorpe,  the  vis- 
ionary Lycurgus  of  Georgia,  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  gave  weight  to 
the  suspicions  against  the  poor  fellow.  It  had  been  discovered  that  some 
Spanish  Catholic  slaves,  lately  captured  and  sold  in  the  city  at  public 
vendue,  were  accomplices  in  the  plot.     Oglethorpe  wrote  that  he  was  in 
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p  si^asiju  f  jnv  tL  iiitLll  „LiKL  It  tliL  dkLt  Lli  it  tlit,  Sj  innr  Is  hul 
tsmplojcd  unis^uid  to  bum  lUl  tlit,  tmua  ol  uiy  ii)tc  iii  iii^lisli  Noitlt 
Amenci  m  order  tii  j  revcut  tht,  subsisting,  of  the  ffiuat  \x\\  \1  expedition 
bound  for  the  West  Indies  and  tint  nniiy  piiests  wui.  eniil  lyed  as  aids 
m  the  infemil  [i-ojcct  who  wtii,  t\|c(,tt.d  to  ^mi  icccss  to  fiimihes  "ui 
physiciiiis  diiicm^  juastcra  etc  Tht,  f  iti,  «l  lij  was  limented  aftei 
it  was  too  late  an  I  ^\ln,ii  tht  community  was  ic&toicd  to  its  lyht  mind 
ind  became  con\inced  that  the  oonsinracy  only  cMbtul  m  tlie  imij^tua 
tion,  e\cei  tin^  is  1  ir  as  ucj,ioc&  were  desimus  of  creating  iloims  to  cti 
able  tlicm  to  commit  tlitfts  mtli  more  ease  tlie  piocculiiya  \,aiiist  liim 
were  ^feiiei  illy  condemned  as  liarah  cruel  and  imjust  Thei-e  w  is  no 
lesistmji;  the  wlmlwind  when  every  min  tlioUp,ht  he  was  lu  diiyei  from 
a  toe  in  his  own  hjuse  A  pinic  sei/ed  the  whole  populition  wlnth 
piodured  efteets  simihi  to  the  terror  wliieh  droie  men  mad  i-egpectiu^,' 
witches  and  witclicraft  m  both  I  mope  and  America  and  which  made  ill 
England  insane  in  the  time  of  Titua  Gates  A  woman  testihed  in  i  uit 
one  day  that  she  saw  thiee  ne^oes  walking  up  Broadway  (at  the  time 
the  fires  were  oecumn^  with  the  greatest  frequency)  and  one  ot  them 
threw  up  his  hands  and  with  a  chuckling  lau^h  said,  Iiiie,  fiie,  scoich, 
scorch  a  little,  —  damn  it  by  and  by '"  The  judges  and  the  jury  esteemed 
such  evidence  overwhelming.  The  Assembly  caught  the  infection.  It 
was  in  session  while  these  tragedies  were  being  enacted  in  the  court-room 
and  under  the  broad  blue  skies.  It  thanked  the  offtcers  who  were  the 
most  active  and  vigorous  in  detecting  supposed  criminals,  and  pas,sed 
severer  laws  against  the  slaves. 

The  perjured  Mary  Burton  received  the  £100  which  had  been  prom- 
ised. Her  various  statements  should  have  rendered  her  whole  testimony 
unworthy  of  credit  It  is  probable  that  the  fear  of  death  and  the  hope 
of  pardon  induced  many  who  were  not  guilty  to  make  confessions.  The 
negroes  were  afraid  of  each  other,  and  each  wanted  to  be  first  at  the  con- 
fessional. Tliey  had  no  defense  nor  legal  ailvice,  and  their  total  igno- 
rance led  them  into  such  singular  behavior,  in  many  instances,  as  to  insure 
almost  certain  condemnation. 

When  the  danger  seemed  to  have  passed,  a  day  was  set  apart 
by  the  lieutenant-governor  for  general  tlianksgiviug. 

Clarke's  power  over  the  Assembly  diminished  iis  months  rolled  on.  In 
his  address  on  the  18th  of  September,  he  said,  "It  is  high  time  for  you 
to  make  provision  for  rebuilding  the  house,  chapel,  barracks,  and  other 
edifices  in  the  fort  which  were  destroyed  by  the  late  fire  kindled  as  the 
horrid  result  of  an  execrable  conspiracy  to  burn  tin's  whole  town  ami  t*) 
destroy  the  people,  which  nothing  but  a  Divine  Providence  hindered 
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from  being  fully  executed,  nor  do  I  think  we  oiijilit  iidw  to  rust  in  Biicli 
supiue  security  as  to  be  eai'eless  of  our  present  iiiid  future  sul'ety :  wliere- 
fore  I  think  it  necessary  that  you  pass  stnnc  good  law  lor  the  proiHii'  I'egu- 
lation  of  military  niglit-watclics."  The  wiir  with  Spain  involved  many 
expenses.  It  seemed  as  if  the  purse  of  New  York  was  constantly  assailed 
for  warlike  outlays  in  one  direction  and  another.  Hitherto  the  French 
and  ludians  had  almost  driven  the  Pi-ovincc  to  bankraptcy.  Now  Eng- 
land had  involved  herself  in  bloody  controversy  with  a  givat  jiowor,  and 
dutiful  New  York  must  contribute  to  tlie  sending  of  expeditions  to  the 
West  Indies  and  olsewhem  "  It  may  ourieli  you  beyond  all  other  moans 
that  can  be  devised,"  said  Clarke,  coaMugly ,  "  loi  conquLsts  in  tlint  dii^ec- 
tion  will  increase  your  trade  and  navigation  " 

However  much  such  arguments  influenced  the  House  m  its  appropria- 
tions for  the  war,  Clarke  conhl  not  acconiiihsli  a  settlement  of  the  revenue 
aa  he  desired.  It  responded  hai^htily  to  his  addicss  He  wrote  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  that  the  Assembly  bad  unmasked  He  sdid  it  was  more 
than  ever  determined  to  give  the  revenue  only  trom  )ear  to  year.  He 
also  warned  the  Lords  against  an  oddiess  which  the  Council  had  drafted 
and  signed,  praying  the  king  to  furnish  money  foi  the  rebuilding  of  the 
house,  chapel,  barracks,  secretary's  office,  et'' ,  m  the  iort ;  the  plea  of 
poverty  he  pronounced  false,  the  pro\  ince  never  ha\  mg  been  in  as  flour- 
ishing a  condition  as  at  present,  and  there  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  province 
in  America  less  burdened  with  public  expenditures. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  this  session  was  that  of  intro- 
ducing the  English  practice  of  balloting  for  jurors.  Clarke  had  formerly 
recommended  it,  which  was  the  very  reason  why  it  had  been  sup- 
pressed until  now.  It  was  a  useful  law,  although,  like  many  others 
of  that  decade,  expressed  ambiguously,  and  subjected  to  more  than 
one  interpretation.  The  honor  of  penning  it  wa,s  claimed  by  both  l)e 
Lancey  and  Horsemanden,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  a 
joint  effort. 

Clarke  was  never  indifferent  at  any  time  to  the  Indian  affairs  of  the 
colony.  The  Eev.  Henry  Barclay,^  afterwanls  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
was  laboring  as  a  missionary  among  the  Mohawks,  and  the  sachems  peti- 
tioned the  governor  for  a  new  chapeL  Ckrke  invited  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly  to  the  subject  in  vain.     The  reply  he  received  was  that  if 

'  Rev.  Heniy  Barclay,  D.  P.,  was  a  native  of  All«iny,  and  a  graduate  of  Ytde  College  in 
1734.  He  received  orders  in  Erglaud.  He  was  sevei-al  yenrs  in  the  Mobawk  country,  and 
then  came  to  New  York.  The  translation  of  the  liturgy  into  the  Mohawk  language  was  mule 
under  his  direction,  and  that  of  Kev.  W.  Andrews  niid  Rev.  J.  Ogilvie.  Rev.  J.  Ogilvie  suo- 
caaded  him  in  his  mission,  and  alao  aa  rector  of  Trinity  Church,     Mr.  Barclay  died  in  1786, 
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the  Christian    converts  were  iricrcitaiiig  among  the   Iiuhans,  tlie  fuods 
required  liar  a  new  chapel  should  he  raised  hy  private  contributions. 

An  approaching  rupture  with  France  was  coufidently  apprehended; 
hence  a  grand  council  of  the  Confederates  was  held  at  Albany  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  these  important  allies  in  their  regard  for  the 
people  of  New  York.  Clarke  urged  the  chiefs  to  prevent  their  young 
men  from  being  enticed  to  join  tribes  in  the  interests  of  the  French. 
"  When  united,"  he  said,  "  you  are  like  a  strong  rope,  made  of  many 
strings  and  threads  twisted  together,  but  when  separated  are  weak  and 
ea,sily  broken."  This  council  termiiuited  amicably,  and  the  Indians,  well 
laden  with  presents,  returned  to  their  homes,  professing  friendship  for 
Corlear  (the  governor)  which  was  to  endure  so  long  as  the  Great  Spirit 
should  cause  the  grass  to  grow  and  the  water  to  run.  Notwithstanding 
such  good  resolutions,  it  was  well  understood  that  confidence  might  be 
placed  in  these  forest  kings  only  while  no  circumstance  awakened  their 
slumbering  jealousy. 

A  short  time  before,  Admiral  Sir  I'eter  Warren  (then  Captain 
Warren)  had  purchased  an  immense  estate  in  the  Mohawk  coun- 
try. He  was  the  younger  son  of  a  British  naval  officer  of  the  ancient  and 
honorable  family  of  Warren,  in  Warrentown,  county  of  Down,  Ireland.  He 
had  been  trained  to  the  nautical  profession,  and  in  the  summer  of  1727 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Grafton,  one  of  the  four  ships  of 
the  line  sent  out  under  Sir  Geoi^  Walton  to  join  Sir  Charles  Wager, 
then  in  the  Mediterranean  command.  He  was  shortly  transfeiTed  to  the 
Sokbay  frigate,  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies  with  orders  touching  upon 
the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  England  and  Spain.  Returning  to 
London,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Zeopard,  of  fifty  guns,  which 
position  he  held  until  1735.  After  the  rupture  with  Spain  (in  1741)  he 
was  in  command  of  the  Squirrel,  a  twenty-gun  ship,  and  afterwards  suc- 
cessively of  the  Zauncetim  of  forty  guns,  and  the  Sitperbe  of  sixty  guns, 
and  in  1743  was  commodore  of  a  squadron. 

It  was  during  Cosby's  administration  that  he  became  especially  inter- 
ested in  New  York,  and  fixjm  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
Chief  Justice  De  Lancey,  made  his  home  in  the  city. 

A  tour  of  adventure  into  the  wilderness  resulted  in  a  trade  with  the 
Indians  for  the  tract  of  land  above-named.  At  his  instance  the  son  of  his 
sister,  William  Johnson,  —  afterwanis  Sir  William  Johnson,  Bart.,  —  then 
a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  came  to  this  country  to  superintend  the  im- 
provement of  this  wild  property.' 

'  Sir  William  Johnson,  Bart.,  was  the  eUer  son  nf  Christopher  Johnson  and  Anne  Warren, 
of  Warrentown,  county  of  Down,  Ireland,      He  was  bom  in  1715.      His  early  education  is  in- 
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Young  Johnson  was  tlie  architect  of  his  own  fortune  1  s  \  seqnent 
fame.  He  succeeded  from  the  heginning  in  wint  p,  '-1  <*  "^o'  ^  itnce  and 
affection  of  the  Indians.  He  formed  a  settlement  \  j  o  tl  e  estate  of  his 
uncle;  kept  a  small  country-store;  encouraged  tra  it,  ot  t,\ery  description; 
rode  fifteen  miles  to  mill,  with  his  bag  of  grain,  on  hoi'seback ;  visited  the 
sachems  in  their  castles,  and  the  common  people,  both  whites  and  Indians, 
in  their  huts ;  aud  mingled  in  all  their  rustic  sports.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  industrious  of  men.  His  style  of  living  was  plain,  his  figure  robust 
and  commanding,  and  his  bodily  health  perfect.  Warren  sent  from  New 
York  and  Boston  such  goods  as  were  chiefly  salable,  —  rum,  axes,  wrought- 
iron,  etc,  —  aud  directed  the  planting  of  orchards,  which  he  said  would 
not  hinder  the  growth  of  grass  or  Indian  corn,  since  the  trees  should  be 
placed  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other.  He  also  suj^sted  that  fields 
should  be  laid  out  in  exact  squares,  with  hedge-rows  on  each  side  to  keep 
the  land  warm,  and  please  the  eye,  and  that  shrubs  and  flowers  should 
he  planted  for  ornament.  He  directed  his  nephew  to  keep  well  with  all 
mankind,  act  honorably  and  honestly,  refrain  from  being  notional,  and  to 
be  specially  careful  to  say  nothing  about  the  badness  of  the  patroon's 
horses,  for  it  might  be  taken  amiss ;  adding  "  he  [the  patroon  of  Albany] 
is  a  near  relation  of  my  wife,  and  may  have  it  in  his  power  very  much  to 
serve  you." 

Erelong  Johnson  commenced  the  cultivation  of  a  landed  estate  of  his 
own,  and  secured  a  valuable  water-power  upon  which  he  erected  a  saw-  . 
mill.  This  led  to  no  inattention  as  far  as  the  affairs  of  his  uncle  were 
concerned.  He  was  equal  to  the  management  of  a  multiplicity  of  enter- 
prises. From  a  farmer  and  dealer  in  furs  and  small  wares,  he  became  an 
extensive  merchant,  a  government  contractor,  a  general  in  the  armies  of 
New  York,  and  a  baronet  of  the  British  realm,  with  possessions  exceeding 
any  of  the  nobles  of  Europe.  He  was  the  hero  alike  of  history  and  ro- 
mance ;  his  character  has  furnished  the  basis  for  many  a  weird  tale,  and 
has  been  invested  with  all  manner  of  ingredients.^  His  peculiar  relations 
and  influence  with  the  Indians  rendered  him  a  tower  of  strength  when 
the  French  again  set  about  the  conquest  of  New  York  with  iron  determi- 
nation ;  and  his  intimate  connection  with  public  affairs  during  the  thirty 
years  prior  to  the  Eevolutiou  has  given  him  a  high  place  among  the  per- 

volved  in  some  mystery,  but  from  tie  invoices  of  'books  which  he  ordered  from  time  to  time 
for  hia  private  library,  through  his  correspondents  in  London,  and  from  his  correct  use  of  the 
French  Hnd  IjOtin  language  in  his  correspondence,  it  ia  presumed  that  he,  revived  a.  University 
conrae  of  instruction. 

•  Chryml  :or.  The  Ad'centicra  of  a  Gmjiea,  by  Charles  Johnson,  Vol.  III.,  Book  11,,  Chape. 
1,  2,  3.  Tilt.  lhUehiiinn'$  Pireside,  by  Paulding.  The  f/ipsai,  by  fl,  P,  R.  James.  The 
satire  in  Chrysal  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  nrroi's  in  the  l^aronet's  life. 
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sonages  of  the  period.     The  iitassive  stoue  mansion  which  be  erected  and 
fortifled,  was  ever  aftjjrwanl  known  as  Johuson  Hall. 

At  one  time  a  Mohawk  chieftain  coveted  a  new  scarlet  coat  trimmed 
with  gold  lace,  which  Sir  William  had  just  received  from  London.  He 
hesitated  only  a  day  or  two  hefore  calling  at  Johnson  Hall  in  the  familiar 
manner  which  Johnson  ha<l  himself  inaugurated,  and  said  he  had 
"dreamed  a  drciim."  He  had  dreamed  that  the  grand  knight  gave  him 
his  fine  red  coat  Sir  William  nnderstood  tlie  significance  of  the  hint, 
and,  in  tender  consideiation  of  his  own  popularity,  gave  the  chieftain  the 
much -desired  treasure, 

E  t  S     V  il     m  p  H      cnt  to  see  the  chief- 

n       1  elated  it  to  him.  He 
amed  that  the  chieftain 
h  9     ouncil  gave  him  a 
e   u    of  land,  designating 
n  larj'  with  geographi- 
e      on,  from  such  a  tree 
u  h  a  rivulet.     The  gift 
a        de  but  the  old  Indian 
I     t    1 !  I  no  dream  any 
White    chief    dream 
1   u  Indian." 
V        al  Sir  Peter  Warren 
1.       a  considerable  es- 
te      n    Manhattan    Island, 
p      w  H  ^  called  Greenwich. 

Hl  ludt  upon  it  a  country- 
mansion,  (which  stood  for  nearly  a  century,)  at  about  the  corner  where 
Fourth  intersects  Perry  Street,  overlooking  the  Hudson,  and  laid  out  and 
beautified  extensive  grounds. 

The  Indian  name  of  the  point  of  land  wa.s  Sajxikanigan.  The  mansion, 
which  -was  elegant  in  its  appointments,  was  afterwaijs  the  residence  of 
Abraham  Van  Nest. 

The  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  Wow  York  was  a  subject  which  agi- 
tated men  of  science  all  over  the  country,  Dr.  Golden  had  long  since  re- 
linquished the  practice  of  medicine,  except  among  bis  immediat*  friends, 
but  his  love  for  the  profession  induced  him  ti>  contribute  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  medical  literature  of  the  day.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  the  country  what  he  called  "  the  cool  management "  of  the  smiill-pox, 
in  which  he  wa.s  more  successfid  than  any  other  physician  in  Americji. 
In  1742  he  maile  it  his  sp^^cial  business  to  study  into  the  features  and 
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progress  of  the  yellow  fever  in  this  latitude,  and  wrote  un  interesting 
paper,  carefully  pointing  out  local  circumstances  which  iiiciijased  its  vio- 
lence.^ He  reconimended  remedies  which  proved  efficacious  iu  a  multi- 
tude of  cases,  and  sanitary  measures  which  were  so  prolific  in  results  that 
the  Common  Council  of  New  York  tendered  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 

A  governor  for  New  York  had  been  for  some  time  foreshadowed. 
Clarke's  seven  years  of  r\de  terminated  inglorionsly.  Tlie  coiices-  "*** 
sion  by  which  he  allowed  the  Assembly  to  prescrilfi  the  disposition  'of 
supplies  granted  —  hitherto  the  legal  preiv^tive  of  the  crown  —  appeased 
the  popular  party  only  for  a  short  time.  The  governed  are  rarely  satis- 
fied with  concessions;  each  successful  demand  increases  the  clamor  for 
more.  It  was  thus  in  the  experience  of  the  lieutenant-governor.  The 
Assembly  claimed  the  right  to  appoint  its  own  treasurer.  As  soon  as 
this  was  conceded,  there  was  a  strenuous  effort  made  to  secure  the  privi- 
lege of  choosing  the  auditor-general,  failing  in  which,  the  salary  of  that 
officer  was  withheld.  And  it  was  with  sullen  disregard  that  all  of 
Clarke's  later  speeches  ui^ng  for  appropriations  were  received.  Tlie 
House,  for  several  months  prior  to  the  rising  of  the  new  sun,  accomplished 
little  except  an  Act  for  securing  Oswego,  and  another  providing  for  the 
ordinary  supplies  and  salaries  of  the  year.  And  the  counselors  at  the 
same  time  were  quite  ready  to  welcome  a  new  potentate.^ 

Admiral  George  Clinton  arrived.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  several  children.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  had  been  described  as  a  man  of  talent  and  liberality. 
He  was  cordially  received.  He  landed  near  the  new  Battery,  and  at 
the  moment  of  his  placing  his  foot  upon  New  York  soil,  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  and  of  the  Loo  (the  vessel  which  had  brought  him  to  these  shores) 
spoke  loudly  and  well.  He  was  met  by  the  Council,  a  fine  group  of  dig- 
nified men,  and  by  the  mayor  and  Common'  Council  of  the  city,  the  militia, 
and  many  of  the  principal  citizens.  After  a  ceremonious  greeting  he  was 
conducted  to  the  governor's  house  in  the  fort,  the  way  being  lined  with  sol- 
diers in  full  dress.  After  being  refreshed  with  burgundy,  champagne,  aud 
other  wines,  the  distinguished  procession  moved  to  the  City  Hall,  where 
his  commission  as  governor  of  New  York  was  duly  published,  and  the 
usual  oaths  administered. 

Clinton  had  spent  his  life  thus  far  in  the  navy.  He  was  easy,  good- 
natured,  unambitious,  and  given  somewhat  to  high  living.     He  hoped  to 

1  Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  died  of  yellow  ferer  in  the  city  during  the  year  1742. 

^  Clarke  returned  to  England  with  a  large  fortune  acquired  in  New  York,  and  purchased 
a  liflndsomp  patate  tn  Cheshire,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  sevei'al 
children,  liut  they  made  no  connections  in  this  eountry. 
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mend  his  fortunes.  Beyond  that  lie  troubled  his  mind  very  little  about 
the  results  or  length  of  his  administration.  He  resigned  himself  to  the 
current  and  drifted  along  smoothly  at  first. 

Having  learned  that  the  Assembly  was  under  adjournment  to  meet  in 
a  few  days,  and  thiit  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would  be  pleased  with 
an  opportunity  to  choose  new  Assemblymen,  he  dissolved  the  body  and 
ordered  an  election.  It  was  conducted  for  once  without  tumult.  The 
new  members  convened  in  November.  Tbey  voted  the  governor 
""■^  a  salary  of  £1,560,  besides  £150  for  house-rent,  £400  for  fuel 
and  candle-light  (intended  to  cover  the  wants  also  of  the  garrison),  £  150 
to  enable  him  to  visit  the  Indians,  £  800  to  be  used  in  presents  for  the 
Indians,  and  £1,000  as  compensation  for  unsuccessful  solicitations  at 
court  (at  the  instance  of  the  Assembly)  for  aid  towards  rebuilding  the 
fort,  and  obtaining  a  supply  of  ammunition.  They  continueil  the  salary 
of  £  300  to  the  chief  justice,  half  that  sum  to  Jutlge  Horsemanilon,  and, 
on  motion  of  Lewis  Morris,  began  the  practice  of  enabling  the  governor 
and  Council  to  draw  upon  their  treasurer  for  contingent  services,  to  the 
amount  of  £60  per  annum.  This  sum  was  subsequently  increased  to 
£  100  per  annum.  The  governor  made  no  objection  to  their  limiting  the 
support  to  a  year,  and  assented  to  all  the  bills  oSered  him. 

There  was  business  before  the  House,  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, of  vital  importance.     France  had  assumed  a  threatening  atti- 
tude towards  England.     The  prospect  of  rebellion  in  Scotland,  also,  called 
for  active  mihtary  preparations ;  whatever  involved  England  involved  her 
American  colonies,  particularly  New  York. 

James  III.,  or  The  Pretender,  who  up  to  this  time  had  lived  in  France, 
taking  a^lvantage  of  dissensions  in  Parliament,  was  trying  to  create  a 
party  in  his  favor,  which  with  the  aid  of  France  was  expected  to  subju- 
gate Great  Britain. 

To  excite  loyalty  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  it  was  only 
necessary  to  announce  that  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  were  in  dan- 
ger. Popery  was  aiming  for  the  throne  of  England ;  this  was  sufficient  in 
itself  to  absorb  all  other  considerations,  and  brace  the  colony  into  united 
resistance.  Lewis  Morris,  Jr.,  offered  the  sentiment,  "  The  most  steadfast 
adherence  to  the  king  and  the  Protestant  religion,"  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately adopted  by  the  House.  Large  sums  were  given  for  fortifications, 
£3,000  voted  towards  a  mansion-house  for  the  governor,  and  arrears  of 
salary  paid  to  Mr.  Barclay,  the  Mohawk  missionary. 

The  formal  declaration  of  hostilities  was  known  in  New  York  early  in 
July.  Everybody  was  alarmed,  for  the  city  was  exposed  by  land 
and  by  sea.     The  Council  and  tlie  Assembly  prepared  a  joint  ad- 
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dress  to  the  king,  expressing  their  abhorrence  of  the  rebelHon  in  Scot- 
land and  the  popish  Pretender,  Measures  were  adopted  for  the  security 
of  New  York  City,  and  men  and  means  sent  to  tlie  frontiers,  where  war 
had  actually  commenced.  Bills  passed  the  House  in  rapid  succession. 
One  of  these  required  aU  persons  in  the  colony  to  take  the  oaths  pre- 
scribed by  Parliament,  for  the  security  of  the  government  against  the 
Catholic  religion ;  the  Quakers  were  allowed  to  allirm  instead  of  swearing. 

All  at  once  a  communication  reached  New  York  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  Indian  Affairs,  that  the  enemy  wei'e  on  the  war-path 
from  Canada,  and  that  the  English  traders  had  retired  iii  alarm  from  Oswego, 
which  was  creating  a  very  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  particulai'ly  the  remote  nations,  who,  on  coming  a  long  distance 
to  trade,  had  found  the  place  deserted.  It  seemed  necessary  that  the  post 
should  be  maintained  on  a  more  ample  and  efficient  basis  than  ever  be- 
fore, as  a  commanding  mart,  lest  the  tribes,  disgusted  with  the  want  of 
courage  manifested  by  the  English,  should  go  over  to  the  French.  The 
garrison  at  Oswego  was  accordingly  reinforced,  and  lai^  sums  of  money 
raised  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  post  and  induce  the  traders  to  re- 
turn. There  was  no  lack  of  prompt  and  efficient  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly.  Special  allowanees  were  voted  for  the  defense  of  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  and  £  3,200  granted  for  the  defense  of  the  colony  at  large. 

Tims  far  the  Assembly  and  governor  had  acted  in  concert  But  when 
New  England  was  all  astir  making  preparations  to  attack  Louisburg,  — 
the  Gibraltar  of  America  —  and  Clinton,  having  received  an  urgent  letter 
from  Gtovernor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  recommending  a  closer  bond  of 
union  between  the  colonies  in  order  to  the  more  efficient  conduct  of  the 
war,  aaked  New  York  to  co-operate,  he  was  reminded  of  the  liberality  of 
the  various  appropriations,  and  told  that  the  taxes  of  the  people  were 
already  too  great,  and  ought  not  be  increased  except  for  purposes  of  de- 
fense ;  besides,  in  the  estimation  of  the  mass  of  the  community,  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  belonged  exclusively  to  the  crown. 

Clinton's  speech  to  the  House  on  tlie  subject  was  not  well  received. 
One  point  in  particular  irritated  certain  members  beyond  measure.  A 
bill  was  before  Parliament  to  prevent  the  issue  of  paper  currency  —  bills 
of  credit  —  in  the  colonies,  which  from  the  scope  of  its  two  last  clauses 
was  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  design  to  compel  Assemblymen  to  obey 
all  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  crown.  Money  had  been  sent  to  two 
gentlemen  in  London,  who  were  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  Clinton  asked  the 
House  to  refund  the  same.  As  it  had  been  raised  by  persons  outside, 
during  a  legislative  recess,  the  House  declined.  An  address  was  not  even 
vouchsafed  the  governor,  which  was  contrary  to  all  parliamentary  usage, 
and  he  in  turn  was  offended.  -—.  . 
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Henceforth  the  House  assumed  a  peculiar  attitude  in  respect  to  Clinton, 
shghting  his  opinions  and  recommeDdations ;  it  rejected  the  proposition 
of  a  guard-ship,  intimated  a  design  to  lessen  the  garrison  at  Oswego,  de- 
clined the  advice  of  the  Council  in  relation  to  appointing  commissioners 
to  act  jointly  with  those  of  New  England  in  treating  with  the  Indians, 
voted  only  a  small  sum  for  the  New  England  expedition,  and  delayed 
making  provision  for  Indian  presents.  Its  greatest  misdetneanor,  how- 
ever, was  in  its  incivilities  to  the  governor  personally,  who  became  so  ex- 
asperated in  the  end,  that,  after  indidging  in  a  severe  I'epriniand,  he 
dissolved  the  body.  He  wrote  to  the  Ijords  of  Trade  that  it  was 
astonishii^  how  jealous  the  men  of  New  York  were  of  the  power  of  the 
king ;  they  picked  flaws  with  every  officer  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
gave  them  salaries  or  not,  just  as  it  suited  their  pleasure.  In  his  opinion, 
it  was  impossible  for  any  governor,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  to  exert  the  influence  req^uisite  to  a  good  government 

The  merchants  of  New  York  were  active  in  fitting  out  privateers  at 
their  own  expense,  and  brought  in  many  prizes,  chiefly  of  sugars.  Ad- 
miral Sir  Peter  Warren  was  first  in  the  fiehl,  but  he  refused  to  pay  duties, 
saying  such  were  not  demanded  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  had  sent 
many  prizes.  Clinton  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  asking  hia  in- 
terposition with  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  in  favor  of  waiving  duties 
in  New  York,  since  it  was  well  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  the  results 
woultl  be  beneficial  to  the  city. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  Assembly  was  composed  of  nearly  the  same  mem- 
bers as  the  Twenty-Third.  David  Jones,  who  was  one  of  the  great  econo- 
mists of  the  time,  was  elected  speaker.  The  culmination  of  horrors  all 
along  the  northern  and  northwestern  horizon  influenced  a  ceitain  degree 
of  liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  actual  defenses.  But  the 
question  of  direct  taxation  produced  heart-burnings  and  discontents. 
The  opinion  that  the  crown  imposed  too  liea\'y  a  huKlen  upon  New  York 
in  such  emergencies  grew  with  each  roll  of  the  suns.  The  governor  was 
waiting  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  at  Albany,  and  the  House 
loftily  provided  for  his  exj)en8es,  and  for  Indian  presents  to  keep  the 
fickle  warriors  in  the  interests  of  the  English.  The  Cape  Breton  expe- 
dition was  treated  with  more  favor,  and  £5,000  voted  towards  its  accom- 
plishment. 

The  harbor  of  Louisburg,  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton,  was  considered  the  key  to  the  American  possessions  of  the  French. 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Nova  Scotia  aud  Newfoundland,  including  the 
island  of  Canseau,  had  fallen  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  Cape 
Breton  had  been  ceded  to  the  French,     The  harbor  of  the  latter  was  con- 
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veiiieiit  for  the  reception  and  seuunty  ul"  sliijis  ol'  mury  Ininkiii,  —  Jiiiiii- 
of-war,  and  merclia lit- vessels.  It  afliinled  juiitectioii  to  tiaviytitiou  and 
fisheries,  as  well  as  great  facilities  in  time  of  war,  for  interrupting  the 
navigation  and  fisheries  of  the  enemy.  The  .French  liad  built  a  fortified 
town  — ■  Louisburg  —  upon  the  island,  which  cost  twenty-five  years  of 
labor,  and  thirty  millions  ol'  livres.  It  was  called  the  Dunkirk  of 
America.' 

The  neck  of  land  upon  which  the  town  was  built  was  two  and  a  quar- 
ter miles  in  circumference;  it  was  r^ularly  kid  out  in  squai'es,  with 
broad  streets  lined  with  houses,  chiefly  of  wood,  with  a  few  of  stone.  On 
the  west  side  was  a  spacious  citadel,  on  one  side  of  which  were  the  gov- 
ernor's apartments.  The  ramparts  on  every  side  of  the  town  wore  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  feet  high,  with  a  ditch  eight  feet  wide.  Under  the 
ramparts  were  casements  to  receive  the  women  and  children  during  a 
siege.  There  were  six  bastions  and  three  batteries,  containing  embras- 
ures for  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  cannon.  On  an  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor  was  planted  a  battery  of  thirty  twenty-eight 
pounders ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  directly  opposite  to  the  en- 
trance, was  a  royal  battery  of  twenty-eight  forty-two  pounders,  and  two 
eigh teen-pounders.  On  a  high  cliff  opposite  to  the  island  battery  stood  a 
lighthouse  ;  and  within  the  harbor,  on  the  northeast,  a  magazine  of  naval 
stores. 

The  entrance  to  the  town,  on  the  land  side,  was  over  a  drawbridge, 
near  to  which  was  a  circular  battery,  mounting  sixteen  twenty-four 
pounders. 

The  reduction  of  Louisburg  was  as  desirable  to  the  English  as  that  of 
Carthage  was  to  the  Romans.  Governor  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  origi- 
nated the  hold  project.  The  British  Ministry  approved,  and  ordered 
Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  then  commodore,  to  proceed  from  the  West 
Indies  northward  with  his  squadron,  and  co-operate  with  the  movements 
of  Shirley.  The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  as  well  as  its  boldness, 
at  first  startled  the  New-Englanders,  but  they  soon  caught  the  fire  of 
enthusiasm,  and  made  the  necessary  grants.  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  enlisted  in  the  scheme.  The  Connecticut  division  was  com- 
manded by  Lieutenanl>Govemor  Roger  Woleott,^  bearing  the  commission 

1  MuTshalVs  Colonial  History. 

"  The  Wolcotts  were  of  the  old  English  gentry.  Henry  Wolcott.one  of  tlie  fii'st  settlers 
of  Connecticut,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  John  Wokott,  of  Golden  Manor,  in  England.  The 
manor-house  is  still  standing,  an  immense  eaatle  of  great  antiquity,  designed  for  the  purposes 
of  defense  against  the  exueaaes  of  a  lawlesa  age,  aa  well  as  for  a  permanent  family  residence. 
It  is  richly  ornamented  with  carved  work,  and  upon  the  walls  may  he  aeen  the  motto  of  the 
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of  major-geiieral  The  conimauiler-iii-cliifl  of  tlie  exjiedjtiou  Wiia  Coio- 
ne!  William  Pepperell,  wlio  was  raised  to  the  ruiik  of  lieiiteuaiit-geneval. 

Pepperell  was  a  popular  man,  widely  known,  he  possessed  culture, 
courage,  and  coolness.  He  was  of  la^e,  powerful,  vigorous  frame,  with 
m^netic  face  and  engaging  luannei's.  Before  he  accepted  the  command 
he  asked  advice  of  the  famous  preacher,  Kev.  George  Whitfield,  wlio  re- 
plied that  the  aftair  did  not  look  very  promising ;  that  the  eyes  of  all  the 
world  would  be  upon  him,  and  if  he  did  not  succeed,  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  slain  would  repjxjach  him,  and  if  he  did  succeed  many 
would  regard  him  with  envy  and  try  to  eclipse  his  glory.  Whitfield 
finally  favored  the  expedition,  furnishing  the  motto  Nil  desperavdufii 
Christo  duee,  for  the  flag,  which  gave  the  whole  the  air  of  a  crusade,  and 
many  of  the  missionary's  followers  enlisted.  One  of  them,  a  chaplain,  car- 
ried on  his  shoulder  a  hatchet  with  which  he  intended  to  destroy  the  im- 
ages in  the  French  churches. 

Warren  assumed  command  of  the  naval  forces  by  order  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. The  two  commanders,  Pepperell  and  Warren,  concerted  their  plans, 
and  commenced  operations  in  the  early  spring  of  1745.  The  result  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  age.  Louisbut^  fell,  and  the 
news  of  the  important  victory  filled  America  with  joy  and  Europe  with 
astonishment.  The  colonists  began  to  know  their  own  strength,  and  Eng- 
land was  ^hast  at  the  development  of  so  much  enei^y  and  power.  Bos- 
ton was  illuminated,  even  to  its  most  obscure  alleys,  and  the  night  was 
signalized  by  fire-works  and  bonfires.  All  New  England  observed  a  day 
of  solemn  thanksgiving,  set  apart  by  the  civil  authority. 

After  the  surrender  of  Louisbiirg  a  grand  entertainment  was  given  on 
shore  by  Pepperell,  to  honor  Warren  and  the  various  oiflcers  of  the  navy 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  capture.  Pepperell's  chaplain,  Eev. 
Mr.  Moody,  was  somewhat  prolix  in  saying  grace  before  meals,  and  the 

family  arms,  ykltitis  addiclus  jarare  in  verba  magislTi,  —  "  Inclined  to  swear  in  the  words 
of  no  master."  It  waa  in  keeping  with  the  independent  spirit  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  with  that  of  a  Pnritan  of  a  later  date,  who  spnvned  the  dictation  of  ecclesias- 
tical wisdom.  Wolcott  sold  a  portion  of  his  estate  before  he  left  England.  He  was  a  magistrate 
of  the  Connecticut  colony,  and  hia  descendants  in  the  direct  line  were  magistrates,  judges,  and 
governors  lor  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  succcasdve  years.  Roger  Wolcott  was  the  grand- 
son of  Henry  Wolcott,  and  the  son  of  Simon  Wolcott  and  Martha  Pitkin.  The  latter  — a 
beautiful,  self-reliant  young  woman  —  came  to  Connecticut  to  persuade  her  favorite  brother, 
the  distinguished  William  Pitkin,  to  return  to  England.  Tradition  says  th»t  the  wise  beads 
of  the  colony  were  anxious  to  retain  the  brother  ;  and,  channed  with  the  graces  and  superior 
accomplishments  of  the  sister,  resolved  to  capture  and  keep  her  also.  Hence  they  selected 
Simon  Wolcott,  the  handsomest  and  most  elegant  young  man  in  Conneeticnt,  to  court  and 
mairy  her.  Among  her  descendants  were  six  governors,  and  her  granddaughter  married  an- 
other governor. 
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geiiei-al  was  ]]iiiticul;trly  iuixiotis  (ki  tltis  ucciwiiiii  tliiit  lie  slicmlil  nut  fii- 
tigiie  his  guests.  Yet  lio  diii'o  not  veiitiiiti  llii;  liiiit  (if  liit!vity.  Tlie  cliap- 
lain,  however,  wiis  imbued  with  tlie  spirit  nl'  tho  oceiisiou,  to  the  siijireme 
delight  of  the  officer ;  his  pmyev  ran  thus :  "  Good  Lord,  we  have  so 
much  to  thank  thee  for,  that  time  wouhl  be  iufiiiitely  too  short  to  do  it  in. 
We  must  therefore  leave  it  for  the  work  of  eternity.  Kless  our  board 
and  fellowship  on  this  joyful  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen" 

Warren  was  gazetted  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  on  the  same  day  the 
news  of  the  capitulation  reached  London,  and  was  aftei'wards  knighted. 
Pepperell  was  created  a  bai'onet,  and  made  a  colonel  in  the  British  anny. 
Governor  Shirley  and  Governor  Wentworth  were  each  coufirmed  in  their 
governments.  Tliere  was  a  strai^  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
however,  to  reimburse  the  colonies  for  the  heavy  expenses  which  they  had 
so  nobly  and  magnanunously  incurred,  and,  by  reason  of  which  a  conquest 
was  effected  of  such  magnitude,  it  was  said, "  as  to  prove  an  equivalent  at 
the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  for  all  the  success  of  the  French  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe." '  The  claim  was  prosecuted  several  years  before 
Parliament  could  be  brought  to  sanction  an  appropriation  for  its  payment. 
The  grant  was  finally  obtained  in  1749,  amounting  to  £183,649.  It  was 
received  in  Boston  the  same  year,  and  equitably  divided  among  the  colo- 
nies which  had  incurred  the  expenditure.^ 

The  autumn  of  1745  witnessed  the  destruction  of  Saratoga.  A  party 
of  French  and  Indians  from  Crown  Point  surprised  the  settlement, 
bui-ned  the  fort  and  other  buildings,  massacred  more  than  thirty 
families,  and  carried  many  persons  into  captivity.  The  country  was  un- 
covered to  the  very  city  of  Albany,  and  the  utmost  consternation  pre- 
vailed. The  northern  settlers  fled  from  their  homes  with  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  and  complained  loudly  of  the  neglect  of  the  government  in 
providing  for  their  safety.     General  dissatisfaction  prevailed. 

Now  was  Clinton's  turn  to  be  avenged.  He  had  repeatedly  urged  the 
building  of  a  fortress  in  the  desolated  region,  and  he  reproached  the  House 
so  sharply  for  its  inattention  to  his  requisitions,  that,  suppressing  resent- 
ment and  wrath,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  to  concur  in  every  reasonable 
measure  for  the  safety  of  the  province,  the  assistance  of  the  distressed,  and 

'  Belknap.     Doufflass.    Mass.  Trans.,  Vol.  I.     PepperdVs  Lellera. 

'  The  exact  sum  was  £183,649  25  s.  71  rf.  The  i^nt  who  prosecuted  the  claim  encoiintered 
diflicultiea  at  every  step.  His  name  was  William  Bollan.  The  money  was  in  specie.  -  It 
consisted,  according  to  a  note  in  Holms,  of  two  hundred  and  fifteen  chests  (three  thousand 
pieces  of  eight,  on  an  average,  in  each  chest)  of  milled  pieces  of  eight,  and  one  hundred  casks 
of  coined  copper.  There  wei*  seventeen  cart  and  tnick  loads  of  the  silver,  and  about  ten 
track-loads  of  copper.    Ma^.  Bui.  Coll. 
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m  any  well  cJiicLfU.  I  [liii  t  t  li-jtie&siii^  tin.  (m.iii>  1  tw  u<l&  wiu 
offered  for  scalps  lulls  passed  fi.i  rusiiy  scouting  ptitits  eiuctiiy  it 
djubts  and  lumishiiig  and  tianaportiDp,'  detichmeutto  lud  provisions  to  ill 
Indian  all  es  But  iresh  demands  iccumuhted  and  every  ad\ince  of 
monej  crt  itcd  a  qudirel  aniou„  tbe  members  olten  relitin^  to  the  parti 
tion  of  tht,  gencial  burden  among  the  txiunties  and  was  granted  uiidei 
piottst 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Rev.  Samuel  Buel,  D.  D.,  commenced 
his  fifty  years'  pastorate.  He  was  called  to  the  church  of  Easthampton, 
Long  Island,  tlmjugh  the  recornmeudatioii  of  Rev.  Aaron  Bun'  of  Newark. 
He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Itev.  Jonathan  Edwai'ds,  and  had  married  tlie 
gi'anddaughter  of  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deerfield.  He  was  a  small-sized, 
active,  cheerful,  resolute  man,  of  profound  scholarship  and  enthusiastic 
piety.  He  was  loud  of  society,  of  the  chase,  wa'?  gifted  in  anecdote,  and 
his  ready  wit  was  the  delight  of  his  associates.' 

'  Tlie  daughter  (Jerusha)  of  Dr.  Buel  was  iiiarrieil  December  15,  1768,  to  David  Gardiner, 
the  sixth  lord  of  the  manor  of  Gai'diiier's  Island.  After  tlic  inarriage  uei'eniony  tlio  clergyman 
■was  congratulated  hy  some  of  hix  ^leople  u]h>ii  tlia  honorable  wedding.  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
"  I  always  wished  to  give  my  daughter  to  the  Lord."  Dr.  Buel  remained  at  hia  post  duiing 
the  Revolution.  He  made  no  ejfort  to  conceal  his  Whig  principles,  but  his  pleasantry,  |)o- 
liteness,  anil  tact  secured  him  the  friendship  of  the  British  otflcers  i|UO]'tercd  at  Kii»tliitmpto[i. 
Ha  often  dined  with  them.  At  one  time  he  had  lieen  invited  hy  Sir  William  Erskine 
to  accompany  them  on  a  deer-hunt,  and  was  behind  time  at  the  hour  a|4>ainted.  The 
younger  officers,  impatient  of  delay,  had  mounted  when  he  was  seen  approaching.  Sir  Wil- 
liam re([uired  them  to  dismount  and  rei-eiva  the  clergyman.  Lord  Percy  was  irritated  that 
such  deference  should  be  shown  "on  old  rebel, "  and  when  introduced  was  nngracious.  Dr. 
Buel  inijuired  what  division  of  the  army  he  had  the  honor  to  command.  "A  legion  of  devils 
juat  firma  heli!"  was  the  ill-natured  wply.  "Ah,  then"  said  the  clergyman,  with  a  low 
bow,  "  I  suppose  I  have  the  honor  to  address  Seekebub  the  pHnee  of  devils."  Although  the 
retort  was  so  Jtcenly  felt  that  the  young  nobleman's  hand  touched  his  sword  (a  movement 
instantly  checked  by  Sir  William),  he  was  captivated  by  the  wit  and  brilliant  humor  of  the 
minister  long  before  the  chase  was  ended,  and  subseqneatly  became  one  of  his  wannest  ad- 
inireiB.  On  another  occasion  Sir  William  met  Dr.  Buel  and  remarked  that  he  had  ordered 
the  ))eoplB  of  his  porish  to  appear  the  next  day  (Sunday)  at  Sonthampton  with  their  teams 
■'  I  know  you  have,"  responded  the  clergyman,  "  but  I  um  commander  in  chief  im  thai  day 
and  have  annulled  your  order."  The  precedence  was  pleasantly  idinitted  and  the  order 
revoked.  Dr.  iluel  was  the  immediate  successor  in  the  cliuruh  of  ?<■'.  N  ilnuiJ  Hui  fmg 
who  succeeded  Rev.  Thomas  James,  the  first  ministei'  of  tlie  tonn   lu  IbSu 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 


PHILIP   LIVINGSTON. 

Philip  LiviHGsTON.  —  Pkilip  Livingston's  Suss.  —  Wclliam  Livingston,  ^PniLipLiV- 
itJOSTON'a  Daughters.  —  Philip  Livingmion's  Death.  — John  KuTiiEBFOJin.  —The 

iHDtAN    CONFBBEWCB     OF    OCTOBER,    1745.  —  FHEDERIOK     PHILIPSE.  —  THK    PHILIFSE 

Family. —  Phillpse  Manor.— Mary  Phiupse.  — Clinto.v  and  the  Assembly. — 
Preparations  fur  the  Canadian  Campaign.  —  Indian  Conference  op  17*6.  —  Hok- 
RORs  OF  War.  —  Chief  Justice  Db  Lancey,  —  Dr.  Coluen.  —  Violent  Contests.  — 
New  VoBK  under  Discipline. —A  Glimpse  of  New  Yokk  in  1752.— The  Odd  Weiv 
niNo.  —  Rev,  Aaron  Burr. —  Sir  Danvehs  Osbobnb. — Statesmanship  of  Lieu. 

TBNANT-GnVBENOR  DE  LANCBY.  —  ThE  AlHANY  CONGRESS.  —  KING'S  COLLEGE.  — Wfl.- 

LiAM  Livingston.  ^  The  Great  Feud.  —  New  York  Society  Lirkarv.  —  Governor 
Sir  Charles  Haudv.  —  The  French  War.  —  Generai,  Bkahdock.  —  Washinuton. 
—  War.  — AoAiiFA.  — Hon.  John  Waox  —The  Wah's  Estatb.  —  The  Wa'its  Man- 
sion. —  AiicHiBALu  Kennedy.  —  No  1  Broadway. 

PHILIP  LIVINGSTON  (the  second  lord  of  the  manor)  was  one  of 
the  counselors.  He  exercised  his  delegated  authority  only  upon 
special  occasions,  however,  as  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  in  - 
his  elegant  manor-house.  In  all  conferences  with  the  Indiana  Ina  pre,aence 
was  esteemed  iiidispeusable.  He  had  been  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  nearly  a  fourth  of  a  century,  and  was  conversant  with  whatever  con- 
cerned their  relations  with  the  people  of  the  province.  At  an  interview 
with  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations  in  the  autumn  of  1745,  he  opposed 
the  governor's  scheme  for  reducing  Crown  Point,  giving  reasons  which 
occasioned  a  personal  exchange  of  incivilities  by  no  means  flattering  to 
either  party ;  at  the  same  time  a  few  Mohawk  warriors  complained  that 
Livii^ton  had  obtained  a  patent  for  a  large  tract  of  land  in  their  country 
which  had  never  been  bought  or  paid  for,  although  Indian  names  were 
attached  to  the  documents.  Clinton  censured  Livingston,  while  the 
latter  declared  that  the  transaction  was  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as 
all  former  transactions  of  the  kind,  only  the  Indians  had  since  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  and  denied  the  right  of  the  old  chief  (now  deceased) 
to  negotiate   sales.     He  said  such  difficulties  were  constantly  arising. 
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The  young  Wiiniois,  as  aiion  as  tliyir  fatlioi-s  were  gone,  looked  orouud  to 
see  what  had  been  dune,  and  grumbled  if  Uiey  happeiictl  to  covet  what 
their  aires  had  sold.  The  governors  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Pennsylvania  were  present  at  this  meeting.  It  was  I'eai-ed  that  the  Six 
Nations  would  revolt  and  go  over  to  the  enemy,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  enlist  them  in  the  British  interest  Clinton  thought  Livingston 
should  reliuq^uish  his  claim  to  the  contested  property,  and  Livingston 
thought  the  British  goverameiit  must  be  getting  feeble  if  the  officers 
recently  engral'ted  upon  New  York  were  a  sample  of  its  governii^  mate- 
ria! ;  he  considered  himself  entitled  to  protection, 

Philip  Livingston  supported  three  princely  establishments, —  one  in  New 
York  City,  one  in  Albany,  and  his  manor-house.  He  lived  in  a  style  of 
courtly  magnificence.  He  was  now  sixty  years  of  age.  His  brother 
Robert  (somewhat  younger  than  himself)  built  the  lai^  stone  house  at 
Clermont,  (sketch,  page  -319)  and  was  residing  there  with  his  family,  of 
which  the  future  Judge  Eobert  E.  Livingston  —  the  father  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Chancellor  Livingston  —  was  ont  of  tht  most  conspicuous 
members.  He,  Eobert  R  Livingston  wa*  now  twent>  si\  and  hid  been 
married  about  three  years  to  Margaret  Beekmtn  the  diu^htei  of  Colonel 
Henry  Beekman  and  Janet  Livingston  and  granddauglitei  tn  her 
mother's  side,  of  liobert,  nephew  of  the  first  loid  of  the  maiioi  and 
Margaretta  Schuyler  (only  daughter  of  Hon.  Peter  Schuyler).  Tliey  had 
a  large  family,  of  whom  more  presently. 

Philip  Livingston's  six  sons  were  already  assuming  the  tasks  and  respon- 
sibilities of  active  life.  Eobert  succeeded  to  the  manor,  and  was  the  last 
lord,  the  Eevolution  breaking  the  entail.  Peter  Van  Brugh,  Philip,  John, 
William,  and  Henry  were  all  educated  at  Yale.  Peter  Van  Brugh  Liv- 
ingston went  into  mercantile  speculations  on  an  extensive  scale,  married 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  James  Alexander,  and  built  a  iiandsome  house 
on  Prince  Street;  he  was  subsequently  president  of  the  New  York  Con- 
gress. Philip  became  a  prominent  merchant,  erected  a  stone  mansion  on 
Duke  Street,  and  a  chamiing  villa  on  Brooklyn  Heights.  He  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  John  was  also  a  merchant;  he  married 
Catharine,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Abraham  De  Peyster,  the  treasurer  of  the 
province  from  1721  to  1767,  and  one  of  the  richest  magnates  of  his  time. 
They  lived  pretentiously  on  Queen  Street  near  the  De  Peyster  homestead. 
William  was  the  pet  and  proteg^  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Van 
Brugh,  and  passed  much  of  his  boyhood  with  her  in  Albany.  Before  he  was 
fourteen  years  old  he  had  spent  an  entire  year  among  the  Mohawks,  under 
the  care  of  an  English  missionary.  Tlie  language  and  habits  of  the  Indians 
were  esteemed  an  essential  pait  of  his  education,  as  the  proper  measures 
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[O  be  pursued  iu  reyimi  to  the  l-temli  iiui  imiians  wijs  the  chief  subject 
of  colonial  vigiluiice  ami  .apprehLiciioii  This  wits  I'nmi  1730  to  1737- 
He  was  graduated  troia  Yale,  at  the  head  of  his  class,  in  1741, -and 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Jarnes  Ale\andei  He  was  an  apt  scholar, 
and,  through  the  vigor  and  quickness  ot  his  perceptions,  took  marvelous 
strides  in  legal  knowledge.  One  day  his  father  questioned  him  as  to  how 
he  spent  his  evenings.  "  Never  fear  for  my  morals,"  he  replied.  "  I  am 
plodding  at  mathematics  and  astronomy  every  night  until  alter  'nine 
o'clock."  He  married  Susanna  French,  the  granddaughter  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Anthony  Broekholls,  and  the  great-granddaughter  of  the  firat 
lord  of  Pbilipse  Manor.  He  became  the  celebrated  war-governor  of  New 
Jersey.  Henry  was  an  extensive  ship-owner  and  importer,  and  he  also 
built  himself  a  residence  in  New  York  City. 

Philip  Livingston's  three  daughters  were  brilliant  and  accomplished 
womeiL  Sarah  married  William  Alexander,  —  Lord  Stirling,  —  the  son 
of  James  Alexander.  Alida  mamed  Henry  Hawsou,  and,  after  his  deatli, 
Martin  HofI'man.     Catharine  married  John  L  Lawrence.^ 

Among  the  counselors  who  attended  the  governor  during  his  conference 
■with  the  Indians  in  Albany,  were  Joseph  Murray  and  John  Rutherford. 
The  latter  was  a  new-comer,  but  a  man  of  rank  and  learning.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Lords  across  the  water,  and  Clinton  was  annoyed.  He 
had  in  his  mind  one  or  two  native  New-Yorkers  whom  he  wished  to 
serve,  and  urgently  requested  that  the  appointment  of  Rutherford  might 
be  revoked.  He  did  not  accomplish  his  point,  but  he  did  make  an  enemy 
of  the  gentleman  in  question.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-four  Indiana 
marched  into  Albany  the  night  before  the  conference  opened.  Forty- 
three  sachems  called  on  the  governor  and  his  party  about  six  o'clock. 
They  were  each  treated  to  a  glass  of  rum,  and,  after  an  exchange  of 
courtesies,  departed  to  partake  of  the  supper  prepared  for  them  by  the 
■  mayor  and  citizens  of  Albany.  The  subject  of  an  aggressive  campaign  into 
Canada,  with  the  help  of  the  Indians,  was  discussed  during  this  conference 
without  specific  results.  The  treaty  was  renewed  with  the  Mohawks,  and 
the  commissioners  from  the  other  colonies  urged  united  effort  in  the  matter 

•  Philip  Livingston  died  in  1749.  His  funeral  services  were  condutted  in  the  most  stately 
and  ceremonious  manner.  His  city  mansion  in  Broad  Street,  New  York,  and  most  of  the 
houses  in  the  block,  were  thrown  open  to  accommodate  the  vast  assemblage.  A  pipe  of  wine 
was  apiced  for  the  oceaaian,  and  to  each  of  the  eight  beavers  were  given  a  pair  of  gloves,  a 
scarf,  a  handkerchief,  a  mourning-ring,  and  a  monkey  spoon.  The  ohsequiea  were  repeated  at 
the  manor  with  increased  formalities.  In  addition  \a  similar  gifts  to  the  beaiers,  as  in  the 
city,  gloves  and  liandkerchiefs  were  presented  to  eanh  of  the  tenants.  The  eipensea  were 
enormous-  William,  his  fifth  son,  was  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  the  custom,  and  auhse- 
quently  wrote  a  caustic  article  on  "  eitravagance  at  funerals." 
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of  repelling  tlie  cruel  inviisions  of  the  enoniy.  It  wa-s  evident  there  coulil 
be  no  permanent  repose  until  the  French  power  was  crushed  iu  America. 
But  Clinton  was  at  variance  with  his  couuseloi's,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Indians  was  doubtful ;  several  of  the  elder  chiefs  manifested  marked  dis- 
inclination to  pledge  themselves  to  any  belligerent  action,  until  after  a 
grand  council  of  their  warrioi-s  at  Onondaga. 


Upon  his  return  to  New  Yorlt  the  governor  stopped  a  few  days  at  Phil- 
ipse  Manor.  Frederi;,k  Phdipse  tht,  second  lord,  had  recently  expanded 
the  great  old-fashioned  roomy  manoi-house  (the  present  City  Hall  of 
Youkers,  on  the  Hudson)  into  thrice  its  former  size,  by  the  addition  of  the 
elegant  eastern  front,  with  its  regiment  of  windows,  and  two  entrances, 
each  ornamented  with  ei£,'ht  columns  and  corresponding  pilasters.  Among 
the  horse-chestnuts  and  „'arden  terraces  which  skirted  the  velvety  lawn 
between  the  mansion  and  Locust  Hill,  crept  the  Albany  and  New  York 
post-road.  Cultivated  European  tastes  were  everywhere  distinguishable  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  grounds  and  parks ;  and  immense  gardens,  through 
which  stretched  graveled  walks  bordered  with  box,  delighted  the  eye  with 
a  wealth  of  shrubs  and  flowers  rarely  excelled  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, or  age.  The  greensward  sloped  gradually  and  smoothly  to  the  river 
on  the  west.  The  roof  of  the  edifice  was  surmounted  by  a  heavy  line  of 
balustrade,   forming  a  terrace,   which   commanded   an  extensive   view.   ' 
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The  contrast  from  the  scene  as  it  appeared  at  the  same  point,  when  the 
ancient  structure,  fronting  the  south,  was  first  erected  in  1682,  was  striking 
indeed.  It  arose  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  wild.  To  the  north  and 
east  were  wooded  hills,  vales,  thorny  dells,  rooky  steeps,  and  fenceless  pas- 
tures ;  to  the  south  was  a  mad  and  musical  cieek  rushing  down  through 
a  narrow  ravine,  and  fretting  and  foaming  over  Dutch  mill-dams  in  its 
way,  until  it  often  upset  them  altogether ;  and  to  the  west  was  the  broad 
Hudson,  with  its  opposite  bank  of  feldspar  and  augite,  and  its  waters  un- 
ruffled, save  by  an  occasional  sloo])  and  a  few  paddle -Ixiats.  To-day  (in 
1876)  the  ambitious  city  of  Yonkers  covers  the  romantic  site,  extending 
six  miles  along  the  river  by  three  miles  or  more  inland.  And  in  its  very 
heart  stands  the  pioneer  manor-house,  a  curious  mixture  of  Dutch  and 
English  architecture,  having  externally  undergone  no  special  alteration.^ 

The  interior  of  the  new  part  was  elaborately  iiuished.  The  walls  were 
wainscoted,  and  the  ceilings  were  iu  arabesque  work.  Marble  mantels 
were  imported  from  England.  The  main  halls  of  entrance  were  about 
fourteen  feet  wide,  and  the  superb  staircases,  with  their  mahogany 
hand-rails  and  balusters  were  proportionally  broad,  and  gave  an  air  of 
grandeur  to  the  premises.  The  dormitories  for  the  fifty  or  more  house- 
hold servants  were  in  the  gable  roof. 

The  present  IokI  of  the  manor  had  never  been  hampered  by  any  of  the 
cares  which  attend  the  accumulation  of  property.  His  whole  life  was 
spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  it.  His  mother  was  an  accomplished  English- 
woman, the  daughter  of  Governor  Sparks  of  Barbadoes.^    He  had  been 

'  In  1778  the  Legislature  of  New  York  declared  Frederick  PhCipae,  the  third  lord  of  the 
manor,  attainted  of  treason,  and  the  manor  confiscated.  In  1784  tlie  State  offered  it  for  sale 
in  tracts  to  suit  purchasers.  The  manor-house  and  lands  adjoining  were  hought  by  Comelins 
P.  Low  of  New  York,  and  became  the  rallying-spot  for  the  villajfe  ot  Yonkers.  Low  did 
not  occupy  the  mansion,  but  sold  it  again.  Prior  to  1813  it  had  had  many  owners.  Then 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lemuel  Wells,  who  lived  in  it  twenty-nine  years.  He  died  childless 
and  intestate,  and,  leaving  no  will,  hia  estate  was  divided  among  sixteen  heirs.  Again  the 
building  had  an  uneasy  and  changefiil  proprietorship,  until  about  eight  years  ago,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  corporation  of  Yonkers,  for  a  City  Hall.  It  was  necessary  to  alt«r  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  northern  portion  of  the  interior  in  order  to  provide  space  for  a  modem  court- 
room. But  good  sense  was  displayed  in  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment,  and,  although 
the  boundary  lines  of  former  centuries  were  obliterated  in  that  particular  part,  yet  the  south- 
western apartments  have  been  carefully  shielded  from  modern  innovation,  and  in  their  an- 
tique garments  are  among  the  last  links  which  connect  us  with  the  remote  period  of  tomahawks 
and  scalping-hnives. 

'  Frederick  Philipse,  the   first  1  rd    f  th    m  as  bo  n  abont  1626,  at  Bolswaert  in 

Friesland.  He  married,  in  1662  M  ret  H  rd  brook,  th  widow  of  Peter  Rudolphus  Db 
Vries,  who  had  one  child.  Eve  tthtm  fh  m  ag  with  Philipse,  and  who  was 
adopted  by  Philipse  as  his  own  Afte  th  death  f  th  lady,  Philipse  marrieii  <in  1692) 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Oloff  S.  V  C  rtl  ndt,  1  I  w  f  John  Derval.  Philii>se  died  in 
1702.      His  children  were.  Eve  (as    bo     >PhlpAilph       nd  Annet;je.     Eve  married  Jaco- 
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th        ghly     1  cat  d     nd      h       mm  1  ate       [  rv   ion,  and   had  spent 

ra    1     f  }  ly  1  f         E      p       H  \       English  wife,  Joanna, 

thd      It        tl      t#       tG  AtlyB     kholls.     He  presided 

htent         I       f!k  htyllli  udal  sovereign.     He 

upinjrsnthV      hftl  tltnl  court-baron  of  the 

m         (        t.hhw       111  111       thttojdon  tlie  site  of  the 

p    se  t  C  tty  H  1     k     J      d  t    k  n     of  criminal  matters, 

administering  justice  and  not  infrequently  capital  punishment.  He 
feasted  his  tenants  on  the  two  great  rent-days,  —  one  at  Yonkers  and  the 
other  at  Sleepy  Hollow.  In  lieu  of  rent,  a  couple  of  fat  hens  or  a  day's 
work  was  often  received.  The  farmers  near  the  river  paid  higher  rates, 
from  beii^  guaranteed  greater  privileges. 

The  city  establishment  of  Philipse  was  as  pretentious  as  the  manor- 
hall,  and  it  was  where  the  courtly  aristocracy  of  the  province  were  wont 
to  meet  in  gay  and  joyous  throng.  Philipse  was  polished  in  his  manners, 
hospitable,  generous,  cordial,  manly.  He  had  little  taste  for  politics,  and 
yet  he  mixed  somewhat  in  public  life.  He  represented  Philipseborough 
for  many  years  in  the  Assembly,  and  be  was  for  a  long  period  the  baron 
and  second  judge  of  the  Exchequer.  Notwithstanding  his  Dutch  ancestry 
on  his  father's  side  he  was  ardently  attached  to  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  through  the  provisions  in  his  will  that  St.  John's  Church  in  Yon- 
kers was  afterwards  erected  by  the  family  ;  a  glebe  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  a«res  of  excellent  land  was  also  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
church,  and  a  parsonage  huiltfor  the  minister.' 

buH  Van  Cortlandt,  the  younger  brother  of  her  Btep-mother  ;  Annetje  married  Fliilip  Frpnch. 
Adolphe  never  married.  Philip,  the  alder  aoii,  went  to  Barbadoes,  where  he  raarried  the  daughter 
of  Governor  Sparks.  He  died  some  two  years  heforo  hia  fathpr,  leaving  an  only  son,  Freder- 
ick, who  subsequently  became  the  second  lord  of  the  manor.  Long  Island  Hist.  Soc  Coll., 
Vol.  I.  362,  365.  Mrs.  Catharine  Van  Cortlaudt  Philipse  lived  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
Mntury  after  her  huaband'a  death.  She  was  chiefly  instrumental  (in  1689)  in  building  the 
church  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  nearly  opposite  Castle  Philipse,  which  was  done  at  the  expense  of 
herself  and  husband  ;  it  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  church  edifice  in  the  State.  While 
superintending  the  work,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  up  from  the  city  on  horseback, 
mounted  on  a  pillion  behind  her  favorite  brother,  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt,     See  page  30S. 

■  Frederick  Philipse,  the  second  lord  of  the  manor  died  in  1751  The  first  minister  called 
1«  St.  John's  Church  was  Rev  Harry  Munro  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  and  versed  in  French  Italian  Hebrew  and  Erse  while  bis  theological  attainments 
were  eiccpttonally  good.  He  was  the  <ron  o(  Robert  Munro  ot  Dingwall,  near  Inverness, 
Scotland,  who  was  great-grandson  of  '^  r  Robeit  Munro  twenty  fourth  Baron  of  Fowlis, 
and  third  Baronet  by  his  first  wife  He  tame  to  this  country  (in  1757)  aschaplain  of  one 
of  the  regiments  specially  raised  for  service  in  the  uolonie?  against  the  French.  He  was  with 
the  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburg),  and  he  waa  present  at  the  taking  of  Tioon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point.  He  was  with  the  amiy  until  1763.  He  went  to  Yonkers  about 
1765.  He  married  for  his  third  wife  (March  31,  1766)  Eve,  daughter  of  Peter  Jay  and  Mary 
Van  Cortlandt  (Mary  Van  Cortlandt  was  the  daughter  of  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  and  Eve 
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His  children  received  eveiy  .idvuutage  iii  the  way  of  instniction  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  wealtliy  pareiits  t(i  liestow  His  eldei  son,  Frederick 
(who  became  the  thii-d  aud  last  lord  of  thu  iniiiioi),  was  graduated  at 
King's  College  in  New  York  He  gixjw  iij)  .ui  uiileut  Churchman,  and 
opened  his  purse  generously  to  all  LLuiUbto  puiposos  His  tastes  were 
literary.  He  took  very  little  part  lu  imhlic  dll.ui-^,  although  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  f'oi  seveial  >eii'^  He  was  kntmn  iisa  scholarly 
gentleman  of  the  old  school  and  an  oiuanient  lu  polite  society.  He  lived 
in  a  style  of  magnificence  exceeding  all  ol  his  i)redecessois  The  manor- 
houae  was  furnished  anew,  and  on  every  side  thei'e  was  costly  and  showy 
display.  His  wife  was  an  imperioui  woman  of  iasliion  It  is  said  that 
it  was  her  pride  to  appear  upon  the  ioa<ls  of  Westchester,  skillfully 
reining  four  splendid  jet-hlack  steeds  with  liei  own  hands.  She  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  her  caniat;e  a  shoit  time  betoie  the  Revolution. 
Her  husband  was  one  of  those  who  tned  to  nutintain  so  stiict  a  neutrality 
in  the  commencement  of  the  great  strn^le  as  U)  piotect  his  property. 
But  he  failed.  He  was  at  heart  a  lojahst,  and  luul  no  iaith  in  the  success 
of  the  American  arms.  He  was  very  soon  suspected  of  favoring  the 
British,  and  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  the  city  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
He  was,  however,  at  the  manoi-hall  until  after  the  battle  of  White 
Plains,  and  Washington  and  his  generals  spent  several  nights  under  his 
terraced  roof.  It  is  said  Washington  occupied  the  southwestern  cham- 
ber. It  is  an  immense  room  and  has  an  old-iashioned  Dutch  fireplace 
with  jambs  about  three  feet  deep,  faced  m  hlue  and  white  tile,  bearing 
scriptural  illustrations  and  appropriate  references.  The  chimney  (now 
almost  two  hundred  years  old)  is  of  peculiarly  quaint  constniction,  and  has 
a  secret  passage-way  from  this  apartment  to  some  undei^round  retreat, 
the  object  of  which  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  bricks  of  which  it  was 
built  were  imported  from  Holland. 

Phiiipse  (the  second  lord)  had  three  lovely  and  accomplished  daughters, 
of  whom  yusan  married  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson,  the  son  of  Hon.  John 
Robinson  of  Vii^nia,  the  president  of  that  colony  on  the  retirement  of 
Governor  Oooch.  The  bride  received  a  handsome  estate  from  her  father, 
on  the  Hudson,  opposite  West  Point,  where,  in  1750,  they  erected  a  ro- 
mantic dwelling  for  a  summer  home.  It  was  fashioned  according  to  the 
prevailing  style  of  country-seats  in  England  at  that  period ;  its  entrance- 

Philipse),  and  sister  of  Sir  James  Jay  (M.  D.)  and  Chief  Justice  John  Jay.  Their  only  child 
was  Peter  Jay  Munro,  the  celeTirated  lawyer  ;  he  inairied  Mai^iet,  daughter  of  Henry  White 
and  Eve  Van  Cortlandt  (Eve  Van  Cortlandtwas  the  daughter  of  Frederick  Van  Cortlandt  and 
Frances  Jay,  and  granddaughter  of  Jacohus  Van  Cortlandt),  and  of  his  daughters  Frances  be- 
CHine  the  wife  of  Bishop  De  Lancey,  Harriet  ol"  Augustus  Proderifk  Van  Cortlandt,  and  Ann 
ot  Eliaa  I>e?biosses  Hunter.  —JS'au  York  Oencalogical  aad  Biotjraphiad,  Eecord,  IV.  128. 
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hall  was  immensely  broad',  and  its  apartments  stately,  altlioi^,'!i  tbe  ceil- 
ings were  low.  Tbe  carving  and  the  tiles  were  of  unique  iiattern.  Gar- 
dens, lawns,  fruit-orchards,  highly  cultivated  fields,  and  great  deer-parks 
soon  surrounded  the  home  of  the  military  scholar,  and,  in  deference  to  the 
family  of  his  mother,  the  bride  named  tbe  estate  "  Beverley,"  It  was  for 
the  next  twenty-five  years  the  abode  of  a  generous  and  courtly  hospitality, 
Robinson  was  a  major  in  the  British  army,  under  General  Wolfe,  and 
fought  with  heroic  courage  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  When  tbe  Revo- 
lutionary controversy  commenced  he  opposed  the  measures  of  the  Minis- 
try, gave  up  the  use  of  impoited  merchandise  and  clad  himself  and  his 
family  in  fabrics  of  domestic  manufactuie  But  he  opposed  also  the 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  tbe  mother  couutij  He  was  not  a  native- 
bom  citizen  of  America.  He  w^s  a  letiicd  officer  of  the  king's  forces, 
liable  to  be  called  upon  at  auy  time  m  cise  ot  w  ir.  His  idea  of  a  sol-  . 
dier's  firat  duty  was  obedieuLe  to  superior  authority.  Hence,  although  he 
greatly  desired  to  take  a  neutiil  part  when  hostilities  broke  out,  the  con- 
trary pressure  was  so  strong  that  he  yielded,  and  removed  his  family  to 
his  city  mansion,  whence  they  took  refuge  in  Great  Britain  at  the  close 
of  the  war.^  His  immense  estate  was  confiscated  by  the  Legislatui-e  of 
the  State,  and  sold. 

Mary  Phiiipse,  the  younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  was  born  at  tbe 
manor-bouse  in  1730.  She  was  the  brilliant  young  lady  who  captivated 
Washington,  when  he  was  tbe  giiest  of  Colonel  Robinson  at  the  New  York 
mansion  of  the  latter,  in  1756,  while  on  his  horseback  journey  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Boston.  Whether  the  stylish  Virginia  colonel  was  backward  about 
coming  forward,  or  whether  he  was  actually  rejected  by  the  beautiful 
belle,  will  ever  remain  a  question.  Colonel  Roger  Morris  was  the  favored 
suitor,  and  shortly  afterward  the  fashion,  the  rank,  the  l«auty,  and  the 
scholarship  of  the  capital  were  assembled  at  tbe  manor-liall  in  Yonkers 
to  celebrate  the  bridal.     Morris  had  been  a  fellow -soldier  with  Washing- 

1  The  children  of  Colonel  Beverly  Rohinsnn  bU  attaJnFil  distinction.  Beverley  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in  the  Britisli  army,  and  settled  at  St.  John'a,  Keiv  Brtinsivitlt,  where  lie  lie- 
came  President  of  the  Royal  Council.  He  died  in  New  York  City  in  1816.  John  wns  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Koyal  Council,  and  treasnrer  of  Kcw  IlninsH-ick  ;  also  nLityor  of  St.  Johns,  iiiicl 
president  of  the  fiiat  bank  ever  chartered  in  that  eolony.  Sir  Freilerick  pa-ssed  througli  all 
the  gradations  of  army  muk,  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  at  the  siege  of 
St.  Sebastian,  and  at  the  passage  of  the  Nievre  ;  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Canadhin 
forces  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  iippninled-goveriioi'  of  llp|wr  Canaila  in  1815,  at  the  same 
time  reeeiving  the  onler  of  knighthood.  He  was  aftenvards  advanced  to  the  Owler  of  the 
Bath.  He  visited  Beverly  in  hin  mature  manhood,  and  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  while 
regaiiling  with  profound  admiration  the  bennties  which  encompassed  his  birthplace.  Sir 
\Vi:iiain  Henry  was  knighted  by  the  kJLig  for  valnahlo  services  I'cndei'ed  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment.    His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Cortlandt  Skinner  of  New  Jersey. 
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ton  on  the  field  of  Monongahela,  where  Eraddock  fell,  in  the  summer  of 
1755.  He  built,  shortly  after  his  marriage,  the  fine  old  maiisiou  at  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  Street,  which  was  the  residence  (until  her  death 
in  1865)  of  the  widow  of  Aaron  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
known  as  Madame  Jumel.  It  was  surrounded  hy  highly  ornamented 
grounds,  and  its  situation,  from  its  commanding  view  of  the  Harlem  River 
at  High  Bridge,  to  Long  Island  Sounii  and  beyond,  was  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  ittia  t  ve  Dn  Miiihattan  Island  Morris  adhered  to  the  crown 
after  thu  D  chiition  rf  Independence  m  1776  and  when  in  the  autumn 
of  tliat  year  the  American  army  under  W  -ishington  eniimped  ipon  Hai 
lem  Heiphtb  md  occupied  Fort  Washington  he  tied  to  Beverly  for  safety 
andA\abhin  ton  made  the  hind  some  M  in    n       i  n  !  ib  headpi  ters  ftr 


a  time.  The  estate  of  Adolphe  Philipse  reverted  at  his  death  to  his  nephew, 
the  second  lord  of  the  manor.  At  the  death  of  the  latter  the  land  in  Put- 
nam County  was  divided  between  his  younger  children.  The  part  around 
and  including  Lake  Mahopac  fell  to  Mary  (Philipse),  Mrs.  Roger  Morris. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  tenants  in  that  region  semi-yearly,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Eevolution,  and  was  very  much  beloved  by  them.  She 
occupied  the  little  log-house  of  her  great-uncle  at  first ;  but  she  finally 
caused  to  be  erected  a  much  larger  and  better  structure  of  logs,  where  she 
passed  several  weeks  every  season.     This  log-hotise  is  still  in  existence,  a 
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frame-house  having  been  built  around  it.  It  is  occupied  by  a  man  so 
aged  that  he  can  distinctly  remember  when  boats  could  sail  from  the 
Hudson  Kiver  through  Canal  Street,  in  New  York  City,  to  the  Fresh 
Water  Pond  in  Centre  Street,  It  is  near  the  famous  "Red  Mill,"  which 
was  built  by  the  Philipae  tenants  in  1745,  some  giving  timber,  some 
boards,  and  some  labor,  as  it  was  esteemed  of  great  importance  to  have  a 
place  to  grind  the  grain  which  was  raised  in  this  remote  country.  The 
loft  of  the  mill  was  used  as  a  church  for  many  years,  and  Mrs.  Morris  al- 
ways attended  divine  service  there  whenever  on  a  visit  to  her  temints. 
During  the  Eevolution  the  mill  was  converted  into  a  storehouse  for  the 
American  army,  and  Mrs.  Morris's  log-house  was  more  than  once  occu- 
pied by  Washington,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  tragic  events, 

A  slice  of  the  Philipse  estate  bordering  upon  the  Harlem  Eiver  (ex- 
tending towards  Yonkers)  had  been  conveyed  by  the  first  lord  of  the 
manor  to  Jacohus  Van  Cortlandt,'  the  husband  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Eve. 

1  OlotrS.  Van  Cortlandt  (the  first  Van  Cortlandt  in  this  countrj)  was  marriert  to  Ann,  the 
sisttr  of  Govcrt  Loockermans,  in  the  Dutch  Chunh,  New  York,  February  26  lb42  Their 
children  were,  1,  Stepbanus,  born  1643,  married  Gertrude  ''chujler  2,  Maria,  married  Jere- 
miaa  Van  Rensselaer  ;  3,  John,  died  unmamed  4,  Sophia,  mamcd  Andrew  Teller  ,  'i  Cath- 
arine, married  John  Derval,  aftei-warda  FredeMcIt  PhiLji'se  b,  Comtlia  marned  Bi-andt 
Schuyler  ;  7,  Jacobus,  born  1858,  married  Eve  Philipse 

Stephanua  Van  Cortlandt  and  Gertrude  Schuyler  s  children  were,  1,  John,  mami  d  Anne 
Sophia  Van  Schaack,  and  left  an  only  daughter,  Gertrude,  ^^ho  marned  Philip  Verplanck  ; 
2,  Anno,  who  married  Stelilien  De  Ijineey  ;  3,  Mai^ret,  who  marned  Siinuel  Bayard  ;  4, 
Oliver,  who  died  unmarried  ;  5,  Maria,  who  niained  Kill  in  Van  Rensselaer,  the  fouith  jia- 
troon  of  Rensselaerswick,  and  the  first  grant«e  of  the  manor  under  the  English  patent  in  1704  ; 
6,  Gertrude,  died  young  ;  7,  Philip,  married  Catharine  De  Peyster  ;  8,  Stephanos,  mairied 
Catalina  Staats  ;  9,  Gertrude,  married  Colonel  Henry  Beeknian  ;  10,  Gysbert,  died  unmarried  ; 
11,  Elizabeth,  died  young  ;  12,  Elizabeth  (born  1694),  married  Bev.  William  Skinner,  the  first 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Perth  Amboy.  His  true  name  was  McGregor  ;  he  was  one  of  the 
clan  proscribed  for  supporting  the  Old  Pretender  in  1715.  He  changed  his  name,  came  to 
America,  and  became  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  His  oldest  son  was  Cortlandt  Skinner, 
whose  daughter  married  Sir  William  Henry  Robinson,  of  "Beverly"  ;  his  youngest  son, 
William  Skinner,  married  his  cousin,  Susan,  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  Susan 
De  Lancej-  ;  13,  Catharine,  married  Andrew  Johnston,  second  son  of  Dr.  John  Johnston, 
speaker  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  and  member  of  the  governor's  council  of  New  Jersey. 
14,  Cornelia  (born  1698),  married  Colonel  John  Schuyler,  the  son  of  John  Schuyler  the 
younger  hrether  of  Hon.  Peter  Schuyler.  Colonel  John  Schuyler  and  Cornelia  Van  LoTtlandt 
were  the  parents  of  the  celebrated  General  Philip  Schuyler  of  the  Amprioan  Rc\oluti  n 

Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  (the  ancestor  of  the  Van  Cortlandts  of  Yonker).  the  yo  ingest 
branch  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  family)  and  Eve  Philipse's  children  were,  Malgaret  i  vavw  I 
Abraham  De  Peyster,  Jr.,  Treasurer  of  New  York  province  forty-sin  years  Anne  marned 
Judge  John  Chambers  ;  Hary,  married  Peter  Jay  ;  and  Frederick  married  Frances  Jay 

Philip  Van  Cortlandt  (who  lived  at  tlie  manor)  and  Catharine  De  Pcjsters  chil  Ire 
were,  1,  Stephen  (born  in  1711),  married  Mary  Walton  Rieketts ;  2,  Abraham,  died  unmar- 
ried ;  3,  Phili[>,  dicil  unmarried  ;  4,  John,  lUed  niimarrietd  ;  5,  Pierre  (bom  1721),  firet  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  New  York  as  a  State,  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Van  Cortlandts  of  Cort- 
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The  great  substantial  country-house,  now  stauihug,  was  built  upon  this 
property  iu  1748,  by  Frederick  Van  CortUndt,  who  h.id  maiiied  Irances 
Jay.^ 

It  was  a  weary  drive  from  Kingsbridge  to  the  city,  the  roads  not  being 
cared  for  in  the  best  manner,  and  Clinton  was  nveitaken  on  his  wintry 
journey  (it  was  late  in  the  autumn)  by  a  diivmg  northeastern  storm  of 
sleet  and  rain,  which  occasioned  an  attack  of  iheuraatic  gout  from  which 
be  did  not  recover  for  months.  His  family  were  sick  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  wrote  dolorous  accounts  of  the  general  health  of  the  people  to  his 
friends  in  Enj^land,  which  created  an  unfavorable  impression  concerning 
the  climate  of  New  York.  Fevers  had  indeed  prevailed  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent during  the  season,  also  the  8mall-po\  But  an  old  ceitificate,  signed 
in  the  presence  of  the  justices  of  the  peace — Geraixlus  Stuyvesant, 
William  Rooms,  Simon  Johnson,  John  Marshall,  and  Stephen  Van  Cort- 
landt — -by  the  physicians  of  New  York,  shows  that  about  the  middle  of 
October  the  sickness  had  materially  abated.  The  names  of  those  who 
were  practicing  medicine  in  the  city,  in  1745,  were  Doctors  Archibald 
Fisher,  William  Beekman,  Isaac  Du  Bois,  Roelof  Kiersted,  John  Van 
Bueren,  E.  B.  Kemmena,  Abraham  Van  Vleck,  William  Heweot,  William 
Blake,  David  Hay,  Alexander  Moore,  William  Brownjohn,  and  Joseph 
Bruning. 

The  House  was  in  session  when  the  governor  arrived,  and  although  in 
great  bodily  suffering  he  reported  the  demand  made  upon  New  York  for 
assistance  by  the  other  colonies,  and  the  temper  of  the  Indians.  He 
recommended  the  raising  of  money  for  building  forts  along  the  frontiers, 
for  equipping  a  guard-ship  to  defend  the  coast,  for  fitting  out  an  expedi- 
tion against  Crown  Point,  for  providing  provisions  for  the  Oswego  gar- 
rison, for  more  money  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  for 
the  punctual  payment  of  the  militia,  and  for  a  thousand  and  one  contin- 


The  response  was  slow  and  measured.  Why  must  so  weighty  a  bur- 
den be  borne  by  New  York  ?  The  members  of  the  Assembly  were 
nearly  all  rich  men,  and  consequently  large  tax-payers.  The  bleeding 
process  was  becoming  painful     England  ought  to  come  to  the  rescue, 

landt  Manor,  married  Joanna  Livingston  ;  6,  Catharine  (born  in  1725),  was  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  Battery. 

^  The  children  of  Frederick  Van  Cortlandt  and  Frances  Jay  were,  James,  married  Eliiabeth 
Cuyler  ;  Frederick,  died  unmarried  ;  Augustus,  married  Helen  Barclay  ;  Ann,  married  Na- 
thaniel Marston,  afterwards  Augustus  Van  Home  ;  Eve,  maiTied  Henry  White. 

Angastus  Van  Cortlandt  and  Helen  Barclay's  children  were,  Ann,  who  married  her  cousin, 
Henry  White,  the  son  of  Henry  White  and  Eve  Van  Corthindt ;  and  Helen,  who  married 
James  Morria  of  Morrisania. 
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Clinton  wrote  to  the  Lords  that  the  Assembly  was  extremely  backward 
in  promoting  any  public  good;  he  said:  "While  so  many  Dutch  prevail  in 
the  province,  I  can  have  but  little  hopes  of  sueceediug  in  any  enterprise, 
though  ever  so  well  concerted,  unless  they  are  compelled  to  do  their  duty 
more  cheerfully  by  a  superior  power."  He  intimated  that  the  Dutch  of 
Albany  wanted  to  maintain  neutrality  with  the  French  savages  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  and  actually  exchanged  ammunition  with  them  for  skins 
while  the  same  wretches  were  murdering  the  New  England  people  in  the 
most  shocking  manner.  He  charged  Philip  Livingston,  in  particular,  with 
having  been  engaged  in  the  nefarious  business.  He  urged  the  British 
Ministry  to  take  cognizance  of  the  "  disobedience  and  indolence  of  the 
New  York  Assembly." 

In  the  spring  Clinton  begged  to  he  allowed  to  return  to  Eng- 
land for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  His  hearing  and  eyesight 
were  very  much  impaired,  and  he  had  lost  strength  and  flesh.  One  of 
his  children  had  died,  and  a  son,  who  had  been  afflicted  with  fever  and 
ague  for  ten  months,  had  already  sailed  for  Europe.  The  Assembly 
treated  him  with  disrespect,  and  the  counselors  were  ill-natured.  The 
govermnent  was  not  likely  to  fill  his  purse,  and  he  was  heartily  disgusted 
with  New  York. 

But  he  did  not  obtain  relief  just  then.  The  proceedings  of  the  French 
were  such  as  to  create  wide-spread  alarm  throughout  the  colonies,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  eneigetic  warfare  became  clear  to  every  mind. 
Governors  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  Wolcott  of  Connecticut,  Morris  of 
New  Jersey,  and  others,  were  in  constant  communication  with  Clinton, 
and  each  other,  and  a  gigantic  project  was  maturing.  Each  colony  had 
petitioned  the  crown  for  help,  and  the  promise  of  help  finally  came. 

Meanwhile  Governor  Lewis  Morris  finished  his  eartlily  career  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-three.  He  was  interred,  according  to  his  direc- 
tions in  the  family  vault  at  Morriaania.  The  funeral  cortege  left  Trenton 
on  the  26th  of  May,  and  reached  Amboy  the  same  evening,  where 
'  a  small  vessel  was  in  waiting,  which  conveyed  the  remains  to 
Morrisania.  The  pall-bearers  were  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey,  James 
Alexander,  William  Smith,  Abraham  De  Peyster  (the  treasurer),  Joseph 
Murray,  Robert  Walters,  David  Clarkson,  and  Lewis  Johnston.  The 
last  rites  were  performed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Standard,  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Westchester. 

Governor  Morris  had  directed,  among  other  things,  some  time  before  his 
death,  that  his  remains  should  be  phiced  in  a  plain  coffin,  without  cover- 
ing or  lining ;  and  he  had  pi-ohibited  the  giving  of  rings  or  scarfs  at  his 
funeral,  or  the  wearing  of  mourning  garments  by  any  of  his  faintly  on 
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his  account,  as  it  was  an  unnecessary  exiieuse,  wliiuli  I  d  n  ul  I 
attempt  to  iniitiite.  He  ordered,  also,  that  no  iiiaD  1  Id  lie  pa  I  io 
preaching  a  funeral  sermon  for  him,  but  if  any  one,  cliu  I  n  n  d  n  n 
miniater,  or  otherwise,  felt  inclined  to  say  auytbiug  I  e  occas        h 

should  have  no  objection.' 

With  the  joyftil  tidings  that  the  king  approved  of  the  aggressive 
nieusures  agaiiist  the  French,  and  that  the  colonial  forces  would  be 
joined  by  regular  troops  from  England,  the  Assembly  smiled  with  exul- 
tation. Impecuniosity  gave  way  to  generous  impulses.  A  gmnd  efl'ort 
was  made  to  further  the  important  design.  Bounties  were  raised  for 
volunteers,  and  large  sums  were  appropriated  to  purchase  ammunition, 
provisions,  etc.  For  immediate  convenience  there  was  a  new  emission  of 
paper  money. 

Stephen  Bayard  and  Edward  Holland  from  the  Council  were  deputed 
to  superintend  the  building  of  a  fleet  of  bateaux,  which  was  esteemed 
essential  for  the  navigation  of  Lakes  Geoi^ge  and  Champlain.  They  re- 
ported, on  the  6tli  of  July,  that  the  naval  architects  refused  to  work  under 
pretense  of  prior  engagements,  whereupon  the  House  enacted  a  law  au- 
thorizing the  impmssment  into  the  public  service  of  all  artificer's,  and 
their  servants,  whose  assistance  might  be  required,  together  with  horse.s, 
wagons,  and  anything  else  needful  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Assembly  hesitated  at  nothing  untd  it  came  to  the  providing  of 
equipments,  provisions,  and  transportation  of  military  stores  for  the 
Indian  service,  and  then  it  finnly  refused  to  advance  money  to  the  crown, 
even  upon  loan,  prefering  to  raise  the  same  by  bills  of  exchange.  A 
grand  council  was  about  to  be  convened  at  Albany  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all  the  exposed  colonies,  and  the  members  of  the  House  could 
see  no  reason  why  each  colony  should  not  contribute  towards  the  heavy 
expenses  for  preseflts,  clothing,  arms,  and  subsistence  for  the  savage 
allies,  —  who  always  fought  for  honor,  scouting  the  idea  of  going  upon  the 
war-path  for  pay,  and  yet  must  have  incentives  to  action  upon  a  liberal 
scale. 

The  session  closed  on  the  15th  of  July,  but  not  until  a  joint 
congratulatory  address  from  the  two  Houses  had  been  .voted 
to  the  king.     The  committee  from  the  Upper  House  who  prepared  the 

'  From  the  Diary  of  Judge  Lewis  Morris  (the  governor's  son),  uniier  date  of  May  30,  the 
following  is  extraeted  :  "  Sent  back  the  chaises  to  Harlem  that  we  borrowed  for  the  burial. 
There  was  one  qUB.rter  cask  of  wine  expended  at  the  fiinoi-al,  to  about  two  dozen  bottles,  and 
about  two  gallons  of  rum,  a  barrel  of  eider  and  two  baiTcls  of  beer."  Bolton's  WeslrAe/ier. 
Paper/  of  Governor  Lewis  Morris.  New  Jersey  SUlorical  Collections.  Governor  Lewis 
Morris  donated  the  timber  for  the  building  of  Trinity  Church,  and  the  vestry  granted  the 
family  a  squaw  pew. 

39  tJ 
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document  were,  Philip  Livingston,  Chief  Justice  IJc  Luticey,  iiml  Judge 
Horsemanden. 

It  waa  now  midsummer,  and  the  colonies  were  ready  for  immediate 
action.  The  militia  had  left  their  ripening  harvests,  and  with 
their  muskets  loaded,  were  awaiting  the  order  of  march.  But 
neither  troops  nor  other  aid  had  arrived  from  across  the  water ;  not  even 
a  message  of  encouragement.  The  inaction  of  the  parent  government, 
from  which  much  had  been  promised  and  more  expected,  was  re- 
garded with  dismay.  Its  co-operation  was  absolutely  essential  to  the 
execution  of  the  vast  scheme  in  progress,  and  the  fiery  ambition  with 
which  the  provinces  had  hun-ied  their  preparations  in  order  to  accomplish 
grand  and  hoped-for  results  before  winter,  resolved  into  deeji  chagrin. 

Clinton,  however,  proceeded,  according  to  arrangement,  to  meet  the  Six 
Nations  in  Albany,  He  was  at  loggerheads  with  his  counselors,  and 
only  three  of  them  could  be  induced  to  accompany  him  on  this  mission, 
—  Philip  Livingston,  Dr.  Golden,  and  John  Rutherford.  And  of  these 
Livingston  and  Rutherford  were  sworn  peisonal  foes.  But  Livingston 
was  deeply  interested  in  transactions  of  whatever  nature  witii  the  In- 
dians, and  Major  Rutherford  was  already  in  Albany  oo  military  duty. 
To  Clinton's  gi'eat  suiprise  there  were  no  Indians  in  Albany  to  meet  him, 
except  two  straggling  Onondagas  and  one  Oneida  warrior  !  They  brought 
as  trophies  two  French  scalps,  which  they  said  they  had  taken  at  noonday 
within  sight  of  the  French  fort  at  Crawn  Point.  The  leader  of  the  three 
made  a  speech  to  the  governor,  aftei-  which  he  was  rewarded  for  his 
bravery  with  a  fine  laced  coat  and  hat,  a  silver  breastplate,  and  a  new 
name, —  Path-opener.  Each  of  his  companions  received  four  Spanish 
dollars,  a  blanket,  and  a  laced  hat.  The  reports  from  the  messengers  who 
had  been  sent  to  invite  the  Six  Nations  to  the  council  were  so  discour- 
aging that  Path-opener,  proud  of  his  distinction,  volunteered  upon  an 
embassy  to  bring  the  Indians  to  Albany. 

Other  scouts  came,  reporting  large  numbers  of  French  and  Indians 
at  Crown  Point,  and  at  various  points.  Sixteen  Mohawks  sent  to 
reconnoitre  the  works  of  the  enemy  by  Sir  William  Johuson,  brought 
the  unpleasant  intelligence  that  the  French  were  making  extensive  pi'epa- 
rations  to  attack  Schenectady,  and  the  other  white  settlements  in  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley,  and  probably  Albany,  and  that  there  was  an  appearance  of 
some  private  understanding  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  French  In- 
dians about  Montreal.  Sir  William  wrote  to  the  governor  that  there  were 
serious  grounds  for  alarm ;  that  the  white  settlers,  for  twenty  miles  above 
him  and  below  Schenectady ;  had  fled  from  the  country,  and  that  his  own 
property  —  of  which  he  named  eleven  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  other 
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■  grain  —  was  in  jeui'ai'ily.  <Jliiit<ni  sent  a  dutiLcliiiieiit  of  thirty  men  to 
his  assUtiiiiui;,  imd  a  niilitin  wui|iiuiy  to  the  iippur  Mohawk  castle  for  the 
protection  of  the  ludiaos.  To  increase  the  eniharrassraent  of  the  gov- 
ernor, news  came  from  Shirley  that  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  threatened 
by  a  French  invasion. 

For  nearly  a  mouth  the  prospect  of  procuring  a  general  attendance  of 
Indians  was  far  from  Mattering.  Tlie  temper  of  the  Six  Nations  was  had. 
The  war,  they  said,  was  between  the  English  and  French ;  it  was  none  of 
their  quaiTel.  If  they  began  to  fight  there  was  no  rest  for  them  until 
either  they  or  their  foes  were  swept  fiwrn  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  "  The 
treacherous  lascals ! "  exclaimed  Golden,  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
of  the  chiels  have  already  pledged  themselves  to  the  crafty  Jesuit  eccle- 
siastics." 

Golden  started  at  once  for  the  Mohawk  castles,  where  he  had  spent 
some  time  twenty  yeai's  before,  and  been  adopted  into  their  clan  and  in- 
vested with  an  Indian  name,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Barclay,  at  last  persuaded  three  of  the  sachems  who  had  been  on  a  visit 
to  the  governor  of  Canada,  to  sustain  the  cause  of  the  English.  At  the 
same  time,  Sir  William  Johnson,  by  request  of  Clinton,  was  laboring  with 
the  other  chiefs.  He  assumed  their  dress,  painted  himself,  feasted  them, 
set  them  to  teaching  him  how  to  dance  their  war-dances,  and  entered 
into  all  their  athletic  exercises  and  games.  The  savages  were  flattered,  and 
adopted  him  as  their  war-chief.  When  they  finally  consented  to  go  to 
Albany,  a  political  feud  arose  among  themselves,  and  they  separated,  one 
party  marching  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  the  other  on  the  opposite 
side.  As  they  neared  Albany,  Johnson  put  himself  at  their  head,  dressed, 
painted,  and  plumed,  as  required  by  the  dignity  of  his  rank  as  Indian 
chieftain.  When  they  passed  the  Albany  fort,  salutes  were  exchanged, 
the  Indians  firing  their  muskets  and  the  fort  its  artilleiy.  Johnson  and 
the  sachems  were  afterwards  received  in  the  great  hall  of  the  fortress,  and 
served  with  wine  and  other  refreshments. 

All  sorts  of  private  maneuvering  with  individual  chiefs  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  induce  them  to  declare  war  against  the  French.'  It  was  a 
critical  moment  indeed.  There  were  many  difficulties  to  be  ad- 
justed before  the  openii^  of  the  Council.  Meantime  Clinton  had 
been  attackeil  by  fever,  and  the  duty  of  conducting  the  conference  de- 
volved upon  Coldeu,  Commissioners  from  Massachusetts  were  present,  also 
'  The  Iiiitiau  Cbit^fs  were  ^monished  that  tliey  nmst  guard  against  the  treacherous  wiles 
ot  the  French  priests,  and  told  that  their  friends,  the  English,  were  now  going  to  wipe  away 
the  sorrowful  tears  of  the  Six  Nations ;  and  some  of  the  thiefa  replied,  that  their  blood 
boiled  at  the  way  in  which  they  had  been  treated  by  tha  wjelted  priests,  and  that  henoeforth 
they  should  have  no  forthBr  use  for  them,  only  for  roasting. 
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the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  tlie  uiayor  and  corporation  of 
Albany;  among  the  latter  were  Myndert  Schuyler,  Cornelius  Cuyler, 
Nicholas  Bleecker,  Stevanus  Groesheeck,  and  John  De  Peyster.'  Golden 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  carefully  prepaitd  speech,  explaining  the  mar- 
velous feats  which  tlie  English  were  about  to  perform,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  sentence  one  of  the  chiefs  called  out,  "  yo-hay,  —  Do  you  hear  ? " 
and  a  low  guttural  of  approbatiou  came  from  the  whole  assemblage. 
"When  Golden  took  his  seat  the  war-belt  was  thrown  down,  and  the  sig- 
nificant act  was  followed  by  a  war-shout.  Three  days  afterward  the 
sachems  responded  satisfactorily ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  presents  had  been  lavishly  distributed,  the  war-dance  bad  "*' 
been  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  and  other  distinguished 
gentlemen,  —  the  warriors  all  painted,  —  and  appropriate  songs  had  closed 
the  entertainment.  The  Indians  started  for  their  homes  in  fine  spirits, 
but  the  small-pox  broke  out  among  them  on  the  journey,  and  many  died, 
among  whom  were  two  energetic  chiefs  who  had  promised  to  enlist  the  far 
Indians  in  favor  of  the  English. 

Clinton  remained  in  Albany  a  month  longer,  and  confeiTed  with  the 
Stockbridge,  tlie  Susquehanna,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians.  In  the  mean 
time  the  savages  in  the  French  service  kept  the  New  England  frontier 
and  the  eastern  border  of  New  York,  in  one  continuous  state  of  alarm ; 
houses  and  barns  were  burned,  and  fields  reddened  with  blood.  The  most 
conspicuous  demonstration  of  the  enemy  during  the  season  was  about  the 
middle  of  August,  when  a  force  of  regular  troops  and  Indians,  numbering 
over  nine  hundred,  descended  upon  Fort  Massachusetts,  the  bulwark  of 
the  Berkshire  Hills  and  the  headquarters  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams, 
the  commander  of  the  posts  in  that  region.  The  fort  stood  in  a  long  low 
meadow,  commanded  hy  heights  in  every  dii'ection.  Its  site  is  now  des- 
ignated by  a  lone  tree,  and  is  about  half-way  between  the  beautiful  towns 
of  Williamstown  —  the  seat  of  Williams  College,  which  was  founded  by 
Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  —  and  North  Adams.  The  fort  was  unfavora- 
bly situated  for  defense,  and  the  little  garrison,  consisting  of  only  eleven 
men  able  to  do  duty  (eleven  were  sick),  under  John  Hawks,  were  lam- 
entably short  of  ammunition.     Indeed,  Thomas  Williams,  with  thii'teen 

1  John  De  Peyater  was  the  grandson  of  Johannes  De  Peyster,  born  in  New  Yoik  January 
14,  1894.  He  married  Anne  Schuyler,  and  settled  in  Albany.  He  had  two  Jaiightein,  Anne, 
who  married  Volkert  P.  Donow,  and  Rachel,  who  married  Tobias  Ten  Eyck.  He  was  lie- 
corder  of  the  city  of  Albany  from  1716  to  1728,  and  mayor  from  1729  to  1732.  In  1734  lie 
became  one  of  the  CommiBsionera  of  Indian  Affairs  ;  he  was  subsequently  a  contractor  with 
the  government  to  supply  Oswego  and  other  outposta  with  stores,  and,  in  1755,  was  one 
of  the  eommissioners  for  paying  the  forces  in  the  expedition  in  which  Johnson  defeated 
Dieskau. 
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men,  had  just  started  ol  a  secret  tour  through  the  wilderness  to  Oeeriiekl, 
for  supplies  —  Colonel  Williams  himself  was  at  Allnuiy  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  soldiers,  under  orders  to  march  with  the  expedition  to  conquer 
Canada.  The  little  band  of  eleven  resisted  the  nine  hundred  as  long 
as  a  spoonful  of  powder  was  left  in  the  fort ;  the  defense  was  one  of 
the  most  gallant  affairs,  of  its  magnitude,  on  record.  Hawks  surrenilered, 
finally,  to  the  French  commander,  M.  Vaudreuil,  who  offered  honorable 
terms  of  capitulation ;  the  latter  laughed  dryly  when  he  found  his  prison- 
ers numtffired  only  eight  effective  men,  —  three  having  been  killed  during 
the  siege,  —  but  he  and  his  officers  treated  the  gallant  young  sei^ant  as 
brave  men  are  prone  to  treat  the  brave.  The  Indians,  however,  were  iiri- 
tated  at  the  smallnuss  of  the  booty,  and  butchered  all  the  sick  and  infirm, 
iind  set  fire  to  the  fort ;  ^  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners,  including  two 
women,  and  several  children,  were  carried  to  Crown  Point,  and  from  thence 
to  Canada.  Sir  William  Gooch,  governor  of  Vii^inia,  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  crown  to  command  the  Canadian  expedition,  and  had  de- 
clined ;  hence  Clinton  was  in  actual  command  of  the  forces  gathered  at 
Albany.  He  was  severely  censured  for  his  negligence  in  not  having  em- 
ployed rangers  to  scour  the  forests  and  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
'rt'ben  it  was  discovered  that  so  large  a  force  had  been  led  through  the 
country,  and  actually  besieged  Fort  Massachusetts  for  over  forty-eight 
iiouTS,  within  forty  miles  of  Albany,  without  the  fact  being  known  until 
tome,  time  after  the  invaders  had  retired.  There  was  more  than  one 
among  the  counselors  and  legislators  who  attributed  it  to  penurious ness, 
and  some  were  so  bold  as  to  say  that  the  money  which  should  have  been 
expended  in  such  service  went  into  the  private  purse  of  the  governor. 

All  this  time  no  news  came  from  Boston  or  from  England.  The  sum- 
mer had  passed  away,  and  of  course  the  best  leison  for  active  military 
operations  agaiust  Crown  Point  and  Canada  Disappointment  settled 
like  a  pall  over  Albany.  Finally  letters  came  Irom  General  Shirley  and 
from  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren.  New  Fn^land  was  absorbed  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  coasts,  and  England  had  failed  in  every  engt^ment.  No 
fleet,  no  troops,  no  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  lead  the  colonies  on  to  victory. 
It  only  remained  for  New  York  to  prepare  winter  quarters  for  the  soldiers, 
and  adopt  plana  for  guarding  against  the  murderous  attacks  of  the  foe. 

'  Colonel  Williams  rebuilt  Fort  Maaaarhuaetts  tbe  next  year  ;  he  was  attacked,  while  so  do- 
'°S'  '^y  "-  large  party  of  the  enemy,  who  came  vith  the  intention  of  hindering  his  operations, 
but  were  repukeil  with  heavy  loss.  In  1748  it  WKS  the  scene  of  another  sharp  fight.  After 
the  peace  of  that  year  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Oeneml  Court  of  Massachusetts 
graqted  to  Colonel  Williams  a  large  tract  of  land  in  that  vicinity.  On  the  commencement  of 
hostjlities  in  1755,  he  was  ordered  with  his  command  to  join  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  fell 
ill  the  attack  upon  Dieskau  near  Lake  George. 
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Clinton  did  not  {,'Ut  on  well  witl  1.1  e  I  I  co  tb  oners  H  i 
surly  and  they  were  opinionated  H  s  jm  Ii  y  I  fie  i  f  o  th  n 
tions.  He  was  unyielding,  and  several  ot  tlem  de  I  ned  to  atteid  the 
council.  He  finally  displaced  Colonel  b  h  jl  r  (the  ion  of  H  n  Pet  r 
Schuyler),  and  placed  Sir  WiUiau  Johns  n  t  the  hea  1  of  th  I  1  ai 
Department 

He  returned  to  New  Yoik  e  rly  m  Octoler     He  found  the  Aa 
sernbly  ripe  for  a  quarrel.     Theie  was  talk  about  gross  misman- 
agement  on   the   part   of  the  governor,  and  Golden  was  criticised  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  conducting  affairs  with  the  Indians.     Clinton 
was  indisposed,  and,  instead  of  opening  the  session  in  person,  sent 
for  the  speaker,  and  through  him  trausmitttid  a  copy  of  his  mes- 
sage to  the  House.    This  procedure  was  voted  iiTcgular  and  unprece- 
dented.    The  message  itself  created  a  tempest.     It  called  for  subsistence 
for  the  winter  encampment  at  Albany,  and  for  larger  appropriations  in 
every  direction.     It  contained  subtle  hints  relative  to  distrusts  that  were 
being  fomented  by  artful,  designing  men ;  and  admonitions  to  the  effect 
that  one  branch  of  the  government  should  not  wantonly  encroach  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  other  branches  of  the  government. 

Frederick  Philipse,  Judge  Lewis  Morris,  David  Clarkson,  Heniy  Cr^- 
ger,  and  Colonel  Schuyler  were  the  committee  to  draft  a  reply.  Thtsy 
said  that  larger  appropriations  had  been  voted  already  than  even  the  king 
had  expected.  They  disapproved  of  the  winter  encampment,  as  ti'.\e  iol- 
diers  could  not  be  made  comfortable  in  Albany,  and  sickne-ss  and  deser- 
tion would  inevitably  follow.  They  proposed  to  enter  upon  a  full  inves- 
tigation of  the  Indian  branch  of  the  public  service  as  soon  as  the  papers 
and  documents  relating  to  it  should  be  placed  before  the  Assembly,  and 
until  then  no  larger  sum  than  usual  would  be  voted  for  that  department, 
"  lest  there  be  furUter  minconducl."  They  threw  back  into  the  governor's 
face  the  insinuations  respecting  the  influence  of  artful  and  designing  men, 
by  remarking,  pointetlly,  that  if  such  jMji-sons  had  been  infusir^  distrust 
into  his  Excellency's  mind,  they  must  have  sinister  ends  in  view,  and 
could  be  no  friends  to  the  countiy.  As  for  encroaching  utwn  the  preroga- 
tives of  others  they  designed  nothing  of  the  kind ;  the  troubles  which  had 
hitherto  arisen  in  the  colony  had  resulted  from  the  bad  advice  given  by 
designing  men  to  the  governors,  and  not  from  any  wanton  stretch  of  power 
by  the  people.  They  referred  to  the  recent  vote  of  the  sum  of  £6,500 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops  at  Albany  ind  in  ^ddltion  to  the  civil 
list,  of  the  provision  for  paying  the  deficient  bounty  money.  Beyond  that, 
"  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  (of  which  thej  were  the  most  competent 
judges)  would  not  suffer  them  to  take  one  step  f  irthei 
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Chief  Justice  De  Lancey,  in  wlioiii  Cliiitnii  liail  reposod  QVVAt  coufi- 
dence  during  tfie  first  years  of  his  administration,*  Wiis  now  the  active 
head  of  the  oppositiou.  De  Lancey  had  disapproved  of  Clinton's  deter- 
mination to  demand  an  independent  support  for  a  t«nn  of  years  in  place 
of  the  annual  provlaiou  accorded  by  tlie  Assembly.  He  had  given 
vigorous  advice  upon  other  subjects  which  Clinton  swallowed  uugra- 
ciously.  Certain  members  of  the  Council  holding  different  opinions  from 
the  chief  justice  privately  counseled  the  governor  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  his  station,  and  not  allow  an  inferior  to  domineer  over  him. 

One  day  Clinton  and  De  Lancey  were  dining  together,  and  grew  very 
warm  -over  the  discussion  of  some  of  the  vexed  CLuestions  of  state.  De 
Lancey  insisted  upon  a  favorite  point  with  an  imperious  air,  and  Clin- 
ton, losing  all  patience,  declamd  that  he  should  not  be  driven.  De 
Lancey  retorted  that  he  would  make  the  administration  uneasy  for  his 
Excellency  in  the  future,  and  took  his  leave.  Clinton's  parting  words 
were,  "  Yon  may  do  your  worst."  And  the  two  were  never  afterwards 
reconciled. 

No  man  ill  New  York  prior  to  the  Kevolution  wielded  greater  influ- 
ence than  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey.  He  was  an  intellectual  giant 
His  breadth  of  knowledge,  culture,  magnetic  presence,  vivacity,  wit, 
condescension  to  inferiors,  and  charming  good-nature  made  him  a  general 
favorite  with  all  classes.  But,  extremely  affable  as  he  was  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  —  when  it  was  his  humor,  —  he  was  haughty  and  over- 
bearing whenever  he  was  thwarted  in  his  purposes,  and  his  anger  was 
fierce  and  unrelenting.  He  could  not  with  grace  tolerate  opinions  differ- 
ing from  his  own;  implicit  and  unreasoning  acquiescence  in  his  views 
was  the  price  of  his  friendship ;  and  to  such  friends  be  knit  himself  with 
hooks  of  steel ;  there  was  no  service  in  his  power  he  would  not  render 
them,  and  they  served  him  with  a  zeal  which  indicated  the  marvelous 
strength  of  his  nature.  His  bearing  was  princely.  He  would  have  been 
pointed  out  in  any  promiscuous  assembly  as  a  man  born  to  command. 
His  enormous  wealth  rendered  him  an  object  of  interest  to  the  multi- 
tude. They  pinned  their  faith  to  his  honesty,  because  he  could  have  no 
possible  motive  for  stealing  the  public  money.  He  was  not  a  foreign 
invader  seeking  to  enrich  himself  with  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  hard- 
working pioneers  of  the  country.  He  was  their  friend  and  champion. 
His  snow-white  horses  and  gilded  chariot  with  outriders  in  handsome 
livery  excited  no  envy  ;  his  grand  old  mansion  on  Broadway  and  his  still 


'  Clinton  presented  De  Lancey,  of  his  own  nccorrt,  a  new  commission  of  chief  justice  for 
life,  dat«d  Septemlur  14,  1741,  in  place  of  his  fomier  one,  the  tenure  of  which  was  only 
"  during  pleasure." 
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more  eleyaiit  couatry-seat  were  objects  of  pride  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  The  latter  was  on  the  lioweiy  road  above  Grand  Street.  The 
house  stootl  in  the  rear  of  the  block  between  Eiviugtou  and  De  Lancey 
Streets.  It  was  a  broad  stately  brick  biiilding,  three  stories  high,  expensive- 
ly furnished,  and  contained  a  generous  and  well-chosen  library ;  the  walls 
of  the  apartments  were  embellished  with  choice  works  of  art,  aud  it  was 
otherwise  invested  with  the  refined  tastes  of  him  who  built  and  beautified 
it.  An  avenue  shaded  on  either  side  by  handsome  trees,  which  in  sum- 
mer time  formed  a  leafy  arch  overhead,  led  from  the  mansion  to  the 
Bowery  Road.  The  estate  spread  over  an  incredible  number  of  acres. 
The  map  of  the  same,  sketched  by  De  Lancey  while  lieuteuant^ovemor 
of  New  York,  and  perfected  by  his  son,  James  De  Tancey,  illustrates  the 
symmetry  of  his  plans  in  regard  to  the  future  laying,'  out  of  streets.*  The 
attractive  sq^uare  which  appears  on  the  map  disappeared  when  the  prop- 
erty waa  conflacated  by  the  State,  and  sold  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers. 

Golden,  henceforward,  became  the  governor's  confidential  adviser  and 
staunch  supporter.  He,  no  less  tlian  De  Lancey,  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  power.  Indeed,  his  erudition  quite  surpassed  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  the  brilliant  qualities  of  his  mind  shone  like  the  sun  among 
stars,^  He  possessed  sound  judgment,  and  was  honored  and  respected  by 
the  community  at  large.  He  was  a  small,  high -shouldered,  plain-faced 
man,  with  few  personal  graces,  but  his  iron  will  was  fully  equal  to  that 
of  his  brilliant  rival.  Indeed,  while  unlike  in  almost  every  respect 
except  irritability  of  temper,  the  two  formidable  adveiBai'ies  were  well 
matched. 

James  Alexander  and  William  Smith,  who  had  been  formerly  so  valiant 
in  the  popular  interest,  were  now  squared  about,  as  it  were,  for  they  had 
never  been  on  cordial  terms  with  the  chief  justice  since  the  Zenger  trial.' 
They  stood  by  Golden,  and  Golden  managed  Clinton. 

■  Copied  through  tie  courteBj  of  Edward  P.  De  Lancey. 

'  Golden  was  a  physician,  a  botanist,  an  astronomer,  and  a  historian. 

=  Jamea  Aloiander  resided  the  greatJ^r  part  of  the  year  at  his  country-seat— his 
"  plentifull  estate,"  as  Clinton  termed  it  in  writing  to  the  Dulte  of  Newcastle— in  New 
Jersey,  near  Perth  Amboy.  That  he  should  have  failed  in  meeting  regularly  with  the 
coundl  in  New  York  is  no  matter  of  surprise,  when  we  consider  what  were  tlie  traveling 
facilities  at  that  date.  A  "  stage-wagon  "  crossed  New  Jersey  between  New  Brunswick 
and  Trenton  once  a  week  as  early  as  1743  (and  even  before),  which  appears  from  a 
humorous  complaint  of  Governor  Morrip,  about  the  mode  in  which  a  bos  of  beer  bot- 
tles had  been  sent  him  :  "  Whereas  at  i«ew  York  it  was  first  landed,  then  carted  up 
the  Broad-way,  then  down  again  to  the  water  side,  fben  put  on  board  a  boat  to  New 
Brunswick,  and  then  carted  thirty  mites  to  this  place,"  In  174t,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  "  stage-wagon  "  to  run  lieice  a  week  ;  and  in  17S0,  a  new  line  was  estab- 
lished, connecting  New  York  with  Philadelphia  by  the  same  route,  with  a  "  atage-boat." 
46 
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Meantime  the  House  became  intensely  excited  over  the  news  that  the 
high  sheriff  of  Albany,  by  order  of  Colonel  Roljerts,^an  ufiicev  of  oiie  of 
the  independent  companies,  had  broken  open  tlie  storehouses  in  that  city, 
juid  taken  into  custody  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  for  the  soldiers. 
Golden  himself  had  sanctioned  the  act,  nft«r  in  vain  trying  Ui  induce  the 
commissioners  to  obey  the  direct  orders  of  the  govenior,  and  issue  sup- 
jilies  for  the  hungiy  ti-oops.  Tlie  House  iit  once  adopted  a  resolution 
a]iproving  of  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners;  anil  another  declaring 
lioth  Roberts  and  the  high  sheriff  guilty  of  a  high  niisdenioanor ;  and 
several  others,  among  which  was  one  declaring  Dr.  Golden  guilty  of  high 

In  tbe  annonncement  the  proprietor  states  that  passftftM  are  made  in  forts-eight 
Injurs  less  time  than  by  nny  other  line ;  but  he  does  nirt  a(nt«  how  long  it  requ[r<«  to 
iiucoinpllsh  the  whole  journey  from  New  York  to  Pliiliuli'lphia.  The  following  year, 
the  enterprise  having  proved  suncessful,  he  again  advertises  his  fast  line,  and  promiaea 
to  "endeavor  to  use  people  in  tlie  best  manner,  and  not  keep  them  more  than  Ave 
ituya  on  the  way."  This  stirred  the  Philadelphians  into  brisk  competition,  and  a 
"  stagK.  wagon  ivith  a  good  uwning"  began  to  run  between  "  H'rookod  Billet  Wharf" 
and  "  Amijoy  Furry,"  wliere  a  passage  boat  with  a  "fine,  commodious  cabin,  fitted  up 
witli  a  tea-table,  and  sundry  oilier  conveniences,"  conveyed  the  passenger  to  the  me. 
tropolis.  It  was  not  until  1765,  that  the  traveler  was  able  to  go  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  iu  three  days.  The  vehicle  then  usi^l  was  a  covered  Jersey  wagon  with- 
out springs,  and  was  called  the  "Flying  Machine"  The  njods  were  rough,  and  in 
many  instances,  particularly  in  swampy  places,  were  but  a  mere  causeway  of  logs  with 
gravel  thrown  over  them.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  survey  and  straighten 
the  New  Jeraey  roads  in  lT6JJi,  hoping  to  shorten  the  distance  between  the  cities  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  ;  but  they  found  obstacles  which  were  difficult  to  overcome. 
Col,  John  Schuyler,  of  Belleville,  is  said  to  have  constructed  the  first  road  over  the 
flats  l)etween  Newark  and  New  York.  Brissot  de  Warville,  the  French  traveler,  in 
1774,  speaks  of  this  highway  as  a  marvelous  work.  "  All  the  way  to  Newark  (nine 
miles)  is  a  marshy  country,"  he  says,  "  intersected  with  rivers ;  at  two  miles  we  cross 
a  cedar  swamp,  at  three  miles  we  intersect  the  roart  leading  to  Bergen,  a  Dutch  town  on 
our  right,  at  five  miles  we  cross  the  Hackensack  River,  and  finally  we  cross  the  Pas- 
saic River  (coacliee  and  all)  In  a  ieotd  by  means  of  pulling  a  rope  fastened  on  the  op. 
posite  aide."  Of  the  road  itself,  he  vrrites,  "  It  is  built  wholly  of  wood,  with  much 
labor  and  perseverance,  in  the  midst  of  water,  on  a  soil  that  trembles  under  your  feet, 
and  proves  to  hat  point  may  be  carried  the  patience  of  man  who  is  determined  to 
conquer  nature  I"  The  Duke  de  Bochefoucault  traveled  over  this  road,  improved,  in 
17115,  and  describes  it  as  "  very  disagreeable  to  the  traveler,  and  difficult  for  carriages, 
being  so  narrow  in  some  places  as  not' to  admit  of  pasdng,  and  extremely  rough.  It 
is  constructed  of  trees  having  their  branches  cut  away,  disposed  longitudinally,  one 
beside  another,  and  slightly  covered  with  earth."  —  iVhitekead. 

'  Colonel  Roberts  was  "Comet  of  Horse"  at  the  accession  of  George  I,  and  was  con- 
nected by  his  first  marriage  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  His  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of 
Francis  Harrison,  the  counselor  at  New  York.  Clinton  placed  high  value  upon  hif 
services,  and  recimiinended  him  to  the  favor  of  the  kinif,  because  he  hazarded  his  life 
in  many  instances  for  the  good  of  New  York,  the  Governor  of  Canada  having  offered  a 
large  reward  for  his  scalp. 
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misdemeanor,  for  attempting  by  threats  to  influence  officers  appointed  by 
law  to  violate  their  duty ;  and  another  declining  to  vote  any  further 
supplies  until  an  effectual  stop  should  be  put  to  su-ih  proceedings,  and 
demanding  that  the  governor  should  direct  the  attorney-general  to  prose- 
cute the  delinquents. 

It  was  a  peculiar  controversy.  Each  party  seemed  to  feel  abundantly 
justified  in  its  course;  and  each  seemed  determined  to  embarrass  the 
other.  The  governor  explained  to  the  Assembly  the  necessities  of  the 
ease,  and  asked  for  the  future  that  provisions  might  be  delivered  to  the 
army  agreeably  to  the  existing  engagements  of  the  Assembly,  in  which 
event  nothing  which  had  happened  would  ever  be  repeated.  He  also 
pledged  that  all  possible  care  should  be  taken  of  the  provisions,  and  exact 
accounts  rendered. 

There  was  a  lull  after  this,  although  the  better  state  of  feeling 
had  not  been  reached.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session  Chief 
Justice  De  Lancey  called  the  attention  of  both  Houses  to  a  pamphlet 
which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  giving  an  account  of  the  late  conference 
with  the  Indians  at  Albany,  which  he  said  was  a  misrepresentation  of 
facts,  and  a  reflection  upon  the  absent  counselors ;  he  moved  that  the 
printer  be  ordered  to  appear  and  confess  the  author's  name.  Dr.  CoMen 
was  in  the  speaker's  chair,  and  at  once  stated  that  he  wrote  the  pamphlet 
and  caused  it  to_  be  printed,  but  that  he  had  no  intention  of  casting  any 
reflections  upon  the  other  gentlemen.  In  spite  of  his  apologies,  the 
majority  condemned  the  offensive  paragraphs,  and  passed  a  resolution 
that  the  pamphlet  contained  odious  misrepresentations.  Golden  told 
Clinton  (who  was  not  present)  that  the  occurrence  was  an  entire  surprise 
to  him,  and  that  the  gentlemen  were  all  lawyers,  and  prepared  with  set 
speeches,  while  he  was  not  ready  to  respond  in  a  proper  manner.  He 
was  accused  of  having  told  the  world  in  print  that  he  was  the  next  man 
to  the  governor  in  the  government;  and  the  governor  was  cautioned 
against  "  one  of  those  artful  and  designing  persons  who  had  private 
views." 

While  Clinton  had  been  in  Albany,  the  members  of  the  Council  who 
had  refused  to  accompany  him  had  held  meetings  and  transacted  busi- 
ness in  New  York  without  consulting  his  Excellency ;  they  had  even 
issued  orders  to  the  militia,  and  corresponded  with  the  neighboring 
governors,  under  the  style  of  the  Council  of  the  Province.  Clinton  was 
humiliated  and  annoyed,  but  he  was  not  a  master  spirit,  and  if  he  had 
l»en,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  controlled  the  conflicting 
elements.  The  chief  men  in  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  were  in 
harmony,  and  the  Assembly  had  become  more  arrc^nt  than  ever.     The 
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blunders  were  freely  commented  upon  in  private  circles  as 
well  as  public  places.  His  want  ot  skill  m  the  iit  of  fortification,  as 
exhibited  in  the  city  defenses  wat  i  subjtct  of  caustic  criticism  and 
much  merriment.  His  love  ol  ease  was  ityled  liziiiess."  He  sjient 
much  of  his  time  at  his  country  scat  m  Hushing  Long  Island,  entertain- 
ing visitors,  who  partook  of  his  ^ood  dinners  md  played  billiards  with 
his  lady.^  He  was  really  \ery  much  out  of  heilth.  But  tliat  fact 
elicited  little  sympathy.  "  Gi\  e  him  \  lentv  of  w  me  and  Colden,  and  he 
will  get  well  fast  enough,"  said  Jud„e  Hor'.Lin  mden  "  How  would  it  do 
to  prescribe  a  few  grains  of  sense  '  asked  Coloin,l  'schuyler.  "  Deadly 
poison,  I  assure  you ;  he  has  never  been  accustomed  to  such  diet,"  was  the 
quick  i-etort 

Clinton  poured  his  woe.s  into  the  ears  of  Governor  Shirley  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  ai^ued  against  the  legislative  principle  in  his  letters  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade.  He  said  the  Assembly  was  seeking  power  and  would 
eventually  assume  the  administration,  if  the  crown  did  not  interfere  and 
sustain  its  officers ;  it  meddled  with  military  as  well  as  civil  affairs,  and 
took  upon  itself  to  pass  judgment  upon  what  the  crown  should  or  should 
not  do.  He  said  that  all  the  minutes  and  messages  of  the  Assembly 
were  drafted  by  Horsemanden,  with  the  advice  of  Chief  Justice  De 
Lancey,  and  one  or  two  others.  He  wished  to  remove  lie  Lancey  from 
the  Council,  but  it  would  be  of  no  use  whde  he  was  chief  justice  of  the 
province ;  would  the  Lords  have  the  kindness  to  deprive  him  of  the  chief- 
justiceship,  so  that  his  power  might  be  extinguished  ?  As  for  Horse- 
manden he  could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  And  during  subsequent  hostili- 
ties between  Clinton  and  the  Legislature,  Horsemanden  was  suspended 
from  all  his  offices.  James  Alexander  was  appointed  to  the  Council  in 
his  stead ;  and  not  far  from  the  same  time  Stephen  Bayard  was  super- 
seded as  counselor  by  Brandt  Schuyler. 

The  winter  ended,  as  it  commenced,  in  unprofitable  quarrels  and  ag-    . 
gravating  personalities.     The  spring  opened  inauspiciously  for  New 
York.     The  governor  demanded   more  money  and  more  respect- 
ful treatment,  and  intimated  his  belief  that  the  opulent  men  of  Albany, 
who  had  accumulated  their  riches  by  trade  with  Canada,  were  desirous 
of  preserving  the  neutrality  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  had  actually  counte- 
nanced the  introduction  of  Eoman  Cathohc  emissaries  into  the  colony  for 
treasonable  purposes.     The  troops  who  had  been  in  service  through  the 

'  Mrs.  Clinton  was  greatly  superior  to  lior  liusband  ;  sho  is  apolten  of  as  "  an  ambitious 
woman  witli  a  clear  intellect  aud  strong  will."  Smith;  Dunlap.  Her  son  Henry,  the  Brit- 
ish general  who  figured  so  conspicuously  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  inherited  her  prominent 
traita  of  character. 
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winter  were  clamorous  for  their  pay ;  the  officers  at  Saratoga  were  fearful 
that  they  would  desert  in  si  body.  Many  had  already  <leserted,  and  there 
was  serious  talk,  all  along  the  frontier  stations,  of  niutiueering  in  a  body 
and  paying  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  eity  and  county  of  Albany. 
The  Assembly  declared  there  liiid  been  a  large  embeKzIement  of  the  funds 
provided  for  Indian  presents  in  1745,— £  1,000  having  been  voted,  and  less 
than  &  300  worth  of  goods  having  leached  their  destination,  —  and  that 
there  had  been  much  needless  expense  incurred  in  the  erection  of  fortifi- 
cations for  the  want  of  competent  engineers.  Individuals  had  profited 
largely  through  the  appropriations  in  all  branches  of  the  servica  Money 
voted  for  the  building  of  a  chain  of  block  houses  had  been  diverted  to  the 
subsistence  of  detachments  of  militia  posted  by  the  governor  upon  the 
frontiers,  without  consultation  with  tlie  Assembly.  The  other  exposed 
colonies  had  an  equal  interest  with  New  York  in  building  and  sustaining 
those  defenses,  and  should  coutributii  to  the  exjiense,  and  whenever  they 
were  found  ready  to  co-operate  io  the  work  of  mutual  protection  the 
House  would  vote  additional  sums  as  far  as  might  be  judged  necessary. 
The  imputation  against  the  people  of  Albany  was  resented ;  the  governor 
had  been  misled  in  his  opinions  by  "men  of  wrong  heads  and  worse 
hearts,  who  were  screening  themselves  behind  the  curtain,"  and  intrigu- 
ing with  the  people  and  the  Indians  to  create  difficulties  which  would 
advance  their  "  own  private  views." 

This  response  to  the  governor's  message  was  prepared  by  a  committee 
chosen  by  the  House  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  David  Clark- 
son,  Cornelius  Van  Home,  Paul  Eichard,  Henry  Cruger,  Freder- 
ick Philipse,  John  Thomas,  Lewis  Morris,  David  Pierson,  and  William 
Smith,  with  nearly  all  of  whom  the  reader  has  hitherto  made  the  acquaint- 
ance, 

Clinton  replied  tartly,  and  adjourned  the  House  for  a  week.  When  it 
reassembled,  he  called  attention  again  to  the  distractions  at  the  North, 
Money  must  be  raised  to  pay  the  troops  in  full.  The  House  referred  to  a 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  the  preceding  year,  which  authorised 
preparations  for  the  Canadian  expedition  with  an  assurance  that  officers, 
as  well  as  rank  and  file,  were  to  be  taken  into  his  Majesty's  pay.  The 
governor  had  the  means  of  paying  the  forces  in  his  own  hands,  and  if  he 
refused,  and  harm  came  to  the  lives  and  estates  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  he  alone  would  be  to  blame. 

The  refractory  little  Parliament  met  only  to  adjourn  until  nearly  the 
middle  of  August.  Meanwhile,  the  commissioners,  entrenched  behind 
a  law  of  the  governor's  own  making,  would  not  obey  his  orders,  and  the 
soldiers  were  mutinous.     Clinton  replenished  his  exchequer  with  bills  of 
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exchange,  and  weut  to  Albany  to  t  j  to    t       htt.  tters.     The  forces 

were  deplorably  diminished  by  sickn  1  1  m,  -t  11  rty-eight  who 

liad  run  away  in  a  body  had  been  lii  d  j  1  j  tl  otti  rs  it  Esopiis  and 
nirested.  The  country  north  of  All  >  s  ut  tc  I  th  the  enemy. 
Mui-ders  were  of  daily  occiiiTeiice,  a  1  tl  t  s  t  ll  terrible  border- 
warfare  were  not  left  to  the  enjoy  e  t  I  n  t  'security  or  re- 
pose. Tliey  were  coniijolled  to  fortify  tl  1  se  ly  ht  and  go  armed 
to  their  work  in  the  fields  by  day  &a  t  ^a  s  tautly  liarassed, 
and  Albany  threatened. 

Sir  William  Johnson  was  indefat     11  I  s    flo  t    to  keep  the  Six 

Nations  in  good  temper.     They  wer     I  a^,    tc  i  w  tl   tl  ctivity  of  the 

Kngiish,  and  fretted  over  what  they  t       e  1 1    k    t  i  not  destroy- 

ing Crown  Point,  thus  opening  a  pa?s        t     C       1  I/jt  ns  gfj  up 

there,"  they  said,  "and  we  will  not  le  ul    1    e        lolmson  wrote 

to  Clinton,  under  date  of  August  4,  1  4  ,  th  t  h  Id  ba  lly  get  time  to 
lay  pen  to  paper,  as  his  house  and  every  one  of  his  outhouses  were  con- 
tinually full  of  Indians  from  all  nations ;  he  was  obliged  to  sit  in  council 
with  them  five  and  six  hours  each  day,  listening  to  their  complaints,  and 
answering  their  questions.  The  Iroquois  had  brought  in  many  of  the 
far  tribes  to  form  treaties,  and  they  were  ready  to  fight ;  but  if  the  Eng- 
lish did  not  begin  soon,  they  threatened  to  make  peace  witli  the  French 
for  themselves.  Johnson  said  he  might  do  great  service  with  those  men 
if  he  only  had  the  opportunity.  But  he  was  leading  a  miserable  life 
among  them,  occasioned  by  so  many  disappointments,  and  they  were 
thinking  worse  and  worse  of  the  English  government. 

Shirley,  notwithstanding  the  neglect  of  the  Ministry  and  the  enormous 
difficulties  in  the  way,  was  enei^tically  at  work  trying  to  push  forward 
an  attack  upon  Crown  Point,  as  the  only  method  of  checking  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  enemy.  He  wrote  to  Clinton,  urging  unity  of  action  in  the 
colonies  and  Chnton  upon  his  return  to  New  York  placed  the  letter 
with  a  me^ciage  before  the  Assembly.  But  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
execution  of  the  scheme  together  with  bickerings  about  the  exact  quotas 
from  the  difteient  colonies  and  the  portion  of  the  expen.se  to  be  borne  by 
the  crown  delajed  definite  action.  October  came  finally,  and  it  was  too 
late  m  the  season  to  invade  Canada,  even  if  the  other  colonies  had  been 
ready 

•^ir  Willnm  Johnson  about  the  same  time  appeared  in  New  York  to 
discuss  Indian  affairs  He  said  the  warriors  had  been  detained  from  hunt- 
ing for  1  whole  jear  bj  direction  of  the  governor,  and  were  consequently 
m  a  state  of  destitution  — actually  suffering  for  necessaries  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  Measures  must  be  taken  for  their  relief,  else  he  must 
51 
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leave  his  Mohawk  settlement,  and  his  removal  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  flight  of  the  people  of  the  valley.  Forts  should  be  erected  io  their 
country  to  inspire  thern  with  confidence ;  this  latter  was  of  the  flrst  im- 
[lovtance.  A  number  of  sachems  accompanied  Johnson  to  the  metropolis, 
and  awaited  developments. 

The  subject  was  discussed  at  great  length,  also  plans  for  an  expedition 
against  Crown  Point  iu  the  early  spring,  the  forces  to  rendezvous  at 
Alliauy  by  the  15th  of  April.  Shirley  thought  an  application  should  be 
made  to  the  crowu  to  send  a  large  fleet  into  the  St  Liiwrence  to  attack 
Quebec  at  the  same  time.  In  the  event  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  government,  the  colonies  should  create  a  diversion  themselves  by 
fitting  out  such  a  fleet  as  they  could  with  their  own  merchant  vessels,  to  act 
in  concert  with  ships  of  war  which  might  be  cruising  near  the  Amei'ican 
coast.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Connecticut  should  enter  into  a 
compact  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  either,  in  case  of  an  invasion ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  colonies  should  be  invited  to  aid. 

Clinton  comprehended  the  scheme  in  an  elabomte  message  to  the  As- 
sembly, asking  for  a  speedy  reply.  It  came.  It  consisted  of  a  long 
string  of  resolutions.  The  House  voted  cbeerfully  for  whatever  was  es- 
sential to  the  Canadian  invasion,  for  the  defense  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
frontier  during  the  intervening  winter,  for  generous  and  satisfactory  pres- 
ents to  the  Indian  chiefs,  who  were  present  in  the  city,  and  for  their  suf- 
fering comnwies  at  home ;  but  significant  allusion  was  made  to  the  gov- 
ernor's drafts  upon  the  crown  during  the  past  summer,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  lieen  for  the  Indian  service,  and  had  never  been  heard  from,  and 
therefore  the  sums  which  were  now  raised  would  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  propttr  peraom  for  disthirsement.  Forts  would  !«  built  in  the 
Indian  country  only  on  condition  that  the  other  colonies  shared  the  ex- 
penses. 

The  impeachment  of  executive  integrity  was  too  much  for  Clinton. 
In  great  wrath  he  informed  the  gentlemen  he  should  receive  nothing  from 
them  foreign  to  Ids  message,  and  which  did  not  relate  to  the  preservation 
of  the  frontiers  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Indians,  The  effect  of  his  laconic 
retort  was  similar  to  that  of  throwii^  a  lighteil  torch  into  a  magazine  of 
gunpowder.  The  Assembly  closed  its  do(u-s,  locked  them,  and  laid  the 
key  ui>on  the  table  in  the  ancient  form,  when  jn^ve  matters  were  to  be 
considered.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  adopted,  declarii^  it  to  be  the 
right  and  privilege  of  the  House  to  proceed  upon  all  proper  subjects,  in 
such  order,  method,  and  manner  as  shoiihl  by  the  mernbera  be  esteemed 
most  convenient ;  that  the  declaration  of  the  governor  that  he  should  re- 
ceive nothing  from  the  House  at  that  time  but  what  had  been  reconi- 
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memled  in  his  iiiessa^  was  iriij^iilar  jiiiil  imiii-ea-ilcnttJil,  b^iidiii^  to  the 
subversion  of  tiie  riybts,  lilieities,  anil  privilegia  of  tlio  House  aud  tlio 
people ;  and  that  whoever  hail  advised  that  niesaaye  had  attempted  to 
uiidenniiie  those  riffhts  and  privileges,  and  to  subvert  the  constitution  ■ 
of  the  colony,  and  was,  moreover,  "  an  eueniy  to  its  inhabitants." 

The  resolutions  weii;  followed  innnediately  by  a  lengthy  addmss  or 
I'enionstrauee,  reporteil  by  David  ChirWsoii,  who  was  cliainnan  of  tlie 
committee  appointeil  to  review  the  subject.  It  was  I'ead  to  the  House 
and  appioved.  The  speaker,  David  Jones,  signed  it,  aud  a  couniiittee, 
consisting  of  Clarkson,  I'hilii)se,  Thomas,  Crugev,  Beeknian,  and  Cham- 
bers, were  chosen  to  present  it  to  the  governor.  They  went  to  his  house, 
and,  knocking  at  the  outer  door,  told  the  sei-vant  who  attended  that  they 
had  a  message.  He  disappeared  and  presently  returned  accompanied  by 
a  gentleman,  who  showed  them  into  the  presence  of  the  governor.  His 
Excellency  I'eceived  them  politely,  but,  when  they  told  him  that  they 
had  come  as  a  committee  of  the  House  witli  a  remonstrance,  which  the 
chairman  would  read  to  him,  he  refused  to  hear  it  I'Ciid,  or  to  have  it  left 
upon  his  table,  upon  the  ground  that  such  a  procedure  without  the  pres- 
ence of  the  speaker  was  unparliamentary. 

Another  message  came  swiftly  to  the  House  from  the  governor.  He 
taunted  the  gentlemen  for  what  he  styled  the  farce  of  locking  the  door  and 
laying  the  key  with  solemn  force  upon  the  table,  and  inquired  ironically  if 
there  were  suspicious  people  outside  the  doors  attempting  to  bi'eak  in,  or 
if  their  own  members  were  inclined  to  run  away  ?  The  act  must  have  been 
to  give  the  appearance  of  shutting  him  out,  which  was  a  high  insult  to  royal 
authority.  They  were  putting  on  airs ;  and  their  assumption  was  virtually 
a  denial  of  subjection  to  the  crown  and  Parliament.  He  warned  them  of 
a  powei  that  "ftas  able  to  punish  them  or  any  other  l^islative  body,  when 
It  btcime  criminal  in  the  e^e  ot  the  hw  He  vindicated  his  own  con- 
du(  t  from  the  begiuninj^  of  the  controversy,  denied  any  misapplication 
of  money  and  re-viewed  it  length  the  misbehavior  of  the  Indian  Commis- 
sioners whiih  hid  resulted  m  what  the  House  was  pleased  to  tei-m  niis- 
manigement  in  the  placing  ol  Sii  AVilliam  Johnson  at  the  head  of  that 
department  He  took  the  Housl  to  task  for  its  want  of  common  decency 
in  ordermgresolutions  and  remonstrances  intruded  upon  him  in  the  privacy 
of  his  own  dwelling,  and  complained  of  the  efforts  made  to  depi'ive  him  of 
the  esteem  of  the  people.  He  pronounced  all  the  charges  and  insinuations 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  him  during  the  last  two  years  false  and 
malicious ;  in  his  opinion  such  long-continued  and  unbecoming  conduct 
could  only  arise  from  a  firm  principle  of  disloyalty,  with  a  determination 
to  deliver  the  country  over  to  the  king's  enemies,  or  to  overturn  the  con- 
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stitutioii  by  tlirowhifr  Uiu  iKhuinistnitioii  iiitii  cimi'iiHion,  iiiid  ttius  gratify 
the  priji!  iind  private  i-aiicor  of  ii  few  men  uL  tlie  I'isk  of  the  lives  aud 
estates  of  tliu  people ;  for,  said  he,  "  that  thei'e  are  sueh  in  this  country ; 
is  no  secret,  nor  the  shai'e  they  have  in  your  private  consultations." ' 

There  were  few  so  blind  aa  not  to  understand  that  Uliut-ou's  barbed 
arrow  was  aimed  at  Chief  Justice  De  Laucey,  whose  eleai-  vigumus  advice 
kept  the  Assembly  strong  in  its  iudependeut  course.  Clinton  liad  written 
repeatedly  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  urging  the  appointment  of  Golden  iw 
lieutenaut-govemor  of  New  York.  What  was  his  surprise  and  cluigi-in 
when,  upon  opening  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated  October 
27, 1747,  he  found  inclosed  a  commission  for  Ue  Lancey.  He  attributed 
it  to  the  influence  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  De  Lancey's  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  now  a  member  of  Parliament  from  Westnunster,  and  a 
favorite  in  the  higher  English  circles.^  Golden,  who  had  been  twenty- 
six  years  in  the  Council,  and  was  much  the  older  man,  esteemed  it  a  per- 
sonal affront.  He  was  not  conscious  of  any  wi-ong-doiug.  He  had  acted 
according  to  his  stern  convictions  of  right  He  had  governed  the  gov- 
ernor, it  is  true,  in  many  things,  but  only  for  the  public  good.  His  crime 
must  have  been  in  laboring  to  support  the  authority  of  the  ci'own.  For- 
merly he  and  De  Lancey  had  been  fast  friends.  Peter  De  Lancey,  the 
brother  of  the  chief  justice,  had  married  Colden's  daughter.^  Alas!  the 
families  were  estranged. 

Clinton,  who  was  contemplating  a  voyage  to  England,  was  directed  to 
deliver  the  commission  to  De  Lancey  whenever  he  should  depart  from 
the  government  He  immediately  wrote  to  the  Lords,  be™ing,  as  a  great 
favor,  that  he  might  be  authorized  to  suppress  the  commission  to  De 
Lancey,  who,  he  said,  was  in  league  with  the  Assembly  to  encroach  upon 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  leave  Dr.  Colden  president  of  the 
Council,  which  the  latter  deserved  for  his  long  and  valuable  service  to  the 
country.  He  also  asked  that  the  suspended  counselors,  Horsemanden 
and  Bayard,  might  continue  suspended ;   and   that  Admiral  Sir  Peter 

1  EepoTt  of  the  Frixy  CmiTtdl  upmi  Ote  SlaU  of  New  Y&rk,  N.  Y.  Coll.  MSS„  VI.  614-639. 
Abstract  of  the  evidence  svlating  to  New  York  in  the  Boots  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  Jf.  V. 
Col.  MSS.,  V.  639-704. 

"  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren  had  been  very  successful  in  his  irnval  exploits,  and  bad  taken 
so  many  rich  prizes  that  he  was  said  to  be  the  richest  man  in  England  at  this  time.  In  the 
autnmn  of  1747  he  was  presented  with  a  laige  silvei'  nionteth  of  curious  workninnahip,  by  the 
inhnbttants  of  Barhadoes,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  distinguished  seiTiccs.  Ijuty  Warren 
was  greatly  admired  at  the  English  Court.  Some  of  the  scribblers  of  the  day  pronounted  her 
the  most  brilliant  woman  in  Great  liritaiii. 

'  Pet<^r  De  lancey  lived  in  Westeliester,  and  represented  that  borough  in  the  Assembly 
from  1763  to  1788. 
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Wairen  might  be  shown  Icti^s  i';ivur  since  lie  h;ul  cxeKeil  liiiiiseii'  In  the 
disadviiiitugc  ^^i  New  York. 

Cliuton  had  iiioru  iudueiKM!  with  the  liritish  Ministry  Uiitii  would  iiat- 
UKilly  be  supposed,  but  Dot  suttieieiit  to  lAog  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  ehief  justice.  The  tact  uud  scholarship  of  the  latter,  as  appealed  in 
his  correspondence,  triumphed  in  everj'  iustiince  over  the  dill'use  produc- 
tions of  the  govei'nor.  And,  leaides,  it  coidd  by  no  mitniis  be  i)roven 
that  l)e  Laneey  ruled  the  Assembly.  The  Assemblymen  were  men  of 
opinions,  with  personal  dislikes  and  old  feuds  riinkliiig  iu  their  blood. 
Their  contumacy  was  more  likely  the  ill  effects  of  the  condescensions 
of  former  governors.     Thus  the  lords  reasoued. 

There  waa  a  brief  lull  in  the  conflict,  but  only  for  a  few  days.  Orders 
came  from  the  Duke  of  Newciistle  for  the  disbanding  of  the  troops  eu- 
giiyed  for  the  intended  expedition,  and  directed  the  colonies  to  ^my  them 
and  transmit  the  accounts  to  be  reimbui-sed  by  Parliament  The  House, 
after  consideriiig  the  subject,  declined  advancing  either  money  or  credit 
for  the  payment  of  the  forces  in  arrears,  in  view  of  the  almost  ruinal  con- 
dition of  the  colony,  tlirough  the  heavy  expenses  entailed  by  the  war. 
Bills  were  passed,  however,  providing  for  the  support  of  garrisons  and 
scouts  during  the  winter,  and  for  erectii^  such  foitifications  as  seemed 
absolutely  necessary. 

On  the  26th,  Clinton  sent  in  a  message  to  the  effect  that  he  must 
shortly  order  a  large  detachment  of  militia  to  the  frontiers,  and 
demanded  for  them  pay  and  subsistence.  Tlie  same  day  Speaker 
Jones  communicated  the  fact  to  the  House,  that  the  governor,  by  a  written 
order  under  his  own  hand,  had  forbidden  James  Parker,  the  government 
printer,  from  publishing  in  the  Post  Boy  (the  newspaper  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  New  York  Gazette)  the  celebrated  remonstrance  which  his 
Excellency  had  refused  to  hear  read.  Parker  had  refu.sed  to  notice  a 
verbal  order  from  the  governor's  secretary,  but  printed  in  full  the  written 
mandate^  together  with  a  paragraph  descriptive  of  the  unmannerly  intru- 
sion of  the  committee  upon  the  governor's  privacy.  Clarkson  was  highly 
incensed.  He  rose  in  his  seat  and  made  a  brief  statement  of  the  actual 
features  of  the  interview.  Parker  was  sent  for  to  produce  the  original  docu- 
ment from  the  governor.  This  being  done,  resolutions  were  passed  declar- 
ing that  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  was  a  violation  of  the  r^hts  and  liberties  of  the  people,  and  an 
infringement  of  their  privilege,? ;  that  the  remonstrance  was  a  regular  pro- 
ceeding ;  that  the  governor's  order  was  illegal,  arbitrary,  and  unwarranta- 
ble, and  a  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  thitt  the  speaker's  order 
for  printing  the  remonsti'ance  was  regular  and  consistent  with  his  duty. 
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Parker  preferred  to  cast  his  fortunes  into  the  popular  groove;  the 
governor's  order  was  disregarded,  and  the  order  of  the  Assembly  obeyei 
The  remonstrance  appeared  in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper.  Clinton  was 
furious ;  cutting  messages  and  sharp  threats  were  shot  in  both  directions. 
The  controversy  was  maintained  with  fiery  intensity  for  many  days,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  House  coolly  directed  Parker  to  reprint  the 
offensive  document,  and  furnish  each  member  with  two  copies,  "that  their 
constituents  might  know  that  it  was  their  firm  resolution  to  preserve  the 
liberty  of  the  press." 

A  series  of  disi^Treements  followed.  It  was  whispered  that  Clinton 
was  interested  in  privateers ;  that  he  had  granted  extravagant  tracts  of  land 
in  remote  parts  of  the  province  (reserving  shares  to  himself  under  ficti- 
tious names),  which  greatly  weakened  the  frontiers ;  that  he  had  demanded 
subsistence  for  certain  companies  under  officers  of  his  own  appointing, 
which  really  never  existed;  that  he  had  embezzled  the  presents  pro- 
vided for  the  Indians;  that  Saratoga  was  lost  through  his  injudicious 
withdrawal  of  troops ;  that  he  obstructed  the  course  of  justice  by  delay- 
ing proceedings ;  that  he  sold  olfices,  civil  and  military,  and  the  rever- 
sions of  the  same ;  in  short,  that  he  was  putting  forth  every  energy  to 
make  the  government  a  post  of  profit  to  himself.  Clinton  became  so  exas- 
perated, that  finally,  on  the  25th  of  November,  he  summoned  the  House 
before  bim,  and  in  a  long  and  exhaustive  speech  accused  the  gentlemen 
of  having,  in  their  continued  grasping  for  power,  encouraged  disobedience 
throughout  the  colony,  by  willfully  giving  currency  to  notorious  false- 
hoods which  must  necessarily  cast  contempt  upon  the  king's  representa- 
tive ;  and  dissolved  the  body, 

A  committee  from  the  House  were  at  the  moment  preparing  another 
remonstrance  for  !iis  delectation,^  a  formidable  paper,  sufficient  to  fill  one 
hundred  pages  of  an  ordinary  octavo,  and  which  evinced  no  mean  talent 
for  reasoning  and  analysis.  As  it  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  so  far  as  its  offi- 
cial character  was  concerned,  it  was  shortly  published  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  governor,  which  did  not  improve  his  temper. 

Oliver  Be  Lancey  in  a  lit  of  indignation  asked  bis  brother,  the  chief 
justice,  if  the  affairs  of  the  province  could  not  be  conducted  without  an 
Assembly ;  and  he  was  reported  to  have  recommended  the  utility  of 
hanging  three  or  four  people,  and  establishing  an  independent  govern- 
ment Clinton  was  determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  and  at  last 
obtained  several  depositions  to  the  effect  that  he  had  used  disrespectful 
words,  and  called  the  governor  "  an  arrant  villain,  scoundrel,  and  I'ascal." 
"When  the  depositions  were  read  in  council,  the  chief  justice  expressed 
his  abhorrence  of  such  words,  and  desired  leave  to  withdraw.  Clinton 
proceeded  to  prosecute  the  ofl'ender.  /"* ,-,  -.<-tI/T. 
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Cliuton  niiiiie  a  stveimous  effort  Jill  at  once  Uy  jirevail  ujiou  the  I.urIm 
of  Tiinle  to  sH])pn3ss  the  office  of  treasurer;  he  wished  the  public  funds  to 
Qo  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  I'eceiver-yeneraL  If  the  laws  might  be 
i-ei>ealed  whence  the  treasurer  derived  his  authority,  it  woulil  compel  the 
Aaseiiibly  to  obey  his  requirements,  in  the  manner  of  issuing  money. 
Pe  I'eyster,  the  treasurer,  was  as  difficult  to  manage  as  the  chief  justice 
himself.  He  dared  to  neglect  orders,  when  the  governor  demanded  siglit 
of  accounts  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  the  malice  of  the  Assembly,  and 
proving  that  instead  of  his  having  converted  lai;ge  sums  to  private  uses. 
Speaker  Jones  had  actually  drawn  a  considerable  amount  for  secret  ser- 
vices connected  with  the  House.  "  It  shows,"  said  Clinton,  "  how  abso- 
lutely the  treasurer  and  the  treasury  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Assembly  ;  I  can  neither  oblige  De  Peyster  to  obey,  nor  appoint  an<jther 
treasurer  in  his  place." 

Abraham  De  Peyster,  to  whom  frequent  reference  has  been  made 
dunug  the  la->t  twenty-seven  years,  was  not  an  active  politician.  He 
was  connti-ted  by  marriage  and  on  intimate  social  terms  with  the  leading 
men  of  the  cotonj  but  he  held  himself  aloof  from  special  controversies. 
Ht,  hal  tewer  enemies,  probably,  than  any  other  man  connected  with  the 
_,o\cmment  His  mtt^ity  was  not  questioned.  He  was  immensely  rich, 
—  a  fact  which  went  far  towards  satisfying  the  community  that  he  was  a 
pioper  custodian  for  the  colony's  purse.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man 
of  pleasing  address  and  aristocratic  habits.  He  lived  in  a  stylish  m  inner 
m  the  old  De  Peyster  mansion  on  Queen  Street,  which  was  butlt  by  his 
father  in  1095.^  His  coach  was  silver-trimmed,  emblazoned  with  the 
faniilj  arms,  and  drawn  by  four  beautiful  grays ;  the  livery  of  his  sei 
vants  was  a  blue  coat,  with  yellow  cape,  cuffs,  and  lining,  and  yellow 
snull-clothes ;  the  button-holes  worked  with  yellow,  and  the  buttons 
plain  velvet* 

De  Peyster's  numerous  children  were  already  reaching  years  of  maturity 
and  settling  about  him,     James,  the  elder  son,  was  married  early 
this  spring  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Hon.  Joseph  Eeade,     He  was  a 

'  After  the  death  of  the  treasurer  (in  1767),  the  De  Peyster  mansion,  described  on  page  420, 
was  purchased  (in  1780)  by  Hon.  Henry  Whit«,  memhcr  of  the  governor's  Council,  and  one 
of  the  founders  and  fomth  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  nian-ied  Eve,  daugh- 
ter of  Frederick  Van  Cortlandt  and  tVances  Jay.  He  was  attached  to  the  royal  cause  during 
the  Revolution,  and  his  estates  were  among  the  earliest  confiscated  in  1779.  He  left  the  city 
with  the  British  army  in  1783.  His  wife  did  not  aecompany  him,  and,  his  death  following 
soon,  she  continued  ki  reside  in  New  York,  taking  \vp  her  ahode  at  No  11  Broadway  (her  own 
inheritance  from  her  father),  where  she  lived  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  where  slie  died 
August  11,  1836,  aged  ninety-eight.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Becords,  Sketches  of  Colonial 
New  York,  Biographical  and  ffistorkal,  pagea  36,  39.      By  Jolin  Austin  Stevens. 

'  Misceltamous  Warts  of}.  Watts  de  Peyster,  p.  108. 
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inercliant,  and  iit  one  tinii!  (prior  tii  tboir  capture  in  the  French  war) 
li;i(l  luaiiy  vessels  of  his  own  at  soii.  He  was  also  a  gentleman  of 
leisure  and  genius,  and  of  dashing,  impetuous  military  proclivities. 


e  De  Peysti 


He  built  a  castle-shaped,  quaintly  attractive  country-house  upon  an 
eminence  a  little  to  the  east  of  whei-e  Anthony  Street  now  intersects 
Broadway ;  he  furnished  it  expensively,  importing  a  rare  and  valuable 
library,  and  a  collection  of  pictures  from  the  old  masters.  He  laid  out 
open  groves,  wooded  walks,  and  extensive  lawns  and  gardens.  This 
beautiful  and  retired  home,  where  the  dignitaries  of  state  and  celebrities 
from  abroad  were  often  entertained,  was  called  "  Eanelagh.''^ 

The  new  Assembly  was  composed  of  the  same  members,  with  only  one 
or  two  exceptions,  as  its  predecessor.  Jones  was  again  the  chosen  speak- 
er.    Indeed,  thii^  went  on  very  much  as  they  had  done.     The  Indians 


'  Margaret  De  PeTster,  the  eldest  daug-hter  of  Jaraes  De  PeTster,  married  Col.  Thomaa 
James,  who  comiiiiinded  the  royal  artillery  at  New  York  in  the  time  of  the  Btanip  act 
riot,  and  who  was  afterwards  stationed  at  Gibraltar,  concerning  which  fortress  he 
wrote  a  not«d  work.  James  De  Pejster,  Jr..  the  fourth  son  of  James  De  Peyster,  was 
an  officer  in  the  British  army  under  the  Duke  of  York,  and  was  killed  in  front  of  the 
lines  of  Menin,  May  18,  1793.  Frederic,  tlie  fifth  sim— see  page  430.  Elizabeth,  the 
youn^st  daughter,  Irara  Jao.  IT,  I7SS,  became  the  wife  of  Dr  WHIiaia  Hamenleji 
De  Ptyster  Qeneaiogy. 
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were  less  aitient  in  llieir  iittiichiiieiil  tliuii  ljel(in.t  Uie  I'itilui-e  of  Llii'.  (.'aria- 
diau  enterprise,  iinil  must  be  wjuileil.  Itut  ii  letler  fruni  tlie  Duke  of 
Newcastle  unexpectedly  piuHei'cd  all  Llie  necessary  iiiyney  I'or' Indian 
presents,  and  the  House  bmiiued  witli  yeod-iitituiv,  iiud  expressed  itself 
(piite  willing  to  unite  with  the  other  colonies  iu  any  well-eonceited  selienie 
i'or  tLe  destruction  of  Crown  I'oiut. 

Clinton  began  to  flatter  himself  that  things  were  going  to  move  more 
smoothly,  wbeu  lie  I'eeeived  another  bit  The  House  api>oiiitcd  Itobeit 
Charles  its  agent  to  the  Couit  of  Great  BribtJu,  without  saying  "  by  your 
leave,  sii'."  It  was  through  the  i-econinieudution  of  Admiral  Sir  I'eter 
Waii'en,  The  ostensible  object  in  view  was  to  oppose  the  royal  eonfinua- 
tion  of  a  late  act  iu  New  Jersey  respecting  the  jKtrtition  line,  although 
Clinton  detected  sinister  designs  in  such  a  procedure.  The  House  author- 
i;;ed  Speaker  Joues  to  instruct  the  agent  aud  coritssjioiul  "'ith  hiiu  re- 
specting all  laattei's  of  importance;  aud  the  bonoral'le  gentlciuan  de- 
spatelied  a  letter  to  Chai'les  the  same  tlay. 

Meanwhile  a  Congi'ess  convened  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  restore  tranquil- 
lity to  the  civilized  world.  After  eiglit  yenra  of  recipmcal  annoy- 
ance, the  conditions  of  peiice  between  France  and  England  were  to 
return  to  the  state  before  the  war.  Nothing  was  gained  by  either  nation. 
The  treaty,  negotiated  by  the  ablest  statesmen  of  Europe  with  all  the 
pomp  of  monarchical  diplomacy,  left  the  American  boundary  ahmg  its 
whole  line  determined  only  by  the  vague  agreement  that  it  should  be  as 
it  had  been.  Hencefoith  both  French  and  English  hurried  to  occupy  in 
advance  as  mueli  ten-itory  as  possible,  without  too  openly  compromising 
their  respective  governments.  There  was  no  cessation  of  hostilities  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  in  October. 

The  tidings  reached  Now  York  of  what  was  in  contemplation,  just  as 
Clinton  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  council  were  about  starting  for 
Albany,  to  meet  Governor  Shirley  and  the  Mohawk  sachems  in  grand 
council.  Clinton  sent  messages  to  Shirley  and  to  Sir  William  Johnson, 
and  proceeded  as  far  as  the  manor  of  Livingston,  where  he  awaited  replies. 
On  the  20th  of  July  the  largest  assemblj^  of  persons  which  had 
ever  yet  convened  in  America  crowded  the  city  of  Albany.  Groups 
of  picturesquely  attired  savages,  with  nodding  plumes  and  variegated  blan- 
kets, wandered  up  and  down  on  every  side.  The  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ference were  neit'  er  new  nor  impoitant.  The  scouring  process  (the 
brightening  of  the  covenant  chain)  was  the  chief  topic  of  oratorical  dis- 
play. There  were  preparations,  however,  to  be  made  for  the  coming 
peace,  for  the  enemy  had  not  yet  suspended  their  murderous  operations. 
The  troops  at  Albany  and  at  several  points  were  suffering  for  the  want  of 
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supplies.  Men  were  deserting  and  oHicers  resigned  tlieir  comniissions, 
flatly  refusing  to  serve  longer.  The  governor  ordereil  tlie  Comuiissionevs 
to  forward  provisions  to  the  garrisons,  and  they  declined  because  they  had 
not  been  authorized  by  the  Assembly. 

Clinton  advised  with  Shirley  in  i-egard  to  the  course  to  he  pursued  with 
his  republican  Assembly.  The  two  govcrnoi-s  had  been  for  some  time  in 
correspondence  with  the  great  mastere  of  Enghsh  jurispnidence,  and  both 
pinned  their  faith  to  the  supremacy  of  Parliament. 

The  Ministry  were  disposed  to  experiment  upon  New  York,  and  the 
return  of  peace  was  chosen  as  a  favorable  epoch.  It  was  resolved  to 
extort  from  the  Assembly  fixed  salaries  and  a  permanent  revenue  at  the 
royal  disposal,  or  by  producing  extreme  disonler  compel  the  interposition 
of  Parliament  Clinton  was  the  unwelcome  instrument  through  whom 
the  disciplining  process  waa  to  he  accomplished.  He  met  the  Assembly 
in  October,  and  began  his  work  by  demanding  what  bad  been  so 
■  often  denied,  a  revenue  for  five  years.  This  was  indignantly 
refused.  As  for  the  more  recent  practice  of  naming  the  officers  provided 
in  the  salary  bills,  the  House  not  only  justified  it,  but  intimated  that  if 
the  course  had  been  earlier  adopted,  Justice  Horsemandeu  of  the  Supreme 
Court, "  a  gentleman  of  learning  and  experience  in  the  law,"  could  not 
have  been  removed  hy  the  governor  "  without  any  color  of  misconduct " 
on  his  part  Clinton  threatened.  He  declared  higher  power  across  the 
water  would  not  overlook  such  unwarranted  disobedience.  The  House 
calmly  replied  :  "  We  are  fully  convinced  hy  experience  that  the  method 
of  annual  support  is  most  wholesome  and  salutary,  and  we  are  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  that  the  faithful  representatives  of  the  people  will  never 
depart  from  it."  ^ 

Clinton  wrote  to  Bedford  that  the  people  of  New  York  had  become 
the  high  court  of  appeal,  and  that  be  could  not  meet  the  Assembly  with- 
out danger  of  exposing  the  king's  authority  and  himself  to  contempt ;  he 
begged  England  to  make  a  good  example  for  all  America  by  straightening 
the  government  of  New  York. 

Halifax  had  recently  entered  (November  1,  1748)  upon  his  long 
period  of  service  as  First  Commissioner  for  the  Plantations.  He 
saw  in  them  a  half-hemisphere  subject  to  his  supervision.  He 
resolved  to  elevate  himself  by  enlarging  the  dignity  and  power  of  his 
employment.  With  the  self-reliance  of  a  presumptuous  novice,  he  rushed 
towards  an  arbitrary  solution  of  the  accumulated  difficulties  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  colonies,  hy  reviewing  the  scheme  of  augmenting 
the   authority  of  the   crown   and   making  all  orders   of   the  king   the 


•  Journals  of  Nein    York  Assembly,   II,   246. 
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hiohest  law  in  America.  Such  a  bill  actually  passed  ParliameDt,  March 
2,'lV49. 

Clinton  and  the  Assembly  met  again  in  May,  and  the  momentous 
stnit^le  inaugurated  the  precedii^  autumn  between  the  republican  and 
the  moiiarchial  principle,  was  renewed  with  increased  vigor.  "  Consider," 
said  the  governor,  "  the  great  liberties  you  are  indulged  with  ;  and  what 
may  be  the  consequences  should  our  mother  country  suspect  you  of  de- 
signing to  lessen  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  the  plantations." 

The  House  did  consider,  and  replied  accoi-dingly  :  "  The  faithful  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  can  never  recede  from  the  metliod  of  an  animiil 
support;  ....  govei-nors  are  entire  strangers  to  the  i;>eniile  they  are 
sent  to  govern ;  ....  as  they  know  the  line  of  contin\tance  in  their 
government  to  be  uncertain,  all  methods  are  used  to  raise  estates  to 
themselves.  Should  the  public  money  be  left  to  their  disposition,  wliat 
can  be  e.xpected  but  the  grossest  misapplication  under  various  pretenses, 
which  will  never  be  wanting."  ^ 

New  York  was  at  this  time  the  central  point  of  political  interest  in 
English  North  America,  "  Nowhere,"  says  Bancroft,  "  had  the  relations 
of  the  province  to  Great  Britain  been  so  sharply  controverted,  or  the 
L^slatute,  by  its  method  of  granting  money,  so  nearly  exhausted  and 
appropriated  all  executive  authority."  No  other  colony  was  tinctured 
with  such  a  fearlessness  of  monarchial  power.  The  people  were  self- 
reliant.  Few  of  the  leading  families  were  of  pure  English  descent.  The 
blood  of  other  nations  coursed  through  their  veins.  There  was  a  happy 
blending  of  the  free  spirit  of  Holland  and  the  polish  of  France  with  the 
pride  of  England.  There  was,  moreover,  a  well-developed  intelligence  in 
respect  to  the  workings  of  the  various  European  governments.  The  idea 
was  not  wholly  unfamiliar  to  the  New  York  mind  that  existence  was 
practicable  without  England.  Why  might  not  ten  or  a  dozen  English 
colonies  join  of  their  own  free  choice  in  a  confederacy,  as  well  as  for  Six 
Nations  of  unlettered  savages  to  form  and  execute  a  scheme  of  union 
which  had  survived  for  generations  ? 

Clinton  was  disgusted  with  the  determined  opposition  which  he  en- 
countered upon  every  side.  He  chai^d  much  of  it  to  De  Lancey,  who 
had  advised  him  in  the  beginning  to  accept  the  annual-support  bill.  He 
had  withdrawn  his  confidence  in  a  measure  from  Golden,  because  the 
latter  had  remonstrated  with  him  in  great  heat  concerning  some  of  his 
proceedings.     Robert  Hunter  Morris^  was  about  to  sail  for  England  on 

•  It  has  been  said  that  Clinton  aocnmalatol  £  80,000  while  in  the  govemment  of  New 
York. 
'  Robert  Hunter  Morris  waa  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey. 
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business   wunccte.l  with  the   >.e«    Tei-b.  >   iK.uii.hiy  hue    and  Clinton 
secietly  cliii„ed  him  with  his  own  defense  hopin^  to  bnn^  the  resent- 


ment of  the  uown  n\)oa  bis  idversuii. 
the  Assembly  Mmris  was  to  lie  rewarded  \ 
•,hipot  the  pioMiKe 


li  vietory  was  obt-iined  over 
ith  the  lieiitt  naut  govemor- 

_ ^    eiiior  Lonhdently  e^iieeteil  with  the  help 

o'f'^he'  Loads' ot  Imde  to  come  off  coiKiueioi  and  he  prorogued  the 
obduidte  Assembly  from 
one  time  to  another, 
w  iitiiij,  and  hoping  for 
the  cnsis  until  the  clam- 
ors of  the  public  creditors 
toieed  him  to  dissolve 
tlu  House  md  oi-der  a 
iiLtt  deetion  In  the 
hills  oi  stite  across  the 
wdtci  montli<i  slipped  hy, 
J  ea  tw  0  years  passed, 
ind  yet  the  case  of  New 
lull  WIS  not  fully  di- 
gested A  cDiumissioii 
w  1%  prepared  appointing 
Tobtit  Hunter  Morris 
lieuteu  lut  governor  of 
Ni  w  lork  and  it  lay  for 
oiiK  time  m  the  Secre- 
tuv  of  States  office.  It 
w  IS  ifterwiids  annulled, 
the  De  Lancey  influence 
it  eouit  hiving  turned 
the  scale. 
Kev.  Henry  Barclay  had  been  rector  of  Trinity  Church  since  October, 
174(3.  Clinton  signed  Ins  certificate  of  induction,  although  his  Excellency 
was  rarely  ever  seen  in  the  sanctuary ;  he  was  not  a  religious  man.  In 
1748  the  subject  of  building  St.  George's  Chapel  was  agitated,  and  six 
lots  fronting  on  Nassau,  near  Fair  Street,  were  selected  as  a  site,  and 
bought  of  David  Clarkson  for  £500.  Shortly  after,  some  lots  belonging 
to  Colonel  Beekman,  fronting  P.eekman,  near  Cliff  Street,  were  esteemed 
more  suitable.  They  were  accordingly  purchased  for  £  645.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  edifice  was  laid  in  1749,  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  marriage  of 
the  minister  (Mr.  Barclay)  to  the  dangViter  of  Anthony  EutgeiB.  The 
very  next  evening,  Mr.  Barclay's  assistant.   Rev.   Mr.   Auchmuty,  was 
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married  to  Mrs,  Tucker.  Both  ladies  were  spoken  of  iu  the  highest 
terms  of  praise  by  the  jounuils  of  tlie  day.  Tlie  elmpel  was  uot  com- 
pleted until  17G2,  aiidwas  eonsecmted  in  July  nl' tluit  yenr.  Its  aisles 
were  flagged  with  gi'iiy  stone,  and  its  ik;coratiuii>i  were  very  unique.  It 
was  uinety-two  by  seventy-two  feet  iijinn  the  gmiind;  the  steeple  was 
lofty,  about  tme  huiidi'eil  and  seventy-ti%'e  feet  high,  but  iiTt^ular.  It 
was  a  striking  object  so  far  from  the  t<)\vn  ami  regiinled  with  uu  little  in- 
terest A  parsonage  was  subseiiuently  built  udjaiiiing  the  chapel  edifice, 
but  for  a  time  it  stood  almost  alone  ui>oii  the  pi-etty  elevation,  with  only 
an  occasional  house  here  and  there  iu  the  iieighlK)rliood.' 

The  Moravians  had  become  so  numerous  that  they  built  a  small  chapel 
in  Fulton  Street,  about  the  same  time.   A  iiumlwv  of  stoi'cs  and  pri- 
vate houses  sprang  into  existence ;  the  mayor,  Eilwaiil  Holland,  was 
active  in  laying  out  new  streets,  and  sevend  of  the  old  thomiighfares  were 
paved.     Professor  Kalm,  a  Swedish  travelei',  gossiits  almut  the  metropolis 
of  that  date,  as  follows  i  — 

"  In  aia;  New  York  p.omes  nearest  to  Bnaton  ami  Pbiladelpliia ;  hut,  with  re- 
gard to  its  fine  buildings,  its  opulence,  ami  extensive  eomraerco,  it  disputes  the 
preference  with  them.  The  streets  do  not  run  so  stcaiglit  as  tliose  of  Philadel- 
pliia,  and  liave  sometimes  considerable  bendiiigs ;  Jiowever,  they  are  very  spa- 
cious and  well  built,  and  most  of  them  are  ()aved,  excepting  in  high  places, 
where  it  has  been  found  useless.  In  the  chief  streets  there  are  trees  planted, 
which  in  summer  give  tliem  a  fine  appearan::e,  and  dnring  excessive  heat  afford 
a  cooling  shade,  I  found  it  extremely  pleasant  to  walk  in  the  town,  for  it 
seemed  like  a  garden.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  bricks,  and  are  generally 
strong  and  neat,  and  several  stories  high  ;  some  have,  according  to  the  old  archi- 
tecture, turned  the  gable  end  toward  the  street,  but  the  new  houses  are  altered 
in  this  respect.  Many  of  the  houses  have  a  balcony  on  the  roof,  upon  which  the 
people  sit  at  evening  in  the  summer  time ;  and  from  theuce  they  have  a  pleasant 
view  of  a  great  part  of  the  town,  and  likewise  of  part  of  the  adjacent  water,  and 
the  opposite  shore.  There  is  no  good  water  to  be  met  with  in  the  town  itself; 
but  at  a  little  distani*  there  is  a  lai^  spring  of  good  water,  which  the  inhabi- 
,  tants  take  for  their  tea,  and  for  the  uses  of  the  kitchen.  Tiiose,  liowever,  who  are 
less  delicate  on  this  point  make  iise  of  the  water  from  the  wells  in  town,  though 
it  is  very  bad.  This  want  of  good  water  lies  heavy  upon  the  horses  of  the  stran- 
gers that  come  to  this  place,  for  they  do  not  like  to  drink  the  brackish  water 
from  the  wells. 

'  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren  gave  £  100  to  the  building  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  and  a  pew 
was  assigned  to  him  for  his  liberality.  The  Arehhishop  ol  C«Titerbury  eontributed  also  to  the 
undertaking.  The  chapel  was  burned  in  18U,  escoiiting  the  walls,  bat  was  rebuilt  the  fol- 
loHing  year.  Rev.  Mr.  Milnor  iireneheil  in  it  for  many  years,  as  did  also  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  first  president  of  Columbia  College,  liev.  Dr.  Tyng  occupied  th»  pulpit  at  a  later 
date,  even  until  he  removed  hi  his  magtiilicent  church  in  Stuyvesant  Park. 
40 
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"  New  York  prubably  carries  on  a  more  extensive  commerce  than  any  town  in 
the  English  North  American  provinces.  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  however, 
come  very  nearly  up  to  it.  The  trade  of  Kew  York  extends  to  luatiy  places. 
They  export  to  London  aU  the  various  sorts  of  skins  which  they  buy  of  the  In- 
dians, sugar,  logwoml,  and  other  dyeing  woods ;  rum,  mahogany,  iind  many  other 
goods  which  are  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies.  Every  year  they  build  several 
ships  here  which  are  sent  to  London  and  there  sold ;  and  of  late  years  they 
have  shipped  a  great  quantity  of  iron  to  England.  In  return  for  these  they  im- 
port from  London  stuffs,  and  every  other  article  of  Er^dish  growth  and  manu- 
facture, together  with  all  sorts  of  foreign  goods.  England,  and  especially  Lon- 
don, profits  immensely  by  the  trade.  There  are  two  printers '  in  the  town,  and 
every  week  some  gazettes,  in  English,  are  published,  which  contain  news  from 
all  parts  of  the  world." 

That  New  York  was  conscious  of  hei  growing  iinportdiice  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  is  evidenced  by  a  significant  enterpiise  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  i  entuij      It  was  the 
building  of  the  Royal  Exchange  foi  meichants,  dt  the  foot  of  Broad 
Street,  nearly  on  the  line  of  Water  Street     It  was  suppoited  upon  arclies. 


leaving  ti  e  1  ei  i  art  ent  1>  open.  One  room  was  specially  arranged 
for  the  meeting  of  merchants,  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  was  ap- 
propriated to  various  uses ;  a  cofTee-room  was  opened  at  one  end.  The 
"  Long  Room "  was  the  favorite  place  for  societies  to  hold  their  annual 

'  William  Bradford,  the  first  printer  and  founder  of  the  first  newspaper  in  New  York,  died 
thig  year.  The  Weekly  Journal  of  Zenger  was  discontinufd.  The  Weekly  PosMioy  and  the 
Weekly  Gazette  and  Mercury  were  the  two  newsiMpera  of  the  city, 
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elections,  and  it  was  where  dinners  and  other  entertainments  were  given 
to  persons  of  distinction.     The  edifice  was  completed  in  1754. 

Another  writer,  Ilev.  Mr.  Buruahy,  lifts  the  curtain  to  give  us  a  passing 
glmipse  of  the  people  of  that  decade,  as  they  appeared  to  his  view  :  — 

"  The  inhabitants  of  New  York  in  their  character  very  much  resemble  the 
Pennsylvanians.  Being,  however,  of  different  nations,  different  languages,  and 
dillerent  relii,'ions,  it  is  almost  impossihle  to  give  them  any  precise  or  cieteruiinate 
character.  The  women  are  handsome  and  agreeable,  though  rather  more  reserved 
titan  the  Philadelphia  ladies.  The  amusements  are  halls  and  sleighing  exjiedi- 
tions  in  the  winter,  and,  in  the  summer,  going  in  parties  upon  tlie  wati.'r  and 
lishing,  or  making  excursions  into  the  country.  There  are  several  liouses,  pleas 
antly  situated  up  the  East  River,  near  New  York,  where  it  is  conniion  to  have 
turtle-feasta.  These  happen  once  or  twice  a  week.  Thirty  or  forty  gentlenieii 
and  ladies  meet  and  dine  together,  drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  fish,  and  amuse 
themselves  till  evening,  and  then  return  home  in  Italian  chaise's,  a  gpntlenid,n  and 
lady  in  each  chaise." 

In  the  summer  of  1752,  quite  a  sensation  was  created  hj  the  annouuce- 
ment  in  the  papers  of  the  marri^e  of  President  Aaron  Burr,  of  the  New 
Jersey  (I'l-inceton)  College,  to  the  daughter  of  Eev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
with  hints  that  the  wedding  was  a  very  odd  affair.  The  romance  was 
ere  long  in  the  possession  of  the  social  world.  The  excellent,  accom- 
plished, and  brilliant  divine  had  recently  made  a  journey  to  tlie  Stock- 
bridge  wilderness,  and  spent  three  days  in  the  family  of  the  distinguished 
preacher,  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  previous  and 
intimate  friendship.  Henceforward  the  beautiful  and  vivacious  Esther 
made  no  more  lace  and  painted  no  more  fans  for  the  ladies  bf  Boston. 
Burr  returned  to  Newark,  and  presently  sent  a  college  boy  to  conduct  his 
bride-elect  and  her  mother  to  New  York  City.  They  arrived  on  Saturday, 
and  on  the  following  Monday  the  nuptial  ceremonies  were  celebrated 
hetween  the  bachelor  of  thirty-seven  and  the  charming  maiden  of  twenty- 
one.     And  all  the  gossips  wondered. 

Burr  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark  for 
twenty  years,  as  well  as  president  of  the  college,  which  his  toil  and  tact 
fostered  into  a  healthy  growth.  His  son,  Aaron  Burr,  the  future  New 
York  lawyer,  and  Vice-President  of  the  nation,  was  bom  in  the  old  parson- 
age on  Broad  Street  in  that  city,  February  6,  1756. 

Clinton  grew  more  and  more  impatient  to  return  to  England.     He  at- 
tributed his  rheumatic  sufferings  and  general  debility  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  New  York  winters.     The  cold  was  so  intense  during 
nearly  aU  the  month  of  January,  1753,  that  heavily  laden  sleighs  drawn 
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by  two  and  even  four  horses,  passed  backward  and  forward  on  the  ice  be- 
tween New  York  and  Long  Island.  Spring  found  him  ill  and  depressed. 
He  was  in  no  humor  to  worry  over  the  problems  which  were  constantly 
awaiting  solution.  He  was  weary  of  boundary  jangles,  and  they  just  now 
seemed  bursting  out  afresh.  New  Hampshire  had  been  encroaching  for 
some  time  past  Governor  Wentwortb  issued  grants  in  the  unknown  re- 
gion about  Lake  Champlain,  which  contained  scarcely  an  inhabitant  at 
the  time  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  with  the  expressed  intention  of 
extending  his  province  until  it  met  with  another  province.  The  result  was 
a  protracted  i^uarrel  between  the  two  governments,  and  unpardonable  dis- 
orders in  that  remote  territory,  Massachusetts  all  at  once  exhibited  signs 
of  greediness,  and  Robert  Livii^ston,  elder  son  of  the  late  Philip  Livings- 
ton, was  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  the  eastern  part  of  his  manor.  AH 
through  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  1753,  he  was  arresting 
persons  for  trespass,  and  resorting  to  actions  for  ejectment,  and  sending 
petition  after  petition  to  the  New  York  government  for  protection  in  his 
rights  and  property.  Serious  riots  occurred.  Van  Rensselaer  on  one 
occasion  sent  a  messenger  in  great  haste  to  notify  Livingston  that  the 
Massachusetts  people  had  threatened  to  take  him  dead  or  alive ;  and  the 
servants  about  the  manor-house  were  armed  and  placed  on  guard.  The 
point,  whether  the  boundary  of  the  manor  of  Livii^ston  was  within 
the  province  of  New  York,  was  submitted  to  Colden,  the  surveyor-gen- 
eral, and  he  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Whereupon,  David  Jones,  John 
Thomas,  Paul  Richard,  William  Walton,  Henry  Cruger,  and  John  Watts, 
all  men  b        f  th    A     mbly  pj      teit    if    dNw\    -k  against 
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Osborne  had  been  a  member  of  Piirliament  from  Bedfordshire ;  he  was  a 
bi-other-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  The  day  was  Sunday,  and  as  Clin- 
ton was  at  his  countiy-sesit  in  nusliing,  Counselor  Joseph  Murray,  who^e 
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wife  was  a  daughter  of  Governor  Cosby,  anil  a  distant  relative  of  tlie 
late  Lady  Osborne,  received  and  entertained  the  baronet  at  his  own  resi- 
dence. 

On  Monday  Clinton  came  into  town  and  waited  upon  Sir  Danvers  with 
much  ceremony.  An  elegant  dinner  was  given  to  the  two  governors  by 
the  Council,  at  which  the  mayor,  corporation,  and  several  prominent  citi- 
zens were  present.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  chief  actors  in  the  drunia 
assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber,  and  Clinton  administered  the  oaths  of 
office  to  Osborne,  and  delivered  to  him  the  seals ;  at  the  same  time  de- 
livering (much  against  his  will)  to  Chief  Justice  De  Lancej'  the  commis- 
sion of  lieutenant-governor.  These  preliminaries  completed,  a  procession 
was  formed,  according  to  ancient  usage,  to  conduct  the  new  executive  to 
the  City  Hall,  that  his  commission  might  be  read  to  the  people.  They 
had  scarcely  passed  from  the  fort  into  Broadway,  when  the  news  of  De 
Lancey's  triumph  was  whispered  abroad,  and  there  was  a  tumidtuous 
huzza  of  popular  pleasure.  The  rabble  crowded  upon  the  procession  and 
insulted  Clinton  so  grossly  that  he  was  obliged,  to  his  intense  mortification, 
to  retire  from  the  party  and  take  refuge  in  the  fort  Osborne  walked  along 
beside  the  counselors  grave  and  somewhat  agitated,  and  apparently  atten- 
tive to  the  noisy  shouts  of  gladness  with  which  De  Lancey  was  gi-eeted 
on  every  side.  After  his  return  to  the  Council  Chamber  he  received  the 
address  of  the  city  corporation.  One  passage  in  it  seemed  to  disturb  him. 
It  was, "  We  are  sufficiently  assured  that  your  Excellency  wili  be  as  averse 
from  countenancing,  as  we  from  brooking,  any  infringements  of  our  estima- 
ble liberties,  civil  and  religious." 

He  remarked  to  Clinton,  "  I  expect  like  treatment  to  that  which  you 
have  received  before  I  leave  this  government." 

A  grand  dinner  was  given  to  the  two  governors  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Council  by  the  corporation,  the  same  afternoon.  In  the  evening  the 
city  was  illuminated,  cannon  fired,  bonfires  lighted,  and  fireworks  dis- 
played. The  whole  city  seemed  in  a,  wild  delirium  of  joy.  Sir  Danvers 
retired  to  his  room  gloomy  and  sad,  and  was  apparently  disinclined  to 
converse  with  any  one.  The  next  morning  he  rose  early,  before  the 
family  were  about,  and  alone  strolled  among  the  markets,  and  took  a 
rapid  walk  through  nearly  all  the  streets  in  the  city.  At  dinner,  he 
complained  of  heing  unwell,  and  said  with  a  smile  to  De  Lancey,  "  I 
believe  I  shall  soon  leave  you  the  government ;  I  find  myself  unable  to 
support  the  burden  of  it." 

He  convened  the  Council  that  day,  and  was  somewhat  embarrassed  when 
he  found  that  the  gentleman  who  had  the  key  of  his  cabinet  had  stepped 
out.     He  was  anxious  to  show  his  instructions  from  the  king.     He  said 
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he  was  strictly  enjoined  to  insist  upon  the  permanent  revenue,  and 
asked  the  gentlemen  what  they  thought  of  the  prospect  of  success.  The 
unanimous  opinion  promptly  expressed,  was  that  the  Assembly  of  New 
York  never  would  submit  to  such  a  demand.  With  a  distressed  counte- 
nance he  turned  to  William  Smith,  who  had  as  yet  remained  silent,  and 
asked,  "What,  sir,  is  your  opinion?"  "That  no  such  scheme  can  ever  be 
enforced,"  was  the  reply.  The  governor  sighed,  turned  about,  and  leaned 
his  head  against  the  window  casement,  and  exclaimed,  "  Then  what  am 
I  sent  here  for  ?  " 

In  the  evening  he  was  quite  unwell,  and  a  physician  was  summoned. 
He  conversed  with  him  in  a  dejected  manner  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
retired  to  his  chamber  At  midnight  he  dismissed  his  servant.  As  was 
subsequently  discovered,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  burning 
his  private  papers  and  regulating  other  aiiairs.  A  smaU  sum  of  money 
borrowed  since  his  arrival  was  carefully  wrapped  in  a  paper  and  directed 
to  the  lender.  Just  as  the  day  began  to  dawn  he  went  into  the  garden, 
to  the  right  of  the  house,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  high  fence  ;  upon  the 
top  of  this  fence  was  a  row  of  lai^  nails,  inverted,  to  exclude  thieves, 
and  over  which  he  cast  a  silk  handkerchief  tied  at  the  opposite  ends,  and 
proceeded  to  elevate  his  neck  into  it  through  the  aid  of  a  boai^d  upon 
which  he  stood. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  city  was  stunned  by  the  shocking  intelligence 
that  "the  governor  had  hanged  himself."  He  had  indeed  been  found  quite 
dead.  His  Ixidy  was  removed  to  the  house  and  the  counselors  quickly 
summoned.  His  private  secretary,  Thomas  Pownal,  testified  that  the 
baronet  had  been  melancholy  ever  since  the  loss  of  his  wife,  of  whom  he 
was  passionately  fond,  that  he  had  once  attempted  his  life  with  a 
razor,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  in  obtaining  iis  appointment  to  tlie 
governorship  of  New  York,  hoped  that  an  honorable  and  active  station 
would  so  occupy  his  mind  as  to  alleviate  his  sorrows.  The  mayor, 
James  Alexander,  and  Judge  Chambers  were  appointed  to  take  deposi- 
tions concerning  the  facts  and  circumstances  attending  his  death,  and  the 
jury  found  that  he  had  destroyed  himself  in  a  moment  of  insanity.  Rev. 
Mr.  Barclay  was  desired  by  the  counselors  to  read  the  burial  service,  and 
objected,  as  the  letter  of  the  rubric  forbids  the  reading  of  it  over  any 
who  lay  violent  hands  upon  themselves.  But  after  much  discussion  it 
was  decided,  that,  as  Sir  Danvers  was  insane,  his  remains  were  as  much 
entitled  to  Christian  burial  as  those  of  a  man  who  had  died  in  iigh  fever. 
He  was  accordingly  consigned  with  appropriate  funeral  ceremonies 
■  to  Trinity  Chureh,  on  Sunday,  October  14,  just  one  week  from  the 
date  of  his  landing  in  the  city. 
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Tlie  counselors  left  the  chamber  of  death  on  Friday  niorutiiy,  and  pro- 
ceeded quietly  and  sadly  to  the  fort,  where  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey  took 
the  oath  of  lieuteuaut-govemor ;  his  commission,  after  being  read  in 
Council,  was  published  only  before  the  fort-gate,  without  parade  or  show, 
because  of  the  tragic  event  which  had  just  occiiri'ed.  The  coniniiasion 
of  Sir  Danvei's,  together  with  his  seals  and  iustnictions,  was  obtained  by 
order  of  the  Council  from  Thomas  Powiial. 

The  agitation  of  the  great  question  concerning  the  permanent  revenue 
wiis  at  its  height  when  I>e  Lancey  ibund  himself  thus  unexpectedly  called 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  province.  Of  the  instructions  given  by  the 
crown  to  Osborne,  and  which  his  office  compelled  him  to  obey,  the 
thirty-ninth  enjoined  in  the  strongest  terms  upon  the  executive  to  insist 
upon  "  a  pennaneut  revenue,  solid,  indefinite,  and  without  limitation." 
The  diificuity  of  the  position  was  only  equalled  by  its  delicacy.  ]^e 
Lancey's  tact  and  statesmanship  were  now  given  full  play.  He  had 
repeatedly  advised  the  Assembly  never  to  submit  He  did  not  wish  to 
appear  inconsistent.  But  as  on  officer  of  the  crown  he  must  urge  obedi- 
ence with  seeming  sincerity,  at  least. 

In  his  opening  s^ieech  he  communicated  the  obnoxious  instnictions, 
after  having  paid  a  graceful  and  eloquent  tribute  to  Sir  Danvers 
Osborne,  —  lamenting  his  death  as  a  public  loss  because  of  his 
birth,  connections,  liberal  education,  and  distingiushed  character.  But 
the  language  was  so  well  chosen  that  while  De  Lancey  convinced  the 
Ministry  that  he  was  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
crown,  he  gave  the  Assembly  to  understand  that  he  should  by  no  means 
require  compliance  with  the  instructions.  He  was  diffuse  on  the  subject 
of  obedience  to  royal  autjiority,  and  eloquently  recommended  that  the 
support-bills  should  be  framed  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  act  in 
relation  to  them  consistent  with  his  official  duty.  The  members  were 
unruffled,  for  they  had  faith  to  believe  that  the  genius  of  the  man  who 
had  been  the  chief  adviser  of  the  present  mode  of  raising  and  issuing 
public  money,  and  who  for  twenty  years  had  proved  himself  a  lover  of 
his  birthplace,  and  a  just  judge,  would  guide  them  even  through  the 
perils  of  continued  opposition. 

The  response  evinced  equal  care  in  the  method  of  expression.  The 
House  was  extremely  surprised  to  find  that  the  public  transactions  of  the 
colony  had  been  so  maliciously  represented  to  the  king.  There  was  not 
a  more  loyal  people  in  all  the  British  dominions.  Wherever  peace  and 
tranquillity  had  been  disturbed  it  had  been  through  the  maladministra- 
tion of  the  late  unworthy  governor.  De  Lancey  was  complimented  upon 
his  known  abilities  and  correct  principles,  it  was  promised  that  nothing 
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should  be  wantiiij;  tu  ivmlur  his  executive  Ciireer  e;isy  ami  hajniy,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  bii  would  asseut  to  the  style  of  money-bills  which  had 
been  in  practice  for  the  past  sixteen  years. 

Every  recommendation  of  the  lieutenant-governor  in  respect  to  the 
care  of  the  frontiers  was  promptly  adopted.  It  was  reaolveil  to  assist  the 
neighboring  colonies,  some  of  whom  had  written  for  aiil  against  the 
persistent  incursions  of  the  French.  One  of  the  newspaper  editors  was 
prosecuted  for  republishing  that  portion  of  the  Assembly's  journals  con- 
taining the  til irty -ninth  instruction,  only  the  substance  of  whicli  he  was 
ordered  to  reveal.  £  800  were  voted  for  Indian  presents,  and  £  150  for 
De  Laiicey's  voyage  to  Albany.  £  1,550  were  voted  tor  his  salary,  the 
present  year,  a  larger  sum  than  ever  before  given  to  a  lieuteuant-gov- 
emor.  This  bill  was  immediately  rejected,  aud  the  Assembly  admonished 
to  obey  the  orders  of  the  crown.  Consequently  no  bill  pntviding  for 
the  application  of  public  money  was  passed  during  the  session,  the  House 
firmly  refusing  to  arrange  for  a  permanent  i-evenue.  De  Lancey  sent  all 
resolutions,  representations,  and  addresses  against  the  measure  to  the 
English  Ministry,  and  when  he  could  do  so  with  propriety,  he  wrote  to 
the  chief  power's  about  the  throne,  counseling  concession  to  the  views 
and  wishes  of  New  York.  He  continued  to  decline  assenting  to  the 
annual  bills,  which  were  passed  at  eveiy  future  session  of  the  Assembly 
until  1756,  in  consequence  of  which  he  received  no  salary  during  the 
whole  three  years.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  the  Ministry  yielded  the 
contested  point,  and  agreed  to  annual  support-bills  for  the  future,  direct- 
ing Sir  Charles  Hardy,  then  governor-in-chief,  to  communicate  the  change 
to  the  Assembly,  which  he  did  on  the  24th  of  September.  For  this 
triumph  New  York  was  indebted  solely  to  the  master  policy  of  her  gifted 
son,  Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey. 

An  event  of  great  moment  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1754.     The  cele- 
brated Congress,  consisting  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies,  con- 
vened, by  order  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  at  Albany.     The  object  was 
to  concert  measures  for  the  common  safety,  the  Frencli  havii^  committed 
acts  of  aggression  all  along  the  frontiers,  and  attempted  to  erect  forts  on 
the  Ohio.'    The  session  commenced  on  the  19tli  of  June,  and  ter- 
*  niinated  September  21.   Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey  presided. 
Joseph  Murray,  Jo!m  Chambers,  William  Smith,  and  Sir  William  John- 
sou  were  the  committee  of  delegates  from  the  Council.     Colonel  Myndert 
Schuyler  was  the  chairman  of  the  Indian  commissions  at  Albany.     Sam- 
uel Wells  and  John  Worthington  were  among  the  delegates  from  Massa- 

'  For  lotters  from  Lords  of  Trade,  and  minutes  of  proceedings  in  full,  see  Dix.  Hist.  N.  Y., 
II.  615-ei7. 
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clmsetfci,  Lieiitenant-Goveriioi'  William  Pitkiu  iind  Itoger  Wulfiitt,  Jr. 
were  ul'  those  sent  by  Connecticut,  iind  coiisiiicuous  aniuiig  tlie  vejiiVHtut- 
atives  of  New  Hainiishire,  Khode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvaiiiii, 
were,  resjtectively,  Theodore  Atkinson,  Stephen  Hopkins,  AhMihani  lianies, 
and  Benjamin  Fi-anklin.  They  were  seated  in  the  order  of  rank,  and  a 
finer-looking  body  of  men  it  would  have  been  diiticnlt  to  liave  grouped 
together  in  any  perioil  of  our  history.  Before  them  cume  one  hundred 
aud  fifty  Indian  sachems  in  their  richest  robes  and  gayest  feathers,  glitter- 
ing with  ornaments.  Long  speeches  and  liberal  ))reseDt3  strengthened 
once  more  the  barrier  of  defense  upon  which  New  York  must  rely  in  the 
event  of  another  war  with  France.  But  the  general  treaty  wdiich  the 
Loi'ds  Lad  specially  recommended,  to  comprise  all  the  provinces  in  one 
grand  union  of  interests  in  the  king's  name,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
the  Indians  into  closer  confidence,  was  not  concluded.  A  vast  amount 
of  important  business  was  transacted ;  the  chronic  complaints  of  the 
Indians  about  having  been  defrauded  of  their  lands,  underwent  searching 
examinations,  and  legal  methods  were  taken  to  redress  their  actual  or 
supposed  grievances.  In  many  instances  the  property  where  they  wished 
to  dispose  of  it  was  purchased  over  again  by  the  grantee.  De  Lancey, 
who  was  in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  the  colonies  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, proposed  the  building  and  maintaining  at  the  joint  expense  a  chain 
of  forts  covering  the  whole  exposed  frontier,  and  some  in  the  Indian 
country  itself.  But  the  Congress  seemed  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  back- 
wardness of  the  several  Assemblies  to  come  into  united  and  vigorous 
action,  that  notliing  was  accomplished.  A  federal  union  of  the  colo- 
nies, to  be  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  was  suggested  and  discussed. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each  province,  was  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  plan.  It  was  shaped  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  sub- 
sei^uently  sent  to  the  difl'erent  provinces  for  consideration.  It  was  in 
many  of  its  features  similar  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  assisted  in  framing  at  a  later  period.  The  seat  of  government 
was  to  be  in  Philadelphia,  which  it  was  said  might  possibly  be  reached 
from  either  South  Carolina  or  New  Hampshire  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
days,^ 

But  the  scheme  was  not  ailajited  to  the  times.  The  people  opposed  it, 
because  it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  king.  The  king  rejected  it  because 
it  gave  too  much  liberty  to  the  jieople.  It  met  with  coldness  and  dis- 
favor on  all  sides,  and  finally  expired.  Yet  it  prepared  the  public  mind 
to  receive  and  digest  ideas  of  greater  magnitude  and  importance. 

For  a  half-dozen  years  or  more  attention  had  been  more  than  ever 
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directed  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  divers  sums  had  been  raised  bj' 
public  lotteries  for  the  founding  of  a  college  in  New  York  City.  A  score 
of  men  of  vigorous  intellects,  who  had  been  educated  at  Yale  and  else- 
where, were  infusing  new  life  into  every  department  of  letters  with  which 
they  came  in  contact.  The  universities  of  New  England  were  awaking  to 
renewed  activity.  The  college  of  New  Jersey  was  giving  an  impetus  to 
scholarship,  and  graduating  young  men  who  were  shortly  to  try  their 
skill  in  mapping  out  a  republic.^     Libra  nljllsfphctlsoc   t 

were  being  formed  in  various  directions.     D    Old      hdj    t  fin   hi 
book,  the  "  History  of  the  Five  Nations,'      h   h     a    re  d     n    1  m 

famous.     Learned  scientists  from  Europe  tt     t   1  t  h 

and  extended  cordial  sympathy  to  every |re  iiiintLt> 

seeds  long  since  dropped  here  and  there  in  a  rich  soil,  w  ere  showing  signs 
of  life,  and  were  erelong  to  bring  forth  much  fruit. 

In  1751  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  money  accumulated  for  the 
college  was  £  3,443,  and  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  to  appoint  ten  trustees 
to  take  chai^  of  the  same ;  they  were  to  i)e  the  elder  counselor,  the 
speaker  of  the  House,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  the  treasurer  of  the  province,  James  Livingston,  Benjamin  NicoU, 
and  William  Livingston.  Seven  of  the  appointees  were  Episcopalians,  two 
were  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  the  tenth,  William  Livingston, 
was  a  Presbyterian.     Shortly  afterward.  In  1752,  the  vestry  of  Trinity 

1  Biehard  Stoeltton  signed  the  DeclaratioE  of  Independence.  He  was  one  of  the  notable 
aeven  who  composed  the  first  class  that  graduated  from  the  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  College 
on  the  memorable  day  when  Kev.  Aaron  Burr  was  elected  its  president,  November  9, 1748.  He 
studied  law  with  Judge  David  Ogden  of  Newarlt,  N.  J.,  and  became  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
lawyers  at  the  American  bar  ;  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  so  conscientious  that  be  would 
never  engage  in  a  cause  except  upon  the  side  of  justice  and  honor.  He  viated  England  in  1766, 
where  he  peribrmed  valuable  service  for  New  Jersey.  Upon  his  return  he  was  escorted  witli  great 
ceremony  to  his  residence  by  the  people,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Council,  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  When  the  British  army  overran  Princeton 
thej  ransacked  his  quiet  home,  destroyed  his  library,  and  out  the  throat  of  his  elegant  |ior- 
trait,  which  was  banging  upon  the  wall.  It  is  still  preserved,  with  the  centennial  gash,  and 
hangs  where  it  hung  a  century  ago  m  the  ancient  old  edifice.  His  son  Richard,  bom  in  1764, 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman.  He  was  in  Congress  for  many  years,  and  was 
several  times  talked  of  for  the  presidency.  The  son  of  the  latter.  Commodore  Richard  Field 
Stockton,  born  in  1796,  was  a  remarkable  man.  His  life  was  a  Buccaesion  of  daring  and 
SQCcessful  exploits.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  ailvocate  a  steam  navy  in  this  countiy,  and 
originated  a  war-st«amer  which  was  built  under  his  immediate  supervision  in  1844,  whicli 
proved  to  be  superior  to  any  war-vessel  at  that  time  afloat,  and  furnished  substantially  the 
model  for  numerous  others,  not  only  in  this  but  in  foreign  countries.  The  next  year  he  was 
sent  to  the  Pacific,  and  with  a  small  force,  amid  many  romantic  and  thrilling  adventures, 
he  conquered  California,  and  established  the  government  of  the  United  States  within  her 
boundaries.  He  was  afterwards  a' member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  where,  amnng 
other  noble  deeds,  he  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  abolition  of  Qoggiug  in  the  navy. 
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Church  offered  to  dcmitte  from  the  estate  Ijelouyiiig  to  tliuir  opiileut  uoi-jio- 
nitiou,  the  site  for  a  college  building  aud  necessury  giwuiids.'  In  175;! 
the  trustees  of  the  college  invited  llev.  Dr.  Samuel  Joliuson,  of  Strittfoi'd, 
Connecticut,  (an  Episcopal  diviue,)  to  become  the  pi-esideiit  of  the  pro- 
posed college,  with  a  salary  of  £250  per  annum;  tlie  vestry  of  Trinity 
Church  having  pledged  themselves  to  make  a  reasonable  addition  to  the 
sum.  He  accepted,  and  opened  the  college  in  the  autumn  with  a  class  of 
ten,  in  the  large  vestry-room  of  the  church  edifice.  It  was  expected  that 
Itev.  Mr.  Whittlesey,  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  New  Haven,  would 
serve  under  President  Johnson  as  second  master  of  the  institution.  Hut 
Dr.  Johnson's  son  acted  as  tutor,  and  at  his  death  soon  after,  an  Eton  and 
Cambridge  student  was  installed  in  the  position,  and  Mr.  Tredwell,  a  Har- 
vard giBduate,  was  made  professor  of  mathematics  aud  natural  philosophy; 
a  fine  apparatus  having  been  imported.  The  churches  of  the  various 
denominations  took  alarm,  suspecting  that  the  Episcopalians  designed 
engi-ossing  the  government  of  the  college. 

William  Livingston  discovered  such  to  be  the  fact,  when  the  draft  of  a 
plan  was  laid  before  the  trustees,  so  shaped  as  to  exclude  from  the  presi- 
dential chair  of  the  college  any  gentleman  not  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England,  and  introducing  the  book  of  common  prayer  for  all 
religious  exercises.  The  purpose  was  at  the  same  time  announced  of  apply- 
ing to  the  lieutenant-governor  for  a  charter  imder  the  Great  Seal.  Liv- 
ingston was  one  of  the  younger  men  among  the  trustees,  and  almost  alone 
in  a  quick,  fierce,  and  determined  opposition  to  the  founding  of  a  college  on 
sectarian  principles.  He  warned  his  associates  of  the  folly  of  such  a  course, 
and  protested  against  any  further  proceedings  in  the  matter  without  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Legislature,  to  whom  they  were  responsibla 

William  Livingston  was  a  lawyer  of  marked  ability,  and  had  plunged 
into  political  and  religious  controversies  from  his  first  appearance  upon 
the  stage  of  human  affairs.  He  was  independent  and  fearless,  and,  in  al- 
most every  instance,  arrayed  upon  the  side  which  had  least  to  boast  of 
power  or  present  popularity.  Wit  and  satire  breathed  naturally  from  his 
lips  and  hung  upon  the  point  of  his  pen.  He  was  an  indefatigable  work- 
er, and,  although  his  intellectual  growth  was  marked  by  a  curious  dispro- 
portion and  ungainliness,  —  that  is,  one  faculty  shot  forth,  then  another, 

•  It  seems  from  the  records  of  Trinity  Church,  that,  as  early  aa  1703,  the  rector  aiid  war- 
dens were  directed  to  wait  upon  the  governor  ( Lord  Combuiy)  to  learn  what  port  of  the  king's 
form  hail  been  intended  for  the  college  which  it  was  the  royal  design  to  build.  It  seems  also 
te  hare  been  the  intention  of  Berkeley  to  tranijfer  the  institution  of  learning  intended  for  Ber- 
mada  t«  New  York,  in  1729.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1746,  that  the  first  actual  step 
was  taken,  the  Assembly  passing  a  hill  to  raise  £  2,250  by  lott«ry,  "  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning,  and  toward  the  founding  of  a  college." 
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and  aiiotlier,  so  that  life  wiis  on  the  wane  liefore  the  full  stature  and  the 
final  proportions  wert  reached,  —  he  achieved  deserved  eiiiineuee,  not  only 
at  the  bar,  but  in  political  foresight,  which  I'cndered  his  career  in  the  end 
substantially  triumphant.  He  wsis  one  of  those  from  whom  it  was  always 
possible  Ui  expect  greater  things  than  he  had  yet  accomplished.  His 
success  in  law  was  not  due  to  eloquence  or  even  fluent  speech,  but  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  sounduess  of  his  logic,  seasoned 
always  with  dry  humor  and  stinging  sareasm.  He  was  severely  strait- 
laced  on  many  subjects,  but  could  unbend  when  it  was  his  humor,  and  iu 
the  social  circle  or  at  the  club  was  a  charmiug  companion.'  He  was  at 
this  time  a  tall,  slight,  thin,  graceful  man  of  thirty,  or  thereabouts ;  so 
thin  and  slight,  indeed,  that  the  ladies  called  his  face  the  knife-blade. 
He  wore  the  inevitable  powdered  wig,  the  velvet  coat,  enibroidered  ruffles, 
short  breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  gold  buckles  of  the  period. 

He  wielded  the  quill  in  the  matter  of  exposing  the  evils  attending  the 
scheme  of  the  trustees,  with  such  i'orce  that  under  his  lash  the  lea^iera  of 
the  church  party  winced,  and  charged  him  with  the  design  of  breaking  up 
the  project  of  a  college  altogether.  The  Independent  Reflector,  a  paper 
which  he  established,  and  which  had  flourished  about  a  year,  contained 
an  article  on  the  subject  every  week.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
titles:  "Primitive  Christianity,  short  and  intelligible,  —  Modem  Chris- 
tianity, voluminous  and  incomprehensible  " ;  "  Of  the  Veneration  and 
Contempt  of  the  Clergy  " ;  *'  The  Absurdity  of  the  Civil  Magistrates  In- 
terfering in  Matters  of  Eeligion  " ;  "  Of  Passive  Obedience  and  Nou-Ee- 
sistance." 

"Will,"  said  Lientenaut-Govemor  De  Lancey,  meeting  him  in  the 
street  one  day,  "  you  would  be  the  cleverest  fellow  in  the  world  if  you 
were  only  one  of  us." 

"  I  will  try  to  be  a  clever  fellow,  and  not  be  one  of  you,"  was  the  laconic 
reply. 

The  rigid,  exacting,  Scotch  Presbyterians  wei-e  thoroiigbly  roused,  and, 
led  by  Livingston,  contended,  through  the  press  and  in  the  Assembly,  that 
a  seminary  of  learning  should  have  no  connection  with  auy  rel^ious  so- 
ciety whatever.  The  stru^Ie  delayed  action,  and  diverted  one  half  of  the 
funds  to  the  city  corporation.^  But  the  charter,  as  projected,  finally  pre- 
vailed. De  Lancey  signed  it  on  the  31st  of  October,  1754;  he  did  not 
esteem  it  wise,  however,  in  the  face  of  such  hostile  and  perpetual  clamor, 
to  deliver  it  until  the  following  May.     The  governors  of  the  college,  as 

'  William  Livingston  was  at  a  subsequent  date  president  of  the  "  Moot,"  a  club  composed 
entirely  of  lawyers. 
'  To  build  B  jail  and  a  peat-hoase. 
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named  in  the  charter,  consisted  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
principal  civil  officers  of  the  colony,  the  chief  cleij^ymen  from  the  five 
religions  denominations,  and  twenty  private  gentlemen,  among  whom 
was  William  Livingston.  This  mark  of  respect  fell  short  of  its  intent, 
as  it  bad  not  the  slightest  effect  in  the  way  of  silencing  him  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  cordial  disapproval.  Money  was  collected  in  England,  and 
books  forwai-ded.  Sir  Charles  Hardy  gave  £500.  The  largest  donor  in 
Kew  York  was  Hon.  Joseph  Murray,  who  gave  property  worth  £8,000, 
including  his  own  private  library. 

A  feud,  growing  chiefly  out  of  this  college  controversy,  between  the 
De  Lancey  and  Livingston  parties  reached  the  very  acme  of  bitterness. 
For  many  years  subsequently,  these  two  powerful  and  wealthy  families 
were  sworn  foes  in  every  matter  of  public  or  private  interest,  and  exerted 
a  controlling  influence  over  the  politics  of  New  York,  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  in  1759  the  rival  parties  were  designated  by  the  names  of  the  two 
leaders,  De  Lancey  and  Livingston. 

An  amusing  and  authentic  anecdote  is  related  of  a  mulatto  slave  be- 
longing to  De  Lancey,  who  stole  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  ran  away.  She  was 
overtaken,  arrested,  and  brought  into  court  for  examination.  She  refused 
to  give  her  owner's  name,  and  when  commanded  with  threats  te  do  so, 
still  refused,  sullenly  determined  to  go  to  jail,  the  whipping-post,  or  die 
even,  - —  for  stealing  was  then  punishable  with  death,  —  but  never  to  dia- 
graee  her  master's  family.  The  pressure,  however,  became  so  strong  that 
she  was  constrained  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  officers  of  the  law, 
so  she  declared  that  she  belonged  to  the  Livingstons,  that  the  stigma  of 
owning  a  dishonest  slave  might  be  attached  to  her  master's  enemies. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  college  building  was  laid  by  Governor  Hardy, 
August  23,  1756.  The  site  chosen  was  on  the  block  now  bounded  by 
Murray,  Church,  and  Barclay  Streets,  and  College  Place,  intersected  by 
Park  Place.  An  English  traveller  wrote :  "  The  new  college  is  to  be  built 
on  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  facing  the  Hudson  River,  and  will  be  the 
most  beautifully  situated,  I  believe,  of  any  college  in  the  world."  Its 
surroundings  wei"e  pretty  fields  and  pleasant  shade  ;  there  was  scarcely 
a  habitation  in  sight  at  the  time.  The  fiist  Commencement  occurred,  in 
June,  1758,  when  ten  bachelors  and  as  many  masters  of  art  were  gradu- 
ated. The  students  began  to  lodge  and  mess  in  the  college  building  in 
May,  1760;  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  procession  moved  from 
there  to  St  Geoige's  Chapel  on  Beekman  Street,  to  hold  the  third  Com- 
mencement In  1762,  at  Dr.  Johnson's  request,  the  Rev.  Myles  Cooper, 
fdlow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  was  sent  to  New  York  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  appointed  fellow  of  King's  College,  professor 
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of  moral  phiiosophj  and  to  assist  the  preai  lent  m  mitrurtion  and  disci- 
pline with  the  undi-rstanding  thit  he  w  is  to  auct-ted  him  whi  h  he  did 
the  following,  ye^l  Dr  Coopei  was  ue  if  the  most  elegaot  schoUrs  of 
his  time  and  the  youn^  men  placed  under  his  tnining  were  taught  by 
proper  ml  ters  xnd  jrofessors  natural  Kw  phj  ic  lo^ic  ethics  meta- 
physics mithemitits  natural  philosophy  o&ttononij  ^ecfrapb^  hi  tory, 
chronologj  rhetoriL  Hebrew  Creek  I«itiQ  modern  langiiaj,e'^  the  belles- 
lettres   and  wbatevei  else  of  literature  tended  to  acujmplisb   them  as 


scholars  and  gentlemen.  A  grammar  school  was  annexed  to  the  college 
for  the  preparation  of  those  who  wished  to  take  a  full  course.  A  high 
fence  surrounded  the  edifice,  enclosing  also  a  large  court  and  garden.  A 
porter  attended  the  front  gate,  which  was  always  closed  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  winter  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  summer;  after  which  hour,  the 
names  of  all  those  who  came  in  were  duly  reported  to  the  president. 
Among  the  earlier  graduates  were  the  three  celebrated  New-Yorkers, 
John  Jay,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and  Gouverneur  Morris. 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  1754  that  Robert  Hunter  Morris  re- 
turned to  New  York,  commissioned  as  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  super- 
sede Hamilton,  who  had  resigned.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  on  a  jour- 
ney to  Boston,  and  stopped  a  few  days  also  in  New  York.  He  had  been 
previously  acquainted  with  Morris,  and  they  had  several  pleasant  inter- 
views. Morris  asked  Franklin  if  he  must  expect  as  uncomfortable  an  ad- 
ministration as  his  predecessor.  "No,"  replied  Franklin,  "you  may,  on 
the  contrary,  have  a  very  comfortable  one,  if  you  will  only  take  care  not 
to  enter  into  any  dispute  witli  the  Assembly." 
76 
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"My  dear  friend,"  said  Morris,  laughing,  "how  can  you  advise  my 
avoiding  disputes  ?  You  know  I  love  disputing,  it  is  one  of  my  greatest 
pleasures ;  however,  to  show  the  regard  I  have  for  your  counsel,  I  promise 
you  I  will  if  possible  avoid  them," 

Franklin  remembered  and  made  happy  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Morris 
had  been  brought  up  to  disputations  from  a  boy ;  his  father,  the  New  Jersey 
governor,  having  accustomed  his  children  to  dispute  with  one  auother  for 
his  diversion  while  sitting  at  table  aft«r  dinner.  The  liabit  of  forming 
opinions  and  maintaining  them  resolutely  was  a  Morris  chai-acteristic. 

In  the  autumn  the  New  York  Society  Library  was  oi^nized.  The 
college  question  stimulated  this  movement.  A  libraiy  was  wanted  "  for 
the  use  and  ornament  of  the  city,  and  the  advantage  of  the  intended  col- 
lege." Money  was  collected  and  books  purchased,  wiiieh  were  placed  in 
the  same  room  in  the  City  Hall  with  the  ponderous  tomes  of  theology, 
bearing  the  autograph  of  Eev.  John  Sharpe,  which  had  received  little 
attention  for  several  yeara  The  trustees  appointed  were  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor De  Lancey,  James  Alexander,  John  Chambers,  John  Watts,  William 
Walton,  Eev.  Henry  Barclay,  Benjamin  NicoU,  William  Smith,  William 
Livingston,  and  William  Alexander. 

In  the  mean  time  blood  had  been  shed,  George  Washington  defeated, 
and  the  scalping-knife  unsheathed  from  the  Ohio  to  the  Kennebec,  yet 
England  and  France  were  at  peace.  The  Euglish  Ministry  paid  little 
heed  to  the  bold  assumptions  of  the  French  in  America,  leaving  the  whole 
matter  in  chaise  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  captain-general  of  the 
armies  of  Great  Britain.  He,  taking  it  for  grant«d  that  his  polite  neigh- 
bors meant  something,  alcin  to  war,  sent  two  i«giments  of  soldiers  to 
America  under  the  command  of  General  Edward  Braddock.  The  785, 
French,  notwithstanding  the  diplomatic  subtleties  with  which  the  J™- 
English  minister  was  amusing  the  French  court,  were  cognizant  of  these 
movements,  and  sent  a  fleet  of  transports  with  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Baron  Dieskau,  to  Canada.  About  the  same  time  De  Vaudreuil  sailed 
from  Brest,  to  supersede  Duquesne  in  the  government  of  Canada.  Scarcely 
had  the  French  sails  caught  the  ocean  breezes,  when  the  English  sent 
Admiral  Boscawen  in  pursuit  Both  fleets  amved  nearly  at  the  same 
moment  off  Cape  Eace,  but  were  prevented  by  the  deep  fog  from  seeing 
each  other.  The  French  fleet,  favored  by  this  circumstance,  passed  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  safely  landed  officers  and  troops  at  Quebec ;  excepting 
two  vessels.  The  Alcide  and  the  Lys  encountered  a  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  and,  after  a  sharp  action,  suiTendered. 

The  certain  prospect  of  another  a^ravating  contest  filled  New  York 
with  alarm.     Notwithstanding  the  colony  had  from  its  earliest  history  been 
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constantly  talking  about  fortifications  and  defenses,  until  the  subject  had 
grown  monotonous,  and,  in  spite  of  appmpriations  and  protracted 
labor  and  Indian  treaties,  the  city  and  province  were  in  a  com- 
paratively defenseless  condition.  Albany  was  so  exposed  that  the  Indians 
laughed  derisively.  Should  Albany  be  taken,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  French  from  sweeping  down  the  Hudson,  occupying  New  York  City, 
and  proceedii^  with  their  conquests  into  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
beyond. 

The  danger  was  too  imminent  for  any  waste  of  words.  De  Lancey 
convened  the  Assembly,  by  advice  of  the  Council,  on  the  4th  of 
February,  and,  although  the  Livingston  interest  ruled  in  that 
body  (Eohert  Livingston,  third  lord  of  the  manor,  William  Livingston, 
James  Livingston,  and  three  gentlemen  who  had  mangled  Livingstons, 
were  members  of  the  House)  and  in  any  other  event  would  have  opposed 
whatever  De  Lancey  proposed,  the  common  peril  overcame  all  other  con- 
siderations, A  laige  amount  of  money  was  needed  to  build  strongholds 
above  Albany,  and  strengthen  defenses  everywhere.  The  Assembly  acted 
promptly.  In  defiance  of  royal  instructions,  it  authorized  an  issue  of 
£45,000  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  sunk  at  stated  intervals  by  a  tax.  It 
also  prohibited  any  supplies  of  provisions  from  being  sent  to  the  French 
colonies ;  and  it  made  the  militia  subject  to  such  penalties  as  should  be 
imposed  by  the  executive. 

Sir  William  Johnson  hastened  to  New  York  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
Council,  bringing  an  appeal  from  the  Mohawks,  who  were  desperately 
frightened.  Hostilities  would  let  loose  the  hordes  of  French  Indians  upon 
their  castles,  which  were  now  entirely  defenseless,  and  they  begged  for 
aid.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  comply.  The  government  decided 
to  stockade  their  castles,  and  erect  such  other  works  as  would  best  protect 
the  aged  warriors.  The  House  authorized  De  Lancey  to  draw  upon  the 
contingent  fund  for  this  purpose ;  and  directed  Sir  William  Johnson  to 
estimate  the  expenses,  and  construct,  on  his  return,  such  defenses  as  in  his 
judgment  might  be  deemed  advisable. 

About  the  same  time  letters  came  from  Governor  Shirley  urging  the 
old  project  of  an  expedition  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Canada.  Thomas 
Pownal  was  the  bearer  of  despatches ;  he  called  upon  the  lieu  tenant-gov- 
ernor, and  was  received  somewhat  coldly.  He  was  no  stranger  in  the 
city,  and  went  immediately  to  consult  with  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen 
of  the  Livingston  faction.  The  influence  in  favor  of  Shirley's  plan  was  so 
strong  that  De  Lancey  thought  it  wi.'^er  to  yield  gracious  approval,  al- 
though he  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  course  Shirley  had  taken  on  a 
former  occasion,  where,  differences  of  opinion  having  occurred  in  regard  to 
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certain  details,  the  Massachusetts  governor  delivered  himself  of  expres- 
sions of  contempt  for  his  high-toned  New  York  conteniiMtrary,  not  eiisily 
ignored  or  foi'gotten.  A  committee  from  the  Council  met  a  coniintttee 
from  the  House,  and  it  was  resolved  that  if  Mussiicliusctts  would  rtiiso 
fourteen  hundred  men.  New  York  would  iiiisu  eight  hundred,  mid  would 
agi'ee  to  contribute  to  a  general  fund  fi>r  the  support  of  the  war.  JSefoiu 
the  resolution  should  be  acted  upon,  it  was  pixtposud  to  sulunit  the  Siiiiie 
t^)  the  a]>pi'oval  of  Goueral  Unuldoclv. 

Tlie  latter  olticer  bad  already  arrived  in  Virginia,  and  bad  sunnnone<l 
the  colonial  governors  for  tlie  14th  of  Ai>ril,  to  meet  him  i: 
ference.  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  De  Laucey  i>{  New  York,'* 
Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  Sharpe  of  Maryland,  and  Dinwiddle  of  Virginia, 
presented  themselves  at  the  appointed  time.  Four  separate  exiwditiona 
were  planned.  The  first,  for  the  complete  reduction  of  Nova  Scotia,  was 
to  be  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Governor  lawrenco  of  that  province. 
The  second,  to  recover  possession  of  the  Ohio  valley,  would  be  led  by 
Braddock  himself  The  third,  under  command  of  Shirley,  was  to  expel 
the  French  from  Fort  Niagara,  and  form  a  junction  with  Eiiiddock's 
forees.  The  fourth,  having  for  its  object  the  capture  of  Crown  Point  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  whose  army  would 
be  made  up  of  the  provincial  militia  and  the  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations. 

As  soon  as  plans  were  fully  matured  each  officer  hastened  to  his  post 
Shirley  was  detained  in  New  York  a  few  days,  trying  to  remove  the 
objections  which  De  Lancey  had  raised  to  the  form  of  Johnson's  commis- 
sion. The  two  governors  were  not  at  ease  in  eaeh  other's  society,  many 
points  of  dispute  bad  arisen  between  them,  and  were  likely  to  arise  in 
the  future ;  and  when  Shirley  named  Peter  Van  Erugh  Livingston  and 
William  Alexander  (Livingston's  brother-in-law),  in  preference  to  Oliver 
De  Lancey,  as  agents  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  Niagara  ex- 
pedition, the  lieutenant-governor  found  it  difficult  to  control  his  indig- 
nation. 

The  city  was  in  a  bustle  of  military  preparation.  Troops  were  con- 
stantly arriving,  recruiting  offices  sprung  into  being,  and  soldiers  were 
drilled  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Men  were  actively  at  work  upon  new 
defenses,  as  well  as  trying  to  strengthen  those  which  bad  cost  so  much 
in  the  past ;  and  provision  was  made  for  extra  fire-arms,  to  supply  all  the 
tbe  citizens  in  case  of  an  invasion. 

Sir  William  Johnson  summoned  the  Indians  to  Johnson  Hall,  and  on 
tlie  21st  of  ^une  opened  a  grand  council.  More  than  eleven  hundred 
of  the  children  of  the  forest  were  present,  an  unprecedented  and  unex- 
pected number,  and  although  prepared  to  feed  a  great  many,  this  remark- 
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able  visitation  nearly  swept  the  larder  clean.  Johnson  threw  into  his 
speeches  all  the  fire  and  energy  of  which  he  was  nuiater,  and  nearly  all 
the  sachems  were  disposed  to  enlist  under  his  standard. 

Meanwhile  tlie  expedition  for  Acadia  —  Nova  Scotia  —  was  on  its 
way.  The  two  forts  were  quickly  captured,  and  the  English  were  thus 
in  safe  and  undisputed  possession.  And  then  they  proceeded  to  execute 
one  of  those  needless  and  wanton  acts  which  disgraced  the  ^n,  and  even 
humanity  itself. 

ITie  Acadians  were  a  simple,  hannless,  and  pious  people,  leading  a 
pastoral  life  among  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  tilling  the  soil,  which, 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  had  descended  from  father  to  son. 
They  had  remained  in  the  tenitory,  which,  after  repeated  conquests  and 
restorations,  had,  iu  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  been  conceded  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  were  hardly  conscious  of  the  change  of  sovereigns.  For  nearly 
forty  years  they  had  been  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  had  prospered  in 
their  seclusion.  Through  their  industry  the  fertile  fields  and  rich 
meadows  were  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  No  tax -gatherers  in- 
truded upon  them,  no  magistrate  dwelt  within  their  borders.  The  parish 
priest  was  the  sole  arbiter  of  their  disputes,  and  beyond  him  there  was 
no  appeal  Their  nionds  were  pure,  they  harbored  no  ill-will  towards 
their  fellow-men,  and  were  happy  and  contented.  The  husbands  and 
brothers  went  forth  in  the  early  morn  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  the 
wives  and  sisters  plied  the  shuttle  or  trained  the  woodbine  and  the 
honeysuckle  over  the  doore  of  their  pretty  cottages. 

Under  the  flimsy  pretext  of  its  rendering  the  possession  of  Nova 
Scotia  insecure  to  allow  so  lai^e  a  body  of  French  to  reside  there,  it  was 
determined  to  set  adriil  the  entire  colony.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
get  access  to  records  and  titles,  as  the  unsuspecting  victims  were  total- 
ly ignorant  of  k.w.  Such  papers  were  taken  and  carefully  removed. 
Their  property  was  then  demanded  for  the  public  service  without  bai^in 
or  payment.  The  onler  may  still  be  read  ujion  the  Council  records  at 
Halifax,  —  "They  must  coinply  without  terms,  immediately,  or  the  next 
courier  will  bring  an  order  for  military  execution  upon  the  delinquents." 

The  unoffending  sufferers  were  despised  because  they  were  helpless. 
Presently  their  boats  and  fire-arms  were  taken  from  them ;  then  a  general 
proclamation  was  issued  commandii^  the  males  of  all  ^s  to  assemble 
at  their  respective  villages  on  the  5th  of  September.  How  could  they 
dream  of  any  hostile  intent !  At  Grand  Vr&,  one  of  the  places  designated, 
four  hundred  and  eighteen  came  together,  and  were  hnddled  into  a 
church,  for  what  purpose  they  little  dreamed.  The  doors  were  closed 
and  barred.     They  were  then  informed  that  their  lands,  houses,  and  live- 
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stock  were  confiscated  to  the  crown,  and  that  tliey  themselves  were  t^i  be 
removed  at  once  from  the  province ;  but  "  thrmujh  tlic  goodness  of  Jm 
Majesty  "  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  take  with  them  their  cash  in  hand, 
with  such  portion  of  household  goods  as  would  not  encumber  the  vessels 
in  which  they  were  to  sail. 

They  were  prisoners  indeed.  They  had  left  their  homes  but  for  the 
morning  and  were  never  to  return.  Their  families  were  to  share  their 
lot.  But  as  there  were  not  enough  transports  to  carry  them  all  at  one 
time,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  get  rid  of  the  men  first,  and  leave  the 
women  and  children  until  other  vessels  could  be  provided.  Tlie  10th 
of  September  was  the  day  of  embarkation.  The  wretched  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  sons  were  drawn  up  six  deep,  the  young  men  fii-st,  and  the 
seniors  behind,  and  under  a  strong  guard  marched  to  the  shore.  Tlie 
women  and  the  children  rushed  'forward,  and  one  wail  of  anguish  rent 
the  heaven?.  Not  one  among  them  had  anticipated  this  terrible  sepa- 
ration. 

Weeks  elapsed  before  the  broken-hearted  beings  were  all  shipped. 
For  months  the  newspapers  of  New  York  and  elsewhere  contained  ad- 
vertisements of  husbands  seeking  wives,  lovers  seeking  their  affianced, 
and  brothers  seeking  their  sisters. 

Seven  thousand  of  these  unfortunate  Acadians  were  distributed  through 
the  colonies.  A  few  of  them  after  weary  wanderings  found  their  lost 
ones,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  nevermore  beheld  the  faces  of  those 
who  were  dearer  than  life  itself.  The  pen  of  one  of  our  gifted  poets  has 
rendered  the  memory  of  this  inhumanity  lasting,  and  it  can  only  be  con- 
templated with  detestation  while  the  sanctity  of  the  family  tie  is  cher- 
ished in  the  human  heart.^ 

The  news  that  Sir  Charles  Hardy  had  been  selected  to  succeed  Sir  Dan- 
vers  Osborne  as  governor  of  New  York  reached  the  city  in  March.     He 
arrived  on  the  3d  of  September.     Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey 
waited  upon  him  and  spent  a  q^uiet  evening  with  him  on  the  vessel 
before  he  landed.     He  was  received  in  like  manner  as  his  predecessors, 
save  that  there  was  very  little  enthusiasm. 

He  was,  like  Clinton,  an  unlettered  admiral,  and  it  was  quickly  discov- 
ered that  he  was  out  of  his  sphere  in  matters  of  state  as  well  as  deficient 
in  executive  talent;  to  govern  be  must  have  a  leader.     Be  Lancey  was  in 

•  HalibuTlon'a  Sislory  of  Nova  Scotia.  Bancrofl.  Graham.  Stone.  Lieutenant-Oov- 
eraor  Lawrsnce  to  the  Lords  of  Trade.  MonrJcUm  to  the  Ijirds  of  Trade.  Engliah  writers  at- 
tempted to  justify  this  cruelty  on  the  ground  of  "  military  necessity."  But  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  "military  necessity  "  in  the  act  whiitever,  save  in  the  imagination  ;  and  htui 
thei'e  been,  the  dictates  of  decency  and  common  humanity  should  have  protected  the  family 
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the  gap,  and  continued  aa  much  the  real  commander-in-chief  as  he  had 
been. 

The  war  waa  the  all-absorbing  topic.  The  death  and  defeat  of  General 
Braddock  on  the  9th  of  July  had  shocked  the  whole  community.  An 
evil  star  hung  over  the  expedition  against  Niagara  also.  It  was  to  have 
started  early  in  the  spring ;  but  the  troops  who  were  to  take  part  in  it, 
composed  of  Shirley's,  Pepperell's,  and  Schuyler's  regiments,  did  not  ar- 
rive in  Albany  until  July,  and  were  about  to  emhai'k  when  the  news  of 
Braddock's  defeat  came.  The  effect  of  this  intelligence  was  disastrous. 
It  filled  the  army  with  terror,  and  great  numbers  of  the  troops  deserted. 
Delays  were  inevitable,  and  it  was  nearly  the  end  of  August  when  Shir- 
ley, now  (since  the  death  of  Braddock)  commander-in-chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  arrived  at  Oswego.  More  boats  had  to  be  built,  and  by 
the  time  they  were  finished  a  storm  set  in  so  severe  as  to  render  it  unsafe 
for  the  troops  to  venture  upon  the  lake ;  and  when,  on  September  26,  an 
order  was  given  for  embarkation,  a  succession  of  head  winds  and  tempests 
arose,  which  continued  for  thirteen  days,  after  which  sickness  prevailed, 
the  Indians,  not  relishing  the  water,  deserted,  and  the  season  was  too  far 
advanced.     On  the  24th  of  October,  Shirley  returned  to  Albany. 

The  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  was 
more  successful.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Baron  Dieskau,  who  had 
been  sent  to  meet  the  approaching  army,  and  expected,  after  its  annihila- 
tion, to  proceed  to  Albany  and  beyond.  Both  Johnson  and  Dieskau  were 
wounded,  and  the  latter  was  borne,  while  his  troops  were  flying,  into  the 
tent  of  the  former.  He  wrote  to  Count  d'Atgenson,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1755,  "I  know  not  at  present  what  will  be  my  fate;  from 
M.  de  Johnson,  the  general  of  the  English  army,  I  am  receiving  all  the 
attention  possible  to  be  expected  from  a  brave  man,  full  of  honor  and 
feeling."  It  is  said  that  before  the  Baron  left  America,  he  presented  John- 
son with  a  maguihcent  sword  as  a  token  of  regard. 

The  victory  at  Lake  Geoi^e  was  a  militaiy  achievement  of  which  New 
York  and  New  England  had  reason  to  be  proud ;  and  it  headed  a  series 
of  triumphs  which  saved  America  from  coming  under  the  dominion  of  the 
French.  But  the  expedition  did  not  reach  Crown  Point.  Governor  Har- 
dy, attended  by  Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey,  and  several  gentlemen 
of  the  CouncU,  went  to  Albany  as  soon  as  the  news  of  Dieskau's  defeat 
reached  New  York,  in  order  to  further  operations,  and  remained  until 
November  26. 

Shirley,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  in  Albany  and  found  fault  with 
everything  which  had  been  done  by  the  subordinate  officers.  He  ham- 
pered the  movements  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  complained  because 
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tliey  had  not  been  move  effectual.  Why  had  not  the  enemy  been  pur- 
sued? Why  did  not  the  General  move  bohlly  against  On»wii  Point? 
What  was  the  sense  in  constructing  a  useless  i'ort  1  He  did  not  take  into 
account  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attacking,  with  raw  and  undisciplined 
militia,  carefully  constructed  breastworks  defended  by  regulars,  trained 
under  the  best  fjenerals  of  Europe,  Shirley  was  a  consequential  man. 
He  paraded  his  marvelous  military  knowledge  before  the  public  eye,  but 
he  did  not  put  much  of  it  to  the  test  in  his  own  personal  operations. 
Always  in  a  bustle,  he  never  made  prc^ess ;  his  plans  were  feasible,  often 
brilliant  upon  paper,  but  practically  they  did  not  work  well.  His  mag- 
nificent scheme  for  the  capture  of  Niagara  having  failed,  he  must  forward 
supplies  to  the  garrisons,  and  then  "revolve  in  his  busy  mind"  some 
other  enterprise  against  the  enemy. 

He  went  to  New  York  December  2.  He  was  treated  like  any  other 
private  citizen.  A  few  days  after  Sir  William  Johnson  arrived,  and  a 
crowd  went  out  to  meet  him  with  coaches  and  chariots,  and  the  capital 
was  illuminated  in  his  honor ;  England  conferred  upon  him  a  baronetcy,^ 
and  subsequently  sent  him  a  commission  as  "  colonel,  agent,  and  sole 
superintendent  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Six  Nations  and  other  Northern 
Indians,"  accompanied  with  a  salary  of  £600  per  annum.  At  the  same 
time  came  instructions  from  the  Ministry  forbidding  each  northern  prov- 
ince to  transact  any  business  with  the  Indians.  Thus  Johnson  was  placed 
on  an  independent  footing.  Shirley  was  chained ;  but  he  called  a  grand 
congress  of  governors  to  meet  him  in  New  York  on  the  12th,  to  discuss 
plans  for  a  spring  campaign.  Fitch  of  Connecticut,  Sharp  of  Maryland, 
and  Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  wei'e  present,  besides  Hardy,  De  Lancey, 
Colonel  Schuyler,  Colonel  Dunbar,  Major  Rutherford,  Sir  John  St,  Clair, 
and  others.  Shirley  presided.  As  preparatory  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  a  remarkable  project  for  the  next  year,  Ticonderc^  was  to  be 
attacked  by  crossing  the  ice  in  midwinter,  which  seemed  so  feasible  that 
it  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Conned,  Major  Eutherfoi-d  and  Staats 
Long  Morris,  the  son  of  Judge  Lewis  Morris,  were  despatched  to  England 
to  lay  the  plan  before  the  Ministry. 

The  Assembly,  however,  regarded  the  Ticonderoga  project  with  cold- 
ness. Success  is,  in  public  estimation,  the  criterion  of  an  able  chieftain. 
Fair  and  plausible  as  it  appeared  upon  paper,  its  author  had  invariably 
failed  in  all  his  military  undertakings,  and  it  was  not  thought  worth  while 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose.  Shirley  returned  to  Boston  where 
his  wounded  pride  was  soothed  by  an  ovation  similar  to  the  one  with 
which  New  York  welcomed  Sir  William  Johnson. 


'  Johnson's  barouetoy  was  dated  !4ovemb«r  27,  17GG. 
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The  s£ittiiker  of  Llie  Assembly  about  this  time  i^equested  assistance  in  the 
necessary  eorresiwndeiice,  couceruiug  boundary  and  other  questions,  with 
the  agent  at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  city  mentbers,  —  I'aulus 
Richard,  William  Walton,  Henry  Ciujjer,  and  John  Watts, —  were  aji- 
pointed  a  connnittee  for  the  purpose. 

John  Watts,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  the  son  of  Eobert  Watte,  aiul 
the  brother-iu-law  of  Lieuteniiut-Govemor  Ue  Laucey.  He  wsls  niamed  iu 
1742 ;  and  in  1747  (November  13)  bought  the  Rosehill  farm,  of  some  oue 
hundred  and  thii-ty  aei'es,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Twenty-First  Street, 
on  the  east  by  the  East  Kiver,  and,  reachii^f  over  Madisou  Square,  (which 
■was  then  a  pond  of  water  affording  skating  facilities  in  winter,)  it  stretched 
along  the  post-road  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north.  It  was  named 
from  the  ancestral  estate  of  the  Watts  family  iu  Scotland.  A  handsome 
mansion-house  rose  upon  a  prominent  site,  from  which  a  broad  avenue, 
lined  with  graceful  elms,  extended  westerly  to  the  post-road,  the  gateway 
being  at  about  the  present  corner  of  Twenty-Eighth  Street  and  Fourth 
Avenue.'  It  was  a  charming  nook,  and  during  its  occupancy  by  the 
family  in  summer-time  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  gay  ai-istoci-acy 
of  the  metropolis.  Indeeil,  John  Watts  and  his  beautiful  wife  were 
so  connected  with  the  leading  families  as  to  fill  an  important  niche  in 
society. 

Their  city  home  (subsequently)  was  No.  3  Broadway,  next  the  Kennedy 
mansion  near  the  glacis  of  Fort  Geoi^.  It  was  a  great  old-time  edifice, 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  historic  landmarks  of  the  city  when  nearly 
all  its  contemporaries  should  have  passed  away.  It  was  eles^ant  m  its 
appointments,  and  in  subsequent  yeara,  when  lai^e  entertainments  weie 
given  by  either  family,  the  rooms  of  the  second  story  were  connected  w  ith 
the  Kennedy  apartments  by  a  staircase  and  bridge  in  the  rear  The  gar- 
den extended  to  the  water,  and  was  overlooked  by  a  broad  pia/za,  which 
was  often  kissed  by  the  salt  spray  iu  a  high  wind.^ 

Watts  was  forty  years  of  age  in  1755.  He  was  a  master  of  political 
economy,  a  scholar  of  no  ordinary  attainments,  and  a  brilliant  logician. 
His  letters,  while  upon  the  committee  of  correspondence,  were  among  the 
finest  productions  of  that  decade.  His  ready  mind  could  meet  and  solve 
knotty  problems,  and  his  sound  judgment  was  invaluable  in  the  stmiglit- 

1  John  Wflttfl  purchased  the  Rosehill  property  of  James  De  ijaneey.  Jt  was  coiiveyeil  to 
the  latUr,  Jane  2i,  1746,  by  Anna  Pritchard.  It  was  orifrfnally  a  portion  of  the  atnyvBE«iiit 
property,  partition  having  taken  place  (by  writ)  between  Gerardus  Stuyveaant  and  his  sister, 
Anna  Pritchaj^l,  April  20,  1742  ;  William  Jnmi>H>n  l>ei[ig  at  that  time  Hherilfof  the  uity  and 
county  of  New  York,  and  James  De  Ijincey  chief  justice  oftlie  Supreme  Court,  and  this  tract 
falling  to  the  share  of  Anna  Pritchard. 

'  See  sketch,  page  732. 
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euiDg  of  croukeil  jiatlis.  He  ^'itiw  coiistiiiitly  in  iiiipoitiiiiuc.  He  wiis 
soon  apj;joiiiUi(l  tu  tlic  Coiiucil,  jiiid  in  iiiiittci-s  ui"  moiuent  his  advicu  wiis 
ofteuer  sought  by  tlie  governor  thuu  that  ol'  itiiy  othei'  ineuiljiii'  oi'  this 
august  body.  He  jjossessed  a  I'eniurkiibly  dieerftil  teniixjr,  which  no  dis- 
appointment couhl  disturb,  and  a  brain,  amid  subsequent  reverses,  full  of 
resource. 

His  daughter  Ann   married  Ai'chibald  Iveinieily,  afterwai-ds  eleventh 
Earl  of  Cassilis,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Loi'ds.     He  was  the  son  of 


Hon.  Archibald  Kennedy,  the  venerable  counselor.  He  rejoiced  in  a 
handsome  private  fortune  which  he  saw  fit  to  expend  in  a  mauner  suited 
to  his  refined  and  cultivated  tastes.  He  built  No.  1  Broiidway  (now  the 
Washington  Hotel),  fashioning  it  after  the  most  approved  English  model.^ 
It  had  a  broad,  handsome  front,  with  a  carved  dool■\^'ay  in  the  center. 


•  Tlie  impression  tliat  Sir  Peter  Wnrron  built  No.  1  lirondwiiy  la  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. Tlio  property  in  1742  (the  yeai-  in  whiuL  Stone  seiys  Sir  Peter  Wnireii  built  tlie  man- 
sion) belonged  to  the  Bayards.  In  1745  (June  7)  Kvo  Bayard,  the  widow  of  Peter  Raynrd. 
sold  the  lots  Nos,  1,  2,  and  3  Itroadway  to  Arctiiliald  Kennedy,  the  witnesses  to  ttie  sale  lieing 
Philip  Van  Cortlandt  and  Peter  Schuyler.  Keitber  bouse  was  built  until  some  years  after 
this.  Abstract  of  Title  in  Book  of  Deedn  {uouaataced  in  1739),  iu  [lossea.iion  of  MbJoi -General 
J.  Watts  de  Peyster. 
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wide  Lalls,  grand  staircases,  and  spiu;ions  rooms ;  tlie  parlor  was  about 
iifty  i'eet  in  leugth,  with  a  graceful  bow  opening  upon  a  poroii  large  enough 
for  a  cotiUon-paity.  The  biinquetiiig-hall  was  a  niayniticeut  apaitnient. 
Aside  from  its  extraordinary  dimenaious,  its  walls  and  ceilings  were  elab- 
orately decorated.  Captain  Kennedy's  eldest  son  was  born  in  this  man- 
sion, who  became  not  only  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Oassilis,  but  the  tii-st  Mar- 
q^uis  of  Aiisa. 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


THE  FRENCH  WAR. 

Letter  of  James  Albxakder.  —  Shirley  in  Bosivin.  —  Victory  of  the  People  oy  Hew 
York.  —  Declaration  of  War.  ^  The  Earl  uf  Louihjun.  —  Mayor  John  CHiiaER. 
—  New  York  Opi'rbssed.  —  Boundahy  Jasglbs.  —  Riots  at  Livingston  Manor.  — 
Governor  Habuy  resigns.  —  Benjamin  Fkanklin.  —The  Immortal  Kite.  — Thr 
Postal  Routes  of  America.  —  Loss  of  Fort  William  Henry.  —  Loudoun  and  ilih 
Cabbages.  —  Recall  of  Loudoun.  —  Change  in  the  English  Ministry.  —  Capture 
OP  Fort  Du  Quesnb.  —  Defeat  and  Recall  ot  Abercwombib.  —  Genkrai.  Wolfe.  — 
Capture  of  Quebfx;. —General  Amhekst.  —  William  Walton. — The  Walton 
House.  —  Dfjith  of  Lieiitbnanl'-Covbrnor  Db  Lancby,  —  Dr.  Cabwallader Colden 
Lif.utenant-Govebnor  of  New  York.  —  Governor  Monckton.  —  Death  of  Georof. 
IL  — George  IIL  — The  Earl  of  Bute.  —  Eesignation  of  Pitt.  — Sandy  Hook 
Lighthouse.  ^SiK  James  Jay. — Tub  Jay  Family,  —  John  Jay  in  College.^ 
Conquest  of  Havana.  —  Treaty  op  Peace.  —  England  in  Thiumph. 

IT  was  a  peculiar  winter.  No  great  military  event  transpired.  But 
eveiy  week  brouglit  intelligence  of  some  fresh  horror  in  the  lemote 
districts.  Cruelties  were  perpetrated  in  Orange  and  Ulster  Coun- 
ties. There  were  murders  committed  in  Duchess  County;  and  *^'"'' 
there  were  disturbances  at  Livingston  Manor.  Eeyoud  Albany  all  was 
terror  and  confusion.  James  Alexander  wrote  to  Peter  Van  Brugh  Liv- 
ingston in  December:  "The  manner  of  beginning  this  war  must  have 
surprised  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  it  has  the  American  colonies,  but  tlie 
way  in  which  it  has  been  carried  on  is  still  more  surprising.  General 
Braddock  was  sent  over  as  commander-in-chief,  and  how  the  Ministry 
came  to  intrust  full  powers  to  such  a  man  has  perplexed  us  all ;  a  man 
of  no  knowledge,  civil  or  military,  who  by  all  accounts  had  spent  his  life 
in  the  most  profiigate  manner,  made  no  pretensions  to  momls,  and  the 
loose  indecency  of  his  conversation  showed  what  company  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  frequent.  From  such  an  officer  nothing  could  have  been 
expected  but  disgrace  to  the  British  arms."  ^ 


■  Eutker/ord  Papers.     (In  possession  of  tlie  fumily,  Npwark,  N.  J.)     In  the  same  eollec- 
m.  is  ttn  interesting  letter  from  Jumes  Alexander  to  Peter  Vaii  Brugh  Livingston,  dated 
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Shirley  was  keeping  Huston  in  wimiiioti(in.  His  tlieories  were  magnifi- 
cent, but  there  was  alwjiys  someUiing  in  the  w.ij  ot  their  proving  success- 
ful. Troops  were  raised  for  the  half-matuied  spiiug  campaign,  and  \aii- 
0U3  detachments  were  sent  to  posts  alouj;  the  frontiei-s  Ann  Shirlt'v 
wrote  to  a  lady  in  New  Yorkr  "The  young  ladies  are  heginmnn;  to  huld 
down  their  heads  and  look  melancholy ;  and,  indeed,  I  dou't  w  onder,  for  by 
Friday  night  we  slia'ii't  have  a  beau  left.  Poor  Boston !  what  a  falling 
off!  But  New  York  will  fare  no  better,  for  the  handsome  fellows  must  all 
march  to  tlie  war."  The  same  writer  added  in  a  postscript :  "  Last  Sun- 
day I  attended  Miss  Shirley  (that  was)  to  church,  and  accon.ling  to  cus- 
tom there  were  a  gi-eat  many  people  to  look  at  the  bride.  Her  dress  was 
a  yellow  lutestring  silk,  trimmed  with  silver,  with  one  flounce  at  the 
bottom,  which  was  esteemed  by  everybody  to  lie  very  genteel,  and  I  was 
not  a  little  plea-sed  with  it,  as  it  was  in  a  great  measure  my  taste."  ^ 

The  government  at  New  York  was  occupied  with  boundary  tangles, 
debt-bills,  and  conflicting  opinions  res[>ectiug  the  course  to  be  pursued  in 
iTM.  the  conflict  with  France.  Speaker  Jones  wrote  to  the  agent  in 
Fsb.  23.  i^ndoii,  under  date  of  February  23 :  "  We  are  sitting  still.  The 
principal  money  bill,  which  is  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  government 
for  the  time  past,  has  passed  the  Council,  but  has  not  yet  received  the 
governor's  assent,  and  is  therefore  in  suspense.  By  the  next  packet  I 
may  be  able  to  inform  you  further,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
Jersey  line,  which  is  stiU  under  consideration." 

The  bill  for  meeting  the  salaries  of  the  ensuing  year  was  framed  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  repeated  demand  of  the  crown,  and  the  governor 
was  greatly  perplexed.  The  House  refused  to  proceed  with  any  further 
business,  or  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  until  his  decision  should  he  known.  De  Lancey  si^ested  to  Hardy 
that  the  exigency  of  affairs  on  the  frontier  would  exculpate  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Ministry,  should  he  concede  the  point,  which  was  accordingly 
done.     The  governor  passed  the  bill,  and  the  victory  won  by  the  people 

Februaiy  11,  17E6,  in  which  he  speaks  tenderly  of  the  recent  loss  ot  the  "  good  mother  "  of 
his  correspondent  (the  widow  of  the  lata  Philip  Liviiigstoti).  He  writes  :  "  Her  very  sudden 
death  must  have  surprised  you  all,  as  it  did  me.  I  heartily  sympathize  with  you.  She  was 
a  good  woman,  and  a.  very  kind  mother.  Few  women  that  I  have  been  accjnainted  with 
equalled  her  in  sweetness  of  temper  and  good  sense.  Whatever  changes  Ler  death  may  occa' 
sion  in  the  family,  I  hope  it  wilt  not  lessen  the  union  and  harmony.  l,et  me  recommend 
you  to  see  each  other  often,  and  cultivate  intimacy,  for,  believe  me,  the  credit,  the  power,  and 
interest  of  families  depend  chiefly  on  this.  Interest  often  connects  people  who  are  entire 
strangers,  and  sometimes  separates  those  who  have  tlie  stronger  natural  ties.  Whatever 
matters  of  property  are  to  be  settled,  the  aooiier  it  is  done  the  better,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned." 
1  Rutherford  Papers. 
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over  the  crown  on  privMii^T;  i>u>v«(l  to  Ins  lastiiij,'.  Ifijncufwwiiiii  tlu! 
Ministry  gave  iip  iusistiug  upon  iin  indefinite  suiiiHirt,  luiil  in  the  autaniii 
the  House  had  the  supreme  satisfaetion  of  lieiii-ing  ii-oin  the  hps  of  Hardy 
himself,  that  the  ci-uwii  had  virtually  repealed  the  instruetious  to  Sir 
Daiivers  Osborne  which  had  caused  such  intense  inilignatiou. 

England  finally  declared  war  against  France.  There  is  something 
novel  in  this  announcement  after  the  record  of  the  j)ast  two  years. 
The  Ministry  seem  to  have  clung  to  the  hope  that  peace  might  *^ 
1)6  establisheil  on  an  amicable  footing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
hardly  believed  England  would  come  out  boldly  and  endanger  her  Hano- 
verian possessions,  and  continued  to  claim  American  territory  by  force  of 
arms. 

Shirley  Wiis  recalled,  and  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  one  of  the  sixteen  peers 
of  Scotland,  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North 
America.^     Governor  Hardy  announced  this  fact  to  the  Assembly 
on   the  29th  of  June.     Major-General  Abercromhie  was  placed 
second  in  command,  and  with  General  Webb  and  two  battalitins,  sailed 
in  April  for  this  country.     Loudoun  did  not  arrive  until  Jidy. 

Abercromhie  stationed  himself  at  Alliany.  He  began  bis  career  by 
sowing  discord  among  the  tixjops,  who  were  waiting  to  pnsh  forward  into 
the  country  of  the  enemy.  He  announced  that  all  regular  officers  would 
be  over  those  of  the  same  rank  in  the  provincial  service.  The  conse- 
quences were  such  that  General  Wjnslow  advised  his  superior  that  any 
attempt  to  enforce  the  rule  would  be  disastrous ;  and  the  latter  yielded, 
it  having  been  agreed  that  the  regulars  should  remain  and  do  garrison 
duty  in  the  forts,  while  the  provincials  under  their  own  officers  should 
advance  against  the  French. 

As  soon  as  this  matter  was  arranged,  Abercromhie  proceeded  to  quarter 
his  troops  upon  the  citizens  of  Albany.  It  excited  intense  disgust.  "Go 
back  again,"  said  the  mayor  of  Albany,  in  behalf  of  the  citizens,  —  "go 
back ;  we  want  no  such  protectors,  we  can  defend  our  frontiers  ourselves." 

1  John  Campbell,  foiirtli  Earl  of  Loudoun,  Bfiron  Mauchlanc,  one  of  the  sixteen  peers  of 
Scotland,  and  F.  R.  S.,  was  Ijoni  in  the  year  1T05.  He  saiieeeiluJ  to  his  tiUe  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1731.  When  the  Pretender  landed  in  Scotland  in  1745,  Lord  Loudoun  re- 
paired to  Inverness  and  raised  a  regiment  of  Highlanders  for  the  erowu.  On  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  however,  he  abandoned  his  position,  and  retired  to  the  lale  of  Skye,  with  scarcely 
ft  show  of  resistance.  This  regiment  having  been  bi-oken  in  1748,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
Thirtieth  Regiment  of  Foot  in  1749.  He  vfaa  appointed  majot-general  in  1755.  In  February, 
1756.  he  was  commiBsioned  governor  of  Virginia,  and  was  also  intrusted  with  the  supreme 
command  of  the  British  forces  in  North  America.  His  career  was  not  satisfactory  to  the 
Ministry,  and  he  was  recalled  in  1758.  Entire's  Ifistory  of  the  War,  II,  393.  In  1763  or 
1764  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Ediubuigh  Castle.  He  died,  unmarried,  at  Loudoun 
Castle,  Ayrshire,  April  37,  1782.  aged  aeventj-seven  years. 
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But  the  troops  reinaine<!  in  their  comfortable  quarters,  and  fattened  at 
the  tables  of  their  helpless  hosts. 

Nor  did  relief  attend  the  coming  of  Loudoun.  Governor  Hardy  fol- 
lowed the  pompous  general  to  Albany,  accompanied  by  De  Lancey  and 
Judge  Chambers.  But  Loudoun  was  incapable  of  grasping  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation,  and  he  was  too  sell-conceited  to  receive  advice.  He 
cautioned  Hardy  without  even  a  show  of  courtesy,  against  meddliug  with 
military  affairs. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm  had  succeeded'  Dieskau  as  commander  of 
the  French  army  in  America,  and  while  Loudoun  was  fussing  and  hurry- 
ing, aud  driving  everybody,  and  really  frittering  away  his  time  in  doing 
nothing  in  general  or  particular,  the  active  enei^tic  French  nobleman  was 
on  his  unobstnicted  way  to  invest  Oswego.  After  a  brief  action  the  garrison 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  French  Indians,  long  used  to  deeds 
of  blood,  paid  no  heed  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  and  with  terrific  yells 
and  wild  leaps,  were  springing  upon  their  prey  to  indulge  in  their 
customary  pastime  of  horrid  butchery,  when  Montcalm  (to  his  undying 
honor  be  it  spoken)  ordered  out  a  file  of  soldiers  and  commanded  them  to 
fire  upon  the  infuriated  Indians  who  had  disobeyed  orders.  Six  fell  dead 
in  the  next  instant,  and  the  remainder  sulkily  put  up  their  knives  and 
skulked  to  their  quarters.  The  garrison,  numbering  sixteen  hundred  men, 
were  conveyed  safely  to  Montreal.  The  two  fortresses,  Ontario  and 
Oswego,  were  levelled  so  completely  that  hardly  a  mark  of  their  ever 
having  existed  remained  to  be  seen. 

The  loss  of  Oswego,  instead  of  stimulating  Loudoun  to  efficient  action, 
had  the  contrary  effect  He  did  indeed  bluster  and  converse  in  elevated 
tones  about  annihilating  Crown  Point,  but  that  was  all.  He  sneered  at 
Sir  William  Johnson's  water-bubble,  as  he  styled  savage  aid,  and  damned 
the  Indian  interest  whenever  the  subject  was  broached  in  his  hearing. 

The  speaker  of  the  House  wrote  to  the  London  agent  about  the  middle 
of  October :  ^  "  Our  disappointment  is  greater  than  that  of  last  year,  for, 
instead  of  taking  Crown  Point,  the  enemy  have  mastered  Oswego  and 
carried  away  all  the  armed  vessels,  two  hundred  whale-boats,  cannon, 
provision,  and  warlike  stores.  0  shameful  behavior  of  our  forces !  We 
have  now  no  footing  on  Lake  Ontario ;  it  is  all  in  the  uninterrupted 
possession  of  the  enemy,  who  will  doubtless  dispossess  us  of  whatever 
we  have  remaining  if  not  suddenly  stopped.     As  for  our  forces  on  the 

'  This  letter  was  the  production  of  tlie  tomniittee  of  city  memiwrs,  —  John  Watta,  Henry 
Ctuger.  William  Walton,  and  Peter  De  Lanney  (the  latter  hud  recently  taken  the  [ilaee  of 
Paulus  Richard),  —  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  drafted  by  Uenry  Cniger,  who  was  subse- 
q^nently  a  memher  of  the  British  Parliament. 
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northern  frontier,  both  regulars  and  provincials,  we  shall  probably  hear  of 
no  action  by  them  unless  the  enemy  force  them  to  it.  If  some  more 
vigorous  resolutions  are  not  made  in  Enffland,  and  seasonably  executed, 
we  must  inevitably  fall  a  prey  to  the  prevailing  power  of  Frauee.  We 
live  in  hopes  that  a  vigorous  push  will  be  made  for  the  reduction  of 
Canada,  which  seems  the  only  measure  that  can  secure  us.  I  told  you,  in 
my  letter  of  July  2,  that  you  should  have  a  just  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses of  this  year.  I  cannot  at  present  eiiunieriite  particulars,  neither 
does  it  appear  necessary.  We  emitted  f  52,000  bills  of  creilit  last  spring, 
to  be  redeemed  by  taxes  on  estates,  real  and  jmi-soniil,  which  I  expect 
will  all  be  expended  in  the  pay  of  our  forces,  and  other  necessaries 
attending  this  state  of  warfare,  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Our  governor 
has  acquainted  us  with  the  alteration  of  the  iiisti'uction  i-elating  to  the 
permanent  salary ;  but  at  the  same  time  insists  upon  a  lai^er  allowance 
than  his  predecessors  have  had,  under  pretense  of  the  alteration  in  the 
value  ef  our  currency.  How  far  this  may  occasion  diiferences  between 
him  and  the  Assembly  I  cannot  yet  foresee ;  perhaps  my  next  may  in- 
form you.  Inclosed  you  have  a  note  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Hamburg  and 
Tomilson,  merchants  in  London,  for  their  extraordinary  care  with  respect 
to  the  mouey  granted  by  Parliament,  and  you  are  desired  to  wait  on 
those  gentlemen  with  it  The  Assembly  is  now  sitting,  and  when  the 
session  ends  I  shall  write  further  to  you." 

Loudoun  visited  two  or  three  of  the  northern  forts,  admired  the  autum- 
nal forests  with  their  gorgeous  hues,  expressed  in  forcible  expletives  his 
deep  di^ust  at  the  want  of  decent  roads,  took  cold  in  a  November  storm, 
and  returned  to  Albany  to  dismiss  the  militia  to  their  firesides  for  the 
winter,  and  provide  quarters  for  the  regulars. 

Of  the  latter  he  sent  two  thousand  four  hundred  to  New  York  with 
orders  for  the  corporation  to  billet  them  upon  the  citizens.  John  Cruger 
(son  of  the  former  mayor,  and  brother  of  Henry  Cruger)  ha^l  just  been 
appointed  to  the  mayoralty.  The  message  from  Loudoun  was  read  in  the 
Common  Council,  and  neither  its  style  nor  import  relished.  The  soldiers 
were  crowded  into  the  barracks,  and  the  oflicers  (about  fifty)  left  to  find 
lodgings  for  themselves. 

Loudoun  came  to  New  York  in  December  in  a  towering  rage.  He 
summoned  Mayor  Cruger  before  him,  and  demanded  that  his  officers, 
of  every  rank,  should  have  free  quarters  in  the  city.  Cruger  remonstrated, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  pleaded  their  rights  as  Englishmen.  Lou- 
doun checked  him  with  an  oath,  and  t«ld  him  such  was  the  custom  every- 
where, and  if  difficulties  were  raised  he  would  convene  all  the  troops  in 
America  and  himself  billet  them  upon  the  people. 
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Cruger  asked  for  time  to  consult  the  aldermen.  The  death  of  his  sister 
made  it  necessaiy  to  delay  an  answer  until  her  fiiiiei-al  obsequies  were 
performed.     Loudoun  insisted  ufion  speedy  attention  to  Ills  orders.     The 


citizens  raved.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  were  at  their  wits'  ends  concern- 
ing the  course  to  be  pursued.  They  hurried  to  the  governor  for  counsel. 
He  was  reticent.  They  called  a  meeting  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  city  members  of  the  Assembly,  to  investigate  the  laws 
upon  the  subject.  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey  declined  to  give  an  extni- 
judicial  opinion.  John  Wattg  spoke  his  mind  in  favor  of  tlie  people  with 
remarkable  force ;  he  said  that  free  quarters  were  against  the  common 
law.  Henry  Cruger  manfully  asserted  that  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the 
commander-in-chief  was  illiberal  and  illegal.  Yet  it  was  not  clear  how 
far  opposition  might  be  persisted  in  without  danger  of  prosecutions.  Two 
committees  were  appointed,  - —  one  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  governor 
asking  hia  mediation,  the  other  to  visit  Loudoun.  Of  the  latter  only  the 
mayor  was  admitted  to  the  lordly  presence.  A?  soou  as  Londoun  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  object  of  tlie  committee,  he  exclaime*!,  "God  d- — n  my 
blood !  if  you  do  not  give  my  officers  free  quai-ters  this  day,  T  will  order 
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here  every  man  under  iny  commanil  iimt  billet  them  upon  the  city."  He 
immediately  quartered  six  upon  Oliver  Do  Litiicey.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  hijjli-strung  aristocrat,  who  iittempted  to  turn  them  out  of  doors. 
Loudoun  immetliately  sent  half  a  dozen  more  to  Jidd  to  the  measure  of 
De  Laucey's  wmth.  Tlie  latter  threatened  to  leave  the  country  if  they 
were  not  removed.  "  I  shall  be  gliid  of  it,"  I'eplietl  the  merciless  poten- 
tate, "  for  then  the  troops  will  have  your  whole  house."  The  excitement 
was  intense.  But  thei'e  was  no  help  at  himd,  and,  as  the  citizens  declined 
heiug  hospitable,  a  private  subscription  remedied  matters  for  the  time, 
while  the  oppressor  was  regarded  with  supreme  abhorrence. 

Speaker  Joues  wrote  to  the  agent  at  the  English  Court :  "  What  the 
next  summer  will  produce  the  Almighty  only  knows,  I  assure  you  our 
situation  is  extremely  distressing.  New  York,  as  you  know,  is  the  pi'in- 
cipal  seat  of  the  present  war,  and  is  haiussed  and  burdened  in  all  shapes ; 
soldiers  quartered  upon  us  without  pay,  our  horses  and  can'iages  used  at 
pleasure,  some  broken,  and  others  burned  and  destroyed  by  the  enemy, 
our  militia  forced  to  make  long  marches  in  every  direction,  and  our  peo- 
ple unable  to  attend  tw  their  usual  occupations.  To  this  may  be  added 
another  heavy  expense,  namely,  the  great  number  of  French  sent  here 
from  Acadia  by  Governor  Lawrence,  and  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Lake  George,  in  September,  1755,  with  many  othere  brought  in  by  pri- 
vateers. Our  £52,000  are  all  used,  and  we  are  breaking  in  upon  the 
present  made  us  by  Parliament,  which  in  this  expensive  state  of  things 
cannot  last  long.  Unless  we  have  further  aid  from  England  we  must  sink 
under  the  weight  of  these  excessive  pressures." 

Loudo\in  summoned  a  congress  of  governors  to  meet  him  in  New  York 
just  prior  to  the  winter  holidays,  and  with  offensive  arrogance  chatged 
the  disasters  of  the  war  to  the  negligence  and  stinginess  of  the  colonies. 
He  talked  airily  about  the  next  yeai''s  campaign,  and  demanded  additional 
troops  and  supplies,  which  were  provided.  He  afterwards  proceeded 
through  Connecticut  to  Boston,  much  to  the  i-elief  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  who  tletested  him  to  such  a  degree  that  his  very  presence  in  the 
city  was  almost  intolerable. 

Hardy  convened  the  Assembly  on  the  16th  of  February,  with  a  view  to 
meet  the  requisitions  of  Loudoun,  and  also  to  communicate  the  in-  itai. 
telligence  that  the  crown  was  about  to  send  additional  reinforce-  ^^''-  ^*- 
ments  to  the  aid  of  the  colonies.  Other  weighty  matters  demanded  im- 
mediate attention.  The  disputes  with  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey 
concerning  boundaries  were  assuming  proportions  fmly  secondary  to  the 
snarl  between  England  and  Fnince.  The  commotions  among  neighbors 
along  the  borders  were  lamentable  in  the  extreme.     Livingston  Manor 
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had  been  the  scene  of  several  startling  riots.  And  just  uow  news  came 
that  the  sheriff  in  the  dischai^  of  his  duty  hud  been  rtmglily  haudled, 
and  a  man  whom  he  called  to  his  aid  instantly  killed.  The  Stockhridge 
Indians  were  taking  sides.  They  had,  in  many  instances,  sold  lands  twice 
over  to  intei'ested  parties,  in  disregard  of  former  patents.  They  had  car- 
ried off  one  of  Livingston's  tenants  that  a  Sheffield  farmer  might  possess 
himself  of  the  premises  upon  the  strength  of  one  of  their  doubtful  titles. 
Mrs.  Livingston  wrote  to  her  hasband  (who  was  one  of  the  luembei-s  of 
the  House)  in  New  York,  that  the  family  were  in  constant  fear  of  some 
hostile  movement  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  who  sneaked  ahout  among 
the  tenants  of  the  manor  in  bands,  mysteriously,  and  not  iufrequeatly 
came  into  the  grounds  of  the  manor-house  and  gesticulated  in  a  threaten- 
ing manner.  Livingston  petitioned  the  government  for  a  company  of 
soldiers  to  guard  his  possessions.  Hardy  recommended  that  commission- 
ers at  the  public  expense  be  at  once  appointed  to  settle  the  chronic  con- 
troversy. 

At  the  same  time  a  bloody  war  was  r^ing  in  Pennsylvania,  wliich  had 
grown  out  of  alleged  deceits  practiced  upon  the  Delawares  in  the  sale  of 
their  lands.  Sir  William  Johnson  had  listened  to  the  recital  of  similar 
grievances  ever  since  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Six 
Nations,  and  became  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs.  He  believed  tliat 
fraudulent  purchases,  or  those  which  the  Indians  claimed  as  such,  should 
be  surrendered.  He  had  repeatedly  expressed  his  views  to  the  Ministry 
and  to  the  colonial  governors.  Hardy  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinkii^, 
and  recommended  to  the  Assembly  the  passage  of  a  law  for  vacating  all 
grants,  exorbitant  or  otherwise,  which  the  Indians  considered  fraudulent. 
He  said  it  appeared  to  him,  in  the  alarming  posture  of  affairs,  not  only  a 
jvst  but  a  necessary  measure ;  the  fickle  warriors  must  be  induced  if  pos- 
sible to  throw  their  whole  assistance  into  the  scale. 

Sir  Charles  had,  six  months  prior  to  this,  proposed  an  act  for  annulling 
certain  land-patents  in  Central  and  Western  New  York,  upon  the  ground 
of  their  having  been  fraudulently  obtained  from  the  Indians,  and  the  par- 
ties interested  had  traced  it  to  the  direct  influence  of  Johnson. 

The  reply  of  the  House  to  tlie  governor's  message  was  a  carefully  con- 
sidered document.  It  embodied  no  backwardness  in  the  way  of  providing 
troops  and  warlike  supplies  for  the  coming  year,  "  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  fate  of  our  cause,  we  may  not  be  in  any  way  instrumental  to  our  ruin, 
by  tedious  delays,  timid  resolutions,  or  an  ill-timed  parsimony."  With 
respect  to  the  boundary  q^ueation,  duty  did  not  seem  to  stand  out  in  quite 
so  bold  a  light.  The  expense  of  commissioners  would  be  a  fatal  outlay  in 
this  time  of  trial.     The  governors  of  those  colonies  with  whom  the  dis- 
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putes  raged  ought  to  preserve  peace  iiud  order  iu  their  reajHictive  borders 
until  tlie  common  eneniy  should  be  repelled,  aud  tlic  fact  established  that 
either  possessed  lands  to  divide  or  jurisdiction  to  settle.  "We  would 
humbly  observe  that  a  line  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  at  preseut  en- 
gages our  whole  attention  and  justly  claims  the  substance  we  have  to 
spare."  ^ 

As  to  the  fraudulent  grants  of  land,  it  was  admitted  that  such  had  un- 
doubteiUy  retarded  settlements,  and  given  the  Indians  cause  of  complaint, 
hut  that  the  owners  had  paid  considerable  sums,  first  to  the  Indians  for 
their  rights,  and  afterwards  to  the  governor  and  other  civil  officers  for  the 
patents,  —  often  more  than  the  lands  were  worth,  ^  and  to  deprive  such 
owners  of  their  possessions  would  be  harsh  and  imjust.  As  affairs  stood 
now,  no  settlements  could  be  made  upon  them,  and  the  Indians  would  con- 
tinue to  be  the  sole  occupants;  thus  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
might  as  well  be  postponed.  "  Ah,"  said  Sir  William  Johnson  to  Hardy, 
"  with  half  a  dozen  Livingstons  in  the  House,  all  interested  in  their  fathers' 
old  disputed  patent,  and  the  De  Lanceys  owning  the  rich  tract  twenty 
miles  in  length  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  near  Wood  Creek,  what  else 
could  have  been  expected !  " 

Governor  Hardy  had  long  since  applied  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  for 
permission  to  resign  his  government  and  re-enter  the  navy.  He  was 
aware  of  his  own  incapacity.  One  branch  of  his  office  was  to  preside  as 
chancellor.  The  first  time  the  court  opened  there  was  a  vacant  seat 
between  Judge  Chambers  and  Judge  Horsemanden.  Tlie  hall  became 
crowded  and  still  no  governor.  Presently  the  chief  justice  made  his  ap- 
pearance, stru^ling  through  the  dense  mass  of  people  towards  the  bench. 
His  face  wore  a  troubled  expression,  as  if  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  propriety  of  taking  such  a  step.  The  judges  arose,  and  courteously 
placed  him  upon  the  bench,  where  he  continued  until  two  prisoners,  one 
chained  for  murder  and  the  other  with  theft,  were  aiTaigned  and  taken 
from  the  bar.  The  same  day  was  appointed  for  ai^uing  a  demurrer  to  a 
bill  in  Chancery  before  the  governor.  There  was  considerable  delay. 
Finally  some  of  the  lawyers  were  invited  to  his  Excellency's  private 
room,  where  he  apologized  for  detaining  them,  by  saying  that  ho  had 
desired  the  chief  justice  to  be  pi'esent  and  he  had  not  yet  come.  "  I 
can't  take  upon  myself,"  he  said,  "  to  say  I  imderstand  the  law.  I  have 
been  justice  of  the  peace  in  England,  but  my  knowledge,  gentlemen, 
relates  to  the  sea ;  that  is  my  sphere.  If  you  want  to  know  when  the 
wind  and  tide  suit  for  going  down  to  Sandy  Hook,  I  can  tell  yon.  How 
can  a  captain  of  a  ship  understand  your  demurrers  in  law?"     De  Laucey 
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came  in  to  the  delight  of  the  sailor- executive ;  when  the  debate  took 
place,  the  governor  sat  awkwardly  by  the  side  of  the  able  and  elegant 
chief  justice,  who  pronounced  the  decree  and  dictated  the  entry  in  the 
register.  "  I  beseech  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Hardy,  "  to  bring  these  kind 
of  questions  belbre  me  as  seldom  as  possible.  If  you  ever  dispute  about 
a  fact,  I  can  search  the  depositions,  and  perhaps  tell  you  who  has  the 
best  of  it ;  but  I  know  nothing  about  your  points  of  law." 

Tlie  Lords  of  Trade  were  open  to  conviction ;  Hardy  was  out  of  bis 
sphere,  and  they  made  him  a  rear-admiral  in  the  contemplated  naval 
expedition  against  Canada,  He  sailed  at  midnight  on  the  2nd  of  July,  to 
join  the  forces  at  Boston,  and  the  next  morning  De  Lancey  took  the 
oaths,  and  continued  in  the  supreme  command  of  the  province  until  his 
death. 

In  the  mean  time  Morris  had  disputed  with  his  Assembly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, until,  lover  of  disputations  as  he  was,  be  cared  to  indulge  in  it  no 
longer.  The  Assembly  could  not  please  him,  nor  frame  a  bill  that  he 
would  sign.  He  showed  his  instructions,  by  which  it  was  plainly  ap- 
parent that  only  one  course  had  been  open  to  him.  There  was  a  rapid 
fire  of  addresses  and  replies,  which  had  no  effect,  and  could  have  none, 
except  to  exasperate.  Morris,  therefore,  forwarded  to  England  his  resig- 
nation, and  held  his  place  only  until  his  successor  should  arrive. 

Franklin  relates  many  anecdotes  of  his  intercourse  with  Morris,  while 
the  latter  occupied  the  gubernatorial  chair.  One  afternoon  in  the  height 
of  the  public  quarrel  the  two  notiibles  met  in  the  street:  "Franklin," 
said  Morris,  "you  must  go  home  with  me  and  spend  the  evening;  I  am  to 
have  some  company  whom  you  will  like."  Arm  in  arm,  they  proceeded 
to  Morris's  house.  In  gay  conversation  over  their  wine  after  supper, 
Morris  remarked  jestingly,  that  he  "  much  admired  the  idea  of  Saucho 
Panza,  who,  when  it  was  proposed  to  give  him  a  government,  requested 
it  might  be  a  government  of  blacks ;  as  then,  if  he  could  not  agree  with 
his  people,  he  might  sell  them."  One  of  the  guests  turned  to  Franklin 
and  said,  "  Why  do  you  continue  to  side  with  the  Quakers  ?  Had  you  not 
better  sell  them  ?  The  proprietor  would  give  you  a  good  price."  "  Oh ! " 
replied  Franklin,  "  the  governor  here  has  not  yet  blacked  them  enough." 

It  was  in  July,  1756,  that  Morris  ceased  to  govern  Pennsylvania,  and 
William  Denny  ruled  in  his  stead.  "  Change  of  devils  is  blithesome " 
(according  to  the  Scotch  proverb),  wrote  William  Fi-anklin.  After  a  brief 
lull  the  strife  and  the  bitterness  arose  again,  and  the  Assembly  and  the 
new  governor  could  agree  upon  nothing. 

Franklin,  who  continued  the  leader  of  the  popular  party,  was  appointed 
by  the  House,  agent  of  the  province  to  proceed  to  England  for  the  trans- 
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action  of  important  affairs,  and  Iiis  son,  William  Franklin,  was  permitted 
to  resign  his  oflice  of  clerk  of  the  House,  and  accompany  his  father. 
S,  1,500  were  voted  for  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  and  residence  in 
London. 

It  was  five  years  since  Franklin  in  a  June  thuuder-storm  had  experi- 
mented with  the  immortal  kite.  Who  does  not  know  the  story  ?  How 
he  fashioned  his  kite  and  stole  away,  upon  the  approach  of  a  storm,  to  a 
common,  near  an  old  cow-shed ;  how,  wishing  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of 
possible  failure,  he  told  no  one  except  his  son,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two  ;  how  father  and  son  waited  under  the  shed,  presenting  the  specta- 
cle (if  there  had  been  any  one  to  behold  it)  of  two  escaped  lunatics 
trying  to  fly  a  kite  in  the  rain ;  how,  when  both  were  ready  to  despair 
of  success,  the  fibers  of  the  hempen  string  began  to  rise,  as  a  boy's  hair 
rises  when  he  stands  on  the  insulating-stool ;  how  the  trembling  hand 
was  applied  to  the  key,  how  the  Leyden  phial  was  charged,  how  the  wet 
kite  was  drawn  in,  and  how  the  triumphant  philosopher  went  home  the 
happiest  man  in  Christendom.  Who  does  not  love  to  ponder  upon  the 
progress,  henceforward,  of  Franklin's  electrical  studies,  and  see  him  bring 
the  lightning  into  his  library  for  constant  examination  ?  He  tried  it  upon 
magnets,  he  tried  it  in  vacuo,  he  tried  it  upon  the  sick,  be  tried  it  upon 
the  well,  he  tried  it  upon  animals,  he  tried  it  upon  men.  He  tried  elec- 
tricity excited  by  friction,  electricity  drawn  from  the  clouds,  electricity 
generated  in  the  cold  and  glittering  winter  nights,  and  the  electricity  of 
the  electric  eel.  He  had  electrical  correspondents  everywhere.  Masters 
of  ships  who  encountered  remarkable  thunder-storms  sent  naiTatives  of 
what  they  had  seen  to  him.  Lightning-rods  made  their  way  slowly  into 
use.  They  were  greatly  feared,  however.  An  earthquake  occurred  in 
1755,  and  a  good  New  England  divine  preached  a  sermon  upon  the  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  contended  that  the  lightning-rods,  by  accumulating  the 
electricity  in  tlie  earth,  had  produced  the  earthquake.  Science  encoun- 
tered all  mauner  of  obstacles.  But  Benjamin  Franklin  became  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  electricians  of  the  world. 

In  1753,  he  bad  been  commissioned  postmaster-general  for  America, 
He  immediately  commenced  improvements  in  this  branch  of  the  public 
service.  There  were  as  yet  no  mail-coaches ;  the  carriers  rode  on  horse- 
back, America,  however,  was  not  far  behind  England.  A  Londoner 
could  not  send  a  letter  to  Edinburgh  and  receive  an  answer  in  less  than 
ten  days,  and  only  thus  speedily  in  case  weather  and  highwaymen  per- 
mitted. It  was  not  uncommon  then  for  a  post-rider  to  leave  I/indon  with 
only  five  or  six  letters  for  Edinbui^h  in  his  bag ;  on  one  occasion  it  is 
recorded  that  he  carried  but  one  letter.  f"        -,,^1,-, 
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The  office  of  postmaster-general  of  America  was  created  in  1692. 
Twenty  years  before.  New  York  had  established  the  first  mail-route 
(monthly)  to  Boston.  As  late  as  1704  no  post-rider  went  farther  north 
than  Boston,  or  farther  south  than  Philadelphia.  In  1753  the  line  of 
posts  still  began  at  Boston,  and  extended  as  far  south  as  Charleston,' 
There  was  no  post  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  Franklin  named  his 
son  controller  of  the  post-office,  who  managed  its  details  for  many  years. 
He  himself  set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and,  traveling  patiently  over 
the  routes,  erected  mile-stones  (some  of  which  are  still  standing),  and  es- 
tablished a  new  postal  system,  which  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
colonies.  Instead  of  one  mail  a  week  in  summer  and  one  in  two  weeks 
in  winter,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  he  soon  started  a  mail 
from  each  of  these  cities  three  times  a  week  in  summer  and  once  a  week 
in  winter.  To  get  an  answer  from  Boston  a  Philadelphian  had  been 
obliged  to  wait  six  weeks;  the  time  was  quickly  reduced  to  three  weeks. 
He  reduced  the  rates  of  postage  and  instituted  other  improvements.  And 
it  was  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  all  these  better  facilities  for  transmitting 
intelligence,  were  put  into  constant  requisition  in  the  organization  of  de- 
fense against  the  combiued  forces  of  a  savage  and  civiliifed  foe. 

Franklin  was  five  months  in  getting  from  Philadelphia  to  J>ondon.  He 
left  home  on  the  4th  of  April,  traveling  on  horseback  through  New  Jersey 
in  order  to  take  one  of  two  packet-ships  at  New  York  which  were  ready  to 
sail,  and  waiting  only  for  Lord  Loudoun  to  give  the  order.  Loudoun  had 
been  to  Philadelphia  ostensibly  to  interpose  between  the  governor  and  the 
Assembly.  Franklin  wrote  afterwai-ds  :  "  I  wondered  much  how  such  a  man 
came  to  be  intrusted  with  so  important  a  business  as  the  conduct  of  a  great 
army;  but,  since  having  seen  more  of  the  world,  and  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing and  motives  for  giving  places  and  employments,  my  wonder  has  dimin- 
ished." It  was  eleven  weeks  before  Loudoun  permitted  the  packet  to  sail. 
Never  was  there  a  gi-eater  marvel  of  dilatoriness  and  procrastination  than 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  in  America.  Never  were 
great  interests  so  trifled  with  as  by  him.  His  indecision  and  indolence 
almost  tax  our  credulity.  His  to-morrow  never  dawned.  The  packets 
were  detained  for  his  lordship  to  finish  letters.  Franklin  went  one 
morning  to  call  upon  Loudoun,  and  found  in  the  antechamber  an  express 
messenger  from  Philadelphia,  who  said  he  had  orders  to  call  for  the  gen- 
eral's answer  to  the  governor,  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  should 
set  out  immediately  for  home.  Franklin  hastened  to  his  quarters,  and, 
preparing  a  bundle  of  letters  for  his  family,  placed  them  in  the  messenger's 
hands.     A  fortnight  afterwanl  Fmiiklin  met  Iimis,  the  messenger,  again 
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in  the  same  place,  and  exclaimed,  "  What !  so  soon  returned  ? "  "  Re- 
turned; no,  I  am  not  goue  yet,"  replied  Inuis.  "How  so?"  asked 
Fmukliii.  "  I  have  called  here  this  and  every  nioraiiig  these  two  weeks 
past  for  his  loi-dship'a  letters,  and  they  aie  not  yet  ready,"  said  Innis. 
"  Is  that  possible,"  exclaimed  Franklin,  "  when  he  is  so  great  a  wiiter  ? 
for  I  see  him  constantly  at  his  escritoire."  "  Yes,"  said  Innis  satirically ; 
"  hut  he  is  like  St.  George  on  the  signs,  —  always  on  horseback,  and  never 
rides  on." 

I'nmkliu  could  do  nothing  but  dance  attendance  upon  Loudoun,  and  en- 
joy the  dinnei'9  which  were  given  him  quietly  by  De  Laucey,  and  Cruger, 
and  othere.  Loudoun  treated  him  with  the  utmost  politeness,  often  in- 
viting him  to  dinner,  and  sometimes  asking  his  advice;  but  every  matter 
of  business  was  postponed. 

The  tleet  was  finally  ready  to  sail  for  Halifax,  and  the  packet  was  or- 
deied  to  attend  Loudoun  until  his  desj)atches  should  be  ready.  When 
five  days  out  at  sea,  it  was  pennitted  to  change  its  course  and  cross  the 
Atlantic  with  its  philosophic  passengera. 

Liudoun  reached  his  destination  the  last  day  of  June.  He  was  joined, 
July  9,  by  Admiral  Holbum,  with  sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  and  by  Lord 
Howe  with  six  thousand  disciplined  troops,  thus  increasing  the  land 
force  to  eleven  thousand  well-appointed  and  effective  men.  It  was  a 
beautiful,  balmy  summer,  everything  was  favorable,  but  Loudoun  was  not 
disposed  to  move  rasldy.  He  laid  out  a  vegetable  garden  and  a  fine 
parade-ground,  and  exercised  his  men  in  sham  attacks  upon  sham  forts, 
and  finally  altered  his  mind  in  regard  to  aggressive  projects,  and  returned 
to  New  York  with  all  his  tixiops. 

Montcalm  took  the  opportunity,  while  Loudoun  was  amusing  himself 
with  his  cabbages  at  Halifax,  to  swoop  down  upon  Foit  William  Heniy. 
General  Webb  was  at  Fort  Edwai'd  with  four  thousand  or  moi*  men, 
frantically  calling  to  De  Lancey  and  Sir  William  Johnson  for  help,  but 
made  no  effort  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  The  militia  were  dis- 
gusted witli  their  incompetent  leaders,  and  deserted  in  great  numbere. 
In  one  instance,  out  of  a  company  of  forty  men,  stationed  at  Fort  Edward, 
ten  only  were  left.  Loudoun  presently  inundated  New  York  City  with 
his  soldiers,  and  talked  about  encamping  on  Long  Island  for  the  defense 
of  the  continent. 

Rumors  that  a  large  force  of  French  and  Indians  were  preparing  to 
descend  upon  the  settlements,  reached  Sir  William  Johnson  very  soon 
after  the  surrender  of  Fort  William  Henry,  He  wrote  a  plain  letter 
to  Abercrombie,  telling  him  that  the  regulars  stationed  at  the  forts  were 
arrogant  and   self-sufticient,  and  of  no   earthly  use   in  protecting  life,  . 
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settlers.  Men  qualitied  to  act  as  raugere  were  wanted,  who  miglit  be 
continually  employed  in  scouring  the  country  iu  search  of  scalping- 
parties.  The  gairisou  shouki  also  be  increased,  tliat  effectual  I'esistauce 
might  be  made  iu  ease  tlie  enemy  apijeared  in  force.  Abercroinbie  gave 
no  heed  to  the  aih'ice.  He  was  in  Albany,  drinking  wine  and  eating 
good  suppers.  All  at  once,  about  three  o'clocli  on  the  morning  of 
November  12,  sixty  or  more  families  residing  at  the  Oermau  Flats  were 
roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  terrible  war-whoop.  The  foi-ts  were 
burned,  and  the  tlwelliugs  set  on  fire.  The  savayes  stationed  tliem- 
selves  near  the  doors  of  each  house,  and  tomahawked  the  inniiites  as  tliey 
rushetl  out  tu  avoid  the  flames.  Forty  persons  were  iiihumaidy  ma.'^sa- 
cred,  and  one  liandred  and  fifty  caiTied  into  captivity.  The  eueuiy  took 
away  with  tlieiii  vast  quantities  of  grain  and  money,  besides  three  thou- 
sand horned  cattle  and  tlie  same  number  of  sheep.  The  excitement  was 
universiil.  Tlie  wliole  Mohawk  Valley  was  in  a  wild  panic,  and  the 
settlers  hastened  to  scud  their  effects  to  Albany  and  other  places,  and  at 
one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  settlements  would  be  entirely  depopulated. 

I/)udoun  was  also  at  Albany  when  this  affair  occurred,  and  attributed 
the  disaster  entirely  to  the  mismanagement  of  Indian  affairs,  and  the 
treachery  of  the  savages  themselves.  His  generals  busied  their  minds 
with  charging  the  responsibility  upon  each  other.  Alas !  what  could 
have  been  e>;pected  from  ofticers  whom  children  might  outwit  or  terrify 
with  popguns  ? 

Loudoun  blustered.  Blustering  was  his  favorite  pastime.  He  talked 
about  making  war  upon  the  Six  Nations,  because  some  of  them  had  been 
won  over  to  Montcalm's  interest  through  admiration  of  his  superior 
braveiy,  and  were  of  the  murderous  band  who  i'cll  upon  the  German 
Fliits.  The  very  su^estion  filled  New  York  with  horror.  "Strike  but 
one  blow  in  that  direction  and  we  are  lost,"  said  Sir  William  Johnson, 
Colonel  Peter  Selmyler,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  surrender 
of  Oswego,  left  Quebec,  October  22,  and  reached  Albany  about  the 
middle  of  Novend)er,  on  parole,  to  return  in  May.  He  ur^-ed  Loudoun 
to  abandon  the  mad  project  of  inaugurating  hostilities  with  the  Indians ; 
and  other  vigorous  counsels  fell  thick  as  snow-Hakes  about  the  command- 
er's head. 

Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  was  the  son  of  Arent  Schuyler  of  New  Jersey. 
He  had,  since  1746,  commanded  the  New  Jersey  forces,  and  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  ablest  of  the  colonial  officers.  His  arrival  in  New  York 
caused  great  rejoicing.  The  city  was  illuminated,  a  bonfire  kindled  on 
the  common,  and  an  elegant  entertainment  given  him  at  the  "  King's 
Arms  Tavern."     The  next  day  (Sunday)  he  set  out  for  his  home  on  the 
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ea.st  side  of  the  Passaic  Kiver  just  above  Newark,  where  he  was  saluted 
with  thirteen  dischiiryes  of  ciiimoii;  and  the  following  evening  Nuvvark 
was  illuniiuiited  in  his  honor,  hoiifirus  kindled,  and  a  grand  hant^uet  ten- 
dered him  liy  the  principal  citl/ens.  Tlie  period  of  his  parole  exjiii'ed. 
and  all  ellin-ts  for  his  exchange  having  failed,  he  proceeded  hravely  to 
deliver  himself  over  to  Montcalm,  then  at  Tieonder(^«,  who  fonvaiiled 
him  to  Montreal.  He  was  empowered  by  Aheiy;i-oinhie  to  negotiate  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  in  November  (1758)  succeeded  in  excliaugiug 
himself  for  Sieur  de  Noyau,  the  commander  iit  Foit  Frontcuac  cajitured 
by  Bradstreet.  He  returned  at  once  to  New  York,  bringing  with  him 
twenty-six  women  and  twelve  children,  whom  tie  ha<l  redeemed  from 
captivity  with  his  own  purse,  and  had  fed  for  weeks  fmm  his  own  table. 
His  benevolences  while  in  Canada  alleviated  much  of  tlie  suffering  to 
which  the  English  prisoners  were  subjected.  Soon  after  his  release  he 
again  led  the  New  Jer.^y  soldiers  into  Canada,  and  was  one  of  the  victori- 
ous band  who  entered  Montreal  when  that  city  suiTcndered  in  1760.  His 
wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Walter,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  residing 
on  Hanover  Square,  New  York.  His  only  daughter,  Catharine,  became 
the  first  wife  of  Archibald  Kennedy  (eleventh  Earl  of  Cassilis).^ 

The  home  of  the  Schuylers  on  the  Passaic  was  a  great  square  atone 
and  brick  dwelling,  which  is  still  standing  upon  a  beautiful  site  ojiposite 
the  little  city  of  Belleville.  In  its  palmy  days  the  lawns  and  gai-dens 
extended  over  many  acres  and  to  the  water's  edge,  and  for  half  a  century 
the  Schuyler  deer-parks  were  pronounced  the  finest  in  America.^ 

J  Hon.  Arcliilsild  Kennedy,  the  reoeiver-genWal,  counselor,  etc,  secured,  in  1J24,  a  mag- 
nificent estate  known  as  the  Duke's  fann  in  New  Jersey.  After  liia  death,  in  1763,  it  came 
into  poasession  of  bis  son  Arcliibald,  who,  marrying  Catlimne  Sohuyler,  heiress  of  not  only 
the  extensive  estates  of  her  fntlier  and  niatlier,  and  of  hev  gmndfathei-,  John  Walter,  but  of 
Eichiu'd  Jones,  became  a  very  lieh  nian.  The  younger  Kennedy  was  appointed  captiun  in 
the  Boya]  Navy  in  1753.  After  the  deatli  of  his  first  wife  be  married  Ann,  daugliter  of  Hon. 
John  Watts  (April  27.  1769). 

*  Arent  Sehuyler  (tlio  ancester  of  the  New  Jersey  braneh  of  tlie  Schuyler  family,  see  page 
164)  houglit,  in  company  with  I.ientenant-Gowmor  Broekholls,  over  four  tliousand  acres  of 
land  at  New  Barbadoes  Neck,  in  1695,  nuil  received  a  patent  from  Govemor  Fletcher  in  1697. 
It  was  probably  as  lale  aa  1710  before  he  went  there  to  reside,  Tlie  property  proved  of  great 
value  through  the  iliscovery  of  copper.  A  negro  slave  while  ploiighing  one  day  turned  up  a 
greenish  heavy  atone,  wh  h  h  took  t«  1  is  te  and  which  Schuyler  sent  to  England  for 
analyaation.  It  was  f  nd  to  tain  ghty  pe  ent  copper.  Schuyler  desireil  to  reward 
the  Inuky  alave,  aud  t«ld  1  m  to  nam  tl  tl  gs  which  ho  moat  desireil  and  they  should 
be  granted  him.     The  g     tl  ft      asked    fipEt,  that  he  might  remain  with  his  master 

ns  long  as  he  lived  ;  ae  d  tliat  1  n  ght  h  11  the  tohacco  he  could  smoke  ;  and  third, 
that  he  might  have  a  dre  g  g  w  11.  1  a.  te  -'s  with  big  brass  buttons.  Schuyler  sng- 
gesteil  that  ho  should  ask  f        m  th    g    f  alue.     Upon  mature  reflection  the  negro 

filled  the  meaanre  of  hi3  earthly  1   pp  n  ss,  by  ti     request  that  he  might  have  a  titSt  m 
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It  13  doubtful  wliether 
Loudoun  would  have 
put  liis  tlireats  into  exe- 
ciition  in  any  event  He 
was  shortly  disposing 
his  troops  through  tlw 
provinces  for  the  winter 
quiiteniip  thtm  upon 
th  \  jple  m  1  mi„is 
tuiil  mmner  which 
^i\e  fresh  an!  genual 
:)fiense 

De  Lancej  rn\ened 
the  Asset  i1 1>  m  Dc 
Ct,nit)cr  1  it  the  smill 
po!i  was  r\,in^  in  the 
city  to  sufh  an  iliimm 
Bxttut  thit  thej  net  in 
an  "out-house  "  (a  good 


lobaeai.  Schuyler  shipped  oonsiderrtble  quantities  of  ore  W  the  Bristol  copper  and  brass 
works,  England.  His  son  John  worked  tlie  mine  still  more  extensively.  In  1761  nn  engine 
was  brought  out  from  England,  and  with  it  carne,  as  engineer,  Josinh  Hornblower,  tlio  father 
of  the  eminent  chief  juatice  of  New  Jersey.  In  1765  tlie  building  and  engine  were  dPstmyoil 
by  fii'e,  and  remained  in  ruins  mitil  17!>3. 

The  diiidreu  of  Arent  Schuyler  were  :  1,  Philip,  who  married  Hester,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Kingsland  (Isaac  Kingsland  was  the  founder  of  the  honorable  family  of  th.it  name  in  New 
Jersey,  whose  son  Edmund  marrieil  the  ilaughter  of  Judge  Pinhome,  and  was  the  jfrandfnther 
of  Elizabeth  Kingaland,  who  became  the  wife  of  Josiah  Homblowcr,  and  mother  of  the  chief 
justice),  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  and  a  laige  land-owner,  a  portion  of  his 
estate  being  now  known  as  Pompton,  in  Passaic  County,  where  many  of  hia  descendants 
reaide,  —  hts  son  Carparus  had  an  only  daughter,  who  mairied  (Scneral  William  Colfax  of 
Pompfon,  in  1783,  and  was  the  grandmother  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  late  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  ;  2,  Olivia  ;  3,  Caspama,  who  settled  in  Burlington,  Now  Jers<^y  :  4,  John, 
who  married  Ann  Van  Rensselaer,  and  inherited  tlie  homestead  and  mine  on  the  Pass.^ic,  — 
his  son,  Arent  J.,  married  his  cousin.  Swan  S{^hnyler(in  1772),  whose  son,  John  A.,  marrieil, 
1,  Eliza  Kip,  and,  2,  Catharine  Van  Rensselaer,  and  the  seven  children  of  the  latter  inter- 
manied  with  the  principal  families  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  tbeir  dcscendanta  filling  at 
the  present  time  important  positions  in  Rocicty  ;  5,  Peter,  the  famous  mditary  eommnnitf  [ 
above  mentioned,  who  died  at  his  home  on  the  Passaic,  Sunday,  March  7, 1762  ,  6,  Adomiih, 
who  married  Gertrude  Van  Rensselaer,  and  had  seven  children  (it  vma  his  daughtir  Shiu 
who  married  her  cousin  Arent  J.)  ;  7,  Eve,  who  married  Peter  Bayard  of  New  York,  and 
received  from  her  father  the  gift  of  a  valuable  lot  on  ISroadway  ;  8,  Cointha,  who  mar- 
ried Pierre  Ruillaurae,  the  younger  son  of  Hon.  Abraham  De  Pcyater,  first  treisurei  of  tin 
New  York  province.     She  also  received  from  her  father  a  lot  on  Broadway,  and  several  negro 
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substantial  stone  (hveliing  which  was  occupied  by  his  ovuraeer)  iipou  his 
own  farm  above  Canal  Street.  Two  of  the  news]>apers  of  tlie  day  in- 
dulged in  a  strain  of  [wlitical  sarcasm  by  speaking  of  the  "  Farliammt  of 
Neu)  York  sitting  at  present  in  Mr.  De  Laneey's  Mtdimi." 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  before  the  House  at  this  sessiou, 
■was  to  divei-t  a  jiart  of  the  funds  raised  for  fortifications  to  the  construc- 
tion of  barracks  for  the  soldiei's,  in  order  to  relieve  private  families  upon 
whom  they  hatl  been  billeted  by  Loudoun.  The  city  corporation  offered 
to  replace  the  nioney.^  Then  there  was  the  maintenance  of  prisoners, 
tlio  defense  of  tlie  frontier,  and  the  salaries  of  the  year  to  be  looked 
after;  and  laws  to  be  passed  for  restraining  the  king's  troops  from  intem- 
perance, for  stricter  discipline  among  the  militia,  for  regulating  the 
staples  of  Hour,  beef,  pork,  and  butter,  tor  continuing  the  excise  upon  tea, 
for  a  poll-tax  upon  negi'o  ala\'es,  and  tonnage  duty  upon  all  vessels,  not 
excepting  those  from  Great  Britain.  A  law  was  also  passed  to  prolong 
the  currency  of  the  bills  of  credit,  the  royal  inhibition  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

Thus  ended  1757.  It  is  not  singular  that  New  York  should  have 
grown  suspicious,  inquisitive,  and  cautious ;  that  Loudoun  was 
regarded  with  contempt  whenever  he  inilicted  his  presence  upon 
the  city;  that  his  military  skill,  courage,  and  integrity  were  called 
severely  in  question  ;  that  men  spoke  openly  of  the  "  Cabbage  Planting 
Expedition " ;  that  they  laughed  incredulously  when  a  winter  attack 
upon  Ticonderoga  was  proposed ;  that  witty  jokes  circulated  freely  eou- 
cerning  the  hand-sleds  and  snow-shoes  that  were  being  made  at  Albany, 
and  the  worsted  caps  which  were  advertised  "wanted."  After  a  few 
weeks  nothing  more  was  heard  of  this  latter  undertaking.  General  Webb 
spent  the  winter  with  Loudoun  in  New  York,  and  they  both  devoted 
themselves  to  such  amusements,  concerts,  theatrical  performances,  assem- 
blies, etc.,  as  the  city  afforded,  and  played  canla  and  drank  wine  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time. 

The  repeated  failures  of  the  British  arms  had  exasperated  the  nation. 
A  change  in  the  Ministry  wrought  a  n,ew  phase  in  military  operations. 
The  elder  Pitt  (who  succeeded  the  siUy  Newcastle)  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment that  he  never  could  ascertain  what  Lord  Loudoun  was  doing  in 
America.  His  recall,  and  also  that  of  General  Webb,  soon  followed. 
Abercrombie,  who  had  remained  quietly  at  Albany,  was  appointed  t()  the 
chief  command. 

1  Among  the  aldermen  of  New  York  at  this  time  were,  Philip  Livingston,  Nioholoa 
Roosevalt,  Lemianl  I.ispennul,  Pierre  I)e  Peyster,  Abraham  De  Ppyster,  Willinm  Covently, 
Oliver  De  Lancey,  Albert   Herring,  Theoilorus  Van  Wyclt,  Joris  Joliuaon,  uid  John  ft>i^ 
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A  campaign  against  Canatla  was  planiicil  upon  a  gigantic  ba'sia,  and 
this  time  seemed  invested  with  the  elements  of  fact.  The  crown  was  to 
fiimisli  all  the  amis,  aiuniunition,  provisions,  tents,  boats,  etc. ;  tlie  colo- 
nies were  txi  raise  iis  many  men  as  their  population  would  warrant,  and 
Uie  governors  wei-e  desii'ed  to  buy  clothing,  appoint  oHicej's,  and  pay  troops, 
with  a  promise  of  Parliamentary  I'eiinbui'senieut  The  provincial  colonels 
were  to  be  made  brlgailier-geuerals,  and  the  lieuteuaut-coloiiels  were  to 
rank  as  colonels. 

Notliing  could  be  more  grateful  to  the  people  than  these  tidings. 
Every  town  and  hamlet  were  at  once  drained  fur  men  and  means.  Tlie 
New  York  Assembly  promised  liberal  aid  without  a  moment's  hesitatioiL 
Money  was  niised  for  bounties,  for  compensation,  and  for  the  support  of 
every  poor  soldier's  family  during  his  absence.  Bills  were  emitted  for 
£100,000,  to  be  cancelled  by  a  tax  for  nine  yeai^.  There  was  not  a  jar 
among  the  legislators  during  the  spring  session  of  the  Assembly;  they 
went  to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  a  month,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to- 
wards the  movements  which  were  to  deliver  New  York  and  her  sister 
colonies  from  a  terrible  foe. 

Three  formidable  expeditions  were  planned.  That  against  Quebec  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Wolfe.  One  of  the  lords  remon- 
strated with  the  king  concerning  this  appointment ;  Wolfe  was  represented 
as  a  "  young,  rash  madman."  "  If  he  is  mad,  I  hope  he  will  bite  some 
of  my  generals,"  was  the  vexed  reply.  General  Amherst  was  to  accom- 
plish the  conquest  of  Cape  Breton  and  vicinity.  The  third  enterprise  was 
gainst  Fort  Du  Quesne  and  other  French  posts  on  the  Ohio. 

Preparations  went  on  vigorously  and  with  great  spirit,  Abercrembie 
determined  to  lead  the  foreea  destined  for  Ticonderoga  in  person.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  was  obliged  to  defend  the  Mohawk  Valley,  where  the  French 
and  Indians  suddenly  destroyed  a  beautiful  town,  massacring  every  in- 
habitant save  two  pei'sons,  in  order,  it  was  supposed,  to  create  a  diversion, 
and  thereby  enable  them  to  iBpel  the  expected  invasion. 

It  was  a  pmud  and  courageous  army  that  rendezvoused  at  the  head  of 
Lake  George,  upon  the  site  of  the  charred  ruins  of  Fort  William 
Henry,  on  the  morning  of  July  5, 1758.  Seven  thousand  British 
troops  of  the  line  in  full  uniform,  and  upwanls  of  ten  thousand  provin- 
cials, were  about  to  embark  for  Ticonderoga.  The  spectacle  was  imposing. 
The  flotilla  consisted  of  nine  hundred  bateaux,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  whale-boats,  together  with  raft's  to  convey  stores,  ammunition, 
and  artillery.  The  accomplished  Lord  Howe,  distinguished  alike  for  his 
gallantry  and  his  daring,  was  tlie  life  and  soul  of  the  entei-prise.  Lord 
John  Murray  was  there,  with  his  Highland  regiment  in  costume  and  with 
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bagpipes.  Youiig  noblemen  fram  Old  England,  oi  chivalrous  bearing  and 
high  piTDinise,  notlded  their  gay  plumes  in  eveiy  dii'ection,  and  an  etnially 
tine  atray  of  proud-spirited  coloniiil  oificevs  paraded  with  their  compiinies 
as  if  marching  to  a  grand  review.  The  aimed  host  stalled  from  its  re- 
pose at  early  dawn,  and  while  the  sun  was  peeping  over  the  mountains 
and  gathering  up  the  mists  from  the  crystal  waters  of  the  pretty  seques- 
tered lake,  embarked  for  the  deeper  solitudes,  to  settle  in  blu<jdy  conflict 
the  disputes  between  the  rival  courts  of  St.  James  and  St.  Cloud,  a  thou- 
sand le^'ues  away. 

Victory  was  a  ibregoue  conclusion.  Every  heart  beat  higli  with  joyous 
expectation.  Tlie  exhilarating  notes  of  the  trumpet,  the  roll  of  drums, 
and  the  swell  of  cheerful  voices  echoed  from  the  hills  as  the  bai'ges 
streamed  over  Lake  George,  shifting  and  chivnging  places  as  convenience 
I'equired ;  and  favorite  aira  from  well-appointed  regimental  bands  added 
every  now  and  then  to  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion.  With  the  bright- 
colored  uniforms,  the  banners  of  the  different  regiments  floating  on  the 
breeze,  the  dai!zling  glitter  of  polished  steel,  and  the  flashing  of  oars,  the 
scene  must  have  resembled  some  great  aquatic  pageant. 

About  noon  of  the  following  day  the  troops  landed  in  good  order  in  a 
cove  upon  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  where  they  formed  into  four  columns 
and  began  their  march,  leaving  the  artillery  and  heavy  baggage  behind 
until  bridges  could  be  built  Abercronibie  intended  to  huiTy  forward  and 
cany  Ticonderoga  by  stonn,  before  the  reinforcements  which  were  hasten- 
ing to  the  relief  of  Montcalm  could  arrive.  But  he  was  inexperienced 
in  the  matter  of  pushing  troops  through  dense  woods,  and  over  morasses 
covered  with  thick  and  tangled  underbrush.  The  advance-guard  lost 
their  way,  and  fell  in  with  a  body  of  the  enemy ;  in  the  skirmish  which 
ensued  Lord  Howe  fell.  His  loss  threw  a  damper  over  the  entire  army. 
Abercrombie  was  iiTesolnte,  and  uncertain  which  way  to  steer.  His 
guides  were  bewildered ;  and  he  finally  drew  back  his  men  to  the  shore 
of  the  lake. 

Meanwhile  Bradstreet,  with  Eogers  and  four  hundred  rangers,  puslied 
ahead,  built  bridges,  and  took  possession  of  some  saw-mills  which  the 
French  had  erected  at  the  lower  rapids,  two  miles  from  Ticonderoga. 
Tliese  rapids  are  where  the  waters  of  Lake  Geoige  fall  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  feet  in  their  descent  through  the  outlet  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  The  energy  of  the  provincial  colonel  reassured  Abercrombie,  who 
proceeded  with  the  army  to  the  saw-mills,  and  sent  his  chief  engineer 
with  a  few  rangers  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy's  works. 

They  returned  just  at  dusk.  The  engineer  reported  that  the  defenses 
of  the  French  would  offer  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  charge  of  the 
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Uiitisli  bayuiiyt.  ytuik,  wlio  liiuJ  awiOiiiiMiniud  liim,  in  command  of  tlie 
rangers,  was  of  a  ilifl'ereiit  opinion.  But  Abtjrci'ombie  gave  orders  to 
iuivance  without  artilleiy  ou  the  nioi'uii^  of  the  8th,  and  carry  the 
fortress  at  the  ])oiut  uf  the  bayonet.  As  the  troops  were  leaviiig  the 
eneampHient  they  were  oveitaken  by  Sir  William  Johnson  with  three 
hundi'cd  Indians.  The  English  ailvanced  gallantly,  but  at  the  first  onset 
were  tltrawn  into  confusion  by  the  hraucliea  of  ti'ees  which  Montcalm 
had  placed  for  a  hnmlved  yards  in  fmnt  of  the  log  breastwork.  At  a 
signal  from  Montcalm,  who  stood  with  his  coat  off  in  one  of  the  trenches, 
a  terrific  tire  was  opened  upon  them  from  swivels  and  small-arms.  In 
vain  they  rallied  and  attempted  to  jjenetrate  through  the  tree-tops. 
The  more  they  struggled  the  more  they  became  entangled.  Eank  after 
rank  was  mowed  down  by  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  enemy.  Driven 
from  the  left,  they  attempted  the  center,  then  the  right,  and  at  last  re- 
treated in  the  utmost  disorder,  having  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-seven  men.^ 

Abercrombie  had  remained  at  the  saw-mills,  and  upon  the  first  news 
of  the  defeat  started  for  Lake  George.  Montcalm  spent  the  night  in 
piling  up  more  trees  and  otherwise  strengthening  hia  defenses,  supposing 
that  the  main  body  of  the  English  army  would  appear  with  their  artillery 
in  the  morning.  Instead,  twelve  thousand  or  more  men  were  rushing  in 
wild  affright  after  their  valorous  commander.  Eeaching  the  landing 
about  daybreak,  they  made  for  the  bateaux,  and  would  have  sunk  the 
greater  poi-tion  of  them,  had  not  Colonel  Bradstreet  by  his  coolness  con- 
vinced them  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger,  and  prevailed  upon 
them  to  embark  quietly  and  in  good  order.  As  for  Abercrombie  himself, 
he  did  not  breathe  freely  until  the  waters  of  Lake  Geoi^  separated  him 
from  the  enemy,  and  his  artillery  and  ammunition  were  fairly  on  their 
way  to  Albany. 

This  mortifying  repulse  created  the  utmost  consternation  throughout 
the  colonies.  Absurd  rumors  were  quickly  spread  and  religiously  be- 
lieved. With  the  news  of  Lord  Howe's  death  it  was  reported  that  five 
thousand  English  troops  had  been  blown  up  with  a  mine  at  Tieonderoga, 
three  thousand  of  whom  were  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The 
inhabitants  along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Valleys  were  seized  with  a 
panic.     They  supposed  the  French  army  was  on  its  march  to  Albany. 

1  Among  thoae  killed  in  the  attack  upon  Tidondetoga  was  Major  John  Rutherfool,  it  mem- 
ber of  the  goTemor'a  council  of  New  York  since  1744.  Peansylvania  Archives,  III.  475. 
Ill  the  same  fatal  expedition  Oliver  De  Lancey  served  under  Abercrombie  as  colon el-in-cliicf 
of  the  New  York  forces,  and  for  his  valuable  services,  and  "  the  singular  care  of  tliu  trooia 
under  his  command,"  aftenrarda  received  the  thanks  of  the  AssemUf. 
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Some  said  it  had  already  reached  Fort  Edward.  The  guards  were  doubled 
at  Albany  and  Schenectady,  and  for  a<lditioiia!  protection,  hirge  .numbers 
of  men,  stationed  in  the  block  houses,  kept  strict  watch  day  and  night 

Bradstreet  felt  the  disgrace  keenly,  and  importuned  witli  such  spirit 
to  be  allowed  to  lead  an  expedition  to  i'ort  Frontenae,  that  pennission 
was  finally  granted.  With  a  force  of  twenty-seven  hundred  provincials, 
eleven  hundred  of  whom  were  New-Yorkers,  and  forty-two  Iroq^uois  war- 
riors, he  embarked  in  open  boats  upon  Lake  Ontario.  On  the  2ljth  of 
August  he  made  a  successful  attack  upon  the  French  fortress,  which  sur- 
rendered; Bradstreet  not  losing  a  man,  and  having  only  two  wounded. 
It  was  a  victory  which  more  than  compensated  for  the  defeat  of  Aber- 
crombie,  aa  by  it  Lake  Ontario  was  wrested  from  the  enemy  (not  one 
French  vessel  was  lelt  upon  the  lake),  and  all  comnmnication  effectually 
obstructed  between  Canada  and  her  poste  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Pitt  understood  the  topography  of  America,  and  perceived  at  once  the 
value  of  Bradstreet's  exploit.  The  next  step  was  to  obtain  possession  of 
F'ort  Du  Quesne.  General  Forbes,  who  had  the  expedition  in  charge,  did 
not  move  with  his  forces  until  autumn ;  and  even  then  his  progress  was 
attended  with  hhmdeis  and  delays.  He  proposed  to  send  fifteen  hundred 
men  in  advance  to  open  a  new  road,  which  he  claimed  would  save  sixty 
miles  of  tedious  travel.  Washington  vigorously  objected ;  he  was  familiar 
with  the  country,  and  said  such  a  course  would  be  attended  with  danger 
and  probable  destruction.  Forbes  was  taken  ill  on  the  way,  and  the  con- 
tractors were  remiss  in  furnishing  the  required  number  of  wagons  for 
transportation  of  stores.  It  was  the  middle  of  September  when  the  army 
reached  ]iaystown.  Forbes  sent  forward  an  advance  party  of  two  thousand 
men,  a  portion  of  whom  fell  into  an  ambusli  and  were  completely  routed, 
losing  three  hundred  in  killed  or  wounded.  Nineteen  officers  were  car- 
ried prisoners  into  Canada.  Forbes  was  on  the  5th  of  November  within 
forty  miles  of  his  destination,  but  the  weather  was  gettii^  so  cold  that 
it  was  decided  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Washington  was  annoyed 
beyond  measure  at  such  a  turn  in  events.  He  learned  from  prisoners 
that  the  garrison  at  Fort  Du  Quesne  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  an 
attack,  and  finally  obtained  permission  to  push  on  with  his  Virginians, 
while  the  main  army  should  follow  in  the  rear.  He  infused  life  and 
enei^y  into  the  faltering  soldiery,  and  was  soon  within  sight  of  the  fort, 
or  of  what  had  been  the  fort,  for  the  French  garrison,  rmmbering  scarcely 
five  hundred,  and  meagerly  supplied  with  provisions,  had  set  the  fort  on 
fire  at  the  approach  of  the  English,  and  fled  in  terror  down  the  Ohio.  In 
honor  of  the  statesman  across  the  water  through  whose  agency  the  fort 
had  fallen,  the  post  was  called  Pittsburg.  ^-,  . 
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In  scenes  such  as  these  were  America's  future  heroes  being  educated 
Washington  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities,  and  carefully  noteci  the 
feilures  and  their  causes,  which  attendeil  the  movements  of  the  Britisli 
generals.  Warfare  among  the  wilds  of  this  continent  differed  materially 
from  warfare  in  the  Old  World,  and  military  tactics  must  be  revised  when 
the  foe  carried  a  tomahawk  and  was  likely  to  spring  into  view  in  the  most 
unexpected  places.  The  arrogance  of  those  who  held  royal  commissions 
was  painfully  offensive.  They  refused  counsel  from  the  men  who  were 
familiar  with  the  Indian  paths  and  the  savi^  character.  They  snubbed 
their  equals  in  rank  when  the  latter  happened  to  be  of  the  provincial 
service,  and  refused  to  obey  their  superiors.  Washington,  at  the  head 
of  the  Virginia  forees,  experienced  so  much  embarrassment  fram  repeated 
acts  of  this  character,  that  the  year  before  he  had  promptly  determined 
to  resign  his  commission,  unless  the  difficulties  were  removed.  It  was 
for  this  purpose  that  he  made  his  famous  journey  of  five  hundred  miles 
to  Boston  on  horseback,  to  confer  with  Lord  Londoun,  then  commander- 
in-chief.  It  was  in  winter-time,  and  he  was  absent  from  his  post  seven 
weeks.  He  spent  ten  days  in  Boston,  and  was  treated  with  distinguished 
courtesy.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  the  General  Court,  and  listened 
to  the 'discussions  of  military  affairs.  In  the  main  object  of  his  trip  he 
was  eminently  successful.  He  stopped  in  New  York  both  on  his  way  to 
and  from  Boston,  and  was  cordially  entertained  by  Colonel  Beverly  Rob- 
inson, who  had  been  bis  schoolmate  and  boyhood's  friend  in  Virginia 
This  was  when  he  was  reputed  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Mary 
Pbilipse. 
1TS9.       There  was  an  election  of  a  new  Assembly  in  the  beginning 

•'"'■  of  the  year  1759,  De  Lanccy  having  dissolved  (December  16, 
1758)  the  one  elected  in  1752.  Fifteen  new  members  were  chosen,  the 
Livingston  party  being  in  the  ascendant.  Philip  Livingston,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  aldermen,  was  elected  hy  the  city,  also 
Oliver  De  Lancey,  John  Cruger,  and  Leonard  Lispenard ;  William  Liv- 
ingston was  sent  to  represent  his  brother's  manor ;  Robert  R  Livingston 
and  Henry  Livingston  were  sent  from  Duchess  County ;  Philip  Verplanck 
and  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  were  re-elected,  and  several  others  whose 
names  have  already  become  familiar  to  the  reader.  William  Nicoll  was 
chosen  speaker.  John  Watts  and  William  Walton  had  recently  been 
elected  to  the  Council 

Party  spirit,  however,  wellnigh  exhausted  itself  at  the  polls.  When 
the  Assembly  was  convened  the  wheels  of  government  rolled  smoothly. 
Both  branches  of  the  Legislature  saw  that  their  very  existence  was  at 
stake,  and  that  it  would  be  folly  to  waste  time  and  energy  in  party 
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wrangles.  Abercrombie  had  been  recalled,  which  was  exceedingly  grati- 
fying. Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  hiid  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  king's  forces  in  America,  and  he  was  believed  to  be  specially  fitted  for 
the  command.  He  was  not  a  brilliant  man,  hut  America  was  tired  of 
brilliant  men,  those  who  were  continually  devising  fine  phins  and  aceom- 
pHshiug  nothing.  He  possessed  sound  judgment  and  marvelous  enei^. 
He  was  slow,  but  reliable  whenever  necessity  arose  for  decisive  action. 
He  had  a  sijnarely  rounded  head,  firmly  set  on  a  rather  laige  neck,  cov- 
ered with  short,  crisp  hair;  his  face  was  broad  and  bold;  his  eyes  keen- 
and  always  on  the  alert ;  his  nose  Grecian,  prominent,  and  almost  on  a 
line  with  his  slightly  retreatii^  and  not  veiy  high  forehead ;  his  mouth 
firm,  but  pleasant ;  and  his  chin  of  the  fighting  mold.  He  inspired  more 
confidence  than  any  officer  who  had  hitherto  been  sent  into  the  country. 

He  heard  of  the  disgraceful  disaster  attending  Abercrombie  while  at 
Cape  Breton  in  the  summer,  and  without  orders  sailed  at  once  for  Boston, 
from  which  point  he  marched  with  four  regiments  to  Lake  George,  to 
reinforce  his  superior.  He  was  in  New  York  when  he  received  official 
news  of  his  promotion.  Secretary  Pitt  required  an  addition  to  the  Brit- 
ish army  from  the  colonies,  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Assembly  at 
once  resolved  to  raise  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty,  as  the  quota 
of  New  York,  offering  to  each  a  bounty  of  X 15,  with  an  additional  sum 
of  twenty  shillings  to  the  recruiting  officer.  The  expenses  were  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  emission  of  £  100,000  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  sunk  in  nine 
years  by  a  tax,  beginning  with  £12,000,  for  the  present  year.  Shortly 
afterward  the  Assembly,  at  the  request  of  General  Amherst,  and  upon 
his  promise  that  it  should  be  repaid  in  the  course  of  a  year,  loaned  the 
crown  £  150,000,  in  addition  to  the  sums  already  voted  for  the  expenses 
of  the  campaign. 

In  May,  Amherst  removed  his  headquarters  to  Albany,  wliere  twelve 
thousand  provincials  had  already  assembled.  Sir  William  Johnson  was 
soon  on  the  war-path  with  seven  hundred  braves.  The  fall  of  Niagara 
swiftly  followed,  and  the  star  of  France  in  the  western  hemisphere  was 
unquestionably  on  the  wane.  The  praise  of  Sir  William  was  upon 
all  lips  in  both  New  York  and  England.  The  last  remaining  link  in 
that  chain  of  fortresses  which  united  Canada  with  Louisiana  was  now 
broken. 

Amherst,  meanwhile,  with  over  eleven  thousand  men,  was  approaching 
Ticonderoga.  The  French  saw  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and,  JniyBa 
blowing  up  their  works,  withdrew  to  Crown  Point.  On  the  4th  Ang.  i 
of  August,  Amherst  embarked  on  the  lake,  and  presently  held  possession 
of  Crown  Point,  which  the  enemy  abandoned  at  his  approach. 
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Amherst  e.\pectetl,  ou  the  reduction  of  Crowa  I'oint,  to  co-operate  with 
General  Wolfe  by  tiilvaociiig  upon  Montreal.  But  he  must  first  remove 
the  Flinch,  who  were  strongly  intrenched  at  the  foot  of-  uhe  lake,  and  pos- 
sessed four  large  vessels  heavily  armed. 

Wolfe,  at  I'oiut  Levi  opposite  Quebec,  watched  daily  for  the  arrival  of 
Amherst  in  vain.  Red-hot  shot  from  his  cannon  set  the  lower  town  in 
a  blaze,  but  the  citadel  above  was  likely  to  remain  unharmed.  One  or 
two  rash  attempts  had  been  made  to  storm  the  works,  and  numbers  of 
brave  men  had  fallen.  It  was  nearly  the  middle  of  September  when  it 
was  determined  to  scale  the  heights  back  of  Quebec,  and  thus  draw  the 
French  into  an  engagement  Wolfe,  who  was  something  of  a  poet,  sai^ 
a  pensive  song  of  his  own  composition  at  his  mess  the  evening  after  the 
bold  scheme  had  been  decided  upon,  which  ran  thus :  — 

"  Why,  soldiers,  why 
Should  wc  bo  melancholy,  hoya  f 
Why,  floldiBra,  why  f 
Whose  buainesa  't  is  to  die. " 

To  mislead  the  enemy.  Admiral  Holmes  was  to  ascend  the  river  in  the 
ships.  The  tnse  was  a  success.  Montcalm,  supposing  that  the  English 
were  on  the  point  of  raising  the  siege,  sent  off  three  thousand  men  for  the 
protection  of  Montreal.  That  same  clear,  calm  evening  Wolfe  w  as  quietly 
embarking  his  troops  in  transports  preparatory  to  the  assault  Two  hours 
before  daylight,  thirty  flat-boat«,  containing  sixteen  hundred  soldiers,  left 
the  vessels  and  dropped  silently  down  with  the  tunent,  followed  at  a 
short  distance  by  the  rest  of  the  troops. 

The  elements  favored  the  weird  enterprise.  Heavy  black  clouds  drifted 
over  the  sky,  even  the  stars  were  hidden,  and  the  darkness  so  dark  as  to 
be  almost  felt.  The  oars  were  muffled,  and  the  roar  of  the  river  was  the 
only  sound  which  stirred  the  air,  Wolfe  was  seated  in  the  bow  of  one  of 
the  boats,  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  head  leaning  upon  his  breast ;  all 
at  once  he  repeated  in  whispered  tones  the  lines  from  Gray's  Elegy  which 
end  with : 

■'  The  paths  of  glory  lead  biit  to  the  grave." 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  added,  softly,  "  I  would  rather  have  written  those  hnes 
than  take  Quebec  to-morrow," 

The  story  is  familiar  to  every  American,  how,  in  the  early  dawn  of  a 
brilliant  morning,  five  thousand  English  troops  stood  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  astonishment  of  Mont- 
calm, when  swift  messengers  waked  him  from  his  slumbers  with  the 
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BtartlinfT  news.     "  Surely,"  be  saiil,  "  it  can  be  but  a  small  party  coinc  to 
bum  1  few  houses  ind  letire 

He  w  I?   p    dih  aw  ire  o{  the  magmtudt,  of  the  din  fi       A.t  t  u    rl  ck 


confront- 
ed 

other  up- 
on    the 
plain. 
They 
fought 
with  great 
fury.     In  the  bayo- 
net   chaige    Wolfe 
received    a    shght 
wound  in  the  wrist 
A  moment  after  he 
i  struck  with  a 
.  bullet.      He    con- 
tinued cheering  on 
his    men,   until    a 

third  ball  stretched  him  upon  the  ground.  He  wis  tendeily  carried  to 
the  rear,  and  asked  if  he  would  have  a  surgeon,  to  which  he  replied  in  the 
negativa  One  of  the  officers  who  was  supporting  him  exclaimed,  at  the 
same  instiint,  "  See  how  they  run  !  "  "  Who  run  ?  demanded  Wolfe 
with  enei^.  "The  enemy,  air;  they  give  way  everywhere  Then  tell 
Colonel  Burton  to  march  Webb's  regiment  down  to  Charles  River,  to  cut 
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off  their  retreat  from  ths  bridge.  Now,  Goil  be  praised,  I  will  die  in 
peace."  And,  turning  upon  his  side,  the  spirit  of  the  brave  commander 
took  its  final  departure. 

Montcalm  received  his  death-wound  almost  simultaneously  with  that 
of  Wolfe.  He  was  borne  to  the  hospital,  and  gently  told  that  he  must 
die.  "  I  am  glad  of  it,"  he  replied.  When  he  learned  that  his  life  could 
not  last  over  ten  or  twelve  hours,  he  exclaimed,  "  So  much  the  better;  I 
am  happy  that  I  shall  not  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  And  he  did  not. 
When,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  citizens,  the  white  flag  was  hoisted, 
Montcalm  was  no  more. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Quebec  was  hailed  with  rapture  in  New 
York.  There  was  no  longer  any  question  concerning  the  subjugation  of 
the  French  in  every  part  of  Canada.  The  war  was  dmwing  to  a  close. 
The  bells  of  the  city  rang  in  one  grand,  riotous  tumult  of  joy,  and  bonfires 
and  illuminations  turned  the  night  into  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered. 
But  the  gladness  was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Wolfe.  And 
there  were  mourning  hearts  in  many  a  household,  for  numbers  of  New  York's 
noble  sons  had  shai'ed  the  glory,  and  were  now  sleeping  in  the  soldier's 
grave.  In  England  a  day  was  set  apart  for  public  thanksgiving;  an<l 
Parliament  commemorated  the  services  of  Wolfe,  in  overcoming  almost 
insurmountable  natural  obstacles  to  overthrow  Montcalm,  by  a  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  An  obelisk  was  also  erected  to  his  memory  in 
New  York,  just  east  of  the  country-seat  of  Oliver  De  Lancey  on  the  Hudson. 

Following  shortly  came  the  news  of  the  rout  of  the  French  army  at 
Minden,  and  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Algava, 
There  was  abundant  cause  for  gratitude.  And  yet  there  was  much  more 
to  be  done  ere  the  frontiers  were  safe ;  the  anny  must  be  supported, 
and  the  public  needs  supplied. 

In  the  early  spring  Boston  suffered  from  a  tei-rible  fire,  by  which  more 

1760.  than  two  hundred  families  were  deprived  of  shelter,  and  left  in  a 
March  20.  destitute  condition.  An  appeal  was  made  to  New  York  for  aid. 
With  generous  impulse,  notwithstanding  the  low  condition  of  the  treas- 
ury, and  the  indebtedness  to  a  long  list  of  creditors  through  the  extraor- 
dinary demands  of  the  war,  £2,500  were  at  once  voted  by  the  Assembly 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  city. 

When  the  British  army  returned  to  New  York  from  Canada,  it  met  with 
a  triumphal  reception.  No  American  province  had  suffered  as  much 
from  the  incursions  of  the  French,  and  consequently  in  no  other  capital 
were  the  demonstrations  of  joy  at  being  relieved  from  the  horrible  terrors 
of  savage  warfare  more  solid  and  sincere.  Sumptuous  entertainments 
were  given  to  the  officers,  which  they  regarded  with  amazement  New 
York  seemed  to  have  grown  rich  during  the  war,  notwithstanding  ^fi^ r\f^t^\r> 
ortlays.  ,voJ-b,>^C)UyiL 
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That  privateering  had  proved  a  paying  business,  is  shown  by  the  list  of 
vessels  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  newspapera  of  the  period. 
Tlie  number  of  prizes  brought  into  port  during  the  first  few  months  of 
the  war  were  reported  as  including  "  thirty  ships,  four  brigantines,  eight 
scows,  one  barque,  and  several  schooners  and  sloops  " ;  and  during  the 
same  period,  the  New  York  privateersmen  took  twenty-six  other  prizes 
into  British  West  India  ports.  Enticing  advertisements  were  constantly 
appearing,  such  as,  "  All  gentlemen,  sailors,  and  othei-s,  who  have  a  mind 

to  make  their  fortunes,  are  desired  to  repair  on  board ship,  which, 

mounting  twenty-six  guns,  and  carrying  two  hundred  men,  will  be  ready 
to  sail  in  three  weeks,"  —  to  intercept  certain  French  fleets.  The  whole 
American  coast  from  Maine  to  Geoigia  swarmed  with  daring,  adventu- 
rous, and  probably  unscrujiulous  privateere,  who  preyed  upon  the  com- 
merce of  more  than  one  of  the  European  nations.  French  ships,  filled 
with  the  spices  and  coffee  of  their  Indian  provinces,  and  cargoes  of  West 
India  sugars  and  rum,  were  sought  with  the  more  zeal ;  but  rich  Spanish 
galleons,  laden  with  the  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  not  passed  by 
in  respectful  silence.  Private  cruises  were  the  fashion.  Long  experience 
in  trading  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  made  the  merchants  fearless  and  self- 
reliant.  The  age  was  agog  with  the  spirit  of  financial  adventure,  and  it 
is  uo  matter  of  wonder  that  opportunities  such  as  these,  which  were  sus- 
tained by  the  highest  authority,  as  well  as  precedent,  were  promptly  seized 
and  turned  to  account 

There  were  many  large  importing  merchants  in  New  York  at  this  date, 
notable  among  whom  were  Isaac  and  Nicholas  Gouvemeur,  Robert  Mur- 
ray, Walter  and  Samuel  Franklin,  John  and  Henry  Cmger,  the  Living- 
stons, the  Eeekmana,  Lott  &  Low,  Philip  Cuyler,  Anthony  Van  Dam, 
Hugh  aud  Alexander  Wallace,  Leonard  and  Anthony  Lispcnard,  Theophy- 
lact  Bache,  and  William  Walton. 

William  Walton  was  one  of  those  who  f4Ud,  the  victorious  officera 
He  was  a  very  rich  as  well  as  a  very  hospitable  man,  and  his  expensive 
banquets  were  afterwards  prolific  subjects  for  criticism  in  England.  His 
table  was  spread  with  the  choicest  viands,  and  "groaned  under  its  weight 
of  brilliant  massive  silver,"  while  a  forest  of  decanters  graced  the  side- 
board, and  costly  wines  flowed  free  and  fast. 

He  had  recently  (in  1752)  built  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Old  Wal- 
ton House,"  in  Franklin  Square,  then  the  continuation  of  Queen  Street. 
It  was  the  most  costly  private  residence  which  had  been  attempted  on 
this  continent  It  was  English  in  design ;  and  it  was  as  far  as  practica- 
ble an  improvement  upon  all  previous  architecture.  Its  walls  were  as 
substantial  as  many  modem  churches.     Its  bricks,  brown-stone  water;->  . 
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tables  lintek  j  mibs  and  decoritiona  were  all  imported  aa  also  its  e\pen 
sive  furniture  which  was  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  structure 
The  supeib  stairLase  in  its  ajnple  hall  with  mahogany  hind  riiK  ind 
bannisters  by  \^l  as  dxik  as  ebony  wis  fit  tot  any  noblemins  paht.e 
It  had  a  br  id  portico  uphell  by  Huted  columns  and  sunnjuntel  by 
amional  beaungs    and  quaint  heads  cut  from  the  freestone  locked  diwn 


upDU  tbt,  strLLt  from  between  the  windows  The  grounds  extended  to 
the  watLi  ^nd  weie  laid  out  and  <  ulti^ated  with  fastidions  care. 

Williim  Walton  had  acquired  his  fortune  in  part  through  an  advanta- 
geous contraut  with  some  'Spaniards  at  St  Augustine.  He  was  the  son 
of  Ciptain  Wilhim  Walton  who  was  an  enterjirising  builder  of  vessels, 
as  well  1ft  a  shippei  of  goods ,  and  who  appears  also  to  have  sailed  his 
own  ve'^sels  on  trading  voyages  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  the  Spanish 
Miin 

He  niamtd  (January  27,  1731)  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Dr.  William 
Beekraan  and  Catharine  Peters  de  la  Noy.  His  brother  Jacob  had,  five 
years  piior  to  this  date  married  Maria,  the  sister  of  Dr.  William  Beek- 
man  and  dau„htei  of  Gerard  Beeknian  and  Mi^dalen  Abeel.  The  two 
brothers  were  m  partnership  until  the  death  of  Jacob,  in  1749.     A  sjm, 
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of  tliu  latter,  whose  name  Wiis  WilliiHn,  I>ccjuiie  the  IJivorito  and  heir  ol' 
the  uncle.  It  waa  he,  the  youuyei'  Williiim  Wdtoii,  who  iu  1757,  iwar- 
ried  the  daughter  of  Lieutenant- (J overuor  I)e  Lancey,  a  lady  whose  for- 
tune was  equal  to  his  own,  and  whose  tastes  were  iu  the  direction  of  the 
same  princely  style  of  living  which  rendered  the  walls  of  the  old  edifice 
famous. 

William  Widton  (the  elder)  was  genial,  full  of  brilliancy,  and  a  master 
of  the  arts  of  politeueas.  Dinners  were  his  hobby,  and  he  gathered  about 
his  table  from  time  to  time  such  of  the  celebrities  of  tiie  Old  World  as, 
officially  or  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  visited  the  New.  He  was  rej^anled 
as  the  first  merchant  of  his  time,  and  as  a  promiueut  leijislatur  and  an 
honored  counselor,  held  an  enviable  political  position.  He  died  childless 
in  1768, 

William  Walton  (the  younger)  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  young 
men  of  his  time.  His  alliance  with  one  of  the  highest  and  proudest  of 
the  aristocratic  families  of  New  York,  brought  him  early  and  cons}iicu- 
ously  into  notice.  After  the  death  of  his  uncle  he  associated  himself  in 
business  with  his  brotlier  Jacob,  who  hatl  married  a  daughter  of  Hon. 
Henry  Cruger,  and  the  firm  was  known  as  that  of  William  and  Jacob 
Walton  &  Co.  They  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  and  elsewhere.  William  Walton  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  1768 ;  was  its  treasurer  in  1771,  its  vice-presi- 
dent in  1772,  and  its  president  from  1774  to  1775.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  petitioners  for  the  Marine  Society,  incorporated  in  1770,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  assist  the  widows  and  children  of  masters  of  vessels.  He 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  sustaining  the  measures  adopted  by  the  mer- 
chants to  resist  the  Stamp  Act.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence of  fifty-one,  chosen  in  May,  1774,  when  the  citizens  learned 
of  the  closing  of  the  Port  of  Boston ;  from  the  special  recommendations 
of  this  committee  sprung  the  First  Contiueutal  Congress  of  1774.  He 
was  one  of  the  committee  of  sixty,  chosen  to  carry  out  the  non-importa- 
tion and  non-exportation  ordinance  adopted  by  that  Congress.  And  he 
was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  one  hundred,  chosen  in  May,  1775. 

In  the  final  contest  his  family  connections  were  divided,  and  he  desired 
to  take  a  neutral  part  He  retired  to  his  country  residence  in  New  Jer- 
sey, but  he  was  too  marked  a  man  to  be  left  in  peace,  and  was  compelled 
to  return  to  the  city  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  British.  Hence  his 
New  Jersey  estates  were  confiscated.  He  remained  in  New  York  during 
the  war,  and  devoted  large  sums  of  money  to  the  relief  of  the  destitute. 
He  was  one  of  the  vestry  named  by  Governor  Eobertson,  December  29, 
1779,  to  look  after  such,  and  it  was  gratefully  recorded  of  him  that  he^ 
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was  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  soften  the  miseries  of  the  confinement  to 
which  the  American  prisoners  were  subjected.  He  was  one  of  tlie  mer- 
chants who  resumed  the  meetings  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  June  21, 
1779,  and  was  again  chosen  vice-president  in  1783^ 

When  Parliament  manifested  its  disposition  to  tax  the  colon  es  m 
order  to  refund  the  debt  incurred  by  the  French  wai  poverty  ww  j  leade  I 
as  an  objection.  The  lords  sitting  about  the  liing's  taLle  laughed  at  the 
plea,  and  indulged  in  graphic  accounts  of  the  prodigal  entertimmenti 
given  in  New  York  to  the  ofticers  of  the  British  army  makin^  special 
mention  of  the  display  of  silver  plate  at  Walton  s  dinners  i^hiLh  thej 
said  was  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  nobleman's.  Such  exhibitions  indi 
cated  enormous  riches.  It  was  absurd  for  the  colonists  to  wiste  the  r 
substance  in  mad  extravagance;  there  was  wealth  sufficient  in  New 
York  alone  to  pay  the  whole  debt  of  England.  Thus  they  discusse  1  the 
question  over  their  wine,  and  thus  they  argued  the  next  diy  in  Pirlia 
ment.  There  was  force  in  the  logic,  hence  the  lon^  train  of  conse 
quences. 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  July,  New  York  was  startled  by  the  very  sudden 
iiao,  and  unexpected  death  of  Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey.  He  had 
July  30.  Jined  and  spent  the  evening  before  very  agreeably  with  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Piobert  Hunter  Morris,  William  Walton,  John  Watts,  and  several 
other  distinguished  gentlemen,  on  Staten  Island.  He  returned,  and  drove 
to  his  beautiful  country-seat  in  the  suburbs  (just  above  Canal  Street) 
about  ten  o'clock.  He  was,  to  all  outward  appearances,  in  ordinary 
health.  He  rose  in  the  morning  as  usual.  But  about  nine  o'clock  his 
little  daughter  found  him  reclining  in  his  easy-chair  in  the  library  in  a 
dying  condition,  too  far  gone  for  medical  aid  to  be  of  any  avail,  his  death 
■  having  been  occasioned  by  an  affection  of  the  heart  Friends  were  sum- 
moned. John  Watts,  and  other  gentlemen,  mounted  their  horses  and  hur- 
ried to  his  side,  but  the  life  which  liad  so  long  received  the  love  and  hom- 
age of  the  people  had  departed.  The  courtly  home  was  full  of  sorrow, 
and  the  city  grieved  as  it  mrely  ever  was  known  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of 
a  public  character.  No  American  ever  exerted  a  wider  or  more  whole- 
some influence  than  De  Lancey.  No  ruler  of  New  York  ever  possessed 
to  such  a  degree  the  elements  of  popularity.     And  no  chief  justice  of  the 

'  William  Walton  died  August  18,  1796,  aged  sixty-five.  (His  wife,  Mary  De  Lancey, 
died  in  1767.)  He  left  three  sons,  William.  James  De  Lancey,  and  Jarab  ;  the  latter  entered 
the  British  navy,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  Ha  had  one  daughter,  Ann,  who 
marrifd  Daniel  Crommelin  Verplanck.  The  Walton  name  is  now  continued  by  tlie  Rev.  WiJ. 
liam  Walt«n,  a  son  of  the  admiral.  HidoHcal  and  Biogra/Mcal  SfceteAes,  in  Chamber  of 
OvmTiUTee  Becords.     By  John  Austin  Stevena, 
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}»tovincc  ever  yavo  such  imiviivsjil  siitist'iictiim  iu  liis  decisions.  His  jiolit- 
ical  opponents  were  iiiimy,  and  <,>l'k!n  utrociwusly  iimlicious,  but  they  never 
attempted  to  deny  liis  genius  or  bis  nmrvolous  iibilities. 

Tiie  funeral  was  conducted  with  gi'eat  j>onip.  Minute-guns  from 
vessels  in  the  harbor  gave  the  signal,  at  G.45  r.  M.,  for  the  procession  to 
move  from  the  country-seat  of  the  deceased ;  ami  at  tlie  same  moment 
minute-guns  from  Copsey  Battery  spoke  out  witli  solenni  distinctnesss 
the  years  (fifty-seven)  of  the  life  which  had  passed  away.  The  Battery  was 
followed  by  the  man-of-war  Winchester,  and  the  Geiural  Wall  Fackct,  suc- 
cessively, each  firing  fifty -seven  guns,  as  the  sad  culunni  of  over  hidf  a  mile 
in  length,  proceeded  towards  Trinity  Church.  The  order  of  iirocession  was 
as  follows :  — 

1.  The  clerks  of  Trinity  Church  and  St.  George's  Chapel  in  an  open  chaise. 

2.  The  Rector  of  Trinity  Church  ia  a  chaise. 

3.  The  clei^  of  the  several  Protestant  denominations  of  the  city,  two  by  two, 
in  chaises. 

4.  An  open  hearae,  bearing  the  coffin,  covered  with  black  velvet,  richly 
adorned  with  gilt  escutcheons.  The  hearso  was  drawn  by  a  beautiful  pair  of 
white  horses  belonging  to  tlie  illustrious  departed,  in  mourning,  and  driven  by 
his  own  coachman. 

5.  The  counselors  in  mourning  coaches,  as  pall-hearers. 

6.  The  family  and  relatives  in  mourning  coaches. 

7.  The  members  of  the  Assembly  iu  coaches. 

8.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city,  two  by  two,  in  coaches  and  chaises. 

9.  The  lawyers  of  the  city,  two  by  two,  in  coaches  and  chaises. 

The  procession  paused  opposite  the  house  of  Edward  Willett,  on  Broad- 
way, and  the  coffin  was  placed  upon  men's  shoulders ;  the  members  of 
the  Council  came  i'rom  their  coaches  and  supported  the  pall.  The 
mourners  alighted,  as  also  the  long  train  of  attendants  and  friends,  and, 
walking  in  the  order  of  rank,  entered  IVinity  Church,  which  was  brilliant- 
ly illuminated.  Piev.  Mr.  Barclay  conducted  the  funeral  services,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  remains  were  interred  in  the  middle  aisle,  a  few 
yards  from  the  altar.' 

De  Lancey  was  the  fourth  and  last  native  New-Yorker  who  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  colony  under  the  crown.  He  had  corresponded  per- 
sonally as  well  as  officially  with  the  English  statesmen  during  the  critical 
period  of  the  war  with  France,  and  his  opinions  had  been  carefully  noted, 
and  often  quoted,  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  His  death  was  deeply  lamented 
there  as  well  as  in  New  York.  It  was  spoken  of  as  an  irretrievable  loss. 
His  sister.  Lady  Warren,  went  immediately  to  Secretary  Pitt,  and  asked 

1  Till  Neu!  York  Mercury,  MonJuy,  August  i,  1760.  /—•  1 
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thiit  iier  youiigei-  brother,  Oliver  Ue  Laucey,  might  be  appointed  to  the 
vacant  office.  The  minister  received  the  application  coldly.  "  I  iiope, 
Mr.  Pitt,"  she  exclaimed  with  warmth,  "  that  you  have  had  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  brother  I  have  lost  ? " 

"Madam,"  was  the  answer,  "had  your  brother  James  lived  in  England, 
he  would  have  been  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  kii^om."  * 

The  government  of  New  York  devolved  upon  Dr.  Golden,  as  the  senior 
counselor,  until  the  wishes  of  the  Miuistiy  could  be  ascertained,  who  im- 
mediately came  from  his  rui'al  retreat  where  he  had  been  for  the  past  few 
years  devoting  himself  to  scieutitic  and  literary  pursuits,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventy-three,  took  his  seat  in  the  chair  of  state. 

Although  the  war  had  been  nominally  brought  to  a  close  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  Canada,  yet  the  French  with  malicious  intent  continued  to  gener- 
ate jealousies  and  hate  among  the  Indians  towards  the  English.  And 
the  conduct  of  adventurers  and  tradere  of  desperate  fortunes,  who  were 
rushing  like  a  flock  of  harpies  into  the  western  wilds,  was  equally  ill- 
fated  in  results.  The  savages  considered  themselves,  and  doubtless  were, 
cheated  and  abused.  No  treaty  having  been  made  or  presents  sent  tliem, 
a  feeling  of  hostility  grew,  which  every  now  and  then  broke  forth  in  some 
shocking  massacre.  There  was  no  peace  on  the  western  borders.  An 
enterprising  trader  who  penetrated  the  wilderness  of  Michigan  as  far  as 
Michilimackinac,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  was  waited  upon  by  a  Chippewa 
chief,  who  complained  bitterly  of  the  treatment  his  tribe  had  received 
from  the  English.     He  said :  — 

"  Englishmen !  Although  you  have  conquered  the  French,  you  have 
not  yet  conquered  us !  We  are  not  your  slaves !  These  lakes,  these 
woods,  these  mountains,  were  left  to  us  by  our  ancestors.  They  are  our 
inheritance,  and  we  will  part  with  them  to  none.  Your  nation  supposes 
that  we,  like  the  white  people,  cannot  live  without  bread  and  pork  and 
beef.  But  you  ought  to  know  that  He,  the  Great  Spirit  and  Master  of 
Life,  has  provided  food  for  us  upon  these  broad  lakes  and  in  these 
mountains." 

•  This  remark  was  montioned  by  Lady  Warren  to  the  lieutenant-governor's  yonnger  son, 
John  Peter  De  Lanoey  <mho  was  edncateil  at  Harrow,  and  the  military  school  of  Greenwiuh, 
in  England),  by  whom  the  anecdote  was  related  to  hia  son,  Bishop  I>e  Lancey,  and  to  his  son- 
in-law,  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  The  great  fault  of  Liniibjnant-Goveraor  De  Lancey'a  cliarac- 
ter  was  indolence.  He  read,  bat  did  "ot  like  to  write.  He  loved  his  ease  rather  than  money. 
One  of  the  sources  of  profit  to  the  colonial  government  was  the  fees  payable  upon  tha  signing 
of  land-patents.  At  his  death  it  is  said  that  so  many  of  those  patents  awaited  his  approval 
that  the  signing  them  gave  a  large  sum  at  once  to  his  successor,  Cadwallader  Golden. 
Memoir  of  the  Honorable  Jaines  De  Lancey.  By  Edward  F.  De  Laucey.  Doc.  Hi^.  N.  V., 
Vol.  IV.  1037 -5S. 
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When  it  was  riiiiiored  that  Wyoiiiiiij,'  Wiis  beiuy  suttliid  hy  jiwjplt!  I'n>m 
Conaecticut,  the  Indiaus  claimeil  timt  their  right  to  the  property  in  that 
valley  had  never  been  relinquished,  and  tliat  the  settlement  was  in  the 
very  spot  selected  by  the  Six  Nations  for  the  residue  of  the  IJelawares, 
and  other  tribes,  who  were  obliged  to  remove  from  the  inner  country 
on  account  of  the  increase  of  their  people  and  the  sciiivity  of  hunting. 
Governor  Hamilton  of  Pennsylvania  was  very  much  afi'aid  it  would  occa- 
sion a  fresh  rupture,  and  wrote  to  Genei'al  Amhei'st  asking  his  interjKisi- 
tion.  The  massacre  of  Wyoming  did  not  occur  until  1778,  but  the 
settlement  from  its  fiiBt  inception  was  legaiileil  with  uniippeiisahle  rancor; 
and  revenge  upon  it  was  a  cherished  luxury  in  the  lieaits  of  the  infuri- 
ated savages. 

The  Mohawks  had  their  own  peculiar  wrongs  to  settle  with  the  land 
speculators  from  Albany  and  Schenectady,  whose  fmuds  were  remenilwred 
with  an  intensity  increased  by  long  meditation  upon  the  subject.  And  a 
thousand  other  causes  of  irritation  were  keeping  the  whole  saviige  atnios- 
phere  in  a  tumult 

Sir  William  Johnson,  at  the  request  of  General  Amherst,  visited  De- 
troit in  the  early  summer  of  1761,  to  consolidate  a  treaty  if  possible,  regu- 
late the  fur-trade,  and  learn  what  the  French  were  about  in  that  region. 
It  was  a  perilous  journey,  as  we  may  well  suppose.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  son,  Jolm  Johnson,  and  by  his  nephew  —  afterwards  his  son-in- 
law  —  Guy  Johnson,  who  acted  as  his  private  secretary,  aud  by  a  large 
body  of  servants  and  military  attendants.  At  Oswego,  aud  other  points 
on  the  route,  they  tarried  to  distribute  presents,  and  in  some  instances  to 
give  silver  medals,  sent  by  Amherst  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct.  Com- 
plaints were  everywhere  poured  into  his  ears  about  the  haste  with  which 
the  English  were  grasping  lands,  and  be  found  that  his  journey  had 
not  been  undertaken  a  moment  too  soon.  A  general  rising  up  of  the 
Indians  throughout  the  whole  western  world  had  been  skillfully  pknned, 
and  the  garrison  and  settlers  were  all  to  have  been  tomahawked  and 
scalped.  The  arts  by  which  Sir  Wilham  had  so  long  influenced  the  sav- 
age were  never  more  successful  than  in  this  instance.  His  gilded  trap- 
pings and  pompous  ceremonials  were  extremely  fascinating  to  the  red 
man's  eye.  An  Eastern  prince  could  hardly  have  moved  through  the 
country  with  more  show  and  circumstance.  On  one  occasion  some  depu- 
tations from  the  different  tribes  waited  upon  him  bringing  presents  of 
maize.  He  reciprocated  promptly  with  Indian  pipes  and  tobacco,  and 
then  ordered  a  barbecue  of  an  immense  ox  roasted  whole.  While  waiting 
to  arrange  preliminaries  for  the  conference  at  Detroit,  the  evenings  were 
devoted  to  dances.     The  French  officers  and  their  families  participated,-,  , 
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as  well  as  Sir  William  and  liis  private  wtiuue.  They  would  assemble 
about  eight  o'clock  and  dauce  until  live  the  next  morning. 

The  council  opened  on  the  9tb  of  August,  the  firing  of  two  cannon  be- 
ing the  signal  which  called  the  Indians  tugether.  Seats  were  prepared  in 
the  open  air.  The  number  of  tribes  represented  was  much  larger  than 
had  been  anticipated.  They  came  from  beyond  Lake  Superior,  and  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  They  wanted  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  the 
Grand  Mogul,  whose  house  was  the  "  firephice  "  of  the  dreaded  Iroquois. 
When  the  assemblage  was  quietly  seated,  he  appeared  with  his  officers, 
all  in  goi^ous  uuiforra,  walked  majestically  to  his  place,  and,  amid  pro- 
found silence,  delivered  hia  speech  with  that  dignity  of  mien  always 
enticing  to  an  Indian.  Several  days  were  occupied.  Every  nation  had 
some  favor  to  ask  of  Sir  William.  The  final  result  was  an  apparently 
amicable  understanding,  and  it  was  believed  if  the  directions  given  to 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  were  strictly  obeyed,  and  no  further  provo- 
cations given  to  the  Indians,  they  would  not  break  the  peace.  Before 
Sir  William  started  on  his  homeward  journey,  he  gave  a  grand  dinner  to 
the  people  of  Detroit,  and  closed  the  gala  entertainment  with  a  ball  in 
honor  of  the  wives  atid  daughters  of  the  officers.  He  halted  on  his  return 
at  Sandusky,  to  examine  the  proposed  site  for  a  blockhouse.  At  Niagara 
he  was  detained  several  days  by  illness.  He  reached  Fort  Johnson  on  the 
last  day  of  October, 

Nor  was  it  all  peace  in  and  about  New  York  City.  No  little  bitterness 
had  been  engendered  by  the  system  of  impressemnt.  The  captains  of 
British  men-of-war  claimed  the  right  to  board  colonial  vessels  and  take 
thence  any  number  of  men  required  to  fill  their  quota ;  or,  failing  to  do 
this,  they  hesitated  not  to  land  and  kidnap  citizens  for  the  service  of  the 
British  navy.  In  August,  1760,  a  New  York  merchant-vessel  arrived  from 
Lisbon,  and  a  man-of-war  lying  in  the  harbor  immediately  sent  a  boat  to 
board  her  and  demand  some  of  her  men.  The  crew  seized  their  own  cap- 
tain and  officers  and  confined  them  below,  and  then  refused  to  admit  the 
intruders.  The  captain  informed  them  through  the  cabin  window  that  he 
and  his  officers  were  prisoners  and  consequently  unable  to  obey  orders, 
but  they  opened  fire  upon  the  unoffending  merchantman,  kilhng  one  man, 
and  wounding  others.  This  was  only  one  of  many  outrages,  which  stirred 
the  indignation  of  merchants  and  traders,  until  forbearance  almost  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue. 

And  presently  Dr.  Golden  was  instrumental  in  an  act  which  set  not  only 
the  Assembly  but  the  whole  city  and  province  of  New  York  in  a  blaze.  By 
the  death  of  De  Lancey  the  seat  of  chief  justice  was  vacant,  and  a  general 
wish  was  expressed  that  it  should  be  at  once  filled.     Coldeu  was  urged  to, 
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appoint  a  successor  witliotit  delay.  Instead,  he  wrcit*;  to  Halifax,  askiiij,' 
him  to  nominate  a  chief  justice.  'Die  result  was  the  appointment  of  Beu- 
jaiuin  Pratt,  a  Boston  lawyer,  not,  as  hitherto,  "  during  good  behavior," 
but  "  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king."  Judges  Chambers,  Horsemanden,  and 
Jones  refused  to  act  louger  unless  they  coiild  hold  their  commissions  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  Vigorous  thinkers  and  writers  protested  loudly 
against  this  attempt  to  render  the  judiciary  dependent  upon  the  crown. 
Conspicuous  among  these  were  William  Livingston,  John  Morin  Scott, 
and  William  Smith.  Massachusetts  was  at  the  same  luonieut  writh- 
ing under  the  "  writs  of  assistance,"  which  the  Ministry  had  recklessly 
determined  to  inflict  upon  the  colonies.  Tliese  writs  were  in  effect 
search-warrants,  designed  to  enable  custom-house  officers  to  break  open 
with  impunity  any  [>erson's  house  for  the  enforcenient  of  the  revenue. 
The  fearless  and  impulsive  James  Otis  had  resigned  his  office  of  advocate- 
general,  that  unti-ammelled  he  might  argue  this  ease  against  the  crown. 
He  pronounced  it  tlie  worst  feature  of  arbitrary  power,  and  his  eloquence 
so  stimulated  the  indignation  of  the  people  of  Boston,  that,  when  the  writs 
were  granted,  the  custom-house  officers  dared  not  in  a  single  instance 
carry  them  into  execution.  Still  less  were  the  people  of  New  York  in 
humor  for  further  encroachment  upon  their  sacred  liberties.  The  blow 
at  the  judiciary  seemed  to  be  the  precursor  of  trouble  indeed.  Chief 
Justice  Piatt  was  treated  with  indignity  for  accepting  an  office  on  such 
terms.  Golden,  for  the  part  he  had  taken,  lost  many  of  his  warmest 
friends.  The  Assembly,  in  answer  to  the  request  of  Golden  that 
the  salary  of  the  chief  justice  might  be  increased,  resolved,  "  that, 
as  the  salaries  usually  allowed  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  have 
been  and  still  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  engage  gentlemen  of  the  first  fig- 
ure, both  as  to  capacity  and  fortune,  in  this  colony,  to  accept  of  these 
offices,  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  augment  the  salary  of  chief  justice 
on  this  occasion  " ;  and  the  outraged  and  obstinate  body  actually  went  on 
to  say  they  would  not  allow  any  salaries,  unless  the  commissions  of 
the  chief  justice  and  tlie  other  judges  were  granted  during  good  behavior. 
The  Lords  of  Trade  were  amazed  when  they  heard  of  this  "unduti- 
ful  and  indecent  opposition  to  bis  Majesty's  just  rights  and  authority." 
They  reprimanded  the  judges,  who  had  in  some  degree  countenanced  the 
measure,  and  recommended  temporary  salaries  from  the  quit-rents,*  — 
which  would  be  even  more  advantageous  towards  securing  the  depen- 
dence of  the  colony  upon  the  crown,  and  its  commerce  to  the  mother 
country.     It   was   further  hinted   that   the   latter  course  would   insure 

'  Lords  of  Trade  to  LUulencmt-Govmwi-  Qildm,  June  11,  1762.     New    York  Coll.  MSS. 
VII.  603,  604. 
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judgments  in  favor  of  the  crown,  against  the  great  landed  pro]irietors  of 
New  York,  and  serve  to  balance  their  power  in  the  Assembly. 

Major-Geiieral  Monckton '  had  been  commissioned  governor  of  New 
York  shortly  after  Golden  received  the  appointment  of  lieuteuant- 
govertior  (April  28,  1761),  and  in  his  forty-sixth  instruction  had  been 
directed  to  annul,  by  every  legitimate  method,  all  "exorbitant,  irr^nlar, 
and  unconditional  grants  of  land."  The  Lords  of  Trade  were  of  the 
opinion,  and  wrote  the  same  to  Golden,  that  the  lieutenant-governor  and 
Council  of  New  York  and  prominent  members  of  the  Assembly  were  in 
league  respecting  measures  for  landed  grants  and  settlements,  which  were 
for  the  good  of  themselves  and  families  rather  than  the  subject  in  geueraL 
Golden  resented  the  imputation.  He  said  he  had  never  while  in  the  gov- 
ernment been  interested  in  any  purchase,  or  in  any  share  or  part  of  any 
purchase,  of  laud  from  the  Indians,  either  great  or  small  As  to  his  chil- 
dren they  were  of  full  age  and  maturity,  and  not  under  his  direction ; 
there  was  no  reason  to  debar  them  from  any  privilege  or  benefit  which 
was  accorded  to  other  of  the  king's  subjects  in  the  province,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  denied  their  having  been  concerned  in  any  purchase  of  the 
kind  since  lie  was  honored  with  the  administration  of  the  government. 
But  he  went  on  to  explain  how  difficult  it  was  for  men  of  small  means  t« 
improve  land  in  the  woods.  In  the  firat  place,  it  was  necessary  to  call  a 
whole  tribe  together  in  order  to  buy  a  farm,  whatever  its  size,  and  there 
must  be  several  conferences,  attended  with  great  expense.  Then  it  would 
be  full  three  years  before  the  land  could  be  cleared  and  rendered  self-sup- 
porting. The  settlers  were  a  great  distance  from  the  market,  and  there 
were  numberless  reasons  why  it  was  desirable  for  men  of  fortune  to  be- 
come enlisted  in  the  purchases,  and  advance  money  for  improvements, 
etc.  He  knew  of  only  two  of  the  acting  counselors  who  had  interested 
themselves  in  this  manner,  one  of  whom  was  Sir  William  Johnson.     He 

'  Governor  Monckton  received  his  comiiiiasion  Octolwr  20,  1761,  and  was  sworn  into  office 
with  the  usual  ceremonies  October  26.  He,  however,  hail  rcccireJ  the  king's  permission  to 
leave  the  province,  and  entertd  into  nothing  more  than  the  necessary  foiins  of  government. 
Hs  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  last  day  of  November,  in  command  of  an  exficdition  against 
the  French  and  Spanish  pesscaaiotis  in  the  West  Indies  ;  for  while  England  was  rejoicing  in 
the  near  prospect  of  peai^,  Spain  had  farmed  a  secret  alliance  with  France  and  declared  war. 
Seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  of  his  troops  were  native  New-Yorkers,  and  among  his 
officers  were,  General  Lyman,  the  second  in  command  at  I^a  George  in  1755  ;  the  afterwards 
diBtiiiguished  General  Gates,  who  captured  Burgoyne  ;  and  Richard  Montgomery,  the  hero  of 
Quebec,  a  few  years  later.  Monckton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Tradu,  November  10,  1781, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  his  commission,  said  that  Hon.  Archibald  Kennedy  wished  to 
retire  from  the  Council  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  and  that  he  might  better  attend  to 
his  office  of  collector  of  the  customs,  and  Joseph  Reade,  "  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  every 
way  t[ualified  for  the  trust,"  was  recommended  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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said  that  in  his  travels  through  the  Mohiiwk  country  iu  the  exeeutiou  of 
the  office  of  surveyor-general,  distinguished  Indiana  had  tiilked  with  him 
often,  and  discoui'sed  with  much  vehemence  about  clieata  in  their  land- 
trjides ;  but  he  suspected  that  the  interpreters  did  not  always  fairly  reji- 
reseut  what  the  Indians  said,  and  the  Indians  seemed  to  euteitiiin  similar 
suspicions,  for  they  expressed  by  signs  many  times  their  earnest  wish 
that  they  might  understand  the  English  language.  All  that  he  could 
learn  with  certainty  was,  that  some  persons  had  fraudulently  ohtained  a 
conveyance  from  them,  but  he  never  could  ascertain  who  the  persons 
were,  probably  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  intei'pretei's  to  have  the 
fraud  discovered.  Should  the  instractions  be  carried  into  execution,  there 
was  no  predicting  the  calamities  which  niiglit  follow.  Many  of  the 
patentees  were  men  of  wealth  aud  influence,  and  would  resort  to  extreme 
methods  to  circumvent  the  power  of  the  governor.  The  boundaries  of 
estates  were  indefinite,  from  whence  arose  gi'eat  trouble;  the  running  of 
intelligible  lines  by  the  king's  surveyor-genei-al  seemed  to  be  the  first 
necessary  step  towards  the  settlement  of  difficulties. 

George  II.,  the  aged  King  of  England,  had  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy, 
on  the  morning  of  October  25,  1760 ;  his  grandson,  then  twenty-two 
years  of  ^e,  while  riding  with  the  Earl  of  Bute,  was  overtaken  with  a 
secret  message  announcing  the  interesting  intelligence  that  he  was  sov- 
ereign of  the  realm.  The  young  man  manifested  neither  emotion  nor 
surprise,  but,  as  an  excuse  for  turning  back,  he  said  his  horse  was  lame. 
To  the  groom  at  Kew,  he  remarked,  "  I  have  said  my  horse  was  lame ; 
I  forbid  you  to  say  to  the  contrary,"  and  he  went  directly  to  Carlton 
House,  the  residence  of  his  mother.^ 

The  changes  in  the  Ministry  which  followed  bore  heavily  upon  the 
colonies.  To  place  himself  above  aristocratic  dictation,  and  dictation  of 
any  sort  whatever,  was  the  ruling  passion  of  George  III.  The  Earl  of 
Bute,  who  was  noted  neither  for  vigor  of  understanding  or  energy  of 
character,  and  who  was  without  experience,  political  connections,  or  pow- 
erful family  friendships,  was  his  confidential  companion.  The  young 
king  was  daring  and  self-willed.  Bute  was  timid,  aspirii^,  ignorant  of 
men,  ignorant  of  business,  and  obsequious. 

Negotiations  for  a  general  peace  progressed  slowly.  Choiseul,  in  the 
judgment  of  Pitt,  was  the  greatest  minister  France  had  seen  since  the 
days  of  Richelieu.  In  depth,  refinement,  and  quick  perceptions  he  had 
no  superior.  But  he  was  an  agitator,  lively,  anil  indiscreet,  often  dis- 
cussing the  gravest  questions  of  state  in  jest.  Pitt  was  always  stately, 
and  his  nature  was  hard  and  unaccommodating.     He  wanted  to  impress 

1    Walpolc'sOe<frgeIII.,l.i.  T^  1 
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the  superiority  of  England  upon  tlie  treaty  of  peace.  Tlie  object  of  the 
war  had  been  accomplished,  but  he  delayed  reconciliation  for  the  purpose 
of  making  more  extended  acq^iiisitions ;  the  fleet  had  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  chances  of  conq^uest  were  too  great  to  be  sacrificed. 

George  III.  mourned  over  the  war,  and  asked  his  lords  why  it  was  be- 
ing continued  for  no  definite  purpose  whatever.  Newcastle  and  others 
intrigued  against  and  were  determined  to  thwart  the  policy  of  Pitt.  Choi- 
seul  covenanted  with  Spain  to  stand  towards  all  foreign  powers  as  one 
state,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  famous  treaty  that  secured  to  America  in 
advance,  aid  from  the  superstitious,  kind-hearted,  and  equitable  Charles 
III.  of  Spain.  Geoige  III.  was  married,  on  the  eighth  day  of  September, 
1761,  to  the  not  very  lovely  German  princess  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  a 
girl  of  seventeen,  who  was  afterwards  the  well-known  and  correct  Queen 
Charlotte.  Five  days  later  propositions  came  from  France,  which  Pitt 
received  with  scornful  irony.  The  negotiations  were  broken  off.  Thus 
war  with  Spain  must  be  accepted.  Pitt  submitted  to  the  cabinet  his 
written  advice  to  recall  Lord  Bristol,  the  British  ambassador,  from  Ma- 
drid. The  Earl  of  Bute,  speaking  the  opinion  of  the  king,  opposed  the 
project  as  rash  and  ill-ailvised.  Newcastle  and  all  the  great  Whig  lords 
objected,  until  Pitt,  standing  with  his  brother-in-law,  Temple,  alone,  de- 
feated, haughtily  declared  that  he  would  not  remain  in  a  situation  which 
made  him  responsible  for  measures  he  was  no  longer  able  to  guide. 

On  Monday,  October  5,  William  Pitt,  the  greatest  minister  of  his  cen- 
tury, among  orators  the  only  peer  of  Demosthenes,  and  who,  finding  Eng- 
land in  disgrace,  had  conquered  Canada,  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  Guada- 
loupe,  sustained  Russia  from  annihilation,  humbled  France,  gained 
dominion  over  the  seas,  won  supremacy  in  Hiudostan,  and  whose  august 
presence  at  home  had  overawed  even  majesty  itself,  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  youthful  king  and  resigned  the  seals  of  power.  Little  did  be  fore- 
see how  effectually  he  had  destroyed  the  balance  of  the  European  colo- 
nial system,  and  confirmed  the  implacable  hostility  of  France  and  Spain  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  leave  England  without  a  friend  in  its  coming  contest 
with  America. 

The  consummation  of  peace  languished  and  was  delayed.  Bute  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  favored  American  taxation  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  expressed  his  extreme  delight  when  the  measure  of  sub|ecting 
the  halls  of  justice  to  the  prerogative  was  adopted.  "  We  shall  have 
much  lesi  difficulty  m  making  the  colonies  dance  to  the  tune  of  ohedi 
enie  than  the  croakers  pretend"  said  the  self-satisfied  monaich  of  three 
and-twenty  \f>  Bute,  as  he  laughed  over  the  probable  increase  of  the  na- 
tion's funds. 
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The  death  of  the  king  dissolved  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  writs 
were  issued  for  a  new  election  i-etnrnable  ou  the  3d  of  March,  1761. 
Seven  new  members  only  wei«  chosen.  The  Livingston  party  was  strong, 
but  the  I)e  Lancey  party  hoped  much  troni  the  8uj>erior  address  of  John 
Watts,  who  was  at  all  times  very  near  the  lieiiteuaut-goveruor,  and  it  was 
surmised  that  the  latter,  on  account  of  his  advanced  years,  might  possibly 
yield  to  a  leader. 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  wei*  seriously  agitated  over  a 
theater  which  was  opened,  under  countenance  of  Golden,  on  Beekman 
Street  about  this  time.  The  mayor  introduced  the  subject  into  the  As- 
sembly, and  tried  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  law  prahiluting  all  dramatic 
performances  within  the  city  limits.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  attention 
was  turned  towai-ds  the  suppression  of  lotteries,  which  had  become  singu- 
larly common.  But  although  a  bill  was  passed  subjecting  all  games  of 
chance  to  a  penalty  of  £  3  (half  to  go  the  church  wardens  and  half  to  the 
informer),  the  lottery  fever  prevailed  for  many  subsequent  years. 

On  the  8th  of  May  the  House  passed  the  following:  "  An  Act  for  rais- 
ing a  sum  not  exceeding  three  thousand  pounds  by  way  of  a  lot-   n«8. 
tery  for  building  a  lighthouse."     The  merchants  had  petitioned  the  "ay*- 
lieutenant-governor  for  a  liglithouse  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  Golden  strongly 
recommended  the  enteiprise  in  his  message  to  the  Assembly  in  April, 
1761.     Thus  originated  the  Sandy 
Hook  Lighthouse,  which  was  first 
illuminated  for  the  benefit  of  miri 
ners,  in  Ma\    V&o 

Shortly  after  a  bill  ji  1  the 
House  for  i  lottei>  to  riise  f  Is 
to  complete  the  ne  v  la  1  The 
corporation  ■ibo  it  tl  e  same  t  e 
introduced  lar  ij  s  upo  i  \  1  he 
lamp-posts  to  s  tpersede  susj  en  led 
lanterns,  which  1  ad  h  thert  heen 
the  only  mole  of  lightin^  the  city 
Pulton  ■ —  then  kno  v  n  a.s  Partitio  i 
Street — hal  lon^,  hal  a  ^  itial 
existence,  hut  simultane  jush  w  th 
the  introduct  on  f  street  lanij  it 
was  paved,  as  was  also  Fiankfort  sandy  Hook  LiahtHou.e. 

Street.     A  variety  of  municipal  or- 
dinances marked  this  year,  some  regulating  weights  and  measures,  and 
others  the  markets,  docks,  etc.     The  modes  of  punishment  inflicted  upon 
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criminals  arrest  the  eye  with  wonder  as  we  turu  over  the  records.  One 
instance  miist  suffice :  — 

"  On  Thursday,  the  20th  instant,  hetween  the  hours  of  ninu  and  ulevnn,  Mrs. 
Johanna  Christiana  Young  and  another  lady,  her  associate  from  Philiululjiliiii, 
being  found  guihy  of  grand  larceny  laat  week,  at  the  mayor's  court,  are  to  bo 
set  on  two  ohairs  exalted  on  a  cart,  with  their  heads  aikd  faces  uncovered,  and 
to  be  carted  from  the  City  Hall  to  that  part  of  Broadway  near  the  old  English 
Church,  from  thence  down  Maiden  Lane,  then  down  the  Ely  to  the  White  Hall, 
thenco  to  tlie  church  aforesaid,  and  then  to  the  whipping-post,  where  each  of 
them  are  to  receive  tkirt^-nine  lashes,  to  remain  in  jail  for  one  week,  and  then 
to  depart  the  city." 

King's  College  was  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  excellent  liev.  Ur.  Samuel 
Johnson  wrote  to  Archbishop  Seeker,  under  date  of  April  10,  1762,  that 
besides  ftttending  to  his  regular  business  of  overseeing  and  governing  the 
collie,  reading  prayers,  moderating  disputations,  prescribing  exercises, 
holding  commencements,  and  giving  degrees,  he  was  obliged  to  act  as 
tutor  to  one  and  often  two  classes.  He  was  pleased  with  the  prospect 
of  release  from  the  drudgery  of  tuition  through  the  appointment  of  a 
vice-president,  who  would  be  expected  to  live  in  a  collegiate  way  at  the 
common  table  (the  expense  being  "six  shillings  per  week  for  mere 
board  "),  but  he  regretted  that  Myles  Cooper,  who  had  been  named  for 
the  position,  and  who  might  otherwise  suit  very  well,  was  not  a  little 
older.  He  requested  that  royal  instructions  might  be  given  to  the  New 
York  governors  never  to  grant  patents  for  townships,  villages,  or  manors 
without  obliging  the  patentees  to  sequestrate  a  competent  portion  for  the 
support  of  religion  and  edncation.  He  said  that  Dr.  Jay,  "an  ingenious 
young  physician,"  was  goii^  to  Er^land  on  business  of  his  own,  and 
would  be  employed  to  solicit  contributions  for  the  college. 

Dr.  James  Jay,  afterwards  Sir  James  Jay,  Knight,  was  at  this  time 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  the  elder  brothers  of  Hon.  Jolm  Jay. 
It  was  while  on  his  visit  to  England  as  agent  for  the  college  that  he 
received  the  honor  of  Knighthood.  He  became  involved  in  a  suit  in 
Chancery  arising  out  of  the  collections  for  the  college,  but  returned  to 
New  York  prior  to  the  Revolution.^  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Peter  Jay 
and  Mary  Van  Cortlandt  (the  daughter  of  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  and 
Eve  Philipse),  and  the  grandson  of  Augustus  Jay  and  Ann  Maria  Bayard 
(daughter  of  Balthazar  Bayard  and  Maria  Loockermans).  The  Jay  family 
were  among  those  who  were  driven  from  France  through  the  troubles 
and  violences  connected  with  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nautes. 
Pierre  Jay,  the  father  of  Ai^stus,  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  owning 


»  He  died  October  20,  1815, 
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1  f  lie  u  eel  d  n  red  h  u  Ln  I^d  A  "Ti  t  s  V  ^  at  the  t  t 
w  th  o  e  of  h  s  t  thers  h  i  t  d  ^  y  tl  e  coa.t  of  Afr  a  and  re 
t  neltoF  e  \t  thout  know  n  of  th  trolle  nd  fl  ^ht  of  tl  e  tan  ly 
Heesai»ed(«A  e  cianltoik  j  h  s  ibode  nNevEocbelle  alter 
a  ds  (  169  )  n  a  Ty  n  to  the  Ba  rd  I  m  ly  is  bo  e  H  vas  a 
8  cessf  In  !  t  t>i  the  en  I  f  1  !  n  ]  fe  He  1  ed  u  Ne  Yo  Iv 
1  51  Pete  J  (Iwm  1704)  v  ent  to  En  1  1 1  lo  el  c  te<l 
and  placed  m  the  Lounting-house  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  1  pI  ^u  u  of  Br  stol 
Ho  returned  to  New  York,  and  was  married  in  1  9.  1  e  al  n  was  a 
merchant ,  he  declined  to  participate  in  the  political  a  d  otl  er  d  stu  b 
ances  of  the  colony,  and  having  acquired  a  eompeten  e  r  t  ed  frrm 
business  before  he  was  forty  years  old.  He  settled  ui«n  ai  estate  n 
Eye,  a  few  miles  from  New  Eochelle ;  he  had  ten  c!i  Idre  two  of  wb  m 
were  blind,  caused  by  the  small-pox  in  infancy,  and  w  tl  the  ass  stance 
of  his  cultivated  wife,  devoted  bis  remaining  years  to  tl  o  r  ed  eat  n  a  d 
happiness,  John,  the  eighth  son,  was  named  for  Jul  e  Toh  Gban  bere 
whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Jay."  He  was  now  n  of  tl  e  st  dents 
in  the  college,  having  entered  in  1760,  at  the  age  of  fi    rteen 

tier,  tlic!  wife  of  thp  treasurer  (it  will  be   em  mljered)  niu 
iWipy.  .Tolin  Chanilicca. 


'  Mrs.  Aiiraham  Di 
of  Mrs,  I'etfr  Jny  .inil 
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Before  tbe  end  of  1762,  Havana,  then  as  now  the  chief  place  in  the 
West  Indies,  with  a  harhor  large  enough  to  shelter  all  the  navies  of 
Europe,  had  been  captured,  and  Geoi^e  III.  had  offered  to  return  it  to 
Spain  iu  exchange  for  the  Floridas  or  Porto  Eico.  France  was  humiliated, 
but,  yielding  to  necessity,  the  preiiminaries  of  peace,  so  momentous  for 

nea.  America,  were  signed  between  France  and  Spain  on  the  one  side, 
Teb.  10.  and  England  and  Portugal  on  the  other ;  hut  it  was  not  until 
Fehi'uary  10,  1763,  that  a  formal  treaty  was  ratified  at  Paris. 

"  What  can  we  do  ? "  said  Choiseul,  who  in  his  despair  had  for  a  time 
resigned  the  foreign  department  to  the  Duke  de  Praslin.  "  The  English 
are  furiously  imperious;  they  are  drunk  with  success;  and,  unfortunately 
we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  ahaae  their  pride." 

The  English,  in(ieed,  assumed  a  very  different  position  from  that  taken 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  had  been  discovered,  at  a  fearful  cost  of  blood  and 
treasure,  that  there  was  no  safety  along  the  American  frontiers  while 
Canada  remained  under  French  dominion.  Hence  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  that  the  whole  of  Canada  should  be  ceded  to  England ;  also  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  its  dependent  islands,  and  the  fisheries,  except  a 
share  in  them,  and  the  two  islets,  St.  PieiiB  and  MicLuelon,  as  a  shelter 
for  the  French  fishermen.  And  it  was  expressly  agreed  that  the  boundary 
between  the  French  and  English  possessions  should  forever  be  settled  by 
a  "  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  as  far 
as  the  river  Iberville,  and  thence  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this 
latter  river,  and  of  the  lakes  Maurepas  and  Ponchartvain  to  the  sea." 
France  on  the  same  day  indemnified  Spain  for  the  loss  of  Florida,  by 
ceding  to  that  power  New  Orleans  and  all  Louisiana  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,—  boundaries  undefined. 

England  acL[uired  Senegal  in  Africa,  with  the  command  of  the  slave- 
trade.  France  recovered  in  a  dismantled  and  ruined  state  the  little  she 
possessed  on  January  1, 1759,  in  tbe  East  Indies,  In  Europe  each  power 
took  back  its  own ;  Minorca,  therefore,  reverted  to  Great  Britain. 

"  England,"  said  the  king,  "  never  signed  such  a  peace  before,  nor,  I  be- 
lieve, any  other  power  in  Europe." 

"  The  country,"  said  the  dying  Granville,  "  never  saw  so  glorious  a  war, 
nor  so  honorable  a  peace." 

"  Now,"  said  the  princess  dowager,  "  my  son  is  indeed  king  of  England." 

"  I  wish,"  said  the  Earl  of  Bute.  "  no  better  inscription  on  my  tomb 
than  that  I  was  its  author." 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


FORESHADOWING  OP  THE  EEVOLUTIOK. 

Opinions  of  FuENtH  Statesmen.  —  Boundakv  Disputbr.  —  Hon.  Jamks  DirANB.  — In- 
dians ON  THE  Waii  Path.  —  English  Language  in  the  Dutch  CiirucH.  —The  Mid- 
dle Dutch  Church.  ^  The  German  Reformed  Chitech.  —  The  Nbw  Jeiisby 
Lawveks.  —  Loi;d  Gbenville.  — Stamped  Paper.  —  New  York  Impatiknt  of  Con- 
trol. —  First  Committee  of  Cobbbspondencb.  —  Lieutekant-Governor  Coldeh.  — 
Right  of  Appeals.  —  BARRfi  Speech.  —Passage  of  the  S'J'ampAct.  —  Sonsof  Lib- 
BRTV.  —  Be V,  Stephen  Johnson.  —  Kbsionation  of  Stamp  Officers, —The  Stamp 
Act  Cokgress.  —  Arrival  of  Stamps.  —  The  N on- Importation  Agubement.  — 
Stamp  Act  Riot.  —  Victory  of  the  Peofle.^Sir  Henrv  Moore.  —  Debates  in 
Parliament.  —Repeal  op  the  Stamp  Act.  —  New  YorkDenoukcehas  Rebellious. 
^  New  York  Disfranchised.  —  Boston  in  Trouble.  —The  Foundinqofthb  Cham- 
BBB  OF  Commerce. — Repeals.  —  Tax  Continued  on  Tea. —Death  of  Sib  Henry 
MooKE.  ^Emissions  of  Bills  of  Cbedit.  — Violent  Excitement. 


THE  consequences  of  the  entire  cession  of  Canada  are  olivioua.  Eng- 
land will  erelong  repent  of  having  removed  the  only  check  that 
could  keep  her  colonies  in  awe ;  they  stand  no  longer  in  need  of  her  protec- 
tion ;  she  will  call  on  them  to  contribute  towards  supporting  the  burdens 
they  have  helped  to  bring  on  her;  and  they  will  answer  by  striking  off 
all  dependence,"  said  the  sagacious  and  experienced  Vergeunes,  the  Prench 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  when  he  heard  of  the  conditions  of  the 
peace. 

"  We  have  caught  them  at  last,"  said  Choiaeul  to  those  about  him  when 
Louisiana  was  surrendered,  and  turned  over  immeiliately  to  Spain.  His 
eager  hopes  anticipated  the  speedy  stru^le  of  America  for  a  separate  ex- 
istence. 

During  the  negotiations  for  peace,  the  kinsman  and  bosom-friend  of 
Edmund  Eurke  had  employed  the  British  press  to  unfold  the  danger  to 
the  nation  of  retaining  Canada ;  and  the  French  minister  for  foreign  af- 
fairs frankly  warned  his  adversaries,  that  the  cession  of  Canada  would  lead 
to  the  independence  of  North  America.^ 

1  Bans  StanUy  to  WiUimi  Pitt,  17G0,  printed  in  Thackeray's  Chathara. 
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The  war  was  closed ;  but  a  standing  army  of  twenty  Imttalions  was  to 
be  kept  up  in  America,  and  as  the  new  Ministry  were  harping  upon 
economy,  it  was  designed  that  the  expense  should  be  defrayed  by  the  colo- 
nists themselves. 

While  the  king  and  his  lords  were  measuring  the  resources  of  their 
American  possessions,  and  contemplating  ttie  enormously  increased  debt 
of  England  with  dismay.  New  York  was  engaged  in  a  spirited  tilt  with 
both  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  concerning  boundaries.  The 
latter  continued  to  claim  a  part  of  the  Livingston  and  "Van  Rensselaer 
manors.  Governor  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire  granted  lands  west  of 
the  Connecticut  River,  in  what  is  now  Vermont,  which  were  claimed  by 
New  York,  until  all  at  once  Lieutenant-Governor  Golden  discovered  that 
one  hundred  and  sixty  townships,  each  six  miles  sq^uare,  were  in  the 
hands  of  speculators,  and  publicly  offered  for  sale  at  low  rates.^  The 
quit-rents  in  New  Hampshire  were  much  less  than  in  New  York,  which 
was  an  inducement  for  settlers  to  purchase  under  the  former  province. 
Golden,  who  had  been  forty  years  a  counselor,  and  was  conversant  with 
every  detail  of  New  York  affairs,  was  greatly  disturbed.  He  wrote  to  the 
Lords  that  New  Hampshire's  claim  mnst  be  resisted.  If  the  controverted 
territoiy  was  given  up,  the  crown  would  be  deprived  of  a  quit-rent 
amounting  yearly  to  a  sum  greater,  in  his  opinion,  than  the  amount  of  all 
the  quit-rents  that  would  remain.  He  argued  that  the  New  England  gov- 
ernments were  fonned  on  republican  principles,  while  the  government  of 
New  York,  on  the  contrary,  was  established  as  nearly  as  possible  after  the 
model  of  tlie  English  constitution.  It  was  therefijre  impolitic  to  permit 
the  power  and  influence  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  to  extend 
to  the  injury  of  New  York. 

John  Watts  wrote  to  Monckton,  December  20,  1763  :  — 

"We  were  yesterday  in  council  declaring  war  against  New  Hampshire  for 
scandalously  hawking  about  townships  to  tho  highest  bidders,  and  taking  in 
every  ignorant  peasant  botli  in  this  colony  and  the  Jerseys.  When  will  they 
make  the  colonies  ao  happy  as  to  settle  their  hraits  ^ " 

He  wrote  further,  January  21,  1764 :  — ■ 

"The  case  from  the  beginninj»,  as  I  understand,  is  simply  this.  Eternal 
quarrels  subsisted  between  the  borilercrs,  in  wliicli  several  lives  were  lost,  and 
commissioners  were  appoiiited  by  the  different  governments  to  settle  a  line  of 
jurisdiction  or  peace,  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  more  blood.  I  was  one  of  them 
myself;  but  we  could  agree  upon  nntliing,  their  demands  were  so  high.  We  ar- 
gued for  land  to  the  ConnocticTit  Kivcr,  they  fur  liinl  to  the  South  Seii ;  think 


'  lAeateaaiii-Goveniiir  Calden  to  the  Lords  of  Trade. 
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how  we  wcr«  to  iiioct !  Aftcrwanls,  wlion  the  ijuotus  of  tho  uoluiiios  wuro  sottlixl 
ill  A  frraiid  congress  iit  Albany,  tlic  tiling  wiis  tliuH  iiiinti  aolciniily  treated  thiiii 
i:\<%  tiioiigli  til  as  little  iniriKiSfi ;  tliiiy  wimlil  nut  allow  iim  (iveii  the  twenty 
miles  from  thu  Hiulaon  IJiver." 

James  Duiine,  a  rising  young  lawyer,  wlio  hnd  iiiairiL'd  Mary,  the  ehler 
daughter  i>l'  Itobeii,  third  lonl  of  Livingston  Munor,  in  175U,  wus  one  of 
the  most  efHcient  ailvouates  einphtyod  in  tlie  vain  attonipt  to  settle  the 
qiiestioii  of  rights  imd  jiirisdietiou.  Ho  Wiis  the  life  and  soul  of  tlie  private 
suits  Ixitweeii  land-ov/nera  on  the  borders  of  Cimuecticiit,  Massachusetts, 
aiul  New  Jui'sey ;  he  defended  New  Yorlc  against  the  claimants  along 
Litko  (Intniphiin  iiniler  the  French  grants ;  lie  was  so  actively  conspicuous 
in  the  New  Hampshire  quarrels  that  the  coarse  wit  and  abuse  of  the  Ver- 
monters  were  sliowered  bountifully  upuii  him;  aud  he  conducted  much  of 
the  correspondence  with  the  New  York  agents  in  Enghind.  It  was  he 
who  drew  up  a  concise  and  comprehensive  summary  of  these  agitations  in 
a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Edmund  Durke.  The  king  in  council  (in  1764) 
decided  tliat  the  territoiy  in  dispute  belonged  to  New  York,  and,  within 
the  next  three  years,  Duane  had  purchased  over  sixty-four  thousand  acres 
among  the  Vermont  hills,  aud  founded  the  town  of  Duanesburg.^  And  it 
was  Duane,  who,  during  the  Eevolutioo,  while  the  dispute  about  "  the 
grants"  perplexed  Congress,  was  the  main  reliance  of  New  York,  and 
prevented,  not  without  nmcb  difficulty,  that  body  from  yielding  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  New  England,  and  hindered  New  York  from  vindi- 
cating her  rights  by  force. 

These  disputes,  when  at  their  height,  in  1763,  neaily  fomented  a  civil 

1  JainesDnancwaaborniii  the  dty  ot  New  York  in  1733.  llialatherwas  Anthony  Duane, 
a  prosperous  ineruhniit,  and  his  tnotlicr  was  Altea,  tho  ikugliter  of  Abraham  Kettlelaa.  He 
stmiidl  Irtw  in  tho  oIHub  of  Janiea  Alexander.  He  aciiuired  sueli  eniineniie  in  hia  profession 
before  tlie  Kevolntioii  as  to  be  retained  in  many  suits,  which,  on  aeeount  o(  tho  principle  in- 
volved, iiiterestoil  large  masses  of  the  people  botli  in  Now  York  and  New  Jersey,  — as,  for 
iiiatanoe,  tbat  against  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey  ;  that  hctwreu  the  partners  in  the  cop- 
per-mine  eoni[>any  ;  Trinity  Cliureh  against  Flandreau  and  others  ;  Sir  James  Jay  against 
Kings  College  ;  Schermerliorn  agiunat  the  trustees  of  Schenectady  jmtent ;  the  king  against 
Lieuteiiant-Govomor  Golden,  in  which  case  he  was  employed  for  the  defendant,  under- 
taking it  after  otlier  counsel  had  declined  through  fear  of  Governor  Monokton,  who  was 
really  the  plaiiitilT  as  woll  as  judge  ;  tho  suit  being  for  fees  received  by  Colden,  and  tried  be- 
fore Monckton,  as  chancellor.  He  was  also  attorney  for  Trinity  Church  in  suits  against 
intruders  upon  the  king's  farm,  so  noted  in  tho  revived  chums  of  the  numerous  descendants 
of  Anctje  Jans.  His  briefs  and  wntten  arguments,  in  these  and  similar  cases,  display  pro- 
found legal  learning.  His  sabsci[ueiit  cni-eer  will  appear  nioro  fully  in  futuro  chapters.  The 
late  Janies  C.  Duane  of  Schenectady  was  his  son.  His  oldest  daughter  married  General 
Noiih  of  Diiauesburg  ;  bis  second  daughter  inan'led  Geoi^  W.  Fentherstonhaugh,  an  English 
gentleman,  who  was  for  some  years  consul  at  Havi'o.  Auotlier  daughter  married  Alfred  S. 
PeU  of  New  York  City.  ---.  . 
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war.  At  the  same  time  Sir  William  Jolinsoii  was  actively  esiTOusing  the 
cause  of  tlie  Mohawks  and  German  settlers  at  Cauajoharie,  in  their  chronic 
controversy  with  William  Livingston  over  the  "  planting  grounds  of  the 
Mohawks."  This  property  was  included  in  the  old  Livingston  patent  (ob- 
tained by  Philip  Livingston,  the  father  of  William),  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  It  was  essential  to  a  valid  conveyance,  that  the 
sachems  of  a  whole  nation  should  affix  their  signature  in  full  council 
The  Indians  claimed  that  this  had  not  been  done,  and  collected  of  the 
Germans  who  were  settling  upon  the  land,  annual  rents  either  in  corn  or 
money.  Mattel's  had  remained  quiet  because  of  the  war,  and  for  the 
reason  that  many  of  the  Livingston  heirs  were  minors.  Since  the  winter 
of  1762  the  settlers  had  been  repeatedly  served  with  ejectments  by  order 
of  William  Livingston.  The  affair  was  complicated  through  the  conduct 
of  George  Klock,  a  German  who  owned  a  share  in  the  patent,  and  acted 
as  agent  for  the  Livii^ton  claimants.  He  invited  several  of  the  Indians 
to  his  house,  and,  having  made  them  drunk,  persuaded  them  to  sign  a 
paper  acknowledging  the  legality  of  the  original  purchase,  which  he  for- 
warded to  the  governor.  Johnson  convened  the  Indians,  and  a  long 
examination  followed.  The  Mohawks  persisted  in  asserting  that  the  land 
had  been  stolen  from  their  grandfathers  and  privately  surveyed  in  the 
night ;  and  that  they  had  always  been  beguded  and  rumed  with  liquor. 
Livingston  finally  executed  a  release,  and  the  savages  were  satisfied. 

Almost  immediately  a  knotty  question  Cri,me  up  respecting  the  rich 
lands  in  the  beautiful  Wyoming  Valley,  Agenti  fiom  Connecticut  ap- 
peared in  Albany  provided  with  £  400  in  money,  and  three  barrels  of 
pork,  expecting  to  meet  the  Mohawk  sachems,  and  enter  mto  some  ami- 
cable arrangement.  The  Indians  were  determined  never  to  part  with 
those  hunting-grounds,  and  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  Sir  William 
Johnson  conversed  with  the  gentlemen,  who  grew  warm,  and  insisted 
upon  the  legality  of  their  title  by  virtue  of  the  old  Connecticut  claim  "  as 
far  west  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  and  expressed  their  determination  to  settle 
the  valley  and  defend  themselves.  The  Indians  were  full  of  wrath  when 
the  rumor  reached  them,  and  another  convention  was  summoned.  Pacific 
messages  from  Governor  Fitch,  of  Connecticut,  finally  quieted  them  for 
the  time. 

But  dark  and  heavy  clouds  covered  the  western  sky.  Notwithstanding 
the  general  treaty  consummated  by  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Detroit  in 
1761,  there  was  a  savage  design  taking  root  to  drive  the  English  from  the 
continent.  Pontiac,  the  great  king  of  the  Ottawa  Confederacy,  was  at 
work  forming  a  league  with  the  interior  tribes,  and  in  the  spring  of  1763, 
feU  upon  the  garrisons  along  the  lakes  almost  simultaneously,  capturiutf->  . 
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seven  or  eight,  ami  scaljiiug  every  iiiiin,  woiuiiii,  and  child  to  l>c  fouiiil. 
In  (iei'ce  reseutiiieut  at  tlie  Itinlly  i)ersoiiay;e  wlio  hiul  preveiitetl  the  Six 
Nations  from  joining  in  the  bloody  work,  Pontiac  thiHiuteued  the  life  of 
Sir  William  Johnson,  and  Johnson  Hall  wus  accon.lingly  suiTounded  with 
a  strong  stookaile  flanked  by  two  stone  towers  and  guarded  by  soldiens, 
while  the  tenantry  were  promptly  armed.  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland  suffered  severely  along  their  borders,  but  the  influence  of  John- 
son over  the  Mohawks  was  so  salutary  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
slight  incursions  into  Orange  and  Ulster  Counties,  New  York  was  leJ't 
comparatively  unmolested. 

Monckton  returned  to  New  York  from  the  West  Indies,  but  remained 
only  for  a  brief  period,  leaving  the  government  again  in  the  hands  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  Golden.  In  March,  1763,  Horsemauden  succeeded 
Pratt  aa  chief  justice  of  New  York. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Episcopacy  and  the  alarming  decrease  in  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Dutch  churches  induced  the  consistory  of  the  latter 
about  this  time  to  call  a  minister  who  could  officiate  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Intermarriages  among  the  English  and  Dutch  families  had  from 
the  earliest  settlement  of  New  York  been  frequent,  and  the  educated  part 
of  the  community  understood  both  languages.  The  young  people  dis- 
liked Dutch  preaching,  and  were  constantly  straying  to  Trinity  Church, 
There  were  many,  however,  who  were  wedded  to  old  habits  and  customs, 
and  opposed  the  step  lest  it  should  involve  the  loss  of  doctrines,  mode  of 
worship,  government,  and  perhaps  the  very  name  of  the  church.  In 
order  to  harmonize  all  difficulties,  Kev.  Archibald  Laidlie  was  called, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Claasis  of  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  Scotchman, 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  settled  over  a  church  in  Flushing,  Zealand. 
He  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1764.  A  I'evival  of 
religion  almost  immediately  followed.  At  the  close  of  a  prayer- 
meeting  one  evening,  a  number  of  persons  gathered  about  him  saying : 
"  Ah !  Dominie,  we  offered  up  many  an  earnest  pi-ayer  in  Dutch  for 
your  coming  among  us  ;  and  truly  the  Lord  has  heard  us  in  English." 

Such  as  were  blindly  attached  to  the  Dutch  language  refused  to  be 
comforted,  and  instituted  a  suit  in  the  civil  court,  whicb  was  decided 
against  them,  and  then  they  went  over  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  declar- 
ing that  if  they  must  have  English  they  would  have  all  English.^  Peter 
Van  Brugh  Livingston  said,  in  relation  to  the  innovation:  "Had  this  hap- 
pened in  the  city  thirty  years  ago,  the  Dutch  congregation  would  have 
been  far  more  numerous  than  it  is  now.     The  greater  half  of  Trinity 

1  Memoirs  of  Rev.  John  Henry  Livinysttm,  D.  D.,  ty  Bev.  Dr.  Gmm,  61,  flC,  67.  Dr. 
LuiJlie  was  iiiade  a  D.  D.  by  th«  College  of  Pciucetou. 
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Church  cousists  of  accessioQs  from  the  Dutch  Chvtreh."  As  for  hiiiLself, 
although  his  iriotlier  was  a  Dutcli  hidy,  iiritl  the  Dutch  laiifjuage  the  fii'st 
he  had  heeu  taught  as  a  child,  and  still  spoke  with  ease,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand a  Dutch  sermon  half  as  well  one  in  Knglish,  and  of  his  children 
he  said  there  was  not  one  who  could  iiiteriiret  a  sentence  in  Dutch. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Mi{ldle  Dutch  Church  (the  late  New  York 
City  Post-Office)  had  been  remodeled,  the  piilpit  removed  to  the  north 
end  and  canopied  by  a  ponderous  sounding-board,  and  galleries  been 
huilt  on  the 
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chased an  old  building  on  Nassau  Street,  formerly  used  as  a  theater,  for  a 
place  of  worship,  and  established  the  Geiman  Reformed  Church.  Tlie  fir.'^t 
pastor  regularly  called  was  Rev.  Johan  Michael  Kern,  a  promising  youi^ 
divine  of  twenty-six,  who  bad  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, and  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  character  and  for  his  rat* 
Christian  zeal.  He  arrived  in  September,  1763.  He  from  the  first  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  new  church.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
its  isolated  and  independent  character ;  he  told  his  elders  and  deacons  that 
"independency  in  church  was  dangerous  to  both  church  and  pastor."     He--.  . 
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did  not  rest  until  he  had  secured  the  iinion  of  the  chuich  with  the  Classis  (if 
Amsteidam  and  Synod  of  North  Holhind,  June  18, 1704.  Thia  bi'oiight  it 
into  connection  with  the  Kcfonned  Dutch  C'hiii'cli  of  New  York,  anil 
Dominie  Kern  was  fonnally  installed  by  the  niinistera  of  that  orgauiza- 
tion,  January  27,  17C5.  The  old  budihng  wheie  they  woiiihiped  was 
decayed  and  unsafe,  and  to  save  its  tailing  they  took  it  down.  .  It  was 
rebuilt,  the  corner-stone  being  laid  by  the  young  pastor,  March  8,  17C5. 
The  expense  was  more  than  the  congregation  were  able  to  meet,  there- 
fore a  discouraging  debt.  The  next  year  an  ajipeal  reached  the  Classis  of 
Amsterdam  for  pecuniary  aid.  It  was  two  years  Itefore  an  answer  was 
vouchsafed.  And  this  was  the  answer  "  Though  the  condition  and  debt 
of  your  congregation  are  understoo<l,  and  although  all  the  circumstances 
are  moving  to  pity,  we  cannot  give  any  actual  lielji,  aud  I'et^ommend  to 
your  church  sparinyneas  and  i/ovd  kousckceping." 

Wiiham  Franklin  was  now  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed through  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Bute.  He  completed  his 
legal  studies  in  Englaud,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  prior  to  17(>2.  He 
also  traveled  with  his  father  through  England,  Scotland,  Flanders,  and 
Holland  (France  was  then  closed  to  English  tourists) ;  he  was  present 
at  the  coronation  of  the  blundering  but  well-intentioned  Geoige  III.,  en- 
joyed considerable  celebrity  through  his  dexterous  experiments,  and  had 
gained  many  friends  among  the  learned  and  fashionable  who  courted  his 
father's  society.  Bute  affected  literatm'e  and  science.  He  was  a  collector 
of  books,  pictures,  and  curiosities.  He  was  fond  of  chemistry,  aud  printed 
several  volumes  of  Natural  History  for  private  circulation.  He  court«d 
Dr  Franklin,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  intimate.  In  1762  he  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  making  the  fortune  of  the  sou  of  the  latter. 
The  favor  was  unsolicited  on  the  part  of  the  Franklins.  Lord  Halifax, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  did  not  choose  to  disregard  a  recommendation  of 
Lord  Bute,  then  the  prime  favorite  of  the  king,  but  it  is  said  that  he  called 
the  young  gentleman  into  bis  closet,  and  subjected  biin  to  a  rigid  exam- 
ination, before  bestowing  the  vacant  governorship  upon  a  native  American 
of  only  thirty-two  inexperienced  years.  The  Penns  were  astonished  and 
enr^ed.  William  Alexander  (Lord  Stirling)  of  New  York  was  in  Lon- 
don at  the  time,  and  spoke  sneeringly  of  the  appointment.  But  the 
people  of  New  Jersey  were  well  pleased,  and  when  he  reached  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  Febrnaiy,  1763,  he  was  escorted  to  the  seat  of  goverament  by 
"  numbers  of  the  gentry  in  sleighs,  and  the  Middlesex  troop  of  horse " ; 
and  the  corporations  of  New  Brunswick  and  Perth  Amboy,  the  trustees 
of  Princeton  College,  and  a  deputation  of  the  clei^y,  presented  him  con- 
gratulatory addresses.  /—•  i 
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The  death  of  Chief  Justice  Itolxiit  Hunter  Morris,  in  January,  1764,  de- 
prived Franklin  of  one  of  the  iihlest  counselors  in  the  province.  Smith 
(the  historian)  says  that  Morris  went  to  a  rural  dance  one  evening,  "  led 
out  the  parson's  wife,  opened  the  ball,  danced  down  six  couples,  and  fell 
dead  on  the  floor  without  a  word  or  a  groan  or  a  sigh."  Lord  Stirling, 
who  had  returned  to  New  York,  immediately  wrote,  advising  Hamilton  to 
fill  the  office  of  chief  justice  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  was  dangerous  to 
leave  it  open.  Some  unfit  person  might  be  sent  from  England.  "  If  you 
fill  it  durin/f  pleasure,  and  recommend  your  appointment  to  the  king  for 
confirmation,  it  will  most  likely  succeed."  Among  the  few  lawyers  in 
New  Jersey  worthy  of  such  a  trust,  he  named  Charles  Keade,  Philip 
Kearny,  James  Parker,  and  Cortlandt  Skinner.  Charles  Iteade  was  the 
fortunate  candidate.  Philip  Kearny  was  an  eminent  and  wealthy  lawyer, 
who  had  filled  many  public  stations.  He  lived  in  Amboy,  in  the  house 
built  by  Governor  Robert  Hunter,  which  was  described  as  having  the 
"  best  conveniences  of  any  house  in  town,  besides  a  good  stable  for  three 
or  four  horses,"  with  large  wine-cellar,  etc.  His  son,  Philip  Kearny, 
married  Su,sanna,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Watts,^  the  elder.  His  daughter 
Elizabeth  became  the  wife  of  Cortlandt  Skinner.^  James  Parker  was  ap- 
pointed counselor,  in  October,  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Chief  Justice  Morris.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  strength  and 
vigor  of  character,  and  wielded  a  healthful  influence.  His  wife  was  Ger- 
trude, the  sister  of  Cortlandt  Skinner.  She  possessed  many  of  the  gifts,  ex- 
cellences, and  striking  characteristics  of  her  Van  Cortlandt  and  Schuyler 
ancestry,  and  not  a  few  literary  memorials  of  her  have  been  preserved.^ 

Meanwhile  changes  were  taking  place  in  the  cabinet  of  George  III. 
Lord  Grenville  was  promoted  to  the  head  of  the  Treasury.     One  of  his 

>  Philip,  tliu  soil  of  Pliilip  Kearny  and  Susaniia  Watts,  maniecl  his  cousin  Susan,  daughter 
of  Hon.  John  Wdtta  (the  younger),  and  their  sou  wns  Majoi-General  Pliilip  Kearny  of  the 
V.  S.  Array. 

'  The  mother  of  Cortlandt  Skiuuor  was  Eliraheth,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Stephauua  Van 
Cortlandt  and  Gtrtiiidi!  Sthuylcr  (see  page  604).  Hia  father  was  the  first  rwtor  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  in  Perth,  Aniboy.  He  studieil  for  tlie  bar  in  the  offite  of  the  distinguished 
David  Ogden,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

'  The  children  of  James  Pai'ker  and  Gertrude  Skinner  were,  John,  married  Ann,  daughter 
of  John  Lawrence  ;  ElizabetlL,  died  unmarried  ;  Janet,  married  Edwai-d  Biinley,  of  Newport, 
K.  I.  ;  Gertrude';  Susan,  died  unrAarried  ;  Maria,  married  Andrew  Smyth  ;  William,  died  un- 
married I  James,  married,  1st,  Penelope,  daughter  of  Anthony  Butler,  2d,  Catharine  Moms, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Ogden,  of  Newark.  He  was  member  of  Congress,  and  held  many  other 
public  offices.  His  children  were  :  James,  a  distinguished  jndge  in  Ohio,  married  Anna, 
daughter  of  Cleaveland  A.  Forbes  ;  William,  married  Lucy  C.  Whitewell,  of  Boston  ;  Marga- 
ret Elizabeth,  married  William  A.  Whitehead  of  Newark  ;  Penelope,  manied  Edward  Dun- 
ham of  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  ;  am!  Cortlandt  Parlier,  the  celebrated  lawyer  now  residing  in  New- 
ark, married  Elizabeth  Wayne,  ilaughter  of  Richard  W.  Stites  of  Morriatown. 
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first  acts  was  to  bring  the  sclieine  for  taxing  the  colonies  by  means  of 
stamped  •paper  into  tangible  fonn.'  It  provoked  warm  discussions,  but 
the  king  favored  it,  and  the  majority  of  the  lords  urged  its  accom- 
plishment. Grenville  was  not  altogether  satisfied  in  liis  own  mind  that 
it  was  just  to  tax  subjects  without  first  allowing  them  representatives;? 
but  he  claimed  that  his  measures  were  founded  upon  the  true  principles 
of  policy,  commerce,  and  finance.  The  laws  had  become  as  it  were 
invalidated.  He  regarded  the  colonies  merely  as  settlements  in  remote 
corners  of  the  world  for  the  improvement  of  trade.  If  the  Acts  of  Navi- 
gation were  disregarded,  then  England  was  defrauded  of  her  natural 
rights.  The  inonoiK)ly  of  the  exclusive  trade  with  her  colonies  was  no 
wrong.^  On  the  contrary,  the  evasion  of  the  laws  in  America  was  a  theft 
upon  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  estimated 
that  of  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  tea  consumed  annually  in  the  colo- 
nies, not  more  than  one  tenth  part  was  seut  from  England !  Grenville's 
reformatory  mind  leaped  into  severe  conclusions.  Custom-bouse  officers 
had  been  bribed  and  corrupted,*  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  nation's 
purse ;  he  would  show  the  world  that  England  had  one  minister  who  had 
not  only  read  her  statute-book,  but  dared  enforce  her  laws. 

An  order  sped  across  the  seas,  sending  all  officers  of  the  customs  to 
their  posts,  and  their  numbers  were  increased.  Positive  instructions 
reached  them  also  to  enforce  the  Acts  of  Navigation  to  the  letter,  with 
the  warning  that  he  who  failed  or  faltered  was  to  be  instantly  dismissed 
from  the  service. 

There  had  been  no  such  energetic  and  conscientious  interpretation  of 
duty  since  the  time  of  Lord  Bellomont.     Grenville  would   have  inter- 

1  A  revenue  from  stamped  paper  had  teen  proposed  ttJid  considered  many  years  pitviously. 
Aa  early  as  April,  1734,  Governor  Coaby  suggested  to  the  New  York  Assembly,  "a,  duty 
Kpon  paper  to  be  used  in  the  Law  aad  »«  all  amveyaiuxs  and  deeds,"  aa  an  experiment 
which  might  bring  a  consideiiibte  amount  of  money  into  the  treasury.  Journal  of  the  Assem- 
bly, AprU  25,  1734.  The  Assembly  did  not  adopt  the  measure.  In  1744  a  proposition  to 
but  the  colonies  by  means  of  slavtped  ■paper  was  mide  hy  the  aipiiing  Lieutenant-Governor 
ClarltetoCov  no  (1  t  But  the  latter  r  ting  to  the  Dnke  of  New  aatl  on  the  13th 
ol  Deoen  be  1744  1  si.  Lea  the  jieople  a  n  ng  whom  he  1  ed  and  dn  bts  the  exped  e  cy 
of  the  proposed  measu  Lettfr  oj  Gov  no    Citnto     Iv  Dvke  of  N  wmidle    December  13 

1744 

'  Kaox  Eiira  officii  ilaU  Pape  a  11  SI  O  v  Ue  to  Knox  September  4  1768 
Orefmlle  to  J  PoiBoall  Grt  lie  Civ  d  li  B  rlfs  Speech  oa  4iien£an.  Taxatwii, 
Warl     I   iBL 

»  Ba  croft    V    151     Campbell    73 

'  The  ollector  a  cleric  of  Salem  Sampson  T  ove*  1  laied  on  oath  that  t  wa?  customary 
for  masters  of  vessels  from  P  rt  gal  to  g  ve  islta  of  ne  boies  of  fru  t  etc  as  gratu  tv  lor 
being  entered  as  canying  salt  or  ballast  only,  when  their  cargoea  were  fruit,  etc.,  and  that 
the  Custom-Houae  officer  shared  his  goodies  with  the  goveraor.  /"^  ^        .^  1  .^ 
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dieted  foreign  cuiiiinerce,  and  excluded  every  foreign  vessel  His  policy 
Wiis  narrow  aud  restrictive.  The  merchants  of  New  Yorli,  with  their 
broiider  notions  and  tlieir  vessels  traversing  the  ocean,  regarded  the 
alieltered  liai'bor  and  the  miles  of  safe  anchorage  in  deep  water  along  the 
shores  of  Mauhattau  Island,  which  invited  the  commerce  o1'  the  tropical 
isltinils,  of  continents,  and  of  the  world,  with  a  prouder  sense  of  possession 
tlian  ever  before,  and  nurtured  the  spirit  of  antagonism  which  had  long 
since  taken  root,  but  which  now  sprang  into  rank  and  rapid  growth, 

Grenville  foi'esaw  difticulties.  Hence  he  invoked  the  whole  force  of  the 
king  to  assist  the  revenue  oflicers.  He  ordered  the  governm-s  in  each  of 
the  pmviuces  to  make  the  suppression  of  illicit  trade — the  forbidden 
traile  with  foreign  countries  —  the  constant  and  iunnediate  object  of  their 
care.  He  directed  all  officers,  civil,  military,  and  naval,  in  America  and 
the  West  Inilies  to  co-operate  ;  the  commander-in-chief  in  America  must 
place  troops  at  the  service  of  the  officers  of  the  revenue  wlienever  desired. 
The  king  in  council  sanctioned  the  arrangement 

Admiral  Colville  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  forces 
on  the  coasts  of  America,  and  each  of  his  captains  was  fortified  with  a 
custom-house  eonimission,  and  authority  to  enter  harbors  and  seize  sus- 
pected persons  or  cargoes.  Stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  large  emolu- 
ments, they  pounced  upon  American  property  as  they  would  have  gone  in 
war  in  quest  of  prizes.  Their  acts  presently  became  as  illegal  as  they  were 
oppressive.  There  was  no  redress.  An  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council 
was  costly,  difficult,  and  attended  with  aggravating  and  harassing  delays. 

The  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Indians,  which  had  desolated  the 
Ohio  Valley,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  even  reddened  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware,  abated  with  the  going  out  of  the  year  1763.  The 
French  interfered,  sent  kindly  messages  to  the  infuriated  chiefs,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  checking  their  fieree  wrath  and  hate  towards  the  English.  In 
a  few  months  a  definite  treaty  was  signed,  and  the  borders  once  more  at 
peace. 

But  the  country  beyond  the  Alleghanies  was  not  to  be  peopled,  so  said 
the  blind  Ministry.  Colonies  so  far  remote  might  not  be  easy  to  con- 
trol. l£t  the  strip  of  land  beyond  the  present  frontiers, "  quite  to  the 
Mississippi,  be  a  desert  for  the  Indians  to  hunt  in  aud  inhabit." ' 

The  impossibility  of  restraining  Americans  from  peopling  the  western 
wilderness  was  quickly  apparent.  In  deiiance  of  proclamations  and  reit- 
erated reya!  mandates,  adventurers  were  constantly  pushing  beyoud  the 
boundaries  and  discovering  wide  and  rich  meadows  and  beautiful  moun- 
tains, and  starting   plantations.     There  was  fascination   in  hunting  for 


1  BawTofi,  V.  163,  ]6i.     Lord  Barriur/toa's  NaTraHve. 
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fresh  lands,  and  there  was  personal  freedom  in  cutting  down  forests  and 
building  log-houses.     To  be  a  free-holder  wiis  tliu  ruling  passion  of  tlie  age. 

Grenville  made  a  show  of  what  he  cjtiled  "  tenderness"  to  tlie  Ameri- 
cao  colonies,  by  postponing  the  stiiiup  tax  for  a  time.  Ht  also  attempted 
to  reconcile  America  to  the  proiwsed  regulation.  He  ai^^icd  the  ques- 
tion with  the  agents  from  the  colonies,  and  told  tliem  it  was  highly  reason- 
able for  dependencies  to  contribute  towards  the  charge  of  protecting 
themselves,  and  no  other  tax  was  so  easy  and  etiuitable  as  a  stjmi]>  tiix, 
or  as  certain  of  collection  ;  if,  however,  any  other  mode  of  taxation  would 
be  more  convenient,  and  of  equal  efficacy,  he  woidd  ceuiaiflcr  a  proposi- 
tion. 

Vigorous  and  manly  pens  and  voices  were  lifted  against  the  measure 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  colonies.  New  York  told  England 
through  her  press.  If  the  colonist  is  taxed  vnthout  his  consent,  he  vrill,  per- 
haps, seek  a  change.  New  York  had,  ever  since  the  acquittal  of  John 
Peter  Zenger,  in  1735,  maintained  a  free  press,  and  otherwise  led  America.^ 
New  York  had  already  been  stricken  dangerously  through  her  commerce, 
and  another  blow  might  prove  fatal. 

Never  was  the  arrival  of  an  English  packet  awaited  with  more  feverish 
interest  in  New  York,  than  in  the  spring  of  1764,     It  came  in 
June.     The  famous  Stamp  Act,  of  which  the  world  has  heard  so 

'  In  1760  New  York,  by  the  protection  ot  the  crew  of  the  Sampson,  expressed  hor  nbhor- 
rence  of  the  iinpreasment  of  seamen,  and  in  1764  betrayed  a  siiiiilnr  spirit  of  independcntc 
by  thfi  releaac  of  four  fishermen.  The  account  of  the  ktUr  occurteiice  appearLHl  in  Holt's 
New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Post-Boy,  July  12,  1784  ;  "We  hear  that  on  Tuesday  last 
[July  10]  four  iishermeii  who  supply  the  Markets  in  this  City,  were  presseil  from  on  board 
their  Vessels,  and  canied  on  board  a  Tender  from  Halifax  lielonnins  to  one  of  his  Majesly's 
Ships  on  that  Station  ;  And  yesterday  mo  n  ng  [July  11]  wb  th  C  p  n  f  b  T  d 
came  on  shore  in  hia  Barge,  n  mob  sudubnl  sue  lil  d  and  se  .ed  tl  Boat,  h  t  ff  re  I 
Injury  to  the  Captain,  who,  it  h  add,  piihh  lydlrellg!  hrd  iffl 

to  release  the  Fishermen,  and  going  into  th  (,  ITee  hu  wte  Idl  dnOd  f 
that  puiiiose.  Meanwhile  the  mob  with  great  h  t  ng  Ingged  th  Boat  h  h  tre  t 
to  the  middle  of  the  Green  in  the  Fields  [CW/ ff  "  f  i  ]«h  re  h  y  burned  and  d  9t  yd 
her,  and  dispersed  as  suddenly  as  they  met,  without  doing  any  other  mischief ,  some  of  the 
Company  went  on.board  the  Tender  with  the  Captain's  order  and  brought  the  Fishermen  on 
Shore.  The  Magistrates,  as  soon  as  they  had  notice,  sent  to  disperse  the  mob  and  seeura  the 
Boat,  tmt  the  business  was  finished  before  they  couhl  interpose.  The  Court  met  in  the  after- 
noon, tait  wore  unable  to  discover  any  of  the  Persons  concerned  in  the  Mischief. 

"Thei-ewaa  method  in  the  movements  of  this  tti-n  v<]iii:h  so  niifdimli/ assr.mblcd  atti  dragged 
a  boat  through  the  streets  from  the  foot  of  Wall  Street  to  the  City  Hall  Park,  —  under  the  very 
noses  of  the  military  who  occupied  the  Barracks  on  the  lino  of  Chambem  Street,  —  where  they 
bnmed  it,  and  then  dispersed  ax  suddenly  "s  llKy  met,  and  no  one  knew  or  would  tell  the 
magistrates  who  they  were  or  whither  they  went.  It  is  not  imprabable  but  that  there  existed 
at  that  time  an  organized  body  of  minute-men  who  assenibleil  on  signal,  and  retired  to  their 
several  oeeuiiations  without  fear  of  betrayal  hy  their  neighbors."  —  Dawsok. 
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much,  and  from  which  it  is  still  reaping  so  bountiful  a  harvest,  had  actu- 
ally been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commoug.  The  atmosphere  was 
at  oDce  charged,  as  it  were,  with  angry  resentment.  "  I  will  wear  nothing 
but  homespun,"  exclaimed  one.  "  I  will  stop  drinkii^  wine,"  echoed 
another,  amazed  that  wine  must  pay  a  new  duty.  "I  propose,"  cried 
a  third,  "that  we  dress  in  sheep-skins  with  the  wool  oa"  Ju(%e  Rob- 
ert E.  Livingston,^  of  Clermont,  exclaimed :  "  It  appears  plainly  that 
these  duties  are  only  the  beginning  of  evils.  The  stamp  duty,  they  tell 
us,  is  deferred  till  they  see  whether  the  colonies  will  take  the  yoke  upon 
themselves,  and  offer  something  else  as  certain.  They  talk,  too,  of  a  land 
tax,  and  to  us  the  Ministry  seems  to  be  running  mad." 

Three  months  later  news  reached  New  York  that  the  king  in  council 
had  dismembered  New  Hampshire,  and  thrown  into  New  York  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Connecticut  Eiver.  "  We  are  trietl  in  Council  about  lands 
worse  than  ever,"  wrote  John  Watts.  "  It  has  been  done  without  deter- 
mining property ;  New  Hampshire  had  gi'anted  a  prodigious  deal  of  it, 
and  the  proprietors  think  altering  jurisdiction,  neither  should  nor  can 
alter  property ;  those  who  obtain  emoluments  by  rcgranting  think  other- 
wise. Some  to  secure  a  title  at  all  events  reneft'  their  grants.  Some 
are  sulky  and  will  not.  Many  are  poor  and  cannot"  It  was  thought 
this  would  circumscribe  republicanism  in  New  England,  for  Otis  and 
others  were  speaking  bold  words  concerning  the  impending  stamp-tax. 
The  views  of  Otis  were  printed  and  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  agent  in 
London  Tbey  were  reprinted  there.  "  The  man  is  mad,"  exclaimed  one 
rf  the  nunisttri  Whit  thm  ?  said  Lord  Mansfield, "  one  madman  often 
makes  many  Masianiello  w  i'^  mad ;  nobody  doubted  it ;  yet  for  all  that 
he  overturned  the  _,>\ernment  if  Naples."  Boston  was  even  then  sign- 
ing a  l-oven^nt  to  eat  no  lamb  in  order  to  encourage  the  growth  and 
manufacture  of  wool  and  men  everywhere  were  entering  into  solemn 
agreement  to  use  no  single  article  of  British  manufacture,  not  even  to 
wear  black  clothes  for  mourning 

The  Fngli&h  statesmen  pinned   their  faith  to  the  superior  loyalty  of 

'  Judge  Robert  R.  Xivingston  (the  sains  of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  page  698)  and 
Margaret  Beokman  had  ten  children,  four  sons  ami  six  daughters.  Janet,  bom  in  1743, 
married  Gflneral  Richard  Montgomery,  the  hem  of  Quebec  ;  Robert  R.,  horn  in  1746,  was  the 
celebrated  chancellor  of  New  York  ;  Margaret,  bom  1748,  married  Thomas  Tillotaon  of  Rhine- 
beck  ;  Henry  B.,  horn  in  17(i0,  was  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  ;  Catharine,  bom  in 
1752,  married  R«v.  Freeborn  Garretson  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  (lioneem  of  the  Methodist 
<^'hureliin  thb  countiy  ;  John  K.,  bom  in  1755,  was  a  [miminent  merchant ;  Gertrude,  bom 
id  17H7,  marrieil  the  celebrated  general,  jiolitician,  govi'mor,  and  judge,  Moi^an  Ijewis ;  -To- 
anna,  horn  in  17.')d,  marrieil  the  stirring  politician  Peter  R.  Livingston  ;  Ali<la,  lom  in  1761, 
married  the  distinguiBhed  General  John  Armstrong,  Miiiist'T  to  France,  Secretary  of  War, 
etc.  ;  Edward,  bom  in  1764,  was  the  ei-Iel.tated  mayor  of  New  York,  law-giv.T,  aiith. 
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New  York ;  and  yet  no  colony  wlis  more  impatient  of  control,  and  no- 
where was  the  spirit  of  resistance  at  that  momeut  so  strong.  The  mer- 
chants had  been  stung  with  the  obstacles  interposed  in  the  way  of  their 
business,  through  the  enforcement  of  obsolete,  and,  in  their  opinion,  un- 
just laws,  and  the  great  kndowners  reganled  arbiti-ary  taxation  as  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  their  rights  as  British  subjects  and  men.  Of 
such  elements  was  the  Assembly  coniposetl.  TJiis  body  convened  in  Sep- 
tember. Among  its  members  were  Philip  Livingston,  the  eminent  mer- 
chant, John  Cruger,  Leonard  Lispenaiil,  Frederick  Phiiipse,  second  lord 
of  Phiiipse  Manor,  Philip  Veiplanck,  William  Bayanl,  Peter  I>e  Ijincey, 
Daniel  Kissam,  Henry  Livingston,  Judge  Eobert  R.  Livingston,  and  oth- 
ers of  broad  intelligence  and  sterling  merit.  It  was  in  no  humor  to  wait 
for  concert  of  action  among  the  colonies.  It  plunged  straight  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  wrong.  It  adopted  a  memorial  adih'cssed  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  declaring,  in  l>old  but  courteous  lauguiigc,  tliat 
"  the  people  of  New  York  nobly  disdained  the  thought  of  ciaiming  liberty 
as  a  privily  " ;  but  founded  the  exemption  from  ungranted  and  compul- 
sory taxes,  upon  an  honorable,  solid,  and  stable  basis,  and  challenged  it, 
and  gloried  in  it  as  their  r^ht ;  and,  wielding  a  blade  of  exquisite  temper. 
New  York,  through  her  proud,  impulsive  Legislature,  peremptorily  de- 
manded a  voice  and  vot«  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

On  the  same  day  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con-espond  with  Eob- 
ert Charles,  the  agent  of  New  York  in  England,  of  which  Judge  Itobert 
R.  Livingston  was  made  chairman.  This  committee  was  instructed  to  cor- 
respond also,  during  the  recess  of  the  House, "  with  the  several  A.ssem- 
blies,  or  committees  of  Assemblies  on  this  continent,"  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Act  commonly  called  the  Sugar  Act;  and  concerning  the  Act  re- 
straining paper  bills  of  credit  in  the  colonies  from  being  legal  tender ; 
and  the  several  other  Acts  of  Parliament  lately  passed  with  relation  to 
the  trade  of  the  Northern  colonies ;  and  specially  of  the  dangers  which 
threaten  the  colonies  of  being  taxed  by  laws  passed  in  Great  Britain."  ^ 

Each  of  the  other  colonies  admitted  the  supremacy  of  Parliament, 
and  maintained  the  duty  of  obedience  to  its  acts,  however  erroneous,  until 
repealed.  Massachusetts  was  stirred  to  a  defense  of  chartered  privileges. 
New  York  had  neither  "  chartered  privileges  "  or  "  vested  rights  "  to  con- 
tend for,  and  fii-mly  declared,  from  the  very  first,  that  she  "  would  con- 
sider a  violation  of  her  rights  and  privileges,  even  by  Parliament,  an  act 
of  tyranny ;  and  would  abhor  the  power  which  might  inflict  it ;  and  as 
soon  as  able  cast  it  olT,  or  perhaps  try  to  obtain  better  terms  from  some 
other  power."     Illustrious  writers  have  fixim  time  to  time  ably  discussed 

■  Jiiwrnala  of  the  A'l'.mlity.     Umicni/i.     Dawsm. 
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the  question  as  to  whether  Massachusetts  or  Virf^inia  originated  the  Revo- 
lutionary Committees  of  Correspondence.  It  has  not  been  the  habit  of 
New  York  to  enter  into  fields  of  controversy  upon  such  subjects.  But  the 
records  of  her  Assembly  dispose  of  the  matter.  The  above  Committee  of 
Correspondence  was  appointed  by  New  York,  six  years  before  Massachu- 
setts immoitalized  herself  in  that  direction,  and  nine  years  in  advance  of 
Virginia. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Colden  was  a  conscientiou.s  servant  of  the  crown. 
He  was  no  favorite  among  the  magnates  of  New  York.     There  was  some- 
thing in  liis  nature  which  stiniu- 

lated  oppiisition.     He  was  rigid 

and  exacting,  and  set  like  flint  in 
his  own  opinions.  He  had  al- 
ways been  more  of  a  scholar  than 
astatesman;^  he  now  seemed  only 
zealous  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  king.  There  was  little 
confidence  and  harmony  between 
him  and  the  Council.  He  rarely 
saw  any  of  the  gentlemen  except 
at  formal  meetings,  John  Watts, 
polished,  witty,  and  sarcastic,  wrote 
to  Monckton,  "  O,  how  we  pant 
for  a  new  governor's  arrival !  even 
though  he  should  he  as  hot  as 
Potttaii  of  caa»iHa6er  coiQen  pepper-pot  itscIf,  't  is  better  than 

the  venomous  stream  we  at  pres- 
ent drink  from."  Oliver  De  Lancey  wrote  to  Monckton,  thanking  him 
for  attention  to  his  boys,  who  were  in  England  at  school,  and  added ;  "  I 
am  truly  concerned  that  tiie  present  Ministry  have  such  despotic  influ- 
ence in  Parliament  as  to  carry  measures  that  must  bring  immeiliate  dis- 
tress on  this  country,  and  consequently  so  on  our  mother  country.  The 
situation  we  are  in  with  Mr.  Colden  is  deplorable,  but  can't  last  long. 
Government  really  suffers  disreputation  in  such  hands." 

'  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  writing  of  Cadwallmler  CoWen,  says  ;  "  For  thp  great  variety  and 
eiteiit  of  his  learning,  his  unweariml  research,  his  talonts,  unil  the  public  sphere  which  ha 
filled,  he  may  justly  bo  placed  in  high  rank  among  the  distingiiiaheil  men  of  his  time." 
Among  the  products  of  his  industry  were :  "Olnwrvations  on  the  Trade  of  New  York"  ;  "An  Ac- 
count of  the  Climate  of  New  York  "  ;  "  Memorial  ooncarning  the  Fur-Trade  of  Hew  York  in 
1724"  ;  "  History  of  the  Five  Nations"  ;  "State  of  the  Lands  in  the  Province  of  New  York"  ; 
"Reports  on  the  Soil,  Climate,  eij;.,  of  New  York"  ;  "A  Botanical  Description  of  American 
Plants  "  ;  "  Obaorvations  on  Fevers  "  ;  "  Ohservations  on  Throat  Distempers  "  ;  '*  Reports  on 
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Golden  wrote  to  tho  Lords  of  the  faithfulness  with  which  he  had  inves- 
tigatetl  the  "  illicit  trade  "  of  New  York.  He  said,  since  so  many  of  his 
Majesty's  shijts  hiid  been  cruising  on  the  coast,  the  ti-ade  iu  teaa  and  gun- 
powder from  HoHand  and  Hambnrg  had  lieen  eflectually  suppi'osaed ;  it 
was  suspected,  however,  that  tea  in  small  quantities  was  imported  from 
the  Dutch  West  India  Islands,  the  vessels  running  into  creeks  and  har- 
bors, not  navigable  for  ships  of  war,  all  along  the  New  Jei'sey  shore  be- 
tween Sandy  Hook  and  Delaware  Bay,  and  northwanl,  on  the  Sound, 
where  there  were  many  such  iiarbora.  He  suggested  that  if  ships  were 
kept  continually  cruising  above  and  below  Sandy  Hook  it  would  be 
difficult  even  for  small  vessels  coming  from  sea  to  escape  them.^  He  re- 
ported the  New  York  Custom-House  officers  as  very  diligent.  He  said 
the  merchants  complained  bitterly  that  the  same  vigilance  was  not  main- 
tained at  the  other  ports ;  the  merchants  elsewhere  on  the  seaboard  were 
thus  enabled  to  undersell  them.  Captain  Kennedy  was  mentioned  as  in 
port  with  the  Gove^itry,  and  about  to  purchase  a  swift  running  sloop,  with 
which  to  "  look  into  and  examine  the  creeks  and  small  harbors  within  his 
station." 

In  the  midst  of  the  commotion  about  taxation,  Colden  insisted  upon 
the  right  of  appeals  from  the  common  law  courts  of  the  province  to  the 
governor  and  Council,  and  finally  to  the  kiug.  It  had  been  usual  to  bring 
questions  concerning  the  law  and  the  practice  in  these  courts,  by  writs  of 
error,  before  the  governor  and  Council  and  the  king  for  final  adjudication ; 
but  never  until  now,  had  an  appeal  —  by  which  tlie  entire  merits  of  the 
action,  as  well  as  the  law  and  the  action  of  the  courts  thereon,  could  be 
reviewed — been  entertained  by  the  provincial  government.  The  judges 
reflised  to  admit  such  appeals.  The  lawyers  declared  them  absolutely  un- 
constitutional. Chief  Justice  Horsemanden  made  a  speech  in  Council  giv- 
ing his  reasons  for  refusing  an  appeal,  which  was  printed  and  circulated, 
to  the  infinite  resentment  of  Colden.  The  latter  talked  about  suspending 
the  chief  justice,  but,  knowing  the  temper  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  Coun- 
cil, and  despairing  of  their  concurrence,  referred  the  matter  to  the  king.' 

the  State  of  Indian  Affairs,  1751  "  ;  "  Principles  of  Action  in  Matter,  anil  tlie  Motion  of  tlie 
Planets"  ;  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Care  of  Cancer"  ;  "An  Essay  on  the  Viituea  of  the  Plant 
called  the  Great  Water  Dock"  ;  "Observations  on  Smith's  History  of  New  York";  "An 
IntixMluotion  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy  "  i  "An  Inqniry  into  the  Principles  _of  Vital  Mo- 
tion"; "  A  Translation  of  the  Letters  of  Cicero  "  ;  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Operation  of  Intel- 
lect among  Animals  "  ;  "Of  the  Essential  Properties  of  Light  "  ;  "  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Physic  "  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  papers  on  public  affairs,  and  scientific  aub- 
joota  i  also  an  immenae  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  age  in 
Knropp  and  America. 

'  LieiUcnaiU-Giiveryior  Colden  to  Ike  Earl  vf  Halifax,  Octflber  9,  1764.  -,  . 
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Judge  Robert  R-  LiviDgston,  who  liiwl  been  appointed  to  the  bench  by 
Governor  Monckton,  wrote  to  the  latter,  that  he  was  confident  Golden  had 
inisiutierpreted  the  royal  instruetious ;  hu  believed  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Ministry  that  New  York  should  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land; and  that  those  laws  were  better  known  and  more  strictly  adhered 
to  in  New  York  than  any  other  province.  He  could  see  no  possible 
advantage  to  the  crown  from  such  irregular  practice.  "  It  is  certainly 
better,"  said  he,  "that  causes  should  be  determined  before  those  who 
make  the  law  their  study,  than  that  the  time  of  the  governor  and  Council 
should  be  taken  up  with  private  concerns." 

Golden  complained  of  the  dangerous  combination  which  existed  be- 
tween the  bench  and  the  bar  of  New  York.  He  wrote  to  the  Lords  that 
before  the  administration  came  into  his  hands  the  profession  of  the  law  had 
been  encouraged,  and  had  now  gained  pernicious  influence.  The  judges 
and  principal  lawyers  were  piuprietors  of  extravagant  grants  of  land,  or 
connected  with  such  by  marriage.  Tliey  labored  to  excite  popular  dissat- 
isfaction and  tumults,  until  it  was  no  marvel  that  the  people  thought 
they  eould  intimidate  a  governor,  and  were  so  foolish  as  to  attempt  to  play 
a  similar  game  upon  the  king's  ministers  and  the  British  Parliament.' 

Judge  Eobert  E.  Livingston  said  "  the  affair  might  have  been  managed 
with  much  less  noise,  if  Colden's  fondness  for  showii^  himself  in  law 
matters,  superior  to  the  whole  body  of  the  law  had  permitted."^  He, 
Golden,  spoke  of  Juries  with  contempt,  represented  lawyers  as  regard- 
ing only  their  own  interests,  said  judges  were  fond  of  power;  and  he 
treated  the  Council  contemptuously  because  they  differed  widely  from 
him  in  their  judgments. 

Watts  wrote  to  Monckton,  that  the  Council  had  been  accused  by  the 
"old  mischief-maker"  of  opposing  prerc^tives,  king's  instructions,  etc.; 
but  that  the  point  rested  upon  the  true  legal  meaning  of  an  instruction, 
upon  which  solemn  advice  had  been  taken.  The  opinion  expressed  by 
the  whole  Iwdy  of  law  in  New  York,  had  been  supported  by  the  opinion 
of  the  chief  justice  and  lawyers  of  both  Philadelphia  and  New  Jersey. 
"  Greater  testimonies  were  not  to  be  obtained  on  this  side  of  the  water."  ^ 
Eeferring  to  Golden,  he  said,  "  the  old  body  was  always  disliked  enough, 
but  now  the  people  would  prefer  Beelzebub  himself  to  him.  Whatever 
he  r^ht,  I  wish  the  old  fellow  had  had  more  sense  than  to  bring  such 
a  critical  thing  into  dispute  in  these  sore  times.     It  could  easily  have 

1  TJie  pcHtiona  ftml  memorials  that  were  sent  to  England  by  the  New  York  Assembly  were 
never  seen  by  Colden. 

*  Robert  R.  Livingsloit  to  General  Moncklini,  February  23,  1765. 

*  Watta  to  Moncktm,  January  1%,  1765, 
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been  avoided ;  there  never  was  a  precedent  since  the  colony  was  settled, 
but,  like  Satan,  he  would  damn  himself  and  his  posterity  to  appear  great, 
which  he  thinks  such  controversies  make  him,  having  au  unbounded 
opinion  of  his  own  parts,  and  being  ready  to  sink  all  America,  right  or 
wrong,  for  prerogative." 

Wilham  Smith,  Jr.,  wrote  to  Monckton,  that  the  "  unseasonable  attempt 
of  Colden  to  introduce  an  innovation  had  inflamed  the  whole  country."' 
The  people  believed  the  crown  was  aiming  t«  deprive  tliem  of  tlieir  most 
valuable  rights.  Smith  said  it  was  vividly  remembered  that  in  Clinton's 
time  Colden  had  been  voted  an  enemy  to  New  York ;  and  now  he  was 
the  object  of  suspicion  and  cordial  hatred. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act  was  spirited  and  obstinate.  It  had  been  represented  i76b, 
to  the  king  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  December  11,1764,  that  the  F*''- 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  through  its  votes  in  June,  and  the  Assem- 
bly of  New  York,  by  its  address  to  Colden  in  September,  had  been  guilty 
"  of  the  most  indecent  respect  to  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain."  The 
Pi'ivy  Council  reported  this  "  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  consequence  to 
the  kingdom."  The  American  question  was  presented  by  Geoi^e  III.  on 
openii^  the  session,  January  10,  as  one  of  "obedience  to  the  laws  and 
respect  for  the  legislative  authority  of  the  kingdom." 

The  Ministry  resolved  to  he  temperate  but  firm,  and  were  complacently 
confident.  Grenville  listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  American 
agents  in  London,  and  abounded  in  gentle  words.  "Preserve. modera- 
tion," he  said.  "  Eesentments  indecently  expressed  on  one  side  of  the 
water  will  naturally  produce  resentments  on  the  other.  I  take  no  pleas- 
ure in  bringing  upon  myself  the  wrath  of  the  colonists,  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  my  office  to  manage  the  revenue." 

Some  of  the  Lords  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  American  representation, 
while  Grenville  secretly  resolved  to  propose  it  indirectly.  Others  de- 
clared that  America  was  as  virtually  represented  in  Parliament  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  Beckfoi-d,  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  London,  a  friend  of  Pitt,  and  himself  a  large  owner  of 
West  India  estates,  declared  boldly  that  "  taxing  America  for  the  sake  of 
raising  a  revenue  would  never  do,"  Bari^,  the  companion  and  friend  of 
Wolfe,  and  sharer  of  the  dangers  and  glories  of  Quebec,  taunted  the  House 
with  ignorance  of  American  affairs,  which  broi^ht  Townshend,  the  reputed 
master  of  American  affairs,  quickly  to  his  feet  At  the  close  of  an  exhaus- 
tive argument  concerning  the  equity  of  taxation,  as  proposed,  he  said,  "will 
these  American  children,  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  by  our  indulgence 

•  William.  Smith,  Jr..  to  Mtmd:lun,  January  25,  1765.  ^"^  /-* /-\ n I /^ 
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to  strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,  grudge  to  contribute 
their  mite  to  reheve  us  from  the  heavy  burden  under  which  we  he  ? " 
Barnj  responded,  with  eyes  emitting  iire,  and  outstretched  arm ;  — 

"  Tkey planted  by  YOUii  care  !  No ;  your  oppression  planted  thcra  in  America. 
They  fled  from  your  tyranny  to  a  then  uncultivated,  inhospitable  country ; 
where  they  exposed  themselves  to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  haman 
nature  is  liable,  and  among  others  to  the  cruelties  of  a  savage  foe,  the  most 
subtle,  and  I  will  take  it  upon  mo  to  say,  the  most  formidable,  of  auy  people 
upon  the  face  of  God's  earth ;  and  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English 
liberty,  they  met  such  hardships  with  pleasure,  compared  with  those  they 
suffered  in  their  own  country,  from  the  hands  of  those  who  should  he  their 
friends.  They  nomisked  by  yovr  iridulyence  /  They  grew  by  your  neglect  of 
them.  As  soon  as  you  began  to  care  about  them,  that  care  was  exercised  in 
sending  persons  to  rale  them  in  one  department  and  another,  who  were,  perhaps, 
the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some  members  of  this  house,  sent  to  spy  out  their 
liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  actions,  and  to  prey  upon  thera,  —  mcu  whose 
behavior  on  many  occasions  has  caused  the  blood  of  those  sons  of  lauBitiY  to 
recoil  within  them ;  men  promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice  ;  some  who, 
to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  escape  being 
brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice  in  their  own.  Tkey  protected  by  your 
arms  !  They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defense  ;  have  exerted  a  valor, 
amidst  constant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the  defense  of  a  country  whose  fron- 
tier was  drenched  in  biood,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded  all  its  little  savings 
to  your  emolument.  And  believe  me,— remember  T  this  day  told  you  so,- — the 
same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated  that  people  at  first  will  aecompany  them 
still.  But  prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further,  flod  knows  I  do 
not  at  tills  time  speak  from  motives  of  party  heat ;  what  I  deliver  an!  the  genu- 
ine sentiments  of  my  heart.  However  superior  to  me  in  g'eneral  knowledge  and 
experience  the  respectable  body  of  this  house  may  be,  yet  I  claim  to  know  more 
of  America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  conversant  in  tliat  country. 
The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has ;  but  a 
people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they  should 
be  violated.     Cut  the  subject  is  too  delicate  ;   I  will  say  no  more." 

It  was  an  unpremeditated  speech,  and  was  only  regarded  by  the  mem- 
bers at  the  time  as  a  solid  hit  at  Townshend ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
debate  seemed  languid,  and  at  midniglit  the  House  adjourned.  In  the 
gallery  sat  Jared  Ingersoll,  the  agent  of  Connecticut,  who,  delighted  with 
Barak's  sentiments,  sent  a  report  of  his  speech  to  New  London,  where  it 
was  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  town.  May  liad  not  shed  its  blos- 
soms before  the  words  of  Ban'ii  were  in  every  village  and  liandet  in  Amer- 
ica.    Midsummer  found   them  distributed  through  Canada  in  Freasii.  ■ 
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And  the  uanie,  SOKs  of  LiUKitTV,  wliicli  liiul  I'alleii  bo  iiLitiimlly  i'rom  his 
lips,  rang  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 

The  petitions  of  the  colonists  and  the  efforts  of  their  agents  were  of  no 
avail.  The  tiife  was  irresistible.  "  We  might,"  said  Franklin, "  as  well 
Imve  hindered  the  sun's  setting."  On  the  27th  of  February  tlie  Stainjt 
Act  jwissetl  tlie  House  of  Commons.  It  wiis  to  take  effect  on  the  fii-st 
day  of  the  next  November.  On  the  8th  of  March,  the  bill  was  agi'eed 
to  by  the  Lords  without  liaving  encountered  an  amendment,  debate, 
protest,  division,  or  dissentient  vote.^  At  that  moment  the  king  was  ill ; 
absolutely  inama  As  he  could  not  ratify  the  Act  in  person,  tlie  royal 
assent  was  obtained  by  commission ;  the  bit  of  jmrchment  l>ore  the  sign 
of  his  band,  scrawled  in  the  flickering  light  of  a  clouded  reasou.  And 
that  was  what  gjive  validity  to  the  instrument. 

The  stamped  paper  was  duly  prepared.  Grenvjlle  adopted  what  he  es- 
teemed the  soothing  jiolicy  of  selecting  the  princijial  stamp-officers  from 
among  the  Americans  themselves ;  and  they  were  duly  qualified.  "  Now, 
gentlemen,"  said  he, "  take  the  business  iuto  your  own  hands ;  you  will  see 
how  and  wbere  it  pinches,  and  will  certainly  let  us  know  it ;  in  which 
case  it  shall  he  eased." 

It  was  generally  believed,  even  by  the  American  agents,  that  the  stamp 
tax  woidd  be  peacefully  levied.  No  one  imagined  the  colonies  would 
think  of  disputing  the  matter  with  Parliament  at  the  point  of  the  swoni. 
Otis  and  Fitch  and  Hutchinson  had  all  admitted  the  right  of  I'ai-lia- 
ment  to  tax,  and  had  said,  "  If  the  Act  becomes  a  law  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  submit."  Fi'anklin  wrote  from  London,  "It  will  fall  par- 
ticularly hard  on  us  lawyers  and  printers,"  never  doubting  it  would  go 
into  effect. 

The  statesmen  of  England  were  jubilant.  No  tax  was  ever  laid  with 
more  general  approbation  at  the  last.  The  Act  seemed  sure  to  enforce  it- 
self. Unless  stamps  were  used  marriages  would  be  null,  notes  of  hand 
valueless,  ships  at  sea  prizes  to  the  first  captors,  suits  at  law  impossible, 
transfers  of  real  estate  invalid,  inheritances  irreclaimable. 

The  news  was  received  in  America  with  disgust.  "This  single  stroke 
has  lost  Great  Britain  the  affection  of  all  her  colonies ;  what  can  be  ex- 
pected but  discontent  for  a  while,  and  in  the  end  open  opposition  ? "  wrote 
William  Smith,  Jr.  "  The  task  may  seem  easier  in  theoiy  than  prove  in 
the  execution ;  I  cannot  conceive  there  will  be  silver  or  gold  enough  in 
the  colonies  to  carry  this  Act  through,"  wrote  John  Watts. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  association  known  as  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
was  owauized,  and  extended  from  Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina.     New 
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York  was  tiie  cential  jioint  from  wliich  coiiimuni cations  wcro  despatched 
The  post-ofEic«s  were  under  the  control  of  the  goveruuieut,  and  as  the  ut- 
most secrecy  was  esteemed  esserktiai,  special  messengei'S  carried  intelli- 
gence on  all  extraordinary  occasions,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  insure 
harmony  in  action.  An  agent  in  England  furnished  information  of  what 
was  transpiring  across  the  water. 

Outwardly  New  York  remained  quiet.  New  England  was  slow  to 
anger,  and  the  Statfis  farther  south  appeared  to  acquiesce.  But  it  was 
the  quiet  which  precedes  the  storm.  While  consternation  took  posses.sion 
of  men's  minds  all  along  the  American  seaboard,  and  threadbare  and 
patched  coats  became  the  fashion,  an  American  congrea?  was  proposed  by 
Otis,  without  consent  of  the  king,  to  deliberate  upon  the  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Letters  were  sent  to  every  assembly  on  the  continent,  proposing 
that  committees  should  be  appointed  to  meet  in  New  York,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  October.  It  was  a  novel  proceeding.  Many  pronounced  it  vis- 
ionary and  impracticable.  But  union  was  the  hope  of  Otis.  At  the  same 
moment  Virginia  was  preparing,  at  least  in  theory,  to  resist  the  execution 
of  the  stamp  tax  ;  resolutions  were  being  passed  in  her  Legislature,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  dominion  inherited  from  the  first  settlers  equal  fran- 
chises with  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  that  their  rights  had  never  lieen 
forfeited  or  given  up  ;  that  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  had  the  sole 
right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  on  the  inhabitants ;  and,  furthermore,  that 
no  man  in  the  colony  was  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  tax-law  other 
than  those  made  by  their  own  General  Assembly,  and  whoever  should, 
by  speaking  or  writing,  maintain  the  contrary  was  an  enemy  to  the 
colony. 

SimiJtaneously  with  these  movements  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  the 
reprint  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  hawked  through  the  streets  of  New  York  as  the 
"  folly  of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America."  The  newspapers  were  filled 
with  taunts  and  covert  threats,  and  articles  from  the  pens  of  able  an<i  intel- 
gent  writers  appeared  in  every  issue.  An  essay,  signed  "  Freeman,"  was 
continued  through  several  numbers,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  John  Morin  Scott.'  It  contained  sound  sober  reasoning.  "  It  is  not 
the  tax,  it  is  the  unconstitutional  manner  of  imposing  it,  that  is  the  great 
subject  of  uneasiness  in  the  colonies,"  said  the  lawyer.  "The  absui-dity 
of  our  being  represented  in  Parliament  is  so  glaring  that  it  is  almost  an 
affront  to  common  sense  to  use  arguments  to  expose  it.  The  taxation  of 
America  is  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  and  what  the  Parliament  of  England 
has  no  right  to  impose."  The  English  constitution  was  carefully  analyzed, 
and  declared  to  have  within  itself  the  principle  of  self-preservation,  cor- 

1  JVeio  York  Oa:^lie,  Nus.  1170,  1171,  1173.  ^-->  i 
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rection,  and  improvoment,  iu  sliort,  reiil  excellence,  and  no  eolur  of  pie- 
text  for  oppression.     The  wriUir  went  on  to  suy  :  — 

"  If  the  interests  of  the  mother  country  iinil  her  iMilouics  cainiut  bi;  madu  ti) 
coincide,  if  the  siuiic  constitution  may  not  biki;  phice  in  hotli,  if  the  welfare  of 
England  necessarily  requinss  the  sacrifiw;  of  the  most  natural  riyhts  of  tlie  colo- 
nies,—  their  right  of  making  their  own  laws,  and  dis[)osinj^  of  their  own  proji- ' 
erty  by  representatives  of  their  own  choosin;,',  —  if  such  is  I'cally  tlio  cam;  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  tltai  die  connection  between  t/iem  oiiffht  to  cease ; 
and  sooner  or  later  it  must  inevitably  cease.  The  English  govemmoiit  cannot 
long  act  toward  a  part  of  its  dominions  upon  principles  diametricidly  opposed  to 
its  own,  without  losing  itself  in  the  slavery  it  would  innmse  uim>ii  the  colonies, 
or  leaving  them  to  throw  it  off  and  assert  their  own  freedom.  'I'hen!  never  can 
be  a  disposition  in  the  colonies  to  break  off  their  connection  witli  tlio  mother 
country,  so  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  have  the  full  eiijfiyiiieiit  of  those  rights 

to  which  the  English  Constitution  entitles  tliem Tliey  desire  no  more  ; 

nor  can  they  be  satistied  with  less." 

"  Thus,"  says  the  distinguished  Eancrcjft,  "  New  York  poiiited  to  iude- 
pendence." 

These  sentiments  were  seized  and  reprinted  by  nearly  every  newspaper 
in  America ;  they  were  approved  by  the  most  learned  and  judicious,  and 
even  formed  a  part  of  the  instructions  of  South  Cai'olina  to  her  agent  in 
England.! 

The  clergy,  beyond  any  other  class  of  men,  nursed  the  flame  which  was 
kindling.  The  first  printed  article  pointing  towards  unqualified  rebellion 
when  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  enforce  the  stamp  tax,  was  from  the 
pen  of  Rev.  Stephen  Johnson,  "the  sincere  and  fervid  jiastor  of  the  first 
church  in  Lyme,  Connecticut."'  "Bute,  Bedford,  and  Grenville  will  be 
held  in  remembrance  by  Americans  as  an  aborainatiou,  execration,  and 
curse,"  he  said.  His  stirring  words  obtained  a  place  in  the  Connecticut 
papers,  through  the  diplomacy  of  John  McCunly,  a  Scotch-Irish  gentle- 
man of  fortune,  residing  in  Lyme.*    Pamphlets  of  a  similar  character 

'  Stmlh  CuToliiia  to  Garth,  December  ]6,  1765. 

''  Bancroft,  V.  320.  Bev.  Stephen  Johnson  was  tlio  son  of  Natlianiel  Johnson  and  Sariih 
Ogden,  o!  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  tlie  great  grandson  of  John  Ogden,  who  founded  Eliiabcth- 

'  John  MoCurdy  was  the  "Irish  gentleman"  mentioned  by  Gordon  and  Hollister  as 
"friendly  to  the  causa  of  Liberty."  He  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  E«v.  Stephen 
Johnson.  The  McCurdy  mansion  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  ivhere  many  ot  these  papers  weiB 
written,  is  still  standing,  an  interesting  historical  landmark,  and  is  occupied  by  the  gi-andson 
of  the  patriot,  Hon.  Charles  Johnson  McCnnly,  the  eminent  jurist,  Lientenant-Governor 
of  Connecticut,  United  States  Minister  to  Austria,  etc.  Robrit  H.  Md^urdy,  the  well-kuown 
great  importing  merchant  of  Hew  Yui-k  (.ity,  i .  rUo  a  grandson.  ^-->  i 
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■were  privately  printed  and  scattered  broadcast.  "  Treason ! "  exclaimed 
the  officers  of  the  government,  when  they  saw  them  upon  their  tables, 
without  knowing  how  they  came  there  or  by  wJiom  written.  John 
McCurdy  was  in  New  York  in  August,  and,  learning  that  treasonable 
resolves  were  being  handed  about  with  great  privacy,  while  as  yet  no  one 
■  had  the  courage  to  publish  them,  he  asked  for,  and  with  mai-ked  precau- 
tion was  permitted  to  take  a  copy.  He  carried  them  to  New  England, 
where  he  caused  them  to  be  secretly  printed,  and  immediately  aftei'wards 
spread  far  and  wide  without  reserve. 

"The  weekly  newspapers  are  filled  with  every  falsehood  malice  can 
invent  to  excite  the  people  to  sedition  and  disobedience  of  the  laws," 
wrote  Golden. 

"  You  will  think  the  printers  all  mad.  Holt  particularly,"  wrote  John 
Watts  to  a  correspondent  in  Loudon.  "  He  has  been  cautioned  over  and 
over  again,  and  would  have  been  prosecuted,  but  people's  minds  are  so 
inflamed  about  this  Stamp  Act,  that  it  would  only  be  exposing  the  gov- 
ernment to  attempt  it ;  what  will  be  the  end  of  all  this  bitterness,  I  own 

I  can't  see The  wearing  of  what  plain  cloths  the  country  atibnis, 

and  being  content  with  cheap  dress,  mnst  affect  the  British  manufactures 
exceedingly,  and  will  raise  a  riotous  mob  there  as  soon  as  any  one  thing." 

The  first  popular  outbreak  was  against  the  stamp-officers  themselves. 
"Why  allow  a  stamp- collector  upon  this  side  of  the  water  at  all?" 
whispered  one  and  another.  Grenville's  policy  in  appointing  Americans 
was  but  the  addition  of  fuel  to  the  fire.  "  It  will  be  as  in  the  AVest 
Indies,  negro  overseers  are  always  the  most  cruel,"  was  the  cry.  The 
names  of  the  stamp-officers  were  published  in  Boston,  August  8.  "  Had 
you  not  rather  these  duties  should  be  collected  by  your  brethren  than  by 
foreigners  ? "  said  a  friend  of  Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut,  who  had  just 
arrived,  duly  qualified.  "  No,  vile  miscreant !  Indeed,  we  had  not," 
exclaimed  Da^et  of  New  Haven.  "  If  your  father  must  die,  is  there  no 
defect  in  filial  duty  in  becoming  hia  executioner  in  order  to  secure  the 
hangman's  fees  ?  If  the  ruin  of  our  country  is  decreed,  are  you  free  from 
blame  for  taking  part  in  the  plunder  ? " 

Within  a  week  the  effigy  of  the  Massachusetts  stamp-officer,  Oliver,  was 
swinging,  one  morning  at  daybreak,  on  the  bough  of  a  stately  elm,  near 
the  entrance  to  Boston.  .It  was  tricked  out  with  the  cmblen^  of  Bute 
and  Grenville,  and  thousands  collected  to  gaze  upon  the  grotescLue  specta- 
cle. Chief  Justice  Hutchinson  ordered  the  sheriff'  to  remove  it,  but  the 
people,  said  "  We  will  take  it  down  ourselves  at  evening,"  And  they  did. 
A  niidtitude,  moving  in  order,  bore  the  image  on  a  bier  directly  through 
the  Old  State  House,  and  under  the  Council  Chamber  itaelf,  shouting  at 
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the  top  of  tlictr  vijiutis,  "  Lilnirty,  PmiHirty,  iind  no  SLituijw."  'i'lii;y  tlieii 
built  a  fiiiierul  ]>yi'e  for  the  etliyy  in  Irout  iil'  Olivur's  house.  Ilntrliiii- 
soD  directed  the  colouel  of  the  militia  to  heat  iiii  ahiiTii.  "  My  dniiitiiiurs 
are  all  in  tlio  moh,"  was  the  reply.  Hutchiiisou  triuil  to  iliKpci'SC  the 
crowd,  and  was  ohliged  to  run  for  his  lifo.  Oliver  ])riidently  I'eaigned  tlio 
next  day.  Hutcliiuson  was  suspected  of  fiivorlufj  tlie  Stiinqi  Act,  ami  tlui 
i-ougher  spirits  WTOuglit  each  other  int*i  a  i'liiiizj',  and,  collecting  at  night- 
fall, a  day  or  two  later,  in  a  mixed  crowd,  destroyed  his  house,  furnitui'c, 
hooks,  manuscripts,  and  scattered  his  plate  and  ready  money ;  the  morning 
found  what  had  been  his  home,  a  misemblc  ruin.  Tlic  citizens  oC  ]iostou 
denounced  such  outrages,  and  in  tiswu-meeting  the  next  day  pledged 
themselves  to  suppress  the  like  disorders  for  the  future.  But  tlie  old 
elm  was  solenndy  named  "  the  Tree  of  Liberty." 

Of  Rhode  Island,  Gage  wrote,  "that  little  turbulent  colony  raised  a 
mob  likewise."  And  the  "  mob  "  compelled  the  st;imp-iniister  to  resign. 
Maryland  was  in  commotion;  a  party  of  four  or  five  huudreil,  at  Anna]>- 
olis,  pulled  down  a  house  wliich  was  in  process  of  repiirs,  sujipo.sed  for 
the  sale  of  the  stamps.  Hood,  the  stamp-master,  took  refuge  in  the  fort 
at  New  York.  Connecticut  waited  quietly  until  Ingersoll  was  within  her 
own  borders.  The  famous  crusade  of  five  hundred  mounted  men  from 
New  London  and  Windham  Counties,  who  met  him  in  the  woods  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  as  he  was  riding  towards  Hartfonl  to  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  government,  has  been  many  times  graphically 
portrayed ;  the  scene  also  in  the  main  street  of  Wetliersfield,  where  they 
compelled  him  to  resign,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  escoited  him 
to  Hartford.  He  rode  a  white  horse.  Some  one  asked  him,  jocosely, 
what  he  was  thinking  about. 

"  Death  on  a  pale  horse,  and  hell  following,"  was  his  quick  retort. 

He  was  conducted  to  the  Court-House,  and  ordered  to  read  his  recan- 
tation witldn  hearing  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  shout  "  Liberty  and  Prop- 
erty "  three  times,  which  he  did,  swinging  his'  hat  above  his  head  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  captors.  Coxe,  the  stamp-master  of  New  Jersey, 
renounced  his  place,  and  the  whole  South,  beyond  Maryland,  passed  reso- 
lutions to  resist  the  operation  of  the  law.  The  last  to  yield,  north  of  tlie 
Potomac,  was  John  Hughes,  a  Quaker  of  Philadelphia,  who,  as  he  lay 
desperately  ill,  heard  muffled  drums  beat  through  the  city,  and  the  State 
House  bell  rir^,  muffled,  and  the  tramping  of  people  about  his  house  to 
demand  his  resignation.  Thus  was  his  written  promise,  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  putting  the  Stamp  Act  into  execution,  extorted.  The  islands 
of  Jamaica  and  St.  Christopher,  the  colonies  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  even  Canada,  revolted  at  the  degrading  statute,  and  deter- 
mmed  to  oppose  it  ,  ,.,^^  ^,^  GoOgle 
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New  York  all  this  time  was  watched  with  intense  interest.  Aside 
from  beiug  the  most  important  city  on  this  continent,  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  standing  army  of  Great  Britain  in  America.  The  fearless- 
ness of  her  press  astonished  not  only  her  neighbora,  but  the  statesmen 
across  the  water.  "  Ever  since  the  matter  of  appeals  was  disputed  last 
winter,"  wrote  Golden  to  Secretary  Conway,  "the  judges  and  lawyers 
have  been  publishing  infamous  articles  to  reader  me  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people."  James  McEvers,  who  had  been  appointed  stamp-distrib- 
utor for  New  York,  was  unwilling  to  take  the  stamps  in  custody  on  their 
arrival,  and  sent  a  letter  of  resignation  to  Golden,  who  was  at  his  country- 
seat  at  Spring  Hill,  Long  Island.* 

Golden  repaired  immediately  to  his  residence  in  the  fort,  and  wrote  to 
General  Gage  for  a  military  force  sufficient  to  effectually  prevent  sedition 
and  tumult  "  You  shall  have  as  many  troops  as  you  demand,  and  can 
find  quarters  for,"  was  the  response.  At  the  same  time  Gage  recom- 
mended the  "  severe  exertion  of  civil  power."  "  McEvers  is  terrified," 
wrote  Golden  to  Conway,  "  but  I  shall  not  be  intimidated ;  I  shall  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  have  the  stamped  paper  distributed  at  the 
time  appointed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament"     In  closing,  he  said :  — 

"  I  have  at  all  times  endeavored  to  perform  my  duty,  and  in  some  instances 
where  I  perceived  the  doing  of  it  would  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  my  private 
interest ;  and  I  beg  you  will  he  assured,  sir,  that  I  shall  continue  to  do  so 
while  the  administration  is  in  my  hands."  ^ 

But  Golden  met  with  unexpected  difficulties.  The  secret  correspond- 
ence of  the  Sous  of  Liberty  baffled  bis  vigilance,  notwithstanding 
that  postmasters  and  postriders  were  brought  before  him,  and  examined. 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress  assembled  in  the  City  Hall  on  the  Tth  of  Octo- 
ber, in  spite  of  hia  vehement  declaration  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  un- 
precedeuted,  and  illegal,  and  that  he  should  give  it  no  countenance. 
The  press  of  New  York  continued  to  deny  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies,  and  a  new  paper,  called  "  The  Constitutional  Courant,"  with 
the  device  of  a  snake,  cut  into  parts  (to  represent  the  colonies),  with 
"Join  or  Die"  as  a  motto,  actually  appeared,  and  had  an  immense  sale  at 
the  very  moment  the  fort  was  being  jjut  in  a  state  of  offense  and  defense, 
and  while  Major  James  of  the  artillery  was  hurrying  to  increase  his  stock 
of  powder,  shot,  and  shells.^     "  Join  or  Die  "  was  echoed  far  and  wide,  as 

1  McEvers  to  Colden.     New  York  Col.  MSS.,  VII.  761. 

*  Lieulenaiit-GiwcTnoT  Golden  to  Seerdary  Conioay,  September  23,  1765. 

*  This  paper  was  privately  printed  in  Woodbridge,  New  Jersey,  and  reprinted  in  both 
New  York  and  Boston.     Colden  tried  to  discover  the  printer,  but  failed. 
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was  ruiiioi-ed  that  Major  James  had  sjiiil  lie  would  "  cram  tin; 
)s  down  the  throats  wf  the  iwople  with  tliu  oiid  of  his  sword."  "  Thi«e 
or  four  popular  lawyers  who  have  mised  this  spirit  of  iusubordinatiou 
cannot  be  curbed  without  proper  jiidyes,"  wrote  Golden,  dtispairiugly. 
Even  then  the  sterling  merchants  were  carefully  prepai-ing  an  ayreeineat 
to  send  no  new  orders  for  goods  or  merclmndise,  to  countermand  all 
ibrmer  orders,  and  not  even  to  receive  goods  on  commission  unless  the 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed. 

New  York  was  represented  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  by  Judge  Iloh- 
ert  E.  Livingston,  Mayor  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  Leonard  Lis- 
penard,'  and  William  Bayard.  Its  deliberations  occupied  three  weeks. 
Tlie  members  believed  themselves  responsible  for  the  liberties  of  the  con- 

'  Leonard  Lia|)enai'd  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1716.  He  was  the  son  of  An- 
thony Lisi)eiiard,  Jr.,  and  grandson  of  Anthony  Lispenard,  a  Huguenot  rufiigiw  who  came  to 
New  York  nbout  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  tentiiry.  He  maniial,  in  1711,  Alice,  daugh 
ter  of  Anthony  Rutgers.  This  lady  inherited  from  her  father,  wlio  died  in  1 716,  one  third  of 
the  extensive  grants  which  he  had  received  from  George  11.  ;  and  Lis|ienaiil  [lui'olittsed,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1748,  from  tlje  two  sistoi-s  of  his  wife  (one  of  whom  was  Mrs.  Uev.  Dr.  Bal-clay), 
the  I'emaining  two-thirds,  thus  Tiecomiog  proprietor  of  the  wliole.  Tliis  was  tlie  origin  of  what 
lias  since  been  known  as  tha  Usjienard  estate.  Lispenard  was  a  large  merchant,  was  alderman 
of  the  city  for  a  dozen  or  more  yeaiii,  was  one  of  the  active  members  of  tlie  Stomp  Act  Congress, 
and  was  connected  with  nearly  all  the  later  im|>ortant  committees.  He  was  a  niemlicr  of  the 
Assembly  from  1765  to  1787.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Soeiety  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  and  one  of  its  first  governors  from  1770  to  1777.  He  was  also  treasurer  of 
King's  College  for  a  long  period.  His  country  mansion  was  on  Lispenard  Hill,  a  handsome 
elevation  overlooking  wliat  was  afterwards  St.  John's  Square.  The  center  of  this  hill  was  the 
present  janction  of  Hudson  and  Desbrosses  Streets.  He  had  tliree  cliildren  :  1,  Leonard  ;  2, 
Anthony  ;  3,  Cornelia,  who  married  Thomas  Marston  of  New  York.  Leonard  Lispenard,  Jr. , 
was  bom  in  1743,  and  was  one  of  nine  who  graduated  from  King's  College  in  1762.  He  was  a 
merchant  and  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  traveleil  extensively  in  Europe,  and 
was  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  line  education  and  intelligence,  and  gi'eat  symmetry  of  character. 
He  was  the  proprietor  of  the  property  known  as  "  Davenport's  Neck  "  in  New  Roobelle, 
wl  e  h  had  a  summer  residence.  He  never  marrieii.  His  brother  Anthony  niarried  his 
o  sin  Sarah,  daughter  of  Andrew  llarelay  (mercluint)  and  niece  of  Kev.  Dr,  Barclay.  He, 
Anthony  n  as  proprietor  of  extensive  breweries  and  mills  on  the  Greenwich  road,  near  the 
p  esent  loot  of  Canal  Street.  He  bad  six  children,  three  sons  and  thi'ee  daughUrs.  They 
we  e  1  Leonard  {3d),  who  married  his  cousin  (their  mothers  were  both  daughters  of  Andrew 
Barcl  y)  Anna  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Theophylact  Bache,  and  left  four  ehildien  ;  2,  Anthony, 
J  d  ed  unmarried ;  3,  Thomas,  died  unmarried  ;  i,  Helena  Roosevelt,  married  Paul  Baohe, 
son  of  Theophylact  Bache  ;  5,  Sarah,  married  Alexander  Stewart  of  New  York,  and  was  the 
mother  of  Lispenard  Stewart ;  6,  Alice,  died  unmarried.  The  down-town  streets,  Leonard, 
Anthony  (now  Worth),  and  Thomas  were  named  by  Anthony  Lispenard  after  bis  three  sons, 
and  Lispenard  Street  was  so  called  by  the  corporation  of  the  city  in  houor  of  the  family. 
Bache  Street,  now  spelled  Beach,  which  was  opened  through  the  Lispenard  farm,  was  named 
for  Paul  Bache.  The  Lispenards  sleep  in  the  family  vault  in  Trinity  Churchyard.  The  hon- 
ored name  is  now  meiged  in  the  families  of  Stewart,  Webb,  Nicholson,  Livingston,  Le  Roy, 
ami  Winthrop,  who  are  among  the  descendants  in  the  direct  line.  Bingrapkieal  ond  Sit- 
torieal  Sketches.     Chamber  of  Commerce  Recordi.      By  John  Austin  Steveus. 
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tinent.  They  were  of  vmous  cliiiriicturs  iiiiil  oiHiiiuiw;  they  came  i'mm 
colonies  remotcj  from  each  other.  "To  do  them  justice,"  wrote  Johu 
Watts,  "  I  believe  they  have  deputed  some  of  their  best  men,  and  I  inl- 
ine the  fruits  of  their  deliberations  will  be  sensible  and  moderate 
enough,"  Rugyles  of  Massachusetts  and  Ogdeu  of  New  Jersey  believed 
resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  treason.  The  debates  were  eiirnest  and 
exciting.  The  validity  of  the  Acts  of  Navigation  was  assailed,  and  it 
was  finally  determined  to  "  insist  upon  a  repeal  of  all  acts  laying  duties 
on  trade,  as  well  as  the  Stamp  Act."  An  addi«ss  to  the  House  of  Com- 
.  mons,  pointing  out  tlie  disadvanti^es  of  the  new  measure,  was  penned  in 
a  clear,  concise,  and  elegant  manner  by  John  Cruger.  Eveiy  woitl  and 
phrase  was  subsequently  weiglied  with  auxious  care,  some  of  the  mem- 
Iters  constantly  interposing  scruples  and  tinudities.  It  was  finally  signed 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October. 

While  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  wiis  still  in  session  a  ship  arrived  laden 
with  stamps.  It  was  announced  off  Sandy  Hook  by  the  firing  of  cannon 
from  a  man-of-war  in  the  harbor,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  October  23. 
The  next  day  the  ship  was  convoyed  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  by  a  war-vessel  and  tender,  with  great  parade.  A  vast  number  of 
people  beheld  the  scene  and  were  furiously  enraged.  The  shipping  at  the 
wharves  lowered  their  colors  in  sign  of  grief.  That  night  papers  were 
posted  upon  the  doors  of  every  public  office  and  upon  the  corners  of  the 
streets;  the  following  is  a  fac-simile  i  — 
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"  We  will  no  more  submit  to  Piirliameiit  than  to  the  I>iviui  at  Constjin- 
tinople,"  were  the  words  uttered  by  oue  of  the  nieiulKirs  of  the  Coiigitiaa, 
which  flew  ikiui  mouth  to  moutli.  Tlic  exc.ileiiicut  wiis  iutcnsc.  Thu 
whole  uity,  as  oue  luim,  seemed  deteniiiued  to  prevout  the  luudiiig  of  the 

StillllpS. 

Golden  summoned  the  counselors  together  for  iidviee,  hut  of  seven  only 
three  eame,  —  Chief  Justice  Hoi-semandeu,  Judge  Williiim  amitli,  aud 
Joseph  Eea^le.  These  were  ominously  reticent.  They  warned  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor that  the  detention  of  the  ship,  which  was  a  nierehatit  vessel, 
rendered  him  liable  to  suits  for  damages  fram  every  merchant  who  had 
any  goods  on  hoard,  and  the  cost  of  suits,  and  damages  allowed,  might 
amount  to  a  very  lai^e  sum.  He  was  peiplexed.  He  even  accuseil  the 
judicial  gentlemen,  who  suggested  the  transfer  of  the  goods  to  a  sloop,  of 
being  desimus  of  beginning  a  riot. 

The  continued  preparations  at  the  fort  for  defen.se  were  looked  upon  as 
an  insult  by  the  citizens  at  lai^e.  "The  Dechimtion  of  Rights  and 
Grievances  of  the  Colonists  in  America,"  which  had  just  emanated  from 
the  Congress,  was  all  very  well,  but  the  stamps  must  not  be  distributed 
nor  business  delayed  for  the  want  of  one. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  the  governoi-s  of  the  several  colonies  took  the 
required  oath  to  carry  the  Act  into  effect ;  and  yet  there  was  not 
one  who  dared  make  the  attempt  Colden  retired  within  the  fort, 
fully  persuaded  that  he  should  overawe  the  people  with  his  loaded  guns 
and  strong  guard.  "  He  was  fortified  as  if  he  had  been  at  Eergen-op- 
Zoora,  when  the  French  besieged  it  with  a  hundred  thousand  men,"  wrote 
John  Watts,  "wliich  gave  more  offense  and  made  people's  blood  run 
higher  than  any  one  thing  that  happened."  It  was  t«rmed  the  "  last  day 
of  liberty,"  and  numbers  of  people  were  flocking  into  town ;  they  came, 
so  said  Gage,  by  thousands.  They  uttered  terrifying  threats.  They  sang 
ballads  as  they  wandered  through  the  streets.  The  favorite  was  one  of 
thirteen  verses,  with  a  chorus,  which  had  been  produced  by  no  indifferent 
versifier,  and  printed  and  scattered  broadcast  a  short  time  previously.  A 
few  specimen  lines  will  suffice :  — 

"  Wilh  the  beasts  of  the  wooil,  wo  will  nimble  for  food, 
And  lodge  in  wild  deserts  and  caves. 
And  live  poor  as  Job,  on  the  skirts  of  the  globe, 
Before  we  'li  submit  to  be  slaves,  brave  boys, 

Before  wa  '11  submit  lo  be  slaves,"  etc 

In  the  evening  the  merchants  met  at  Bums's  tavern  to  consummate 
the  first  blow  strock  at  the  trade  and  industi-y  (if  Great  Britain.  Over 
tw')    hundred    signed  the    non-imiiortation   ligreenient.      "  England  wffl>  i 
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suffer  more  by  it  in  one  year,"  wrote  Judge  Robert  E.  Livingston,  "  than 
the  stamp  tax  or  any  other  —  should  others  be  imposed  —  could  ever 
Merchiuts  have  resolveti  to  send  lor  no  more  British  manu- 
factures, shopkeepers  will  buy  none,  gentlemen 
will  weiir  none ;  our  own  ai-e  encouraged,  all  pride 
m  dvea^  seems  to  be  laid  aside,  and  he  that  does 
not  appear  in  homespun,  or  at  least  a  turned  coat, 
is  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye.  The  lawyers  will 
not  issue  a  writ.  Merchants  will  not  clear  out  a 
vessel.  These  are  all  facts  not  in  the  least  ex- 
aggerated; and  it  is  of  importance  that  they 
should  be  known." ' 

A  lai^e  number  of  boys  and  sailors  gathered  in 
front  of  the  house  where  the  merchants  were  as- 
sembled, a  rumor  having  l)een  spread  that  some 
foolish  ceremony  of  burying  liberty  was  about  to 
.  be  executed ;  but  when  they  found  that  the  mer- 
chants peaoeably  separated,  and  that  there  was  to 
stamps,  ije  no  show,  they  proceeded  through  the  streets, 

hurrahing  and  whistling,  but  did  no  further  mischief  than  to  break  a  few 
windows. 

Many  of  the  merchants  belonged  to  the  secret  order  of  Sons  of  Liberty, 
and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  merchants  throughout  the  colonies  re- 
solved to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  correspondence.  The  danger 
appalled  many  who  were  nominated,  and  they  withdrew  their  names. 
Finally,  Isaac  Sears,  John  Lamb,  Gershom  Mott,  William  Wiley,  and 
Thomas  Robinson  volunteered  their  services,  and  were  accepted.^ 

More  fearless,  energetic,  or  radical  men  for  the  service  it  would  hardly 
have  been  possible  to  find.  They  left  no  stones  unturned.  On  the  14th  of 
November  the  names  of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  had  been  added  to 
the  formidable  list,  and  on  the  9th  of  December  those  of  Boston.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  the  great  system  of  intercolonial  correspondence 
originated  in  New  York,  and  was  sustained  through  the  medium  of  regu- 
larly constituted  committees. 

The  memomhle  1st  of  November  was  ushered  in  by  the  tolling  of 
muffled  bells,  and  pennants  hoisted  at  half-mast  During  the  day  letters 
were  sent  and  found,  and  papers  stuck  up  all  over  the  town,  threatening 
destruction  to  every  person  and  his  property,  who  should  in  any  way 
touch  a  stamp,  or  delay  business  for  the  want  of  one.     A  placard  ad- 


'  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Vol.  X.  517. 

»  Itaken  f.ifc  of  General  Liimb.     Banerop,,  V,  355. 
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I  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  wliicli  liail  lieen  posteil  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Coffee-house  all  day,  was  delivered  at  the  fort  towards  evening  by 
an  unknown  hand.  It  as9ure<l  C'oldiiii  of  liis  fate  if  he  did  not  that  night 
make  oath  solemnly  before  a  nuiyistntte,  and  publish  it  to  the  people,  that 
he  would  not  execute  the  Stamji  Act. 

The  crowds  of  people  increased  as  the  day  waned.  Sailors  came  from 
vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  country  people  were  ooustautly  arriving. 
Troops  from  Turtle  Bay  marched  throi^^h  town  to  the  fort,  a  strong  guartl 
was  placed  about  the  jail,  and  the  cannon  of  the  merchants,  at  Copsy  Bat- 
tery, near  the  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  was  spiked  by  order  of  Golden. 
This  last  act  created  fresh  indignation. 

About  seven  o'clock  an  organized  band  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  appeared 
in  the  streets,  led  by  Isaac  Sears,  and,  proceeding  to  the  common,  erected 
a  movable  gallows,  upon  which  they  hung  an  eftigy  of  Golden,  and  one  of 
the  Devil  whispering  in  his  ear.  His  Satanii;  Majesty  held  a  boot  in  liis 
hand,  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the  Eail  of  ISute.  Tliey  marched  down 
Broadway  to  the  fort,  attended  _by  a  most  fonnidable  mob,  caiTying  can- 
dles and  torches.  Another  party,  meanwhile,  Iiiwi  placed  an  effigy  of  Col- 
den  upon  a  chair,  with  which  they  were  parading  through  other  streets, 
now  and  then  firing  a  pistol  at  the  efligy.  In  front  of  the  house  of 
McEvers,  they  halted  and  gave  three  cheers.^  Tliey  placed  the  gallows, 
with  the  effigy  swinging  thereon,  within  ten  feet  of  the  foit-gate.  The 
populace  knocked,  placed  their  hands  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  called 
out  to  the  guards  to  fire,  threw  bricks  and  stones  against  the  fort,  and 
used  the  most  offensive  language.  Not  a  wonl  was  returned.  General 
Gage  having  prudently  given  orders  to  that  effect.  The  mob  broke  into 
the  lieutenant-governor's  coach-house,  and,  taking  out  his  chariot,  dragged 
it  through  tlie  streets  to  the  common  and  back  again.  The  fort  fence 
facing  Broadway  had  been  taken  down  by  the  soldiers,  in  order  to  expose 
the  assailants  to  the  fire  of  the  fort,  which  was  another  cause  of  wrath. 
Hence  the  boards  were  gathered  into  a  pile,  and  the  chariot,  chair,  gal- 
lows, eifigies,  and  every  movable  which  could  be  found  in  the  stables, 
placed  upon  them,  and  the  whole  set  on  fire. 

The  leaders  evidently  intended  that  proceedings  should  end  here.  But 
the  mob  had  become  excited  and  unmauageable.  They  broke  into  the 
house  of  Major  James"  who  was  an  object  of  hatred  because  of  unwise 
boastfulness,  brought  out  his  rich  furniture, — everything,  indeed,  which  the 
house  contained,  — with  which  they  made  a  bonfire  in  front  of  his  door, 
drank  his  liquors,  knocked  to  pieces  the  doors,  partitions,  windows,  etc., 
destroyed  his  summer-house,  and  desolated  his  fine  gardens.  With  the 
3  site  of  what  is  now  50  Wall  Street.     Dav 
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exception  of  cousidemble  noise,  and  an  attack  upon  a  few  othor  houses 
without  serious  results,  the  mischief  ended  foi'  that  night. 

But  messages  and  letters  were  sent  to  the  tort  in  the  morning,  tliat 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  people  save  the  surrender  of  the  stamps,  and 
that  the  fort  would  be  attacked  at  night.  The  majority  of  the  courkselors 
stood  aloof  in  this  eniei^eucy.  Those  who  gave  advice  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Golden  had  no  legal  authority  to  distribute  the  stamps  in  any 
event.  A  governor  had  been  appointed  for  New  York  in  the  place  of 
Monckton,  and  would  shortly  arrive ;  they  thought  it  better  to  do  nothing 
about  the  stamps  until  then. 

Meanwhile  the  mayor  and  aldermen  were  in  consultation  at  the  City 
Hall,  and  were  joined  by  Judge  Robert  K,  Livingston,  James  Duane,  and 
one  or  two  other  gentlemen  of  tbe  law.  Tbey  were  extremely  dejected ; 
they  were  powerless  unless  Golden  would  make  concessions,  and  thus 
quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  A  message  finally  came  from  the 
fort,  in  the  form  of  a  placard,  announcing  that  the  lieutenant- 
governor  would  distribute  no  stamp  papers,  but  leave  the  matter  to  be 
regulated  by  Sir  Hemy  Moore ;  and  was  willing  to  put  them  aboard  a 
man-of-war,  if  Gaptain  Keimedy  would  receive  them,  which  he,  unwill- 
ing to  offend  the  people,  declined. 

"  We  will  have  the  papers  witbin  four-and-twenty  hours,"  cried  Sears 
to  the  multitude,  who  responded  with  shouts.  "  Your  best  way  is  to 
advise  the  governor  to  send  the  papers  to  the  inhabitants,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  gentlemen  who,  hy  request  of  the  corporation,  were  trying 
to  put  in  the  best  light  what  Golden  had  condescended  to  say.  Living- 
ston and  Duane  went  personally  to  the  captains  of  ships,  presuming  that 
disturbances  would  begin  among  the  unruly  sailors ;  and  with  others  th^ 
patrolled  the  town.  I'here  were  indications  of  a  riot ;  yet  nothing  serious 
occurred.  The  next  day  was  Sunday.  A  letter  was  written  to  the  Cus- 
tom-House  officers  tbreateuing  destruction  if  they  did  not  clear  out 
vessels  as  usual  A  paper  was  posted  up  in  the  Coffee  House,  telling  the 
people  not  to  mind  the  peaceable  oratois  who  had  prevented  their  opem- 
tions  on  Saturday  evening,  but  to  be  resolute,  as  they  would  be  com- 
manded by  men  who  bad  given  proofs  of  courage  in  defense  of  their 
country.  The  time  fixed  for  the  assault  was  Tuesday,  November  5,  and 
the  notices  were  signed  Tlie  Sons  of  Neptune. 

The  secret  unknown  party  which  threatened  such  bold  thii^  sent 
dread  and  terror  through  the  city,  for  an  attack  on  the  fort  was  but  the 
precursor  of  civil  war.  Early  Monday  morning  Golden  summoned  Mayor 
Cruger  and  some  of  the  more  prominent  citizens  to  the  fort,  and  renewed 


the  promise  made  ou  Saturday.     The  following  notice  was  at  once 
conspicuously:' —  li<&tod 
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"The  governor  acquainted  Judge  Livingston,  tlie  mayor,  Mr.  Beverly  Eobin- 
son,  and  Mr.  John  Stevens,  this  morning,  being  MonJay,  tlio  4th  of  Novenihor, 
tliat  he  would  Jiot  issue,  nor  suffer  to  be  issued,  any  of  the  atamjis  now  in  Fort 
Gooi^. 

RoBEiiT  E.  Livingston, 
John  Cruger, 
Beverly  Rob  rN  son, 
John  Stevens. 

The  Freemen,  Freeholders,  and  Inhabitants  of  tliis  city,  being  satisfied  that 
the  stamps  are  not  to  be  issued,  are  determined  to  keep  the  jieace  of  the  city, 
at  all  events,  except  they  should  have  other  cause  of  complaint.' " 

Before  night,  Eotices  vfere  posted  directly  under  the  above,  in  all  the 
public  places,  inviting   a  meeting  in  the  "Fields"  on  Tuesday 
evening,  November  5,  and  requesting  every  man  to  come  armed 
for  the  purpose  of  storming  the  fort.     Golden  wrote  to  the  Marquis  of 
Granby,  Tuesday  morning,  "  I  expect  the  fort  will  be  stormed  this 
night, —  everything  is  done  in  my  power  to  give  them  a  warm 
reception.     I  hope  not  to  dishonor  the  commission  I  have  the  honor  to 
wear,  and  trust  I  may  merit  some  share  of  your  Lordship's  regard." 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  the  strong,  fearless  judgment  of 
Mayor  Cruger  asserted  itself.  It  waa  impossible  to  determine  how  for- 
midable the  secret  Vox  Popdi  was ;  at  all  events  an  attempt  to  remove 
the  stamps  from  the  fort  by  force  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with 
bloodshed.  It  was  believed  that  the  people  would  put  entire  confidence 
in  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  with  good  reason.  They  were  known  to 
be  among  the  most  candid  and  determined  opponents  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
Mayor  Cruger,  Isaac  Roosevelt  and  others  of  the  aldermen,  had  been 
among  the  first  to  sign  the  non-importation  agreement.^  Hence  pro- 
posals were  made  to  Golden  in  writing  that  the  citj  corporation  should 
take  the  stamps  into  its  own  custody. 

Golden  did  not  answer  promptly,  although  he  afterwards  remarked  to 
Judge  Livingston  that  the  proposition  was  agreeable  to  him.^  A  deputa- 
tion of  merchants  waited  upon  and  urged  him  to  deliver  the  stamps  to 
the  corporation.  He  pleaded  his  oath  to  the  king  and  the  great  con- 
tempt into  which  the  government  would  fall  by  concession.  His  coun- 
selors advised  him  to  yield.  Still  he  hesitated  At  four  o'clock,  p.  M,,  a 
large  crowd  collected  about  the  City  Hall  to  learn  resulta.  The  mayor, 
attended  by  the  aldermen,  visited  the  fort  and  warned  Golden   of  the 

'  This  notice  is  in  the  Arehives  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
^  Isaac  Eoosevelt  was  a  great  sugar-refiner,  and  "a  beloved,  honored,  tried,  true,  and  eoa- 
aiatcnt  iiatriot."     He  died  in  1794,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

^  Judge  Robert  S.  Livingebm  to  Mmiddmi,,  Noveinlx^r  3,  1765. 
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imminent  danger  of  further  delay.  He  was  iu  great  distress,  and  appealed 
to  General  Gage  for  counsel.  The  latter  avowed  the  belief,  that  a  fire 
from  the  fort  would  be  the  signal  for  "  an  insurrection "  and  the  com- 
nicncemont  of  a  civil  war.  "  So,"  says  Bancix)ft,  "  the  head  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  military  chief  of  all  America,  confessing  their  inability  to 
stop  the  anarchy,  capitulated  to  the  municipal  body  which  represented 
the  people."  The  promise  was  obtained  that  the  stamps  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  corporation.  According  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  attended  "  by  a  prodigious  •oncourse  of  people  of 
all  ranks,"  soon  after  proceeded  to  the  fort  gate,  and  received  the  papers ;  ^ 
the  crowd  gave  three  cheers,  and  after  seeing  the  paek^es  carried  to  the 
City  Hall,  dispersed.     Tranquillity  was  thus  restored  to  the  city. 

The  moderation  of  General  Gage  won  a  testimonial  of  gratitude  from 
the  city  authorities,  the  original  of  which,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mayor 
Cruger,  is  preserved. 

Henceforwai'd  nothing  was  talked  of  but  non-importation.  English 
merchants  were  notified  to  ship  no  more  goods  to  America  until  the  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act,  as  American  merchants  unanimously  declined 
selling  on  commission  after  January  1,  1766.  A  market-place  was  es- 
tablished below  the  exchange  for  the  vending  of  articles  of  home  manu- 
facture, to  obviate  somewhat  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  course  pursued. 

Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  new  governor,  arrived  on  the  I3th ;  in  the 
same  vessel  came  a  second  shipment  of  stamps.  He  had  been 
lieutenant-governor  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies  (his  birth- 
place), where  he  at  one  time  suppressed  an  alarming  insurrection  of  the 
negroes,  for  which  he  was  honored  with  a  baronetcy  by  the  king.^  He 
was  an  easy,  sensible,  well-bred,  gentlemanly  man,  experienced  in  busi- 
ness. One  of  the  first  questions  he  put  to  the  Council  was,  whether  it 
would  be  practicable  to  issue  the  stamps.  These  gentlemen  were,  Chief 
Justice  Horsemanden,  Sir  William  Johnson.  George  Clarke,  William 
Smith,  John  Watts,  William  Walton,  Oliver  De  I-ancey,  Charles  Ward 
Apthorpe,  Joseph  Keade,  William  Alexander  (Lord  Stirling),  and  Roger 
Morris,  —  the  two  latter  having  been  added  to  the  board  by  the  Earl  of 

'  Intheminulesof  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York  may  be  aeen  a  copy  of  the 
mayor's  eertificate  of  receipt,  promiang  to  take  charge  and  care  of  stamps,  etc.,  together  with 
fonnal  suiTcnder  of  the  stamps  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden.  with  reasons  given. 

'  Sir  Henry  Moore  was  the  grandson  of  John  Moore,  who  settled  in  Barbadoes  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and,  having  amassed  property,  removed  to  Jamaica.  Sir  Henry  Moore  was  the 
only  native  colonist  who  was  governor  of  New  York.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Chief 
Juatice  Long  of  Jamaica,  and  sigter  of  Hon.  Edwaixi  Irfing,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
and  author  of  the  History  of  Jamaica.  N.  V.  Col.  MSS.,  VIII.  197.  Doc.  Hial.  N.  Y.,  IU. 
521-627.  ^^  , 
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Halifax,  in  the  recent  instrnetions  prepareit  for  Moore.  Tliey  replieil  uu- 
aniinoualy,  "  No."  ^  The  next  question  was  whethur  the  counselors  ap- 
proved of  reducing  the  fort  to  its  former  condition,  as  he  thought  it  wore 
"  too  hostile  an  appearance  in  a  friend's  country,"  and  found  that  nothing 
would  give  greater  satisfaction.  Golden  reinoiistitited,  as  he  was  alarmed 
for  his  personal  safety  if  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  hut  the  fort  was 
dismantled,  notwithstanding,  and  the  new  govenior  suspended  his  power 
to  execute  the  Stamp  Act.  The  Assembly,  which  Golden  had  pro- 
rogued from  time  to  time  for  more  than  a  year,  came  together,  and 
confirmed  the  doings  of  its  Congressional  committee. 

Everybody  was  in  good  humor.  The  citizens  sent  a  congratulatory 
address  to  Governor  Moore,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  ibllowing  day 
assembled  in  the  Fields,  erected  pyramids  to  bis  honor,  and  concluded 
with  a  magnificent  bonfire. 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  exercised  the  most  consummate  vigilance,  how- 
ever. They  waited  upon  Peter  De  Lancey,  Jr.,  who  had  returned  from 
England  in  the  same  vessel  with  Sir  Henry,  qualified  as  a  stamp-dis- 
tributor in  the  place  of  McEvers,  and  convinced  him  of  the  danger  of 
serving  in  that  capacity.  He  accordingly  resigned.  Hood,  the  Maryland 
refugee,  who  had  been  protected  by  Golden,  was  known  to  be  at  the 
country-place  of  the  latter  on  Loi^  Island.  He  was  visited  and  com- 
pelled to  resign,  and  also  to  make  oath  of  the  sincerity  of  his  renunciation 
(28th  November).  Fearing  McEvers  might  resume  his  former  appoint- 
ment in  case  the  law  should  be  enforced,  he  was  called  upon,  December  2, 
for  an  actual  and  perpetual  renunciation.  The  ship  Minerva,  which  was 
reported  to  have  brought  stamps,  was  Iwarded  at  midnight  by  a  large  force, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  commander  asserted  that  the  obnoxious  docu- 
ments had  been  lodged  in  the  fort,  it  was  searched  from  stem  to  stern. 
By  secret  advices  from  Philadelphia,  it  was  learned  that  the  stamps  were 
shipped  upon  a  brig,  which,  appearing  soon  after,  was  boarded,  and  ten 
packages  found,  seized,  taken  on  shore  to  a  convenient  place  and  burned. 
At  the  same  time  news  came  that  Lewis  Pintard,  a  New  York  merchant, 
had  sent  to  Philadelphia  a  bond  and  a  Mediterranean  pass  on  stamped 
paper.'  The  person  from  whom  they  had  been  procured  was  found,  and 
compelled  to  deliver  up  all  in  his  possession,  which  were  also  set  on  fire. 
Pintard,  in  order  to  elude  the  vengeance  of  the  populace,  declared  on 
oath  that  he  was  not  aware  the  documents  were  stamped  at  the  time  he 
ti-ansmitted  them.^ 

'  Watis  to  Mancklon,  Novemlier  33,  1765. 

*  This  pass  was  a  written  rermission  from  the  Algerians  to  pass  the  Strait  of  Qihraltar  into 
the!  Meiliterranenn  Sea. 

"  Leiite'3  Life  of  Ocacml  Lamb     IlnH'i  Ntio  Vark  Baixtle.     LeUers  of  Sons  of  Liberty  in    . 
I'Miadclpttin  lo  the  New  YarL  Comiinike,  Feliraary  IE,  1788. 
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Tht  Custom  House  cleir  vessfls  out  certifying  there  ire  no  distribii 
tions  of  stimp  p-vpei     wrote  John  Watts     whiLh  is  literilly  tme  ill  of 

the  distributors  hav 

m^  resi_,ne(I  ami  no 
others  to  l>e  lound 
huily  enough  to  ic 
ctpt  but  in  this 
port  iloiH  men  of 
■VI  ir  btop  the  ship 
pin^  unless  v  tew 
vessels  th  it  steil  out 
bynij^ht  which  soul's 
the  inhabitiTits 
gi-eatly  and  it  stolxs 
feaiedCiptiiin  Ken 
nedv  ind  tbi.v  will 
be  xt  odds  soon  it 
they  ire  not  put 
upon  1  footing  with 
their  ncyhbors.  The 
ill-botling  aspect  of 
things,  cramping  of 
trade,  suppression  of 
paper  money,  duties, 
courts  of  admiralty,  appeals,  internal  taxes,  etc.,  have  rendered  people  so 
poor,  cross,  and  desperate,  that  they  don't  seem  to  care  who  are  their 
masters,  or  indeed  for  any  masters," 

Presently,  however.  New  York  rose  in  such  anger,  that  although  the 
city  was  the  headq^uarters  of  the  army,  the  naval  commander,  alarmed 
by  the  prospect  of  riots,  left  the  road  to  the  ocean  once  more  free,  as  it 
had  all  the  while  been  from  every  other  harbor  in  the  thirteen  colonies. 

The  Ministry  of  England  were  amazed  at  the  turn  events  were  taking 
in  America ;  and  the  only  Ministry  bent  resolutely  upon  enforcing  the 
stamp  tax  had  affronted  the  king  and  been  dismissed  from  power.  The 
greatest  unanimity  pervaded  the  colonies,  widely  sundered  as  they  were 
from  one  another ;  nothing  less  than  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  odious  law 
would  be  tolerated.  They  deprecated  the  necessity  of  declaring  independ- 
ence, and  yet  abhorred  and  rejected  unconditional  submission ;  they  re- 
pelled the  name  of  "  republican,"  as  a  slander  upon  their  loyalty,  and 
spumed  "passive  oliedienee."  Meanwhile  divisions  cnnibuuiled  the  coun- 
cils of  the  English   nation,  arid  the  mind  of  the  king  iluctfiated  likj 
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Mi'iitlicr-vaue.  Rockingliani  declared  that  compulsoiy  taxatlou  was  tliu 
dimtrine  of  absolute  monarchy,  not  of  the  liritish  Constitution.  Tlif> 
rightfulness  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  ftctuiilly  in  dispute,  and  sentiment 
wns  about  equally  divided  around  the  throne.  On  the  3d  of  Octobitv. 
the  great  statesmen  of  the  realm  agreed  that  the  American  question  was 
too  weighty  for  their  decision,  and  that  Parliament  must  be  consulted. 

The  news  which  came  across  the  water  distressed  the  king.  The  sur- 
render of  the  stamps  at  New  York  to  the  municipal  government  of  the 
city,  he  regarded  as  "  extremely  humiliating."  "  This  ia  undoubtedly  the 
most  serious  matter  that  ever  came  before  Parliament,"  he  said,  and  was 
impatient  to  receive  a  minute  report  of  all  that  should  occur. 

There  was  a  succession  of  stormy  debates.  Some  claimed  with  great 
enei^  that  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  wouh!  be  a  surrender  of  sover- 
eignty ;  that  there  would  be  no  submission  until  there  was  siibjection ; 
that  persons  of  note  and  learning  had  originated  the  mischief,  and  had 
poisoned  the  common  people  until  they  were  mad  and  infatuated ;  that 
New  York  and  Boston  would  be  defenseless  against  a  royal  fleet,  and, 
they  being  brought  under,  no  other  town  or  place  could  stand  out.  "  I 
hope,"  exclaimed  the  excited  Bernard, "  tliat  New  York  will  have  the 
honor  of  being  subdued  first"  He  considered  the  metropolis  as  the 
source  of  the  system  of  politics  which  pervaded  the  colonies;  and  on 
account  of  its  superior  rank  and  greater  professions  of  resistance,  as  well 
as  for  being  headquai'ters,  should  l>e  made  a  shining  example. 

"  If  England  does  not  repeal  the  Stamp  Act,  we  will  repeal  it  our- 
selves," rang  out  from  America  upon  the  opening  of  the  new  year.  iim. 
The  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York,  at  their  regular  meeting  on  the  Jan.  t. 
7th  of  January,  resolved,  that  "  there  was  safety  for  the  colonies  only  in 
firm  union  of  the  whole  " ;  and  that  they  themselves  "  would  go  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  venture  their  lives  and  fortunes,  effectually  to  prevent 
the  Stamp  Act," 

On  the  14th,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  discussion,  Pitt  unexfiectedly 
entered  the  Chamber  of  Parliament.  He  was  in  feeble  health, 
and  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  he  had  been  there.  All  eyes 
were  directed  towards  the  venerable  man  of  sixty,  who  had  said,  if  he 
"  could  cmwl  or  be  carried,  be  would  deliver  his  ndnd  and  heart  upon  the 
state  of  America."  Nugent  was  just  at  the  moment  insisting  that  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  kingdom  obliged  the  compulsory  execution 
of  the  Stamp  Act.  When  he  had  finished,  Pitt  arose  in  his  place ;  the 
agents  from  the  colonies  in  the  gallery  gazed  upon  him  as  if  he  were  their 
guardian  angel.  His  speech,  abounding  in  strong,  bold  ailment,  subtle 
sarcasm,  and  singular  power,  was  reported  by  Moffat  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
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shortly  was  within  the  reach  of  every  reailJiig  man  in  America,  A  pause 
ensued  when  he  ceased,  uud  tlien  Conway  arose ;  he  not  only  eiidoi'sed 
the  views  of  Pitt,  hut  helieved  the  latter  expressed  the  seutimeuta  of 
nearly  all  the  kiny's  servants,  and  wished  it  might  be  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  Hoiise.  Grenville,  who,  sitting  next  but  one  to  Pitt, 
had  writhed  under  the  lash,  came  to  his  feet  and  spoke  warmly  in  favor 
of  his  pet  scheme.  "  The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  its  birth 
to  the  factious  spirit  in  this  House,"  he  said  with  emphasis ;  and  with 
much  heat  attempted  to  wipe  off  the  aspersions  cast  upon  his  own  con- 
duct Several  members  arose  after  him,  but  the  House  clamored  for  Pitt, 
who  seemed  to  rise.  A  point  of  oi-der  was  decided  iu  his  favor,  and  the 
walls  resounded  with  "  Go  on,  go  on !  "  The  assemblage  was  hushed  into 
breathless  silence ;  floods  of  light  poured  from  his  eyes,  and  his  voice 
trembled  with  feeling  and  passion,  as  he  answered  to  the  chaij^e  of  having 
given  birth  to  sedition  iu  America.  "  Sony  am  I,"  said  he,  "  to  hear  the 
liberty  of  speech  in  this  House  imputed  as  a  crime.  But  the  imputation 
shall  not  discourage  me.  It  is  a  liberty  I  mean  to  exercise.  No  gentleman 
ought  to  be  afraid  to  exercise  it  /  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted." 
The  whole  House  sta  te  1  as  though  hinds  had  bee  i  jome  I  ani  a  i  elec- 
tric spark  had  dartc  1  th  „h  thtm  all  H  repeate  1  tl  e  assert  on,  and 
went  on  to  show  the  u  p  I  \  t  U  the  ].r  I  g^  f  the  1  te  M  uistry, 
adding :  — 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  dl  be^  lea  e  t  tell  th  H  se  what  -eally  my  opinion. 
It  ia  tliat  the  Stamp  \  t  bo  repeale  1  ah  ol  tely  totallv  and  n  med  itely  j  that 
the  reason  for  the  re[  eal  be  ass  j,ne  1  be  ause  t  vas  fo  n  letl  on  an  erroneous 
principle  ;  at  the  same  ti  n  let  the  sovere  ^  \  tl  nty  of  tl  s  co  trj  o  er  the 
coloniea  be  asserted  i  as  atn  ^  terms  as  can  b  dev  ed  and  be  a  le  U  extend 
to  every  point  of  I^islat  o  tl  at  ve  ay  b  nd  the  r  tra  lo  o  f  e  tl  r  manu- 
fiiRtures,  and  exercise  every  power  whatsoever,  except  that  of  takiii!,'  then  money 
out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent." 

He  spoke  like  a  man  inspired,  and  his  words  swayed  events.  But  the 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  far  from  being  settled.  It 
was  argued  and  reai^ued,  and  the  question  of  right  came  up ;  only  three, 
or  rather  Pitt  alone, "  debated  strenuously  the  rights  of  America,"  against 
more  than  as  many  hundred.  One  long  winter  night  wore  away,  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  "  the  resolution  passed  for  England's 
right  to  do  what  the  treasury  pleased  with  three  millions  of  freemen  in 
America."  Thus  the  colonists  were  henceforward  excisable  and  taxable  at 
the  mercy  of  Parliament. 

The  spring  days  were  on  the  wing,  and  yet  the  Lords  of  England  were 
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discussing  the  Repeal  Bill.  Pitt  hobbled  into  the  house  oa  crutches, 
swathed  [ii  Hsiniiels,  such  was  his  zeal  to  defend  America.  He  never 
spoke  witlioiit  fascinating  his  audience.  Edmund  Burke  won  undying 
fame  through  liis  Iriendsliip  for  the  colonies.  The  repeal  finally  prevailed. 
On  the  morning  of  March  18,  the  king  went  in  state  to  Westmin- 
ster, and  gave  his  assent,  amoi^  other  bills,  to  what  he  ever  after 
regarded  as  the  wellspring  of  all  his  sorrows,  "the  fatal  i-epeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act."  He  returned  amid  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  tlie  applauding 
multitude.  There  was  a  public  dinner  of  the  friends  of  America  in  honor 
of  the  event;  Bow  bells  were  set  rii^ing,  and  on  the  Thames  the  ships 
displayed  their  colors.  At  night  a  bonfire  was  kindled  and  houses  illu- 
minated in  many  paits  of  the  city. 

In  the  general  joy  the  fact  was  unnoticed  that  the  king  had  affixed  bis 
seal  to  the  Mutiny  Bill,  with  the  objectionable  American  clauses  oi'  tlie 
last  year ;  and  also  to  the  Act  declaratory  of  the  supreme  power  of  Parlia- 
ment over  America  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

Swift  vessels  hurried  across  the  Atlantic  with  the  tidings.  On  the 
20th  of  May,  the  news  was  announced  in  New  York,  and  the  city  Mar  29. 
"  ran  mad  "  with  gladness.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  anniversary  Jmw  4. 
of  the  birth  of  the  king,  an  ox  was  roasted  in  the  P'ields  (City  Hall  Park), 
twenty-five  baiTels  of  strong  beer  were  provided,  and  a  hogshead  of  mm,  with 
the  necessary  ingredients  for  making  it  into  puncL  A  pole  was  erected, 
at  the  top  of  which  were  suspended  twenty-five  tar-barrels ;  twenty-five 
cannon  were  ranged  near  by,  and,  amid  the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  the 
music  of  the  band  playing  "  God  save  the  King,"  the  standard  of  England 
was  displayed,  greeted  by  deafening  shouts.  The  jubilee  was  attended  by 
Sir  Henry  Moore,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  council,  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city,  and  by  the  military  officers  then  in  New  York. 

Such  was  the  gratitude  and  good  feeling,  that  at  a  large  gathering  short- 
ly after,  at  tije  coffee-house,  it  was  resolved  to  petition  the  As- 
sembly to  cause  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  Pitt  John  Cruger  brought 
the  matter  before  the  House,  and  it  was  received  with  favor.  Money  was 
appropriated :  but  provision  was  first  made  for  the  erection  of  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  King  George  III.  in  bronze,  because  of  his  benignity  and 
condescension  ^ ;  the  one  of  Pitt  to  be  in  brass. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  chains  which  had  been  concealed 
in  the  concessions  of  Great  Britain  began  to  show  themselves.  Sir  Henry 
communicated  to  the  Assembly  that  he  was  instructed  to  enforce  the  Mu- 
tiny Act,  which  required  America  to  furnish  free  quarters  for  the  king's 

1  The  statUB  of  Giioige  II!.  (by  Wilton,  the  celebrated  atntuaty  of  London)  vpaa  erected  ou 
the  Bowling  Green  in  17701  that  of  Hon.  William  Pitt  (by  tlie  aame  artist)  in  Wall  StreBt,^->  1 

during  the  same  yeai',  in  luarhle,  however,  initeod  of  broM,  ,,:,qJ  [^y  ^jOOQlC 
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troops.  This  was,  in  theory,  worse  than  the  Stamp  Act.  It  threw  the 
burden  upon  the  colony  which  chanced  to  he  the  headquarters  of  the  army. 
New  York  was  that  colony,  and  was  in  the  dilemma  of  submitting  imme- 
diately and  unconditionally  to  the  authority  of  Parliament  or  taking  the 
lead  in  a  new  career  of  resistance.  The  Assembly  responded  with  a  lim- 
ited Supply  Bill,  which  displeased  the  governor,  and  which  the  king  re- 
fused to  receive. 

The  soldiers  in  the  barracks  partook  of  the  spirit  of  their  officers,  and 
were  excessively  insolent  over  the  triumph  of  the  citizens.     On 
'  the  10th  of  August  they  cut  down  the  liberty-pole  which  had  been 
peaceably  erected  in  June.     The  next  evening  a  large  number  of  persous 
assembled  to  reinstate  it.     The  soldiers  hovered  about,  interrupted  pro- 
ceedings, and  finally  assaulted  the  unarmed  people  with  drawn  bayonets ; 
the  latter  retreated,  but  several  were  wounded,  among  whom  were  Isaac 
Sears  and  John  Berrien.     A  complaint  was  entered,  and  the  case  tried 
before  Mayor  Cruger.     The  Eiitiah  officers  refused   to  reprimand  their 
men,  but  the  flagstaff  was  again  erected,  without  molestation,  the  mili- 
tary being  restrained,  as  was  supposed,  by  order  of  the  governor.     It  stood 
until  the  23d  of  September,  when  it  was  again  prostrated.     Two 
days  after,  the  people  met  and  re-erected  it.     The  soldiers  did  not 
interfere ;  but  they  vented  their  ill-nature  in  so  many  irritating  ways  that 
the  Billeting  Act  never  found  favor  in  New  York. 

The  Assembly  had  been  prorogued  to  the  7th  of  October,  and  after- 
wards to  the  6th  of  November.     On  the  17th,  Governor  Moore 
'  communicated  the  king's  veto  of  the  limited  Supply  Bill,  also  the 
instructions  of  Lord  Shelburne,  who  emphatically  declared  that  his  royal 
master  expected  aud  reijuired  obedience  to  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of 
Great  Britain.     It  was  four  weeks  before  the  House  replied ;  and  then 
the  tone  of  its  message  was  very  aggravating  to  the  royal  govern- 
'  ment     It  had  exercised  its  own  discretion,  and  contributed  to  the 
supply  of  two  battalions  and  one  company  of  artillery,  refusing  to  be 
"giulty  of  a  breach  of  trust,"  by  imposing  heavier  burdens  than  the  peo- 
ple could  support'     It  met  the  declaration  of  the  supreme  power  of 
Parliament  by  "  the  principle  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  people  in  all 
cases  whatsoever." 

Spring  brought  fresh  disturbances   to  the   metropolis.     The  anniver- 

1767.   sary  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  celebrated  with  enthusi- 

Maroii  18.  asm.     As  the  soldiers  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  processions  in 

which  they  had  no  part,  they  stole  out  at  night  and  cut  down  the  liberty- 


1  Address  of  the  Assemtly  to  Governor  Moore,  William  Nicoll,  speaker,  delivsred  Deoera- 
ir  18,  1766.     Holfs  New  Twi  Oazeite,  ISSl.  December  24,  1766. 
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pole.  The  next  day  the  people  assembled  and  eivctwl  another,  secured 
with  iron  bands.  No  sooner  was  the  city  asleep,  than  tlie  soldiers  made 
an  attempt  to  fell  it  without  success.     On  the  niyht  of  the  20th 

Hurcli20. 

they  tried  to  blow  it  up  with  gunpowder,  but  failed  The  citizens 
resolved  to  guard  the  pole  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  when  the  Marehai 
soldiers  appeared  they  drove  theni  back.  On  the  uight  of  the  22d  MHreh22. 
the  soldiers  came  out  with  loaded  muskets,  and,  wheu  near  the  pole,  faced 
about  and  fired  a  volley  towards  the  house  where  the  Sons  of  Lilierty  held 
their  meetings.  Two  balls  took  effect  in  the  building ;  one  jiassed  through 
it,  and  another  lodged  in  the  timbers.  This  daring  outrage  brought  out 
the  commander  of  the  forces,  who  ordered  the  soldiei's  to  retire. 

Geoige  III.  and  his  Lords  denounced  New  York  as  "  rebellious."  Amer- 
ica was  the  theme  in  all  companies,  social  and  political.  The  freedom  of 
the  New  York  press,  the  action  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  the  defiant 
attitude  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  the  petition  of  the  New  York  mer- 
chants, provoked  universal  apprehension.  The  latter  (just  received)  was 
temperate  in  expression,  but  it  enumerated  some  of  the  useless  grievances 
of  the  Acts  of  Trade,  and  prayed  for  the  free  exportation  of  lumber,  and 
an  easier  exchange  of  products  with  the  West  Indies.  It  was  read  by 
one  and  another,  and  interpreted  as  fresh  evidence  that  nothing  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  colonies  but  a  repeal  of  all  restrictions  on  trade, 
and  freedom  from  all  subordination  and  dependence.  The  king  talkeil 
more  than  ever.  He  was  oblivious  to  every  consideration  of  wisflom  and 
expediency.  He  told  Shelburne  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  laws 
must  be  enforced.  But  Parliament  was  in  a  desperate  contiict  within  it- 
self. Eockingbam  declared  that  neither  he  nor  his  friends  would  join  in 
an)fthing  severe  against  America.  Pitt  was  in  the  coimtry,  broken  in 
health,  and  his  eclipse  encouraged  the  wonderful  and  volatile  Townsheud, 
whose  ruling  passion  was  present  success,  to  devise  schemes  of  personal 
ambition  He  could  never  resist  applause,  and  was  sure  to  pay  the  great- 
est court  wherever  political  api)earances  were  the  most  inviting.  He  dic- 
tated to  the  Ministry.  His  brilliant  oratory  took  inspiration  from  pass- 
ing events.  "  Are  we  to  pay  infinite  taxes  and  the  colonies  none  ? "  he 
asked.     "  Are  we  to  be  burdened  that  tliey  may  be  eased  ? " 

News  came  that  Massachusetts  through  her  Legislature  had  given  a 
formal  defiance  to  Parliament,  and  was  lending  her  influence  to  March zs. 
sustain  New  York  in  resisting  the  Billeting  Act.  On  the  30th,  ''arch  so. 
the  Lords  wearied  themselves  all  day  in  scolding  at  the  colonies  with  iu- 
discriniinate  bitterness;  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  some  to  make  New  York  an  example  that  might  terrify  all  the 
others.  "  If  we  do  not  act  with  vigor,"  cried  Townshend,  "  the  colouiea-.. 
will  very  soon  be  lost  forever"  ,,:.qj  ^,,  ^jOOQlC 
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Plan  after  plan  was  discussed  Day  after  day  wore  away.  On  the 
13th  cl  May  Towushend  enteied  the  House  of  Commona  with  the 
'air  fa  man  of  business  By  'special  trder  the  doors  were  closed 
against  eveiy  a^eiit  nf  tht  colonies  ind  every  American  merchant.  He 
opened  the  debite  nith  an  ippeaiante  oi  candor;  the  colonies  had  all 
heen  refractory  but  New  Yoik  had  ilded  impudence.  He  proposed  to 
proceed  against  New  York,  and  New  York  alone.  He  moved  that  New 
York,  having  directly  disobeyed  Parliament,  should  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  legislation  until  submission  was  secured. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  anarchy  in  the  Ministry,  he  perfected  a  bill, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  pushed  it  thiDugh  both  Houses,  by 
which  New  York  was  disfranchised.  At  the  same  time  he  introduced  a  new 
system  of  taxation,  which  stung  the  colonies  into  rash  words  and  rasher 
proceedings.  Duties  were  tacked  upon  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  a 
Board  of  Customs  established  in  Boston,  Writs  of  Assistance  legalized, 
some  of  the  colonial  charters  abrogated  because  the  people  enjoyed  too 
much  freedom  under  them,  an  independent  support  provided  for  the 
crown  officers,  and  places  henceforward  to  be  filled  by  men  bom  in  Eng- 
land, who  were  willing  to  exact  implicit  obedience  from  the  Americans. 

The  New  York  Assembly,  foreseeing  the  storm,  and  without  recog- 
nizing the  binding  force  of  the  British  statute,  conformed  so  far  to  its 
provisions  as  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
without  specifications,  and  then  continued  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  This  partial  concession  created  violent 
divisions,  the  governor  esteeming  it  a  politic  dodge,  and  the  radical  Sons 
of  Liberty  determining  to  resist  unto  the  hitter  end ;  when,  therefore,  the 
Assembly  was  dissolved  (its  septennial  limitation  having  expired)  in 
lies.  February,  1768,  a  hotly  contested  election  followed.  The  city 
Feb.  u.  members  chosen  were,  James  Jauncey,  Phihp  Livingston,  Jacob 
Walton,  and  James  De  Lancey.     The  latter  was  at  the  time  in  England. 

Just  as  the  news  of  Townshend's  high-handed  measures  was  driving 
the  merchants  of  this  continent  into  non- importation  agreements  more 
binding  than  ever,  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  into  secret  and  startling 
pledges,  the  author  himself  fell  a  victim  to  fever,  and  closed  his  eyes 
upon  the  confusion  he  had  created  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  leaving  to 
his  successors  the  fatal  bequest  of  errors  which  could  never  be  retrieved. 
Boston  suffered  the  more  keenly,  and  threatened  the  more  loudly.  The 
laiiiea  organized  an  association  to  relinquish  tea,  and  the  whole  commu- 
nity voted  to  forbear  the  use  of  any  of  the  taxable  articles.  But  months 
elapsed  before  a  ship  arrived  laden  with  goods  tliat  were  dutiable.  The 
Miniatry  was  undergoing  a  revolution.     And  by  the  time  matters  wera, 
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comparatively  settled  at  the  Court  of  Geoi^e  III.,  an  "insurrection"  iu 
Boston  was  represented  as  so  imminent  tbat  troops  were  sent  to  pre- 
serve order  and  assist  tlie  officers  of  the  I'eveuue. 

The  merchants  of  New  York  met  and  resolved  to  sustain  the  action  of 
the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  Boston.  Governor  Moore  thought 
such  proceedings  liad  an  evil  tendency,  hut  his  counaelui'S  liehl  that  they 
were  strictly  legal :  the  people  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to  estjvblish 
among  themselves  certain  rules  of  economy ;  being  masters  of  their  own 
property,  they  might  dispose  of  it  as  they  pleased.^ 

It  was  during  this  exciting  period  that  a  few  of  the  leading  merchants 
of  New  York  met  and  oi^nizei.1  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
first  mercantile  society  in  America.  John  Crngtir  was  chosen 
President,  Hugh  Wallace,^  Vice-President,  Elias  Desbrosses,  Treasurer,' 
and  Anthony  Van  Dam,  Secretary.  In  1770,  the  permanent  existence  of 
this  institution  was  secui^eil  through  a  charter  from  the  crown.  Isaac 
Low*  ma<!e  the  motion  (December  i>,  17G9)  which  resulted  in  its  incor- 
poration. He  was  an  importer  wiio  for  a  long  period  seems  to  have  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  I'nr  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  an  able  and  influential 
citizen.  The  committee  of  merchants  who,  accompanied  by  the  Presi- 
dent, John  Cruger,  waited  upon  Lieutenant-Governor  Golden  with  the 
carefully  prepared  draft  of  a  charter  and  a  petition  to  be  invested  with 
such  powers  and  authorities  as  would  best  promote  the  commercial  and 

■  Moore  to  HiU.ilioroiuj/i,  May  12,  1768.     Baru:rofe,  VI.  150. 

'  Hugh  and  Alexander  Wallftce,  brothers,  were  merchants  of  wealth  and  position.  Tliey 
liiiiiTled  sisters,  the  daughtei's  of  CornuHns  Low  of  Haritan,  New  Jersey.  Hugh,  the  elder, 
ivna  chosen  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  afWr  Mr.  Cruger's  I'ctiiement  in  1770. 
He  was  also  appointed  to  the  Council.  Hi^  mansion  upon  Dock  Street  was  the  resort  of  the 
gif  at  dignitaiiea  of  the  provin<«,  anil  his  manner  of  life  wits  costly  and  elegant.  He  remained 
in  New  Yoik  duiing  tlie  Itevohitiott,  and  retired  to  England  with  the  amiy  in  17S3. 

'  The  Desbroaees  family  were  of  Huguenot  e^itntution.  Eliaa  Deshrosses  was  a  religious 
man,  and  prominent  in  evuLy  charitable  enterprise.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
paH  in  the  angry  scenes  of  the  period.  He  renliuneil  in  the  city  during  the  Revolution, 
untroubled  by  the  anniea  on  either  side,  and  was  veiy  much  loved  and  respected  by  the 
community.  He  was  the  third  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Hia  name  is  [>er- 
petiiated  by  Ihe  striwt  and  ferry  ulmu  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

'  The  Lows  were  a  family  who  had  had  their  representatives  in  New  York  for  more  than  a 
century.  Conidiiis  Low,  the  son  of  Cornelius  Low  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1700,  and 
married,  in  1729  Johanna  Gouveintur  Isaai.  Loft  was  their  son  bora  m  1731  at  Rantan, 
New  Jersey.  (It  was  his  sisters  who  married  the  brothers  Hugh  and  Alexander  Wallace  ) 
He  nianied  the  daughter  of  Cornelius  Cuyler  May  r  of  Albany  the  niece  and  companion 
of  Mrs.  Schuyler  she  was  pronouiii,ed  a  beautj  by  the  critical  Ijhn  \dams  when  lie 
bi'eakfaated  with  them  in  their  elegant  horn''  on  Dock  Street  in  1774  The  sister  ol  Mrs 
Isaac  Low  was  Mrs  Van  Cortlandt,  of  Toi-tlandt  Manor  Isaac  Low  was  the  seventh  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  fonu  1775  to  1783. 
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liiniled  iiitei'estis  ol'  the  colony,^  were :  Isaac  I-ow,  William  Walton,  Joliii 
Alsop,^  Charles  McEvers,  Williani  McAdam,  Sampson  Simpson,  Thomas 
Kuchaiian,^  Rioliard  Sharpe,  and  John  Tlmmutu.  This  notable  iucideut, 
which  had  such  a  l>earing  upon  the  future  prosjxjrity  of  New  York, 
occurred  early  in  the  following  March.  Cohlen  received  the  delegation 
graciously,  and  replied  :  — 

"  I  think  it  a  good  institution,  and  will  always  be  glad  to  promote  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  city;  and  shall  deem  it  a  peculiar  happiness 

»  Chamher  of  Comnieree  Records,  1768-1784,  pp.  73,  77,  79,  89-97. 

'  John  Alsop  was  tho  c1J«r  son  of  John  A1ko[i  and  Abi^il  SafkctC,  anil  grandson  of  Richard 
AL^op,  who  came  from  England  near  the  tlose  of  tbe  sevtiiteentli  century,  and  settled  in  New- 
town, Long  Island.  He  was  an  importing  murclmnt,  and  hod  accumulated  a  handsome  for- 
tune. His  brother  lUdianl,  who  was  at  one  time  his  partner,  but  who  aftei'wards  removed  to 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  was  tndned  to  husinesa  in  tho  eounting-houao  of  Philip  Livingston, 
He  (John  Alaop)  took  an  active  part  in  the  patriotic  menaures  of  tho  merchants  ;  was  in  1770 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Inspection  to  enforce  tha  non-importation  agreements  ;  was  in  1774 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty-One  chosen  to  unite  the  colonies  in  measures  of  reastance, 
and  the  same  your  was  chosen  delegate  to  the  first  Continental  Congi'ess.  He  was  one  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  and  eleeted  to  the  Congress  of  1775.  He  resigned  his  seat 
on  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  retired  with  his  family  to  Middletown,  Connecticut. 
He  returned  to  New  York  after  tllu  war,  and  was  an  active  and  useful  member  of  society  until 
his  death  in  1794.  Ilia  only  child  married  Hon.  Eufus  King.  Among  his  distinguished 
descendants  may  be  mentioned  the  Hon.  John  Alsop  King,  formerly  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  ;  Hon.  Charles  King,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Columbia  College;  and  Hon, 
Junes  Gore  King  (the  hanker),  wjio  whs  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1845 
and  1848.  Tlie  name  of  Alsop  is  honorably  sustained  by  tho  descendants  of  hia  brother, 
Richard  Alsop. 

'  Thomas  Buchanan  was  of  the  ancient  and  distinguished  family  of  Buchanan  of  Buchanan, 
a  clan  which  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  Scotland.  His  father,  George  Buchanan, 
was  a-gentlenian  of  fortune,  liberally  educated,  and  his  mother,  Jean  Lowden,  was  a  lady  of 
gentle  birth.  Their  home  was  in  Glasgow.  Thomas  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, but  came  to  New  York  before  he  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year.  Tradition  says 
that  although  he  became  a  partner  with  one  of  his  relatives  of  the  some  name  In  a  mercantile 
house  engaged  in  a  foreign  and  domestic  trade  of  considerable  magnitude,  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  becoming  a  permanent  resident  of  New  York,  until  he  fell  in  love  with  Almy, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Townsend,  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  a  lady  of  great  pel'Sonal  attractions; 
in  1765  thoy  were  married.  The  family  of  his  wife  were  closely  identified  with  tho  cause 
of  the  colonics,  hut  as  he  was  not  American  bom  lie  was  enabled  to  pursue  an  independent 
course  in  the  struggle,  and  retained  the  est*em  of  both  the  Americans  and  the  British.  He 
was  one  of  the  famous  Committee  of  One  Hundred  chosen  to  tike  control  of  the  city  in  1775  ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  loyal  address  io  I^rd  and  General  Howe  in  8epteml«T, 
1 77fi,  He  built  a  dwelling-house  on  Wall  Street  on  the  site  of  the  present  Custom  House,  and 
its  grounds  extended  to  Sloat  Lane,  where  his  warehouse  was  located  ;  he  lived  here  until  his 
death,  in  1S15.  He  was  a  promoter  of  public  institutions  and  charities,  and  filled  many 
offices  of  responsibility  and  commercial  trust.  He  was  buried  in  his  family  vault  in  the 
Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  He  left  eight  children  :  of  these,  Almy  married  Peter  P. 
Goelet ;  Margaret  married  Robert  R,  Goelot ;  Martha  married  Thomas  Hicks,  son  of  Wliile- 
head  Hiclts,  Mayor  of  New  York  ;  Elizalieth  married  Samuel  Gilford ;  Frances  maiiied 
Thomas  C.  Pearsall.     Mr.  Buchanan's  only  son  died  unmarried.  -— .  j 
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that  a  society  so  beneficial  to  the  general  good  of  the  province  is  incor- 
porated during  my  administration." 

Twelve  months  afterward  a  committee  of  merchants  waited  upon  the 
lieutenaDt-govemor  to  request  him  to  sit  for  his  picture  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chamber,  which,  when  painted,  should  be  hung  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  institution,  in  grateful  appreciation  of  the  advantages  conferred  by 
the  royal  charter.  The  work  was  duly  accomplished, —  a  life-size  por- 
trait, —  which,  after  many  vicissitudes,  having  escaped  perils  by  sword 
and  by  fire,  now  graces  in  aU  the  dignity  of  its  centennial  years  the 
honorable  place  to  which  it  was  originally  destined. 

And  the  citizens  of  Kew  York  found  time,  in  the  midst  of  agitations 
and  revolutionary  gossip,  to  concentrate  interest  upon  a  eoUege  com- 
mencement. The  public  exercises  of  the  spring  of  1768  drew  together  an 
unusually  laige,  intelligent,  and  fashionable  audience.  Tlie  graduates  on 
this  occasion  were  Benjamin  Moore,  afterwards  Bishop  Moore ;  John 
Stevens,  Gouverneur  Morris,  whose  oration  won  great  applause,  Guhan 
Verplanck,  I^bert  Benson,  James  Ludlow,  Peter  Van  Schaick,  Charles 
Doughty,  and  John  Beardsley.  They  were  all  distinguished  men  at  a 
later  day.  Benjamin  Moore  and  Gouverneur  Morris  were  presented  with 
silver  medals.  The  latter  possessed  an  iuoi'dinate  amount  of  self-confi- 
dence for  one  of  his  age  (he  was  bom  in  1752),  and  shortly  began  to 
write  anonymous  papers  on  the  grave  questions  of  finance  and  taxa- 
tion. He  studied  law  under  the  careful  direction  of  William  Smith,  the 
historian,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  before  he  was  twenty  years 
old-  He  developed  the  traits  of  character  so  marked  in  his  ancestry, 
—  energy,  persistence,  and  independent  fearlessness,  —  but,  unlike  his 
father  and  grandfather,  he  commenced  his  career  without  fortune,  know- 
ing that  his  future  success  depended  upon  his  own  efforts ;  a  legacy  of 
two  thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  after  his  mother's  death,  was  all  he 
liad  to  expect  from  his  father's  estate.  He  had  the  advantage  of  the 
family  name,  as  well  as  that  of  a  fair,  pleasing  face  and  a  fine  voice, 
and  was  remarkably  industrious.  One  of  the  early  important  causes  in 
which  he  was  engaged  was  that  of  a  contested  election  in  Westchester 
County,  where  John  Jay  was  his  opponent.  It  involved  principles  of 
evidence,  questions  about  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  matters  local  and 
general,  which  gave  scope  for  the  display  of  no  little  legal  learning  and 
forensic  ability. 

The  new  year  opened  gloomily.      Although  Ei^land  was  afraid  to 
strike,  every  effort  was  being  made  to  intimidate  the  colonies. 
Boston  was  in  disgrace ;   that  is,  soldiers  paraded   her  streets 
while  as  yet  nothii^  was  given  them  to  do.     Boston  had  not  rebelled 
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neither  was  Boston  subdued  by  thi:  military  displiy      The  first  attempt 
to  enforce  the  tixti  wouhl  tell  t!ie  &tory  and  even  Lord  Korth  hesitated. 

New  York  continued  to  st,nil  me? 
pathy  to  Boston  and  the  New  Yoik 
pleted  the  expi'ession  of  American 
unanimously  asstrtiiij,  ita  legislative 


very  sorry,    wrote  tht  {^o\ernor  to 
"to  inform  ■you  thit  I  have   been 
ceasity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  late 
a  dissolution     my   duty  would  not 
pass  over  unieffirded  tht,  e\trioi 
it   had  entered  upon  it->  ]our 
action  the  governor 
ported   by  his 


of  sym- 
com- 
opinion,  by 
rights.  "  I  am 
Hillsborough, 
under  the  ne- 
Aasembly  by 
]iermit  me  to 
dmary  resolves 
nals  '  In  this 
cordially  sup- 
Counuil  —  of 
bers  iour  stood 
po'ied 

tion  ocuasioned 
meut  Every 
vice  was  used 
"I hear,"  wrotji 
Johnson,  to  ii 
York,  "that 
to  have  a  hot 
polls,  and 
wUl    he    work 


the  eight  mem 
directly  op-   ■ 

Thenewelec- 

inteuse  excite- 

means  and  de- 

to  secure  votes,  jj 

Sir  Willi! 

friend  in  New  | 

you  are  likely  I 

time  at   the  | 

probably  there 

for  shillalahs."  ""  ' ""' '  ~'""""' 

Some  of  the  iucidents  show  how  trifles  were  turned  to  advantage  on 
this  occasion ;  it  was  reported  that  a  certain  gentleman  had  said  that 
"  the  Irish  were  poor  he^ars,  and  had  come  over  upon  a  bunch  of  straw." 
The  whfle  boly  of  Irishmen  immediately  joined  and  appeared  with 
striws  in  their  hits  Another  person  w  ts  said  to  have  remarked  that 
"  the  Geimans  were  like  firebrands  They  at  once  resolved  to  vote  with 
tirebnnds  in  their  hands  Being  dissuaded,  they  distinguished  them- 
selves bj  the  name  of  Firebrands  This  was  the  last  Assembly  ever 
elected  under  the  crown.  The  contest  in  the  city  was  between  the 
Church  of  England  party  and  the  Presbyterians, — the  former  being  led  by 
the  De  Lanceys  and  the  latter  by  the  Livingstons  with  almost  as  much 
acrimony  as  ten  years  previously.  The  church  party,  having  the  support 
of  the  mercantile  and  masonic  interests,  were  triumphant.  The  city 
members  were,  John   Oniger,  James   lie   Lancey,   Jacob  Walton,  and 

'  Moore  Ui  Hill^/onmglt,  .laiiiiarj'  i,  17S9, 
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James  Jauncey.     "James  l)c  T,.aiicey  ttikes  the  leiul,"  wrote  Joliii  A\'atts, 
"and  must  continue  t«  ilo  so  as  long  as  lie  Kiiuismes  witli  coniiiioii  wisilom, 
liis  father's  jncmory  is  so  much  revered."     The  House  met  April 
4,  and  John  Cniger  was  chosen  speal;ci'.     (,)ii    motion  of  I'hiliji 
Livingston,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  retiiriietl  to  the  iiiei'cliaiits,  for  their 
repeated,  disiaterested,  public-spirited,  and  }iatriotic  coudiiut  in  declining 
the  importation  of  goods  from  Great  Britain  until  such  acts  of  I'lul  lament, 
as  the  General  Assembly  of  New  York  had  declared  unconstitu- 
tional and  subvei-sive  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  i)eo]ilc  of   ^ 
this  colony,  should  be  repealed.^     And  it  is  more  than  jnYibable  that  tlie 
resolves  which  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  former  Assembly  would  liave  . 
been  emphatically  renewed,  but  that  Philip  Livingston  was  dismissed, 
after  violent  debates,  on  the  ground  of  non-residence,  ho  having  been 
elected  from  the  manor  when  his  home  was  in  the  city. 

"The  Livingstons  are  not  entirely  crushed,"  wrote  Hugh  Wallace, 
"  for  it  is  said  that  he  will  be  returned  again  and  again,  and  so  Income 
another  Wilkes."  Judge  Robert  11.  Livingston  lost  his  seat  as  a  member, 
because  of  a  new  law  which  rendered  the  office  of  judge  and  representa- 
tive incompatible.  Governor  Moore  r^retted  this  exceedingly,  as  he 
entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  judicial  gentleman.  He  wrote  at  once 
to  the  Lords,  recommending  him  as  counselor  in  the  place  of  Lord  Stir- 
ling, who  had  resigned  on  account  of  his  New  Jereey  estates,  and  his  ccm- 
neetion  with  the  New  Jei-sey  Council.  He  described  Judge  Livingston  as 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  many  accomplishments.  He  said,  "  his  father 
(who  is  very  far  advanced  in  years)  is  possessed  of  a  great  landed  estate, 
which  will  come  to  him  undivided,  as  he  is  an  ouly  son,  and  he  is  married 
to  the  richest  heiress  in  this  country,  whose  father.  Colonel  Henry  Beek- 
mau,  is  likewise  very  old  and  infirm ;  so  in  all  human  i>i-obabiiity  he 
must  shortly  become  the  greatest  landholder,  without  any  exception,  in 
New  York." 

As  the  summer  advanced,  the  English  Lords,  palsied  by  indecision, 
began  to  discuss  repeals.  They  finally  agreed  that  the  duties  on  glass, 
paper,  and  painters'  colors  were  contrary  t«  the  true  principles  of  com- 
merce. But  the  tax  on  tea  must  be  maintained  as  an  eviiience  of  lordly 
superiority.  The  New  York  merchants,  who  had  originated  non-impor- 
tation, and  can-ied  it  rigidly  into  effect,  which  was  not  true  of  any  other 
colony,  invited  Boston  to  extend  the  agreement  against  importing  until 
tvery  Act  imposing  duties  should  be  repealed. 

Meanwhile  the  effects  of  the  Non-lmpoitation  Acts  were  alarming  in 
savage  New  York.     The  scarcity  of  goods  at  the  trading-posts  led  the  Six 
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Nations,  who  could  not  comprehenil  tlic  policy  through  which  these  acts 
were  dictated,  to  imagine  that  the  king  and  colonists  had  conspired  to  re- 
strict their  trade.  Sir  WOliam  Johnson  called  a  congress  of  sachems,  but 
no  Indian  goods  suitable  for  presents  could  be  found  One  large  package 
designed  especially  for  this  purpose,  and  consigned  to  a  merchant  in  Al- 
bany, was  seized  in  New  York  on  its  way  to  the  consignee,  by  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  who  were  carrying  out  the  non-importation  agreement  with  com- 
mendable vigor.  It  nearly  produced  the  complication  which  would  have 
ended  in  another  bloody  Indian  war. 

The  imports  of  New  York  had  fallen  off  more  than  five  parts  in  six. 
The  merchants  were  becoming  impatient  of  a  system  of  voluntary  renun- 
ciation which  was  so  unequally  kept ;  the  belief  was  common  that  if  the 
other  colonies  had  adhered  to  it  as  strictly,  all  the  grievances  would  have 
been  redressed.  The  policy  of  importing  all  goods  except  tea,  was  broached, 
and  met  with  favor.  It  was  violently  opposed  by  Seal's,  MacDoiigall, 
Lamb,  and  others  of  the  radical  popular  party ;  but  men  went  from  ward 
to  ward  to  take  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  it  was  found  that  eleven 
hundred  and  eighty,  against  three  hundred,  were  disposed  to  confine  the 
restriction  to  tea  alone.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  throughout  the  colonies  raised 
a  howl  of  disapprobation.  Patriotism,  they  said,  was  on  the  decline.  But 
the  New  York  merchants  aigued  from  a  broader  standpoint  than  has 
been  generally  supposed.  They  had  originated  and  alone  sacredly  en- 
forced the  non- importation  agreement,  and  it  was  reacting  dangerously 
upon  the  savage  population.  Concessions  had  been  made  by  the  mother 
country,  however  .  inadequate,  and  circumstances  justified  the  taking 
advantage  of  those  concessions.  Before  the  middle  of  July,  1770,  a 
packet  sailed  for  England  with  orders  for  all  kinds  of  merchandise  except 
Tea. 

Prior  to  this  important  event,  the  sudden  death  of  Sir  Henry  Moore, 
(September  11,  1769),  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks,  threw  the  reins 
of  government  once  more  into  the  hands  of  the  aged  Lieutenant-Governor 
Golden,  The  indolence,  courteous  address,  and  genial  disposition  of  Moore, 
had  secured  the  cordial  good-will  of  even  his  hitterest  political  opponents, 
but  the  most  trifling  aets  of  Golden  were  liable  to  misconstruction  through 
his  previous  unpopularity. 

The  latter  met  the  Assembly  in  November,  demanding  a  further  sub- 
sidy for  the  troops.  There  was  no  immediate  response.  The  House  had 
persistently  refused  to  pay  for  the  burnt  chariot,  and  other  losses  sustained 
by  Golden  in  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  riot  But  the  want  of  pro- 
nounced relief  in  the  shape  of  currency  had  for  a  long  time  been  gravely 
discussed     A  bill  was  shortly  introduced  for  the  emission  of  bills  of 
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credit  to  the  amount  of  one  liundred  iiiid  twenty  tliousmui  [wiunis,  t^)  Ixj 
loauetl  to  the  peojjle,  anil  the  interest  ajuilieil  to  tlic  supimrt  of  the  gov- 
ernment. And  on  the  15th  of  JJecenilier  a  motion  Wiia  made  to 
grant  two  thousand  pounds  ot  the  interest  arising  from  the  loan 
bill,  when  it  should  hecome  a  law,  towanls  the  sui)iK)rt  of  the  troops,  wliicli 
turned  the  scale  and  induced  Golden  to  approve  the  questionable  bill, 
even  at  the  risk  of  Parliamentary  displeasure. 

The  next  day  an  intiammatoiy  handbill  threw  New  YorJ;  into  confn-  . 
sioiL     It  was  addressed  "  To  the  Betrayed  inJtabUants  of  (he  dty 
and  colony  of  New  York,"  and  was  signed  "  A  Son  of  Liberty."    It 
warned  the  people  against  this  "subtle  attack  upon  tlieir  liberties,"  and 
declared  it  a  corrupt  and  infamous  combinati<m  between  a  powerful  fam- 
ily (referring  to  the  De  Laneeys)  and  the  Ueutcuant-govenior,  to  compel 
submission  to  the   Mutiny  Act;  and  concluded   by  calling  a  popular 
meeting  in  the  Fields.     The  next  day  a  large  multitude  assembled. 
John  Lamb  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting  in  a  spiriteil  tul- 
dreas,  and  put  the  question  whether  "  the  people  would  ajiprove  tlie  do- 
ings of  the  Legislature."     The  vote  for  disapproval  appeared  unanimous, 
and  Lamb  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  of  seven,  to  report  the 
same  to  the  House.     They  were  received  courteously,  but  the 
Legislature  did  not  esteem  it  worth  while  to  be  dictated  to  by  a 
meeting  which  partook  so  apparently  of  the  character  of  a  mob.     Ilesolu- 
tions  were  immediately  passed,  condemning  the  handbill  as  a  sedi- 
tious  and  infamous  libel,  and  £  100  was  ofTered  for  tlie  detection  of 
the  writer.   Following  these  resolutions,  appeared  a  second  handbill  signed 
"Legion," 
mitted    to   the 
James  De  Lan- 
demned,      like 
sors,  and  £50 
author.     Lamb 
to  the  Assem- 
der    suspicion, 
ed.    The  com- 
ever,  of  which 

man,  signified  that  each  and  all  were  implicated  to  the  same  extent  as 
Lamb,  and  he  was  dismissed.  The  passage  of  the  bill  was,  in  sub-  17T0. 
stance,  the  genn  of  bank  legislation.  These  bills  of  credit  were  '*"-  *- 
made  l^al  tender  in  all  dues  to  the  government,  and  possessed  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  treasury  notes  of  tlie  present  day.  They  were  issued 
by  officers  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  It  was  supposed  they  -., 
would  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  by  funishing  a  circulating  mied.ig5%..  vjOO QIC 
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The  soldiers  had  long  writhed  under  the  contempt  with  which  they 
had  been  treated  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  only  waited  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  return  scorn  with  interest.     Now  that  supplies  were  granted,  the 
officers  ceased  to  restrain  them  through  policy,  as  hitherto.     Hence  an  at- 
tack was  planned  upon  the  detested  liberty-pole.     A  portion  of  the 
Sixteenth  Regiment  came  out  in  the  night,  bored  off  hs  supporters, 
and  attempted  to  blow  it  up  with  gunpowder.     A  knot  of  men  having 
gathered  while  they  were  thus  engaged,  they  were  chai'ged  upon  with  fixed 
bayonets,  and  driven  into  a  tavern  kept  by  La  Montagne,  the  well-known 
rendezvous  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.    They  attempted  to  defend  themselves, 
but  the  soldiers  broke  the  windows  and  doors  and  demolished  the  fumi- 
tura     Finally,  an  officer  appeared  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  the 
barracks.     Three  nights  afterward  the  destruction  of  the  pole  was 
accomplished,  and  its  fragments  piled  in  front  of  La  Montague's  door. 
Incensed  beyond  endurance,  three  thousand  citizens  assembled  next 
morning  at  the  scene  of  the  outrage.     liesolutions  were  adopted, 
'  among  which  was  one  to  the  effect  that  all  soldiers  found  armed 
in  the  streets  after  roil-call,  should  he  treated  as  "  enemies  to  the  peace 
of  the  city."     A  committee  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  appointed  to  en- 
force the  Resolutions.     The  next  morning  insolent  placards  were 
'  found  posted  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  ridiculing  the  action  of 
the  citizens.     Later  in  the  day.  Sears  and  one  or  two  others  caught  three 
soldiers  in  the  act  of  posting  more  of  these  handbills,  and  collared  and 
inarched  them  towards  the  mayor's  office.     They  were  met  by  a  band  of 
some  twenty  soldiers,  who  attempted  to  rescue  their  fellows.     An  affray 
ensued,  the  soldiers  striking  the  citizens  indiscriminately  with  cutlasses 
and  clubs,  and  they  defending  themselves  as  best  they  could,  with  canes, 
cart-stakes,  and  such  weapons  as  lay  within  their  reach.     The  latter  gain- 
ing  advantage,  the   military  reti-eated   towards   Golden   Hill ;  ^  at  this 
point  they  were  met  by  a  reinforcement,  and  ai)Out  to  make  a  furious 
charge  upon  the  citizens,  when  officers  appeared  and  ordered  the  men  to 
the  barracks.     Thus  the  riot  was  quelled.     But  several  persons  had  been 
Jim  19  ■pounded  and  one  killed.     The  next  day  there  was  a  skirmish  both 
morning  and  afternoon.^     The  city  was  thrown  into  the  wildest 
commotion,  the  bells  rang,  and  the  news,  with  exi^erations  and  embel- 

'  That  portion  of  John  Street  between  Cliff  Street  and  BnrUng  Slip.  This  was  tailed  the 
"  Battle  nf  Golden  Hill"  Thus  was  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  shed  in  New  York,  two 
months  before  the  massacre  in  King's  Street,  Boston,  and  five  yeara  before  tho  Battle  of 
Lexington. 

*  "  On  Saturday  there  was  another  battle  between  the  inhabitants  and  soldiers  ;  but  the 
soldiers  met  with  rubbers,  the  ehiefest  part  being  sailors  with  eluba  who  we 
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lishmcnts,  spread  througli  tlic  cniiiitry  witli  the  swiftness  of  liglitiiing. 
On  the  20tli  tlie  mayor  issued  a  inwliiiiuitioii  turbiddiiig  the 
S'tldicra  to  leave  tlie  barracks  unless  acconiiianied  by  a  noii- 
coininissioned  officer,  and  order  was  once  more  restored.  The  news])aiiers 
loudly  celebrated  the  victory ;  and  the  Sons  of  Libeity  bought  a 
piece  of  land  on  the  western  border  of  the  cniumons,  and  eixscted 
another  pole,  with  "  Lilierty  and  Property  "  inscribed  thereon.' 

About  the  same  time  MacDougal  was  arrested,  on  the  accusation  of  the 
printer  and  his  journeyman,  as  the  author  of  the  libelous  handbills  in 
December.     "He  is  a  person  of  some  fortune,  and  coidd  easily 
have  found  the  bail  required  of  him,"  wrote  Golden  to  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough,  "  but  he  chose  to  go  to  jail,  and  he  lies  there  imitating 
Wilkes  in  everything  he  can."     He  was  at  once  toasted  as  a  martyr,  and 
was  visited  by  such  throngs  in  his  prison  that  he  was  obliged  to  appoint 
hours  for  their  reception.     His  case  bore  sufficient  analogy  to  the  Wilkes- 
and-liberty  madness  which  had  so  recently  raged  in  England  as  to  cause 
"  Forty-five  "  to  be  adopted  as  the  watchword  and  countersign  of  the 
popular  party.     The  Sous  of  Liberty  drank  forty-five  toasts  at  a 
dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  Eepeal  Act,  and  afterwards  marched 
in  procession  to  the  jail,  and  saluted  MacDougal  with  forty-five  cheera. 
On  the  forty-fifth  day  of  the  year,  forty-five  of  the  Liberty  boys  went  in 
procession  to  the  jail,  and  dined  with  him  on  forty-five  beefsteaks  cut 
from  a  bullock  forty-five  months  old,  after  which  they  di-ank  forty-five 
toasts.     Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

MaeDougal  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  having  published  a 
libel  against  the  government  He  was  not  arraigned  before  the  Assembly 
until  December.  He  was  defended  by  Geoige  Clinton,  afterwards  gov- 
ernor, and  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued.  But  although  the  indictment 
was  not  tried,  the  main  witness  for  the  prosecution  (Parker)  dying  about 
that  time,  MaeDougal  was  not  liberated  from  his  confinement  nntil  the 
4th  of  March,  1771,  wlien  the  Assembly  was  prorogued.* 

revenge  the  death  of  their  brother,  which  they  did  with  courage,  and  made  the  soldiers  all 
mn  to  their  barracks.  One  man  got  his  skull  cut  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  What  will  be 
the  end  of  this  God  knows. "  — Srfjwi  from  LeUerfrom  New  York,  January  22,  1770,  in  the 
British  Evening  Post,  March  15,  1770. 

•  This  pole  was  near  the  site  of  the  old  one,  opposite  the  present  252  Broadway,  between 
Wan-en  and  Murray  Streets. 

'  Maior-G«nei-al  Alexander  MaeDougal  was,  in  March,  1775,  a  menihcr  of  the  provincial  eon- 
vention ;  he  received  the  same  year  a  commission  as  colonel  of  the  first  New  York  regiment. 
In  1776  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  in  1777,  to  mojor-geGeral ;  and  in  1778, 
superseded  Putnam  in  command  of  the  HighUnds.  After  the  flight  of  Arnold  he  was  placed 
ill  charge  of  West  Point.  With  the  return  of  peace  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  the 
State.   He  was  also  presiileiil  of  the  Rank  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  June,  1788^,-..  ■ 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  GREAT  STRUGGLE. 


Hew  Yohk  i.i  1770.  —  Tub  Pastors.  — Resentmkkt  of  Boston  when  New  Youk  he- 
suMED  Commercial  Isteucouusb  with  Englamd.  —  Keply  of  the  New  Yokk  Mer- 
chants.—  Two  Years'  Tranquillity. —Tub  Earl  op  Dunmorb.  —  Sir  William 
Thvon.— Tub  Court  End  of  the  Town.  —  BitiEP  Allusion  to  the  Location  of 
THE  Dwellings  of  some  of  the  Lbadino  Families  of  the  City. — A  Glimi'se  of 
TUB  SuoAU-HousES.  — Distress  op  the  East  India  Company,  ^  Act  of  Paiiliament 
TO  force  tue  Coi/)nies  to  buy  Tb;a.  —  The  Boston  Tea  Party.  —  Tub  New  York 
Tea  Meetino. — New  York  sesbiho  back  the  Tea  Vessels.  —  The  Boston  Port 
Bill,  — Sympathy  op  the  Colonies.  —Tub  Cohmittfj;  of  Fifty-one.  —  New  York 
puoposES  A  Continental  Con qress.  —  Various  Excitino  Events. — The  Deleoates 
to  the  Continental  Congress.  — Action  of  the  Continental  Congress  op  1774. — 
The  New  York  Committee  op  Observation.  —  Provision  foe  the  Immortal  Con- 
greisa  which  deci.aked  the  independence  of  a.merica. 

TVXEW  TOEK  at  this  period,  like  England  herself,  was  afflicted  with 
_L  1  excess  of  aristocracy.  The  same  pride  and  arrogance  wliich  ruled 
in  the  palace,  and  wliicli  tinged  the  whole  administration  of  Great  Britain, 
were  stamped  upon  the  central  colony,  and  biased  the  judgments  of  the 
very  men  who  professed  the  most  liberal  notions.  Kew  York  was  a  nest 
of  families.  Nearly  all  who  figured  in  the  councils  of  the  colony  were 
related  to  each  other  by  blood  or  marriage.  Feuds  were  their  inheritance, 
having  been  handed  along  from  generation  to  generation.  Thus  the  forces 
which  constitute  antagonisms  were  strikingly  developed  Private  quar- 
rels burned  fiercely  jnst  beneath  the  surface  of  politics,  and  innumer- 
able theories  evolved  from  the  varying  conditions  and  wants  of  a  grow- 
ing community  fanned  the  flames.  The  idea  of  right  prevailed.  It  was 
the  life-giving  principle  which  was  to  result  in  a  durable  constitution. 
But  conflictii^  opinions  distorted  the  idea.  Some  clung  to  the  bequests 
of  the  past  with  obstinate  tenacity  ;  others  clamored  for  refoim.  ITiere 
were  fajiatics  for  conservatism,  and  fanatics  for  ideal  freedom.     Men  o^ 
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property  weru  diaiuayed  with  the  iispir.itiyits  iif  i^'iionmuc  auil  iucjipucity ; 
and  tlie  tradesmen  and  uieclianics  suspeeted  tlie  wwilthiei'  class  of  einiiity 
to  popular  power.  The  iiierciiaiits  weixi  uot  in  syinpatliy  with  either; 
tliey  were  tiie  cinef  sufferers  thiough  thu  iu'eteusiona  of  England,  a«d  were 
suspicious  of  all  who  were  in  a  position  to  he  won  hy  the  ilistributions  of 
contracts  or  commissions,  and  at  tliu  same  time  were  afraid  of  the  rash- 
ness of  the  multitude  which  might  plunge  them  at  nuy  moment  into  the 
miseries  of  a  desperate  conflict  The  aristocracy  which  the  system  of 
manorial  grants  liad  created  was  divided  against  itself.  The  two  great 
leading  families,  Livingston  and  De  Lancey,  were,  if  possible,  more  widely 
separated  than  ever.  The  Livingstons  inclined  to  repulilicauism  in  any 
event     The  De  Lanceys  pinned  their  faith  to  kingly  i)Ower, 

i  and  state  matters  were  closely  allied.  The  Episcopal  was 
jgainst  the  Fresbyterian  Church,  aud  the  Dutch- Keformed  was 
jealous  of  the  Cougr^ational ;  both  the  Episcopal  and  the  Dutch-lleformed 
were  alarmed  by  the  leveling  cloud  which  seemed  to  hang  low  above 
their  heads.  New  York,  as  we  have  seen,  was  far  from  being  English, 
although  under  England's  rule.  Its  people  were  a  union  of  different  races. 
Neither  had  events  of  the  past  few  years  tended  towards  an  increase  of 
respect  for  English  institutions.  Now  it  was  predicted  that  Geoi^  III. 
would  shortly  place  a  prelate  over  every  colony.  The  dread  of  absolute 
power  in  a  spiritual  order  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  1689.  Hence  the 
violent  opposition  to  the  Church  of  England  which  the  officers  of  the 
govermnent  pronounced  "an  effort  to  excite  tumult  and  anarchy."  Of 
the  various  churches  of  the  city  at  this  point  in  our  history  a  few  brief 
descriptive  passages  will  no  doubt  prove  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

Trinity,  the  parish  church  of  the  Episcopalians,  had,  as  a  collegiate 
chai^,  St  Geoi^'s  and  St  Paul's  Chapel.  The  latter  was  new  (having 
been  erected  in  1767  ^).  It  was  a  costly  structure  of  reddish-gray  sand- 
stone, ornamented  and  fiidshed  in  the  most  elaborate  manner.  The  gal- 
leries were  supported  by  massive  pillars,  and  two  great  square  pews 
about  midway  upon  either  side  of  the  edifice  were  specially  designed 
for  the  dignitaries  of  state.  The  excellent  Kev,  Dr.  Barclay  finished 
his  labors  in  1764,  since  which  time  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Auchmuty  had 
been  rector  of  the  church.  He  was  the  son  of  Eobert  Auchmuty,  an 
eminent  Boston  lawyer,  who  descended  from  -an  ancient  Scotch  baronial 
family.^  The  assistant  rector  was  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

'  See  sketch  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  page  740. 

'  Robert,  the  brother  of  Eev.  Dr,  Samuel  Auclimuty,  ivas  tlie  famoug  ami  witty  Boston 
advocate,  who,  with  Adams  and  Quiiicy,  defemleii  Captain  Preston  and  the  British  soldiera^ 
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The  North  Dutch,  the  fourth  in  the  succession  of  Dutch  churches,  wjis 
first  opened  for  worship  May  25,  1769,  and  was  the  rival  in  architectural 
pretensions  of  St.  Paul's  ChapeL  It  was  located  on  Fulton  (Fair)  Street, 
then  quite  out  of  town,*  The  Eev.  Dr.  John  Heniy  IJvingston  was  called  to 
the  pulpit  the  next  year. 
He  was  young,  scarcely 
twenty  si\  years  of  a^je  of 
singula!  personal  lieautj 
till  ithletir  and  a  pro 
hcient  m  manly  exerci  es 
He  hid  been  giiduated 
trom  1  ale  at  iixteen  after 
a  iirjOi  JUS  examination 
not  nlj  in  the  cIissil'. 
but  xstronoinj  mathe 
matics  and  jurisprudence 
and  he  had  traveled  D\er 
Eui  i>c  studied  theology 
in  Utretht  Holland  and 
bLLu  ordained  b)  tlie 
Clasais  jf  Amiteidiin  He 
w  03  the  j,i  eat  gi  ands  n  of 
EoliLit  Livins^ston  the 
hibt  lord  ot  the  manor 
hi  ^1  mdfather  bein^  C  il 
belt,  and  his  fitherHeniy 
Livingston.     He  married 

in,  Sarah,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Philip  Livingston  of  New  York  City.^  His  gifts  were  of  a 
high  order,  and  his  influence  was  soon  to  be  felt  in  the  evolutions  of  the 
political  wheel      His  distinguished  associate,  Eev.  Dr   Laidlie  of  the 


engaged  in  the  Boston  masaaere  ;  he  was  Judge  of  Admiralty  from  1767  to  1776.  Their  siatc 
nmrried  Benjamin  Pratt  of  New  York.  Ono  of  the  sons  of  Kev,  Dr.  Samuel  Auchmuty  (Si 
Samuel  Auchmuty)  became  a  general  in  the  British  army  and  was  suhsequently  knighted 
was,  in  1822,  conunander-in-chief  of  the  farces  in  Ireland. 

'  The  North  Dutch  Church  waa  remodeled  in  1842,  and  taken  down  in  1875  ;  it  was  ■ 
brated  for  many  ye&xa  as  the  aeat  of  the  Fulton  Street  pniyer-meetinga. 

*  Philip  Livingston  removed  hia  family  to  Kingston  in  1775.  Hia  eldest  daughter  i 
ried  Stephen  Van  Bensselaer  of  Albany  ;  his  second  ijaughter  married  Dr.  Thomna  .Tone 
New  York,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  wife  of  De  Witt  Clinton  ;  hia  son,  Heniy  Philiji, 
a  memher  of  Washingfam's  lamlly  in  1778. 
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Middle  Uutcli  Cliurch,  was  already  infusiug  Scotuli  prejudices  and  repul)- 
lican  pliilusophy  into  the  minds  of  a  kige  and  intelligent  congregation. 

The  Presbyteriana  liad  about  the  same  time  found  their  one  church  in 
Wall  Street  iiiailequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  oi;gauization,  and  built 
the  brick  church  (in  1768)  on  the  corner  of  Beekman  Street  and  Park 
Row.  Tlie  lot  was  donated  by  the  corporation.  Tlie  chief  agitator  of  the 
movement  \vaa  Rev.  Dr.  John  Kodgers,  who  had  been  the  pastor  of  tlie 
Wall  Street  Church  since  1765.  He  even  went  about  in  person  to  obtain 
subscriptions  for  the  new  edifice.  He  was  a  progressive  divin&  It  was 
he  who  abolished  the  custom  which  had  hitherto  prevailed  of  opening 
Sabbath  services  frem  the  clerk's  desk.  He  was  fond  of  scholastic  theol- 
ogy, and  by  no  means  averse  to  political  economy.  He  entered  into  the 
bitter  controversies  of  the  period  with  fearless  enthusiasm.  His  whole 
soul  was  in  rebellion,  as  it  were,  with  what  he  styled  the  "  overbearing 
spirit  of  the  Episcopalians."  He,  like  Rev.  Dr.  Auchmuty,  was  a  native 
of  Boston.'  But  he  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  whither  his  parents 
had  removed  in  1728.  He  had  been  converted  in  the  great  revival  that 
swept  over  the  country  in  1748,  under  the  preaching  of  Whitfield,  and 
had  labored  an  a  missionary  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  before 
settling  in  New  York.  He  was  fixed  in  habits  of  austere  industry,  and 
never  lost  a  moment  of  time.  Such  was  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Chureh  that  when  the  Brick  Chureh  was  completed  all  the 
pews  were  taken  at  the  first  sale.  The  congr^ation  was  one  body  with 
that  which  worshiped  in  Wall  Street ;  there  was  but  one  board  of  trus- 
tees, one  eldership,  and  one  ministry.  Failing,  however,  as  hitherto  in 
the  matt«r  of  obtaining  a  charter,  through  the  violent  collision  of  parties 
in  the  Assembly,  and  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  Episcopalians,  the 
property  was  vested  with  trustees.  William  Livingston  and  John  Morin 
Scott,  who  were  known  as  the  "  Presbyterian  lawyers,"  were  conspicu- 
ous member's  of  Dr.  Eodgers's  flock.  They  were  already  wielding  their 
gifted  and  caustic  pens  in  the  significant  direction  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent national  existence,  the  system  of  which  to-day  so  nearly  resem- 
bles in  its  order  and  strength  that  of  the  church  government  of  this 
denomination. 

It  was  in  1768  that  Eev.  Dr.  John  Witherspoon  reached  America  to 
take  charge  of  Princeton  College,     He  had  long  been  a  correspondent  of 

'  Rev.  Dr,  John  Rodgere  Was  bom  in  Boston,  August  5,  1727.  He  succeeded  the  eminent 
Rev,  David  Bostwick  in  the  Wall  Street  Church,  who  died  in  1763.  He  died  in  New  York 
City,  May  7,  1811.  During  the  War  of  the  Kerolution  he  officiated  as  chaplain  of  Heath's 
brigade,  of  the  State  Convention,  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  and  of  the  first  Legislature.  He 
also  preached  from  time  to  time  at  various  places  in  the  country,  f'  ,-^,^^}^ 
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Dr.  Rodgers,  by  whdni  lie  was  cordially  welcomed  and  entertained  upon 
his  aiTival  in  New  Yorlc  He  was  intensely  opposed  to  prelacy,  and 
claimed  with  luaynetic  eloq_uence  a  fuller  degree  of  liberty  in  matters  of 
religious  faith  and  practice.  His  attention  was  almost  immediately  called 
to  a  special  bone  of  contention.  A  legacy  of  seven  hundred  and  iifty  dollars 
had  been  left  the  Wall  Street  Church  in  1754,  the  interest  to  be  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  poor  children  of  the  congregation.  A  legal  difficulty 
had  arisen  concerning  the  transfer  of  the  fund,  the  party  having  it  in 
charge  refusing  to  deliver  it  to  the  church  because  of  the  want  of  char- 
tered responsibility.  Thus  for  a  series  of  yeai's  the  church  was  denied 
the  benefit  of  the  gift ;  and  to  add  to  the  acrimony  between  the  two 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church  made  a  succession  of 
efiforts  to  obtain  the  fund.  President  Witherspoon  was  fresh  from  the 
discussion  of  similar  topics  in  the  Old  World ;  he  was  learned,  versatile, 
and  brilliant,  and  gave  free  expression  to  his  views.  He  denounced  the 
course  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  criticised  the  acts  of  the  king  and 
his  Ministry  in  language  so  direct  and  forcible  that  even  his  hearers  often- 
times trembled.  He  was  the  son  of  the  parish  minister  of  Tester,  near 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox.'  When  the 
Pretender  landed  in  Scotland,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  company  of 
militia  to  Glasgow  to  join  him ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  and  remained  in  Donne  Castle  until  after  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
He  was  settled  in  Paisley  in  1757,  where  he  preached  until  he  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  Princeton  College. 

The  Scotch,  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  founded  in  1757  through  a 
disagreement  in  the  Wall  Street  Church  concerning  a  system  of  Psalmody, 
A  few  members  seceded,  and  in  1761  called  Eev.  Dr.  John  Mason  ^  from 

1  Rev.  Dr.  John  Witherspoonwaa  born  Februarys,  1722.  He  died  near  Prineeton,  NewJer- 
aey,  November  13,  1794.  In  addition  to  bis  duties  as  President  of  Princeton  College,  he  lec- 
tured on  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  was  professor  of  divinity,  and  pastor  of  the  ehnrcli 
in  Princeton.  He  wrote  extensively  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  took  an  active  leading 
part  in  the  proLeeciinga  which  culminated  in  the  Itevolution  He  served  on  many  impor- 
tant committees,  was  a  member  of  the  convention  to  frame  a  ?tate  constitntion  for  New  Jer- 
sey, and  wassent  by  the  Provim  lal  to  t!i=  General  Tongtess  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence 

"  Rev.  Dr.  John  Maion  was  bom  m  1734  Hp  died  in  New  York,  April  19,  17Q2,  His 
son,  Rev.  John  Mitchell  Mason  D  D  ,  bom  in  New  York,  March  19,  1770,  and  educated  in 
Scotland,  succeeded  to  thp  pulpit  anil  attained,  if  possible,  greater  eminence  than  his  father. 
His  eloquence  was  hiatoncal  Hia  orations  of  the  most  general  interest  were  on  the  death 
of  Washington  and  of  Hamilton  From  this  church  grew  another  ehuroli  in  ISIO,  which 
bore  its  pastor  away  to  the  pulpit  of  a  new  atone  ainotuary  on  Murray  Street,  opposite 
Columbia  College.  In  1842  this  last  named  edihce  was  taken  down,  stone  hy  stone  (eai-h 
carefully  marked),  and  the  structure  re-erected  in  Eighth  Street,  where  it  still  (in  187fi) 
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Scotland  to  their  jmlpit.  In  17U8  ii  substantial  church  edifice  wtis  erected 
on  Cedar  Street  near  B:x>atlway.* 

The  Baptists  were  few  in  numbers.  They  had  a  small  church  (built  in 
1760)  on  Gold  near  John  Street.  The  history  of  the  oi^nization  ia  inter- 
esting. It  originated  in  a  prayer-meeting  maintained  for  several  years 
iu  private  dwellings,  and  ai'terwards  in  a  rigging-loft  on  William  Street, 
with  an  occasional  sermon.  It  was  considered  the  branch  of  a  ehureli  in 
Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey,  Elder  Miller,  the  pastor,  coming  to  the  city 
once  iu  three  months  to  administer  the  sacrament,  in  1762,  the  number 
of  members  beiug  twenty-seven,  the  body  since  known  as  the  First 
Baptist  Church  was  duly  inaugurated,  and  Eev.  John  Gano,  a  promising 
young  divine  of  thirty-five,  became  its  pastor. 

The  Methodists  were  unknown  in  New  York  until  1766.  In  the  early 
spring  of  that  year  a  few  families  arrived,  among  whom  was  Kev,  Philip 
Embuiy,  a  local  preacher.  He  held  services  in  his  own  house  for  a  brief 
period,  then  a  room  was  rented  for  a  few  months  in  the  soldiers'  barracks. 
The  same  winter.  Captain  Thomas  Webb,  barrack-master  at  Albany,  was 
in  New  York,  and,  being  a  Methodist  minister,  preached  in  his  regimen- 
tals. The  novelty  drew  so  large  an  audience  that  the  old  rigging-loft 
in  William  Street  was  rented  and  occupied  some  two  years  for  religious 
worship.  In  1768  a  little  edifice  was  built  on  John  Street  near  Nassau, 
sixty  feet  long  and  forty-two  wide.  The  iirst  Methodist  conference  in 
America  convened  at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1773,  at  which  time 
it  was  reported  that  the  New  York  church  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  members.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  Eevolution  (in 
1784)  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  regularly  established. 

The  Moravians  had  built  a  little  church  on  Fair  (Fulton)  Street  in 
1752,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Eev.  Owen  Eice,  and  the 
dedication  sermon  preached  by  Bishop  Spandenbei^.  The  rise  of  this 
denomination  in  New  York  dates  back  to  1736,  when  two  Moravian 
bishops  from  Germany  visited  the  city  on  their  way  to  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  John  Noble,  one  of  the  elders  in  the  Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
invited  them  to  hold  sei-vicea  in  hia  house,  and  became  warmly  enlisted 
in  their  cause.  He  subsequently  withdrew  his  relations  from  the  Wall 
Street  Church,  and  was  the  leading  man  among  the  Moravians  to  the  end 
of  his  Kfe.  For  three  years  public  worship  was  not  attempted ;  but  when 
the  bishops  returned  from  Pennsylvania,  and  were  again  entertained  by 
Mr.  Noble,  services  were  resumed,  and  before  they  sailed  for  Europe  a 
society  of  nine  persons  was  formed.     Shortly  after.  Count  Ziuzindorf,  the 

'  The  Cedar  Street  Church  was  not  abandoned  until  1838,  when  the  organization  remoTed 
to  the  larger  edifice  in  Grand  Street. 
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founder  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  Germany,  landed  in  New  York  with 
a  consideral)le  colony  of  Moravians  on  their  way  to  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
presence  ^avc  such  an  impulse  to  the  movement  that  hefore  he  left  the 
city,  elders  had  heen  appointed  and  the  organization  placed  upon  a  per- 
manent basis.  It  was  some  years  later,  however,  hefore  the  funds  were 
collected  which  cKcted  the  edifice.^ 

The  Quakers  had  a  meeting-house  on  Little  Green  Street  near  Maiden 
Lane,  which  was  built  about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  In  1775  they 
erected  a  much  larger  one  of  brick  on  Pearl  Street,  between  Franklin 
Square  and  Oak  Street,  but  it  was  not  completed  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war.  The  French  church,  described  in  a  former  chapter ;  the  Lutheran, 
with  its  quaint  belfry,  comer  of  Rect«r  Street  and  Broadway ;  the  German 
Eeformed,  hefore  mentioned ;  and  the  Jews'  Synagogue  on  Mill  Street 
(built  in  1706),  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  places  of  religious  worship 
in  1770. 

Boston  tore  the  New  York  letter  in  pieces  relative  to  a  resumption  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  England  and  scattered  it  with  scorn.^  The 
New  York  merchants  wrote :  "  Ah,  you  rejected  a  congress  which  might 
have  had  a  happy  tendency  to  unite  the  whole  continent  in  one  system,  and 
numbers  say  it  was  only  a  scheme  in  you  to  continue  importing  under 
pompous,  ostentatious  resolves  against  it.  Your  merchants  have  been  into 
Connecticut  soliciting  the  custom  of  the  people  there,  and  urging  them 
to  come  to  Boston  and  trade  because  New  York  was  out  of  goods.  The  hUls 
of  entry  made  at  the  Custom  House  in  London  contain  the  entry  of  all 
kinds  of  goods,  as  usually  shipped  from  your  port,  as  if  no  agreement 
existed.  The  merchants  of  this  city  have  never  deceived  their  neighbors, 
but  have  most  religiously  maintained  their  engagements."^ 

New  York  had  learned  the  lesson  that  agreements  were  useless  where  no 
power  existed  to  enforce  their  observance.  The  relief  afforded  by  the 
influx  of  necessary  goods  produced  a  better  state  of  feeling.  Presently 
news  came  that  the  king  had  gi-aciously  assented  to  the  emission 
of  biUs  of  credit ;  and  when  about  the  same  time  his  eques- 
trian statue  arrived,  it  was  erected  with  imposing  ceremonies  on  the 

'  Thia  chui'eh  was  taken  down  and  rabailt  in  1829  ;  when  Fulton  Street  was  widened  in 
1836,  it  was  found  necessary  to  cat  off  eight  feet  of  the  liuilding.  Seven  years  afterward  it 
waa  removed  and  the  lot  sold,  a  new  edifice  buing  erected  on  the  corner  of  Houston  and  Mott 
Streets. 

*  Votes  at  a  full  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  July  24,  1770. 

'  The  plan  of  a  congress,  the  germ  of  the  idea  of  American  Union,  waa  proposed  by  New 
York  to  her  neighbors  at  an  early  period  in  the  dispute.  Salt's  Ifeie  York  JoitniaJ,  June  20, 
1770,  contains  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  a  "  suitable  place  for  a  amgTea.i."  The  same  pa(>er 
of  August  30,  1770,  contains  a  letter  froni  the  Hew  York  committee  of  merchants 
Boston  committee. 
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ancient  Bowling  Green,  the  Park  of  the  city.  The  Governor,  Council, 
Assembly,  Mayor  and  Aldemien,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Marine  Society, 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  citizens  generally  parti cipat^id.  Tlie 
terraces  and  lofty  balconies  of  the  am^ant-looking  mansions  in  tlie 
vicinity  were  filled  with  enthusiastic  spectators.  An  iron  i-ailiiig  was 
built  around  the  statue  by  the  corporation  at  a  cost  of  £  800,  and  it  stood 
thus  in  all  its  gilded  glory  until  the  evening  of  July  9,  1776,  when  it 
was  demolished  by  the  excited  soldiery  immediately  alter  the  reading  of 
the  Deelai-ation  of  Independence  ;  an  act  partaking  so  much  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  riot  as  to  provoke  a  severe  rebuke  from  Wasliington  the  next 
morning. 

For  two  years  there  was  comparative  quiet.  The  efforts  of  the  Minis- 
try to  pacify  New  York  were  successful  to  a  certain  degree.  Commerce, 
however,  was  only  partially  restored.  Business  was  dull.  Public  im- 
provements were  neglected.  The  city  was  pervaded  by  a  restless  uncer- 
tainty, as  if  waiting  for  some  new  and  strange  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Tea  was  still  rejected.  The  duty  had  not  been  abolished, 
even  though  the  East  India  Company  had  offered  to  pay  double  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  which  would  be  derived  from  this  impost  in 
America,  provided  Parliament  would  repeal  the  law. 

Meanwhile  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  had  arrived  as  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince* (October  28,  1770),  been  received  with  the  regulation  ceremonies, 
occupied  the  executive  chair  about  nine  months,  distinguished  himself  by 
declining  the  offer  of  an  income  from  the  Assembly, — bis  salary  being  paid 
from  the  Mn^s  treasury,  which  was  to  be  supplied  from  the  colonial  taxes, 
—  and  by  institutir^  a  suit  in  chancery  (over  which  he  presided  himself 
as  chancellor)  against  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden  for  half  the  emolu- 
ments of  office,  and  been  removed  to  the  government  of  Virginia.  He 
was  an  active  man,  fond  of  sports,  and  far  more  addicted  to  the  chase 
than  to  l^alative  controversies.  Sir  William  Tryon,  Bart,  was  his  suc- 
cessor. The  latter  came  (July  8, 1771)  fresh  from  seven  years'  residence 
in  North  Carolina,  where  he  had  made  himself  odious  by  stupid  tyr- 
anny. He  was  less  able  ami  stronger  willed  than  his  predecessor,  with 
smooth  manners  and  a  pleasant  countenance.  He  courted  the  favor  of  the 
landed  lords,  and  others  of  high  rank,  drank  wine  at  their  tables,  boasted 
of  his  exploits  on  the  frontiers  (where  he  had  stained  his  hands  with 
innocent  blood),^  listened  patiently  to  the  complaints  of  the  merchants, 
and  endeavored  to  lull  anxiety  into  blissful  repose.     He  flattered  himself. 


'  Bancroft  speaks  of  Lord  Ihinmoro  as  "  a  needy  Scottish  peer  of  the  House  of  Miiirny, 
ssionate,  narrow,  and  unscrupulous  in  iiis  rapacity." 
"  Bancroft,  VI.  399,  400. 
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as  well  as  George  III.,  that  he  was  managing  New  York.  The  Assembly 
had  appointed  Edmund  Burke  for  its  agent  in  England,  and  with  such  an 
illustrious  champion  trusted  in  tlie  probable  redress  of  grievances. 

Tryon  took  up  his  abode  in  the  governor's  house  in  the  fort — ^  which 
was  burned  on  the  night  of  December  29,  1773,  the  family  escaping  with 

difficulty  and  one 
servant  perishii^ 
in  the  flames  — 
and  subsequently 
in  a  large  mansion 
on  Broad  Street. 
His  wife  and 
daughter  were  so- 
cial favorites.  His 
counselors  were 
Chief    Justice 

Horsemanden,  John  Wafcts,  Oliver  De  Lancey,  Charles  Ward  Apthorpe, 
Roger  Morri.s,  William  Smith,  Henry  Cruger,  Hugh  Wallace,  James 
Jauncey,  Henry  White,  and  William  Astell.'  Watts  at  this  time  had 
reached  nearly  threescore  well-rounded  years ;  his  scholarship  and  refined 
tastes  were  often  quoted  in  England,  and  his  name  was  under  discussion  for 
the  governorship  of  New  York.  His  wealth  and  influence  were  elements 
of  strength  to  the  De  Lancey  party.  His  family  led  in  the  aristocratic 
society  of  that  date.  His  eldest  son  Robert  had  recently  married  Lady 
Mary,  daughter  of  William  Alexander  (Lord  Stirling) ;  his  daughter  Ana 
was  the  wife  of  Archibald  Kennedy,  and  resided  in  her  stately  home. 
No.  1  Broadway ;  ^  his  daughter  Susan  was  the  wife  of  Philip  Kearny ;  his 
daughter  Marj'  was  the  youthful  bride  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  of  Johnson 
Hall ;  and  his  son  John,  who  had  recently  been  graduated  from  King's 
College  (in  17C6)  was  shortly  to  be  married  to  his  cousin  Jane,  the 
daughter  of  Peter  De  Lancey  of  Westchester.  This  wedding  occurred  in 
1775.  The  sister  of  the  bride  was  married  the  same  evening  to  Thomas, 
son  of  Eev.  Dr.  Barclay.  The  invited  guests  drove  from  the  city  to  the 
De  Lancey  mansion  in  Westchester,  in  old-time  coaches  and  chaises,  not  a 
few  performii^  the  journey  on  horseback.     So  gay  and  brilhant  an  assem- 

'  William  Aitell  was  appointed,  to  the  Council  in  thfi  place  ot  Hon.  Joseph  Reade,  deceased, 
whose  daughter  waa  tha  wife  of  Jamea  De  Peystcr.  William  Axtell's  wife  was  the  sister  of 
James  De  Pcyatav.     Their  reaideneo  was  in  Flatbush,  Long  Island.  ^l)e  Peysler  Genealogy. 

Charles  Ward  Apthorpe  had  a  beautiful  country-Soat  (now  standing)  near  what  Ik  Kinth 
Avenue  and  Slst  Street  ;  Roger  Morria's  mansion  waK  on  the  Heights  beyond  ;  Oliver  De 
Lancey  had  an  elegant  villa  overlooking  the  Hudson  nearer  the  city, 

'  See  sketch,  page  655 ;  also  sketch  of  Watts  Mansion,  page  733. 
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blage  had  hardly  met  since  the  marriage  of  Alice,  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
brides,  to  the  celebrated  Ealph  Izard,  of  South  Carolina,  some  eight  years 
before.  John  Watts,  the  younger,  was  the  last  City  Eecorder  under  the 
Crown ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  prominent  characters  of  the  city  after  the 
Eevolution,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  further. 

The  quarter  nearest  the  fort  was  the  court  end  of  the  town.  The  man- 
sions of  the  Lawrences,  Crugers,  Van  Dams,  Bayards,  Morrises,  Van 
Homes,  and  other  consequential  families,  were  in  full  view  of  the  Bowlii^ 
Green.  Fashion  had  set  her  face  towards  Wall  Street,  and  the  Ver- 
plancks,  Winthrops,  Marstons,  Buchanans,  Eoosevelta,  Lndlows,  and  a 
few  others,  were  already  there.  Daniel  Ludlow  had  a  country-seat  at  Bar- 
retto's  Point  on  the  East  River,  from  which  he  was  accustomed  to  drive 
into  the  city  four-in-hand  during  the  summer  months. 

Chief  Justice  Robert  R.  Livingston,  father  of  the  future  chancellor,  occu- 
pied a  city  mansion  on  Broadway,  just  north  of  the  Wattses.  His  numer- 
ous sons  and  daughters  had  not  all  as  yet  reached  mature  age,  but  their 
influence  was  beginning  to  be  felt  The  journey  of  this  family  to  and 
from  their  manor-house  at  Clermont  every  spring  and  autumn  was  some- 
thing imposing,  for  they  were  attended  by  a  long  train  of  men-servants 
and  maid-servants,  and  the  transportation  either  by  sloop  or  by  land  occu- 
pied many  days.  There  were  many  fine  houses  on  Broadway.  Kos.  9 
and  11  belonged  to  the  Van  Cortlandts,  whose  country-seat  was  at  King- 
bridge.^  They  were  built  together,  presenting  a  somewhat  peculiar  front, 
and  were  surrounded  by  grounds  filled  with  shrubbery  and  flowers.  No.  11 
was  the  inheritance  of  Eve  Van  Cortlandt,  who  married  Henry  White,  the 
counselor,  and  it  was  where  she  lived  for  more  than  a  half-century  after 
the  Revolution  ;  she  died  within  its  walls,  August  11,  1836,  aged  ninety- 
eight.2  John  Stevens,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  Lord  Stirling,  lived  next 
door.     Dock  Street  contained  the  handsome  residences  of  the  Wallaces. 

^  See  sketch,  page  697. 

'  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  White  the  two  dwelling-houses  were  converted  into  a  public  house 
known  aa  the  Atlantic  Garden.  It  was  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago,  and  historic  fiction  hay- 
ing erronaoualy  identified  it  with  the  Burns  Coffee-House,  sundry  chairs  and  canes  ware  made 
from  its  raftfirs.  The  place  where  the  famoua  non-importation  agreement  was  signed,  Oelaber 
31,  176B,  was  the  old  Da  Lanccy  homestfiad,  just  north  of  Trinity  Church,  converted  into  a 
public  house  known  variously  as  the  "Province  Arms,"  the  "  New  York  Arms,"  the  "York 
Arms,"  the  "  City  Arms,"  and  often  called  by  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  as  "  Bums  Tav- 
ern," and  "  Bums  CofTee- House."  It  had  a  variety  of  proprietors  ;  Willett,  Crawley,  Bums, 
Bolton,  Hull,  and  others.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  tha  favorite  resort  for  the  military 
ofBeers  on  account  of  its  piazzas  and  balconies,  and  its  proximity  to  the  fashionable  prom- 
enade, "The  Ma)l,"  in  front  of  Trinity  Chnreh.  It  had  a  laige  ball-room,  where  concerts 
and  dancing  assemblies  were  given.  In  1793  it  was  taken  down  and  tha  City  Hotel  erected 
on  ite  site.  — Judge  Robert  S.  LMngataa'a  Correspimdence,  Max.  Sid.  Soc.  Coll.,  X.  660. 
Progress  of  New  Y^rk  Pi  9  dniury,  by  John  Austin  Stevens. 
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It  was  at  the  house  of  Hugh  Wallace,  the  counselor,  that  Governor  Tryon 
was  sumptuously  entertained  on  his  return  from  England  in  1775.  Isaac 
Low  lived  also  on  this  street ;  and  Robert  Gilbert  Livingston,  Jr.,  and 
Kobert  Cambridge  Livingston.^  Philip  Livingston,  the  eminent  merchant, 
and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  had  a  house  on  Duke 
Street,  but  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  every  year  at  his  country-seat  on 
Brooklyn  Heights.  The  ancient  town-house  of  his  brother  Eobert,  the 
third  lord  of  Livingston  Manor,  was  on  Broad  Street.  Another  brother, 
Peter  Van  Bnigh  Livingston  (whose  wife  was  the  sister  of  Lord  Stirling), 
lived  on  Princess  Street ;  another  brother,  John  Livii^ton  (whose  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Treasurer  Abraham  De  Peyster),  dwelt  in  a  pre- 
tentious mansion  on  Queen  Street ;  and  still  another,  William  Livingston, 
lived  on  Pine  Street,  near  the  town  mansion  of  the  lord  of  Philipse  Manor. 
He  was,  however,  building  "  Liberty  Hall,"  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  at 
this  time,  which  he  completed  and  occupied  late  in  the  autumn  of  1773, 
having  owned  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  rich  land  in  that 
region  for  the  last  dozen  years.  His  four  brilliant  daughters  were  sadly 
missed  when  they  removed  from  the  city;  and  they  were  in  no  wise 
backward  about  expressing  their  own  regret  at  the  change,  saying  they 
expected  to  be  "  buried  from  society  in  that  seq^uestered  part  of  the  globe." 
But,  notwithstanding  their  gloomy  predictions,  the  toilsome  and  muddy 
way  from  the  landing  was  kept  well  trodden  by  gay  and  ever-welcome 
guests.  And  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  next  April  (1774),  the 
beautiful  Sarah  Livingston,  who  had  not  yet  reached  her  eighteenth 
birthday,  was  wedded  to  the  afterward  celebrated  John  Jay,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  notable  people  of  New  York  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. Lord  Stirlii^,  who  had  married  the  sister  of  these  numerous  Liv- 
ingstons, had  a  city  home  on  Broad  Street,  although  his  estates  were 
chiefly  in  New  Jersey. 

The  De  Lanceys,  like  the  Livingstons,  had  many  mansions,  several  of 
which  have  been  already  described.  The  most  famous  public  house  in  the 
city,  as  far  as  its  historic  associations  were  concerned,  Fraunces'  Tavern, 
comer  of  Broad  and  Dock  Streets,  had  been  in  former  times  the  family 
homestead  of  Etienne  (Stephen)  De  Lancey,  built  on  land  conveyed  to  him 
by  his  father-in-law,  Hon.  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  It  was  purchased 
by  Samuel  Fraunces  in  1762,  and  opened  under  the  sign  of  "  Queen 

•  Robert  Gilbert  Livingston,  Jr.,  was  the  grandson  of  Gilbert,  second  son  of  the  fiiat  lonl 
of  the  manor.  lie  retired  to  Ketl  Iloolt  on  tlie  Hudson  during  the  war.  Robert  Cambridge 
Livingston  was  the  son  of  Robert,  thiM  lonl  of  the  manor  ;  he  took  his  middle  name,  as  a 
distinction,  from  having  graduated  from  Cambridge  University,  England.  His  wife  woa  Alice, 
the  daughter  of  John  Swift,  one  of  the  most  beautifnl  and  gittJsl  women  of  her  day.  They 
had  a  coimtry-seat  on  Brootlyn  Heights.  ^^ 
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Charlotte."     It  h  d 
in  one  of  tl     great       i 
held  its  mo  tl  iy  m    t 
farewell  of  Wa  h  iip,t 
been  added  t    th      dih 

Hanover     \    re 
private  dwelb         f  th    b  tt       1  ss  wei'e  thei'e  but  thf  buildings  wen; 
chiefly  stor        d  w  reh  On  the  come  of  Hano  e   Square  and  Sloiit 

Lane  was  h 
mansion  of  G 
rardW.Beekm  n 


n  n      and  keepers.     Societies  met  lieiv ;  iuid 

f  th       cond  story  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

's  f     m  ny  years.     Here  occurred  the  iinmoi-tal 

t    h      ffi  ers  in  1783.     Two  stories  have  since 

a  m  y  be  seen  in  the  sketch.^ 
th     g     t  business  center  of  the  city.     A  few 


th  w  horn  the  reader  is  acquainted,  were  im- 
1  nt  p  t  on  among  the  merchants.  Their  sister 
Cornelia  wa  th  w  f  f  th  11  WiUiam  Walton.^  James  Beekmao  had 
recently  bu  It  th  B  k  n  u  n  on  on  tbe  East  Kiver.*  His  wife  was 
Jane  Ketelta.  lad>  f  N"  w  1  k  birth,  so  clever  and  accomplished  that 
shewasabl  to  j  ntenith  1  cation  of  her  children  during  the  seven 
years'  exile  f  tb  f  nuly  n  tb  P  olution,  and  fitted  her  sons  for  college. 
Queen  Street  (  \n  P  1)  w  d  tt  d  with  fine  residences.  One  owned  and 
occupied  by  Henry  White,  tbe  counselor,  was  formerly  the  I>e  Peyster 
I,  with  its  wealth  of  balconies  and  grounds.*    After  the  war  it  was 


^  See  page  658.    Among  the  public  houses  in  Now  York  at  that  time  was  one  on  Brown- 
john'a  Wharf,  at  the  Fly  Market,  largely  patronized  by  British  officei's ;  another,  near  by,  waa 
known  as  "Smith's  Tavern,"      "  Bull's  Head,"  in  the  Bowery  Lane,  was  a  two-story  and  attic 
country  tavern,  surrounded  by  pens  for  droves  of  cattle.   It  was  near  the  public  slaughter-house. 
Mead-houaea  and  tea-gardens  were  numerous.     The  celebrated  garden  and  tavern  of  La  Mi 
tagne  waa  opposite  the  present  park.     "  Vauxhall "  was  a  garden  at  the  foot  of  Warren  Stre 
reaching  to  Chambers  Street,  the  residenee  formerly  of  Mnjor  James  of  Stamp- Act  Riot  me 
ory,    CofTee-houaoa  were  mach  in  vogue.    The  "  Merchants'  Coffee-House  "  stood  on  the  south- 
east comer  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets,  the  site  later  occupied  by  tlie  Journal  of  Commerce. 

"  See  sketch  of  Walton  mansion,  page  681. 

'  See  sketch  of  Beekman  mansion,  page  669, 

*  Sec  sketch,  page  650. 
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the  residence  of  George  Clinton,  the  first  governor  of  New  York  as  a  State. 
To  the  north  of  it  was  the  home  of  Andrew  EUiot,  lieutenant-governor 
from  1780  to  1783,  whose  daughter  maiTied  Lord  Cathcart;  another 
dai^ht^r  married  James  Jauncey,  the  counselor.  Tlie  Brevoorts  resided 
in  rtie  same  neighborhood ;  also  Whitehead  Hicks,  mayor  of  the  city  from 
1766  to  1776,  who  married  the  only  child  of  John  Brevoort  Ehas  Des- 
brosses,  whose  name  has  been  perpetuated  hy  a  street ;  James  Duane,  the 
famous  lawyer,  whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Robert,  third  lord  of 
Livingston  Manor ;  Theophylact  Bache,^  fifth  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce ;  one  branch  of  the  Van  Zandts,  and  many  other  families  of 
note  lived  upon  this  street.  Walter  Franklin,  an  importing  merchant 
of  the  time,  occupied  an  elegant  mansion  on  the  comer  of  Cherry  Street 
and  Franklin  Square  (near  the  Walton  House),  which  was  afterwards  the 
residence  of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  He  owned,  besides, 
a  beautiful  country-seat  at  Maspeth,  which  became  in  course  of  time  the 
residence  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  married  his  daughter. 

Shops  and  places  of  business  were  upon  every  street  to  some  extent. 
Of  the  great  sugar-houses,  one,  owned  by  the  Livingstons,  was  on  Lib- 
erty Street  near  the  Dutch  Church ;  another,  a  massive  structure,  built 
by  Henry  Cuyler,  Jr.,  for  his  heir  Barent  Rynders  Cuylcr  (in  1769),  and 
later  belonging  to  the  Eliinelanders,  is  still  standing  on  the  corner  of  Rose 
and  Duane  Streets.  There  was  one,  also,  which  belonged  to  the  Van 
Cortlandta,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Trinity  Churchyard ;  and  another, 
built  by  the  Eoosevelts,  on  Skinner  Street  near  the  Walton  House.  The 
Bayard  ai^ar-house  on  Wall  Street  was,  in  1773,  converted  into  a  tobacco 
manufactory.  Sidewalks  had  only  reached  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  Broadway 
above  that'  point  was  a  pleasant  country-road,  open  nearly  as  far  as  An- 
thony Street  The  map  will  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  farms 
and  country-seats  upon  Manhattan  Island  at  this  point  in  our  narrative. 

Governor  Tryon,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  visited  Sir  William  John- 
son, at  Johnson  Hall,  in  the  summer  of  1772,  his  ostensible  object  being 
to  meet  the  Mohawk  sachems  in  relation  to  their  land  grievances ;  his 
real  purpose,  to  effect  some  land  purchases  for  private  speculation.  The 
settlement  of  Johnstown  had  become  a  flourishing  village,  and  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Mohawk  wore  the  appearance  of  a  rich  farming  eountrj'. 
Oliver  De  Lancey  and  Henry  White,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  were 

1  Theophylact  Bache  raamecl  Ann  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Andrew  BMclay.  Of  Mrs.  Bache's 
siatera,  Catharine  married  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt ;  Sarah  married  Anthony  Lispenard  ;  Ann 
Margaret  married  Francis  Jay  ;  Helena  married  Major  MoneriefT,  a  British  officer  of  distinc- 
tion ;  and  Charlotte  Amelia  married  Dr.  Riehaiil  Bidlcy.  Richard  Baehe,  a  younger  brother 
of  Theophylact,  msirried  Sarah,  the  only  daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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pres    t    t  tb  t  rt  tl  tl     T    1  II         ]  t       1  tl 

anio     t       tip       Itf't        I       llflt  nil        JI 

son  J    t!j  ]        I  n,  M }  J  i       II       1     I  It      1 1  t 

Bpnnt,  r  J       I        1   I  tl         1  N      !•     1     I        1  1     i  t  I  ]y      I, 

Ume  1  1  >   O  1        I    II     t  C  t      t  M        I  U  1  tl 

diffe      t   I   t  f  N       J  !-j  >       A        t  1  I         ]         I  1  y  tl 

A^se    1  ly  f      1        I        tl     1  t  N       ^     k  II    j  t  1    I     1     t 

the  c  trt  J  Ij     I  tl  yo.        11        1  t   I        ks- 

with  tl        ily  1)      M  Ml  b       T  u  I  I      I      1     1     1    t   -tc  1 

subs     itlttlrey         If  h  til        ]        ly 

betw       1  I  V  th    J  St     t  I    It  1        t  tl     1     H     -s 

were        tit  t    t  *1«()0(I     Wl  1        i  I         ]l  t 

they  tokfl  I        tad-retjylly  f      Iljt 

time  tobe        d        b        kJthltlll  17  b 

Th     I  rs   t    t      f  tal     i  th        I  t     re  fa      1         ]      1  nd 

finally  b     ^ht  d   tre        \       tl     E    t  1    1      C     ]     y     It      tock  d 
ptec  ted        ly        L  If      It       11      1 1  y  t  I  11 1  to  tl     B  t 

ish  g      ni        t     h   h  te     ft     I     k  t         1 1     Tl      I      tors 

fessed  th      bknpt       dt  d      tretdpl  tf        IfLod 

North  dtm       I      ttobiuilth        lttot.tl        1      cs  prcpo    d 
to  all  w  th  p    y  tr       p  -t    t.  te       1  ty  f  E     I     1   wl     I 

woul  I        bl    th        1       ts  t    b  J     t      1  I  H  t    f 

Pari   m     t  t    tl   t    ft    t 

Tl     t      1    II  ty    f  N  w  Y   k  wh   1  f  th    h   I  be  1 

coiit  -T-ttoth  fjltll         t.  tilt  tA 

was  h       1    d  t    bed  by  th        tell  d  th  1 1       1  j         fl       th 

ocean  destined  for  her  port.  Swell  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  controveitol 
tax  was  offensive  in  the  superkitive  degree.  The  whole  city  was  in  com- 
motion. "  The  general  voice  is  no  aalea,  no  consumption,  while  the  Ameri- 
can duty  remains  unrepealed  by  Parliament,"  wrote  Tryon.*  "  The  tea  shall 
not  be  lauded,"  was  the  universal  and  emphatic  exclamation.  Two 
days  after  Philadelphia  had  convinced  her  tea  agents  of  the  policy 
of  resigning  their  appointments,  a  meeting  was  hehl  at  the  City  Hall  in  Wall 
Street,  where  Tea  Commissioners  were  denounced,  and  resolutions  passed 
thanking  masters  of  vessels  who  had  refused  their  ships  to  the  use  of  tlie 
East  India  Company.  The  attempted  monopoly  of  trade  was  stigmatized 
a  "  public  robbery."     The  columns  of  the  newspapers  ran  over  with  anony- 

'  Governor  TVi/oit  la  ttie  Earl  of  Hillsbormish,  Angust  SI,  1772, 

*  GorcraoT  Tri/m  in  the  Karl  of  DartmoutJ/,  May  31,  1773. . 
"  J!niicTGft,Vl.  457-465. 

*  Gm^enwr  Tryon  to  th«  Earl  of  TMrtmiiUih,  Novirmbcr  3,  1773. 
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raous  articles  on  the  subject,  and  handbills  were  circulated  freely  among 
the  people.^  "  The  Alarm  "  was  conspicuous  among  the  latter,  issued  in 
series,  the  writer  signing  himself  "  Hampden."  "  If  you  touch  one  grain 
of  the  accursed  tea,  you  are  undone,"  was  the  sentiment  it  conveyed. 
There  were  others  signed  "Cassius,"  "A  Farmer,"  "A  Tradesman,"  "A 
Student  of  the  Law,"  etc.  "America  is  threatened  with  worse  than 
E^ptian  slavery.  ....  The  language  of  the  Eevenue  Act  is  that  yon 
have  no  property  you  can  call  your  own ;  that  you  are  the  vassals,  the 

livestock  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain The  inhabitants  of  New 

York  have  more  wisdom  and  spirit  than  to  be  duped  into  a  measure  that 
wiU  ruin  their  commerce  and  enslave  them,"  were  some  of  the  bold  words 
which  fell  from  bolder  pens.  Within  three  weeks  the  New  York  agents 
prudently  retired  from  the  field.  It  was  thereupon  announced  that  gov- 
ernment would  take  charge  of  the  tea  upon  its  arrival. 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  reorganized  at  once.  The  salient  features  of  the 
Association,  to  which  they  subscribed  their  names,  and  which  was 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  through  the  city  for  signatures,  appear 
in  the  following  extracts :  "  It  is  essential  to  the  freedom  and  security  of 
a  free  people  that  no  taxes  be  imposed  upon  them  but  by  their  own  con- 
sent; ....  for  what  property  have  they  in  that  which  another  may  by 
right  take  when  he  pleases  to  himself?  ....  and  yet,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  the  world  and  the  grief  of  America,  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  insist  upon  imposing  taxes  on  the  colonies.  ....  To  prevent  a 
calamity  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  —  slavery  and  its 
terrible  concomitants,  —  we,  the  subscribers,  beii^  disposed  to  use  all 
lawful  endeavors  in  our  power  to  defeat  the  pernicious  project,  and  to 
transmit  to  our  posterity  the  blessings  of  freedom  which  our  ancestors 
have  handed  down  to  us ;  and  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  common 
liberties  of  America  which  are  in  danger  of  being  subverted,  do  agree 
....  and  engage  our  honor  to  and  with  each  other  faithfully  to  observe 
and  perform."  Then  came  a  list  of  stern  resolutions.  Owners  and  oc- 
cupants of  stores  were  warned  against  harboring  the  tea ;  and  whoever 
should  dare  to  transgress  in  the  way  of  aiding  or  assisting  in  the  landing, 
cartii^,  or  depositing  of  the  tea,  or  in  buying  or  selling,  or  in  any  manner 
contributing  to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  the  tea,  was  threatened  as  an 
enemy  to  the  liberty  of  his  country;  at  the  same  time  handbills  were 
issued  notifying  the  "  Mohawks  "  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for 
active  work. 

The  tea  ships  reached  Boston  first,  and  the  world  is  aware  how  the 
issue  was  met.     At  the  very  moment  when  three  hundred  and  forty 


'  Handbills  preserved  in  Kcw  York  Jlistorieal  Sodcty. 
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chests  of  tho  coinlumiiei-l  article  woru  luixinj,'  witli  tl         IL    f   J     t 
harbor,  haiulbills  were  being  distributed  tiii-oiigh  New  \    k  call 
a  meeting;  iif  "All  Friends  to  the  Liberties  ami  Ti'ade  ol  A 
for  one  o'clock  the  next  dity,  at  tliu  City  Hiill,  "  on  bus  i  tl       tu     t 

importance."     The  weather  wits  bad,  yet  a  great  ci^ow  If     t  zt 
aaaembled  at  the  time  appointed,  and  were  addressed  by  J  1  u  L.     b 
After  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting,  he  read  letter    f   m  B    to         1 
Philadelphia  on  the  subject  of  the  "  dutied  tea  " ;  he  al       e,  I  tl     A 
ciation  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  with  the  resolutions  jre         Ij     I  yt  d 
Just  then  the  Mayor,  Whitehead  Hicks,^  entered,  a         [         I  1  y  tl 
liecorder,  Kobert  It.  Livingston  (afterwards  Chancello  )   a    1   t  k  u     1 
place  near  the  speaker,  said :  — 

"  Gentlcmiin,  I  have  a  message  from  the  govcrnniEiit  to  d  1        t    j  11 

governor  declares  that  the  tea  will  he  put  into  tlie  fort    t  1  j        d 

gages  his  honor  that  it  shall  continue  there  till  the  Council    1    II    il         t      b 
delivered  out,  or  till  the  king's  order  or  tlie  proprietor's  o  1      is  k  d 

then  the  tea  shall  he  delivered  out  at  noonday.     Gentlemen  la  tl  f   t    y 

to  you  1 " 

There  was  an  immediate  and  boisterous  response  of  "  No !  No !  No ! " 

Lamb  proceeded,  excitedly,  to  read  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  pre- 
scribed the  payment  of  the  duty  upon  the  landing  of  the  tea,  and  after 
some  pertinent  remarks  upon  the  giving  and  granting  of  the  property  of 
the  Americans,  asked,  "  Is  it,  then,  your  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  the  tea 
should  be  landed  under  this  circumstance  ? " 

There  was  one  prolonged  and  vociferous -shout  which  echoed  far  into 
the  street,  and  was  three  times  repeated,  "No !  No '  No ! " 

It  was  voted  unanimously  that  the  action  of  the  meeting  should  be 
published  and  transmitted  to  the  other  colonies,  after  which  it  adjourned 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  tea  ship. 

The  winter  wore  away,  yet  it  did  not  appear,  having  been  de-  1774. 
taiued  by  contrary  winds.  In  April  Governor  Tryon  and  his*^^'^' 
family  sailed  for  Europe  for  a  brief  absence,  and  the  affairs  of  government 
once  more  devolved  upon  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden.  The  sails  of  the 
vessel  which  bore  the  governor  across  the  seas  had  hardly  disappeared, 
when  the  tea  ship,  Naiicy,  Captain  Loekyer,  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook. 
The  pilot  declined  to  bring  her  through  t!ie  Narrows  until  the  sense  of 

1  WliiteliisKl  Hicks,  son  of  Tliomas  Hicks,  was  born  at  Flushing,  I«ng  laloind,  August  24, 
1728.  He  studied  law  with  Judge  William  Smith,  in  the  same  class  with  William  Smith, 
the  historian  {son  of  the  former),  and  William  Livingston.  He  vose  to  distinction  at  the  tar, 
was  mayoL'  of  the  city  from  1766  to  1776,  when  he  resigned  on  being  appointed  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court     He  died  in  1780. 
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the  city  was  known.      Handbills  were  quickly  in  circulation,  and  the 
committee  decided  that  the  captain's  request  to  visit  Hon.  Henry 
Whit«,  one  of  the  consignees,  and  to  procure  supplies  for  his  return 
voyage  should  be  granted,  but  none  of  his  crew  might  come  ashore ;  he 
was  to  be  attended  and  closely  watched  in  all  Lis  movements  by 
a  special  committee  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
On  the  22d  the  London,  Captain  Chambers,  arrived,  and  on  being 
visited  by  the  committee  denied  having  any  tea  on  board.     Private  infor- 
mation from  Philadelphia,  however,  induced  an  examination ;  none 
''       '  being  found,  the  vessel  was  conducted  to  the  city,  and  the  captain 
informed  that  every  package  in  the  hatches  must  be  overhauled.     He  imme- 
diately confessed  that  he  had  eighteen  chests  stored  below  which  had  been 
shipped  for  private  speculation.     The  committee  went  to  the  Merchants 
Coffee-House  to  consult  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  there  assembled, 
and  presently  made  a  public  announcement  that  the  tea  on  the  Limdcm. 
was  confiscated.     Meanwhile  an  excited  multitude  collected  on  the  wliarf, 
and  without  disguise  or  ceremony  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  justice. 
A  proper  guard  was  detaded  by  the  merchants  to  prevent  waste,  and  the 
tea  was  thrown  into  the  bay,  without  confusion  or  injury  to  other  prop- 
erty.    The  captain  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  next  morning  the  bells  of  the  city  began  to  ring  at  eight  o'clock, 
according  to  a  previous  notice  for  the  calling  of  the  citizens  together  to 
witness  the  departure  of  Captain  Lockyet.  The  object  was  to  let 
him  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  thus  be  able  to  report  truthfully 
in  England,  the  detestation  with  which  the  measures  of  the  English  Min- 
istry were  regai-ded  in  New  York.  The  bells  rang  for  an  hour  without 
intermission  (he  was  to  embark  at  nine),  and  an  immense  but  orderly 
throng  filled  the  streets.  He  was  conducted  from  his  lodgings  to  the 
wharf,  the  band  playing  "  Gfod  save  the  King,"  and  placed  in  a  pilot-boat 
—  still  under  escort  —  and  conveyed  to  his  vessel,  the  ships  in  the  harbor 
displaying  their  colors,  and  the  flag  on  the  liberty-pole  rising  under  a 
royal  salute  of  artillery. 

Even  while  New  York  was  thus  sending  back  her  tea  ship  in  the  most 
public  manner,  the  bill  was  maturing  at  the  Court  of  Geoi^e  III.  which 
was  to  punish  Boston  for  her  misbehavior.     On  the  same  day  tliat 
Louis  XVI.  of  France,  then  not  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  still 
more  youthful  Marie  Antoinette  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
French  nation,  Boston  learned  her  fate.     On  the  1st  of  June  the 
slow  torture  was  applied  which  was  to  force  her  into  submis- 
sion; her  port  was  closed,  the  Board  of  Customs  removed  to  Marblehead 
and  the  seat  of  government  to  Salem.     General  Gage  was  the  mihtary 
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executor  of  the  law.  There  was  one  spontaneous  outburst  of  syiniwtliy 
from  every  town  and  hamlet  in  America.  In  Philadelphia  the  hells 
of  the  churches  were  inufHed  and  tolled  thronj^hout  the  entire  day  when 
the  cheerful  industry  of  Boston  came  to  an  end.  In  Virginia  the  people 
fasted  and  prayed  in  the  churches.  Ships  all  along  the  seaboard,  hoisteil 
their  colors  at  half-mast. 

New  York  writhed  under  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  Boston,     When  the 
copy  of  the  Port  Act  was  first  received,  the  city  stood,  like  one  man, 
astonished  that  all  Parliament  had  assented  to  such  cruelty.   Then 
followed  a  whirlwind  of  indignation  and  dismay.     The  bill  was 
cried  through  the  streets  as  a  "  barbarous  murder,"  and  there  was  such 
an  uprising  of  the  people,  with  nightly  processions  and  effigy  burnings, 
that  the  more  substantial  part  of  the  community  feared  serious  riots,  and 
resolved  to  guide  the  movement ;  hence  a  meeting  was  called  at  Fraunces' 
Tavern,  which  proved  so  large,  comprising  men  from  all  ranks,  —  com- 
merce, politics,  aud  the  professions,  —  that  it  was  necessary  to  adjourn  to 
the  Exchange.     Isaac  Low  occupied  the  chair.    The  proposition  to  choose 
a  committee  of  control  and  correspondence  was  well  received.     But  in 
the  choice  of  the  committee  two  parties  battled  for  precedence.     It  was 
the  old  story,  men  striving  for  individual  preferment.    The  radical  leaders 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  determined  to  retain  the  direction  of  affairs, 
and  when  public  sentiment  decided  in  favor  of  the  opposite  ticket, 
comprising,  as  it  did,  a  greater  number  of  names  and  a  wider 
range  of  interest,  they  were  intensely  bitter  in  their  denunciation  of  every 
movement  not  in  harmony  with  their  preconceived  notions  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  oppression  should  be  resisted. 

The  Committee  of  Fifty-One  oiganized,  on  the  23d,  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Isaac  Low  chairman,  and  John  Alsop  deputy- chairman.  One  of 
the  first  propositions  was  a  congress  of  the  Colonies,  which  should 
regulate  the  subject  of  non-importation.  Isaic  Low  John  lay, 
James  Duane,  and  Alexander  McDougall  were  chosen  to  di  xft  a  letter  to 
suffering  Boston,  and  a  clear,  concise,  straightfon\  ard  document  was  pre- 
pared and  signed  the  same  evening.  "  The  oiuse  is  general,"  it  said, 
"  and  concerns  a  whole  continent  who  are  equally  interested  with  you 
and  with  us ; ....  we  foresee  no  remedy  can  be  of  any  avail  unless  it 
proceeds  from  the  joint  act  and  approbation  of  all." 

This  letter,  preserved  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  settles  the 
question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  1774.  It  was 
not  an  "achievement  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty," ^ — -that  organization  hav- 
ing been  invested  with  no  power  beyond  the  disposal  of  the  tea, —  but 
a  result  of  the  calmer  judgment  of  the  much  misrepreaented  Fifty-One, 
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who  not  only  vividJy  lemeiiilxji'ed  h«w  New  York  hud  been  allowed  to 
keep  former  non-iiiipoitatiou  agreements  alone,  but  reyaiTied  the  mutter 
as  too  grave  and  important  at  this  crisis  for  individual  colonial  action. 
There  was  no  "  refusiil  to  adopt  atriiigout  measures  against  the  parent 
government."  On  the  contmiy,  there  was  a  cordial  pledge,  fmnkly 
stated  in  a  snhsei^uent  letter  dated  June  5,  to  agree  to  any  measure 
which  should  be  adopted  by  a  general  congress.  A  complication  in  the 
correspondence  with  the  ISoston  committee,  which  has  misled  nearly 
every  historian  who  has  since  written  of  the  action  of  New  York  in 
the  spring  of  1774,  was  brought  about  through  a  letter  of  condolence 
(dated  May  14),  written  in  the  heat  and  heedlessness  of  excitement  by 
certain  members  of  the  old  committee  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  which 
announced  the  meeting  in  contemplation  to  choose  a  new  commit- 
tee, and  pledged  the  organization  in  advance  to  non-importation.  The 
Fifty-One  knew  nothing  of  it  until  Boston  took  them  to  task  for  not 
suspending  trade.  Of  course  the  pledge  was,  pronounced  "  unofficial "  ; 
and  in  return  the  Fifty-One  were  accused  of  seeking  "to  evade  decisive 
actioa"  It  is  very  evident,  however,  while  scanning  events  through 
the  light  of  a  century,  that  had  New  York  adopted  the  weak  measure, 
on  the  start,  so  earnestly  desired  by  Boston,  there  would  have  been  no 
congress  at  that  time,  if  ever.  It  was  only  when  Boston  found  that 
New  York  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  a  congress  of  the 
Colonies  that  she  consented. 

When  the  concurrence  of  the  other  Colonies  had  also  been  obtained, 
and  Philadelphia  named  as  the  place,  and  September  the  time,  for  the 

meeting  of  the  Gongi'ess,  New  York  proceeded  to  choose  delegates. 

The  Fifty-One  nominated  Philip  Livingston,  John  Alsop,  Isaac 
Low,  James  Duane,  and  John  Jay,  three  merehants  and  two  lawyers.  Isaac 
Sears,  noisy  and  hea^lstrong,  labored  to  procure  the  nomination  of  John 
Moiin  Scott  and  Alexander  McDougidl,  in  which  he  was  ably  seconded 
by  the  sagacious  and  inflexible  Peter  Van  Bnigh  Livingston ;  not  suc- 
ceetUng,  an  opposition  ticket  appearetl  the  next  day  whereon  the  names 
of  McDougall  and  Leonard  Lispenard  were  substituted  for  James  Duane 
and  John  Algop.  A  meeting  called  in  the  Fields,  July  6,  was  presided 
over  by  McDougaU  hiniself.^  and  a  violent  effort  was  made  by  the  dis- 
.■satisfied  to  form  a  party  sufficiently  strong  to  conti-ol  the  election.  The 
people  were  exliorted  to  beware  of  the  tameness  of  the  Fifty-One,  and 
to  imitate  Boston  in  her  devotion  to  rigid  non- intercourse.     Resolutions 

'  Compare  .eancro/J,  VII.;  Leake's  Life  of  John  Lamb  :  Letter  from  Coldea  to  Sartmnuth, 
June  1,  177i  ;  Colden  U>  Dartmoalh,  July  6,  17?*  ;  Handbills  in  New  York  Historical  So- 
eUty;  Slevenii  Chamber  of  Cemmeru  Becordi.     S«e  also  Appendix  C 
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were  piissed  to  that  efl'cct,  and,  with  iiu  accouut  of  the  iirocecdiiifrB  of 
the  ineetiug,  weitj  ileHi>atoheii  to  Boston. 

Ill  the  comiiiittee-i'ooni  of  the  Fifty-Oue  the  next  inoruiny,  the  irregu- 
hir  meeting  iii  the  Fields,  and  the  questioiiahle  piBjiviety  of  tlie  course  of 
McDougall  ill  acting  as  its  chairman  while  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber, were  discussed  witli  much  warmth.  A  vot«  was  finally  passed,  "  ' 
censuring  tlie  proceedings  as  unauthorized  and  ;is  tending  to  cast  odium 
upon  the  committee  and  create  disunion  iu  the  city.  A  minority  of  nine, 
among  whom  were  Sears,  McDougall,  Lispenard,  nud  Peter  Van  Bnigh 
Livingston,  immediately  witlidrew  iu  liigli  teni}>er.  In  the  strife  which 
followed  the  Fifty-One  firmly  adhered  to  its  nomination,  and  were  in- 
vincible to  every  assault  made  upon  its  purity  of  purpose  and  integrity. 
A  card  was  finally  aj.ldressed  to  the  uouiiuees,  asking  whether  they  would 
support  the  Massachusetts  resolves  in  the  approaching  Congress.  They 
replied  promptly  and  publicly  that  such  a  course  would  be  in  accordance 
with  tlieir  individual  opinions,  wliich  gave  such  imiveraal  satisfaction  that 
wlien  the  question  was  submitted,  July  28,  to  the  voters  of  the  city,  all 
differences  were  for  the  time  healed. 

Few  events  in  the  history  of  America  have  so  deeply  moved  the  public 
mind  as  the  meeting  of  this  fiist  Congress.  Meu  were  everywhere  weigh- 
ing the  issues.  The  vision  of  possibly  establishing  an  independent  re- 
public on  American  soil  was  vague,  and  the  prudent  knew  that  it  was  a 
doubtful  experiment.  There  was  no  precedent  from  which  to  borrow 
models.  And  if  successful  in  breaking  away  from  England,  there  was 
danger  of  falling  into  bloody  dissensions  among  themselves.  August  was 
a  memorable  month.  The  delegates  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Congress 
were  escoited  and  feted  on  their  way  as  if  they  had  been  princes  of  the 
realm.  They  spent  a  few  days  in  New  York.  John  Adams  wrote  in  hia 
journal  that  John  Morin  Scott  was  a  lawyer  of  fifty,  living  in  an  elegant 
countiy-seat  three  miles  out  of  the  city  on  the  Hudson,  and  that  he  was 
"  a  sensible  man.  and  one  of  the  readiest  speakers  on  tlie  continent,  but 
not  very  polite";  McDougall  "was  talkative,  and  appeared  to  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  politics,"  he  lived  handsomely,  and  hatl  a  charming  wife 
and  daugliter;  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston  "  was  an  old  man,  extremely 
stanch  in  tlie  cause,  and  very  sensible " ;  William  Smith  (the  historian) 
"was  a  plain,  composed  man,  a  little  turned  of  forty";  John  Jay  "was 
young,  a  hard  student  nf  the  law,  and  a  good  speaker " ;  James  Duane 
was  about  forty-five,  "very  sensible  and  very  artful,  and  had  a  sly,  sur- 
veying eye  ";  Isaac  Low  "  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  in  trade,  and 
his  wife  was  a  beauty."  They  were  treated  by  the  Fifty-One  with  dis- 
tinguished consideration,  and  were  attended  into  New  Jersey  August  29. 
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The  New  York  delegates  commenced  their  journey  September  1,  with 
the  exception  of  John  Jay,  who  crossed  to  Ehzabethtown,  August  29,  and, 
in  company  with  his  father-in-law,  William  Livingston,  proceeded  to  the 
Quaker  City.  Isaac  Low  was  escorted  to  the  ferry  stairs  at  the  foot  of 
Cortlandt  Street  by  a  great  number  ctf  the  inhabitants,  with  banners  and 
music  and  huzzas.  At  the  water's  edge  he  took  leave,  with  a  brief  speech ; 
a  few  persons  accompanied  him  and  his  lady  to  the  New  Jeisey  shore, 
the  band  playing  "  God  save  the  King."  The  inhabitants  then  returned, 
so  say  the  papers  of  the  day,  to  testify  the  like  respect  to  the  other  three 
gentlemen,  Philip  Livingston,  James  Duane,  and  John  Alsop,  who  em- 
barked at  the  foot  of  Broad  Street.  Wben  the  procession  reached  the 
Exchange,  Duane  thanked  the  people,  "  in  a  very  affectionate  and  moving 
manner,"  for  the  honor  conferred,  and  declared  that  he  and  his  brother 
delegates  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  relief  to  this  once  happy 
but  now  aggrieved  country.  They  were  saluted  as  they  crossed  the  water 
by  several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  loud  huzzas  rent  the  air ;  after  which  a 
number  of  gentlemen  celebrated  the  event  at  St.  George's  Ferry,  dating 
the  salvation  of  America  from  that  hour,  and  resolved  at  the  risk  of  all 
they  held  dear  to  respect  the  resolutions  which  Congress  should  think 
necessary  to  adopt  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause. 

As  the  distress  of  Boston  was  hourly  increasing,  one  of  the  earliest  acts 
of|  this  first  Congress  was  to  approve  the  opposition  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
"execution  of  the  late  acta  of  Parliament.  It  presently  adopted  a  Decla- 
ration of  Eights,  in  which  the  repeal  of  eleven  acts  of  Parliament  were 
specified  as  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  the  Colonies 
and  Great  Britain.  It  also  unanimously  resolved  to  import  no  merchan- 
dise from  Great  Britain  after  the  first  day  of  the  coming  December,  unless 
American  grievances  were  redressed.  It  ended,  October  26,  with  a  petition 
to  the  king,  which,  however,  made  no  impression  upon  George  III.  other 
than  to  confirm  him  in  liis  purpose  of  exacting  obedience ;  but  its  mem- 
bers, with  keen  political  foresight,  provided  lor  the  holding  of  another 
Congress  in  Philadelphia  on  the  16th  of  the  coming  May,  which  proved, 
indeed,  the  immortal  Congress  that  declared  the  independence  of  America- 

The  New  York  Committee  of  Fifty-One,  having  accomplished  its  object, 
appointed  a  day  for  the  choice,  by  the  freeholders  oi  the  city,  of  a  "  Com- 
mittee of  Observation,"  numbering  sixty,  to  enforce  in  New  York  the 
Non-Importation  Act  of  the  late  Congress ;  and  when  this  new  com- 
mittee was  duly  elected  and  oi^uized,  with  Isaac  Low  as  chairman,  the 
Fifty-One  was  dissolved. 
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The  inscription  upon  the  Schuyler 


FreRented  by 
Amne  Qubkn  of  Englakb 

Col  Pbtbr  Schuyler  of  Albany 

In  the  Province  of  New  York 

April  19,  1710. 

!o  oommemoratB  his  visit  to  England  by  rwjaest 

of  the  ProTJncial  goTernment,  accompanied 

by  five  sachems  of  the  Mohawks. 


The  inscription  upon  the  old  hell  in  Dr.  Ludlow's  church  ia  as  follows  :  — 


Abraham   De   Petstkr. 

geboren  (horn)  den  8  July,  1657, 

gcatorven  (died)  den  8  Augustus,  1728. 

Een  legaat  aan  de  Nederduytsche  Kerke,  Nieuw  York. 

(A  legacy  to  tba  Low  Dutch  Church  at  New  York.) 


At  a  meeting  at  the  Exchange,  IGth  May,  1774,  Isaao  Low  chosen  Ceaik- 
MAN  :  — 

l3t  Question  put.  Whether  it  is  necessary,  for  the  present,  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  correspond  with  the  neighboring  Colonies  on  the  present  important  crisis  ? 

Carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  great  majority. 

3d.  Whether  a  committee  be  nominated  this  evening  for  the  approbation  of  the  ■ 
public  ? 

Carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  great  majority. 

3J.    Whether  of  ftfty  he  appointed,  or  twenty-five  t 

Carried  for  fifty  by  a  great  majority. 
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The  foUowi'ng  p 
John  Alsop. 
William  Bayard. 
Theophylact  Bache. 
Peter  Van  Bnigh  Livingsbin. 
Philip  Livingston, 
Isaac  Seara. 
David  Johnston. 
CharlBS  McEvers. 
Charles  Niuhol. 
Alexander  McDongall. 
Captain  Thomas  Randall. 
John  Mooie. 

Leonard  Lispenaid. 
Jacobus  Van  Zandt. 
James  Duane, 
Edward  Laight. 


re  nominated:  — 
Thomas  Pearsal. 


William  Walton. 
Kichard  Yates. 
John  De  Lancey. 
Miles  Sherbrook. 
John  Thunnan. 
John  Jay. 
John  Broom. 
Benjamin  Booth. 
Joseph  Hal  let. 
Charles  Shaw. 
Alexander  Wallace. 
Jam«s  Jauncey. 
Gabriel  H.  Ludlow. 
Hicholas  HofTman. 
Abraham  Walton. 


Oerardus  Duytkinck. 
Petfir  Van  Schaick. 
Henry  Kemaeu. 
Hamilton  Young. 
George  Bownc. 
Peter  T.  Curtenius. 
Peter  Goelet. 
Abraham  Brasher. 
Abraham  V.  Lott, 
David  Van  Home. 
Gerardus  W.  Bctkman. 
Abraham  Duryeo. 
Joseph  Bull. 
William  McAdam. 
Richard  Sharpe. 


Then 


sMan 


Them 


le  of  Francis  Lewis  was  afterward  added,  making  the  number  fifty'Dne. 

SandbUl  in  New  York  Bistoriad  Sockly. 


The  Cominittee  of  Sixty,  known  as  the  "  Committee  of  Observation,"  elected 
Kovember  22,  1774,  were  as  follows  :■ — 


Isaac  Low. 
Philip  Livingslan. 
James  Duane. 
John  Alsof. 
John  Jay. 

Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingsto 
Isaac  Sears, 
David  Johnsten, 
Charles  Nichol. 
Aleiander  McDougall. 
Thomas  Randall. 
Leonard  LispenarJ. 
Edward  I^ight. 
WilUam  Walton. 
John  Broom. 
Joseph  Hallett, 
Charles  Shaw. 
Nicholas  Hoffman. 
Abraham  Walton. 
Peter  Tan  Schaick. 


Henry  Kemsen. 
Peter  T.  Curtenius. 
Abraham  Brasher. 
Abraham  P.  Lott. 
Abraham  Duryee. 
1.   Joseph  Bull. 
Francis  Lewis. 
John  Lasher. 
John  Roome. 
Joseph  Totten. 
Samuel  Jones. 
John  De  Lancey. 
Frederick  Jay. 
William  W.  Ludlow. 
John  B.  Moore, 
George  Janeway. 
Rodolpbus  Kitzema. 
Lindley  Murray. 
Lancaster  Burling. 
Thomas  Ives. 


Hercules  Mulligan. 
John  Anthony. 
Francis  Basset. 
Victor  Bicker. 
John  White. 
Theojibilus  Anthony. 
William  Goforth- 
William  Denning. 
Isaac  Rosevelt. 
Jacob  Van  Voorhees, 
Jeremiah  Piatt. 
William  Ustick. 
Comfoit  Sands. 
Robert  Benson. 
William  W.  Gilbert. 
John  Berrian. 
Gabriel  H.  Ludlow. 
Nicholas  Roosevelt. 
Edward  Fleraming. 
Lawrence  Embree. 
Force's  American  Arehtves,  p.  330. 
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The  Mayors  of  New  York  City  before  the  lievolution  ■« 


Thomas  Willet,  1865,  1667. 
Tliomaa  Delavall,  1666,  )671,  1678. 
Comelis  Stminwyck,  1668-1670,  1682, 
MntthiBS  Nicolls,  1672. 
John  Lawrence,  1673,  1691. 
William  Dcrvnll,  1695. 
Niuliolns  De  Meyer,  1676. 
Stephanas  Van  Cortlandt,  1677,  1686. 
Francis  Kombouti,  1679. 
William  Dyer,  1680,  1681. 
Gabriel  Minvicllo,  1684. 
Nicholas  Bayara,  1685. 
Pet«t  de  la  Noy,  1689,  1690. 
Abraham  de  PeysMr,  1692-1605. 
William  Memtt,  1695-1698. 
Johannes  de  Peyster,  1698,  1699. 
David  Frovoost,  1699,  1700. 


1687, 


Isaac  lie  Riomcr,  1700,  1701. 
Thomas  Nocll,  1701,  1702. 
1683.  Philip  Fvfiidi,  1702,  1703. 

William  I'l-artrcc,  1703-1707. 
Ebene^er  Wilsmi,  1707  -  1710. 
Jacobns  Van  Cortlandt,  1710, 1711 
Caleb  Heatlicotc,  1711-1714. 
John  Jolinson,  1714-1719. 
Robert  Wallers,  1720-1 726. 
Johannes  Janseii.  1725,  1726. 
Eobert;  Lurting,  1726-1735. 
Pawl  RicbanJs,  1735-1739. 
JohnCrugor,  1739-1744. 
Stephen  llayard,  1744-1747. 
Edward  Holland,  1747-1757. 
John  Cruger,  1757-1766. 
Whiteliea.1  Hicks,  1766-1778. 


The  Governors  and  Acting 


of  New  York  before  the  Eevolntion 


Peter  Minuet. 

Wootet  Van  Twiller. 

Wilhelm  Kieft. 

Peter  Stuyvesant. 

Richard  Nicolls. 

Francis  Tx)Velaee. 

Admirals  Evertzen  &  Bincltes 

Anthony  Colvo. 

Sir  Eilmnnd  Andras. 

Anthony  Brockholls. 

Thomas  Dongan. 

Francis  Nicholson. 

Jacob  Leisler. 


Henry  Sloughter, 
Richard  Ingoldsby. 
Benjamin  Fletcher. 
Eari  of  Bellomont. 
Abraham  de  Peyster. 
John  Nanfan. 
Lord  Combary. 
Lord  Lovelace. 
Dr.  Gerardus  Beekman. 
Robert  Hunter. 
Peter  Schuyler. 
WllJUm  Burnet. 
John.  Montgomery. 


Rip  Van  Dam. 
William  Corby. 
George  Clarke. 
Admiral  George  Clinton, 
Sir  Danvers  Osborne. 
James  De  Lancey. 
Sir  Charles  Hardy. 
Cadwalladev  Colden. 
Robert  Moiicltton. 
Sir  Henry  Moore. 
Earl  of  Duiimore. 
Sir  William  Tryon. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

1775. 
THE   THRESHOLD   OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Vaukiiir  liini'.iiNTs  i.F  Human  THOUOilr.  — Ciinfi.tctini;  Oi'Tniiiss  is   KNi:r,ANli.  —  Pe- 

TITIIIN  OF  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONUREES.  —  CHATHAM'S  AllOlTMEST. — TllK  MINISTRY 
G<HII!TINO    KKW    Y,!I1K.  — DkATII    of    8ii;    WiLIJASI   JOH.-JW.N.  — INIUAM    War  ON  THE 

Ohio  ItiVER. — ^Action  of  tiff.  New  York  Aksrmbly. —  Nf.w  Yhhk  RKPimuuAN  in 
Sentiment. — Airinm  of  the  Committbb  of  Sis'it.  —  The  Rf. vomition a hy  Conven- 
tion.—  Dkj,E(iatfj<  to  the  second  Continental  Cokouess.  —  Tim  Tkf.e  of  Frkb- 
nciM.  —  Njf.ws  OP  THE  Battle  of  Lfjhnotun.  —  The  Hoyal  Govkhnment  powERLEsa 
in  Nkw  Yoi!k.— The  Committee  of  One  Hundked.  —  Rbpdblicanisu.  —  Pbbsidbnt 
Myi.cs  Cooper  of  Kino's  College.  — John  Holt,  the  Printer.— Capture  of  Ticon- 
BBROOA,  — The  New  York  Conorbss.  ^Thb  Battlr  of  Bitnkbh  Hilu  —  Washing- 
ton IN  New  York.  — The  "Asia."  —  Condition  of  the  City.  —  Expixiit  op  Isaac 
Sbaks,  —  Gkseral  Philip  Schuyler.  —  General  Richard  Montgomery.  —  The 
Invasion  of  Canada. 

AS  we  enter  upon  a  conflict  which  wrought  one  of  the  greatest  tri- 
uinplia  in  history,  —  the  founding  of  a  powerful  uiition,  —  it  is 
interesting  to  ti'acc  the  various  currents  of  human  thought  in  regions 
widely  remote  from  each  other  which  stamped  their  influence  upon  com- 
ing events.  We  have  noted  the  high  sense  of  political  justice  which 
prevailed  in  New  York,  and  the  intelligence  and  energy  with  which  her 
citizens  in  every  decide  asserted  hereditary  rights.  A  certain  vital  force, 
gathered  unconsciou.sly  through  the  sliaqD  discussion  of  knotty  questions 
and  the  resolute  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  edicts  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment, with  roots  far  in  the  past,  and  a  long  genealogy,  needed  only  signal 
occasion  to  ignite  aud  become  punily  llonian  and  regal.  But,  with  all  her 
ceaseless  internal  agitations,  New  York  was  scarcely  more  divided  in 
opinion  than  England  hereelf  And  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  with  New 
York,  whose  extensive  frontier  was  at  the  mercy  of  innumerable  tribes  of^-.  , 
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war-loving  Indians,  loyal  to  the  crown,  the  higher  intelligence  of  Great 
Britain  wiis  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  an  armed  struggle. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  one  peer  pronounced  the  military  coercion  of 
America  imjiracticable.  Another  recommended  the  cutting  of  the  colo- 
nies adrift,  "  to  perish  in  anarchy  and  repentance."  Many  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  open  rebellion  in  America.  "  How  can  a  people  without  arms, 
ammunition,  money,  or  navy,  dare  to  brave  the  foremost  among  the  great 
powera  of  the  earth  ? "  they  asked.  Camden  exclaimed,  "  Were  I  an 
American,  I  would  resist  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood."  Sandwich,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  answered  with  clever  witticisms  concerning 
American  cowardice,  causing  uproarious  laughter.  "  I  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"  that  Americans  are  neither  disciplined  nor  capable  of  discipline." 
George  III.,  to  all  suggestions,  scornfully  replied,  "  Blows  must  decide 
whether  the  Colonists  are  to  be  subject  to  this  country  or  to  be  inde- 
pendent." 

The  new  Parliament  spent  the  entire  mouth  of  December  in  profitless 
discussions.  Just  before  its  adjournment  for  the  holidays,  the 
proceedings  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  reached  England. 
The  petition  to  the  king  was  dignified  in  tone  and  forcible  in  expres- 
sion ;  even  the  crowned  head  was  filled  with  surprise !  The  Colonies 
asked  only  security  in  their  ancient  condition  !  The  appeal  was  simply 
for  justice.  For  equal  rights  with  British  subjects  who  dwelt  upon  home 
soil.     One  passage,  as  an  illustration  :  — 

"  You  have  been  told  that  we  are  impatient  of  government  and  desirous  of 
independency.  These  are  calumnies.  Pennit  us  to  be  as  free  as  yourselves,  and 
we  shall  ever  esteem  a  union  with  you  to  be  our  greatest  glory  and  our  greatest 
happiness.  But  if  you  are  determined  that  your  ministers  shall  wantonly  sport 
with  the  r^hta  of  mankind  ;  if  neither  the  voice  of  justice,  the  dictates  of  law, 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  or  the  suggestions  of  humanity,  can  restrain 
your  hands  from  shedding  himian  blood  in  such  an  impious  cause,  we  must  then 
tell  you  that  we  will  never  submit  to  any  ministry  or  nation  in  the  world." 

Geoi^e  III.  read,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  on  his  side  the  block  and  the  gallows.  He  had  never 
loved  the  Colonies.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  lofty  spirit  which  in- 
spired such  significant  language.  He  could  not  or  would  not  see  that  the 
suspension  of  trade  was  the  most  disinterested  expression  of  a  deep  sense 
of  wrong..  British  commerce  would  be  distressed  to  a  certain  degree,  but 
England  could  seek  other  markets ;  while  the  American  merchant  sacri- 
ficed nearly  his  whole  business.  Neither  did  the  blind  king  reflect  upon 
the  weak  condition  of  his  own  war  department.     British  industry  at  that 
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epoch  rendered  every  able-bodied  man  of  value ;  lience  enlistments  in  the 
army  were  rare.  Rank  was  bestowed  by  favor,  or  sold  for  money.  Boys 
at  school  not  infrequently  held  commissions.  The  corrui)t  system  jire- 
vailed  to  such  an  extent  that  scarcely  a  general  officer  of  the  day  had 
gained  a  great  name. 

Barrington,  the  military  secretary,  knowing  all  this,  remonstrated 
warmly  against  war.  "  The  contest  will  cost  more  than  wc  can  gain  by 
success ;  we  have  not  military  strength  enotigh  to  levy  taxes  on  America," 
lie  said.  With  masterly  eloquence,  he  advised  that  the  troops  be  at  once 
removed  from  Boston.  A  conference  was  finally  arranged  between  Lord 
Howe  and  Franklin,  the  agent  of  the  Colonies,  to  learn  the  best  tenns  of 
reconciliation  with  America.  Franklin,  true  to  his  principles  and  faithful 
to  Congress,  declared,  as  the  only  basis  of  possible  harmony,  that  certain 
specified  obnoxious  acts  be  repealed,  and  Boston  freed  from  her  ignominy. 
Lord  Howe  repeated  his  words  to  Dartmouth  and  North,  who  agreed  in 
the  opinion  that  neither  the  king  nor  Parliament  would  concede  so  much. 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament  after  the  holidays  the  aged  Chatham 
rose,  and  moved  to  address  the  king  for  "  immediate  orders  to  re-  m^, 
move  the  forces  from  the  town  of  Boston."     He  was  keenly  alive  ■'™*  ^■ 
to  the  imminence  of  the  crisis,  and  his  argument  teemed  with  sound  logic 
He  said :  — 

"  My  Lords,  the  means  of  enforcing  thraldom  are  as  weak  in  practice  as  they 
are  unjust  in  principle.  General  Gage  and  the  troops  under  his  command  are 
penned  up,  pining  in  inglorious  inactivity.  You  may  call  them  an  army  of 
safety  and  of  guard,  but  they  are  in  truth  an  army  of  impotence  ;  and  to  make 
the  folly  equal  to  the  disgrace,  they  are  an  army  of  irritation.  But  this  lame- 
ness, however  contemptible,  cannot  be  censured ;  for  the  first  drop  of  blood, 
alied  in  civil  and  unnatural  war,  will  make  a  wound  that  years,  perhaps  ages, 
may  not  heal.  Their  force  would  be  most  disproportionately  exerted  against 
a  brave,  generous,  and  united  people,  with  anus  in  their  hands,  and  courage  in 
their  hearts,  —  three  millions  of  people,  the  genuine  descendants  of  a  valiant  and 
pious  ancestry,  driven  to  those  deserts  by  the  narrow  maxims  of  a  superstitious 
tyranny.  And  is  the  spirit  of  persecution  never  to  he  appeased  1  Are  the  brave 
sons  of  these  brave  forefathers  to  inherit  their  aufFerings  as  they  have  inherited 
their  virtues  ?  Are  they  to  sustain  the  infliction  of  the  most  oppressive  and  un- 
exampled severity  J  They  have  been  condemned  unheard.  The  indiscriminate 
hand  of  vengeance  has  lumped  together  innocent  and  guilty  ;  with  all  the  for- 
malities of  hostility,  has  blocked  up  the  town  of  Boston,  and  reduced  to  beggary 

and  famine  thirty  thousand  inhabitants This  resistance  to  your  arbitrary 

system  of  taxation  might  have  been  foreseen  from  the  very  nature  of  things  and 
from  mankind;  above  all,  from  the  Wliiggish  spirit  flourishing  in  that  country. 
The  spirit  which  now  resists  your  taxation   in  America  is   the  same  which 
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forraeriy  opposeil  loans,  tieni:  vole  nee,  ami  sliip-money  in  Eiiglaiiil ;   the  same  i 

whicli,  by  the  Bill  of  Kights,  vindicated  the  Eoglish  Constitution;  this  same  which 
cRtiklilislieJ  the  essuntiiil  niaxini  of  your  liberties,  that  no  subject  of  England 
aliall  bu  taxeil  but  by  his  own  consent.  ....  For  myself,  I  must  avow,  tltat  in  all 
my  reading,  —  and  I  have  read  Thucydides  and  have  studied  and  admired  the 
master-states  of  the  world,  —  for  solidity  of  reason,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom 
of  conclusion  under  a  comj)lication  of  difficult  circumstances,  no  nation  or  body 
of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  General  Congress  at  Philadelpliia.  The 
histories  of  (Jreeee  and  Itonie  give  us  nothing  equal  to  it,  and  all  attempts  to 
impose  servitude  upon  such  a  mighty  continental  nation  must  be  in  vain." 

Many  of  tlie  English  statesmen  besides  Chatham  believed  that  every 
motive  of  justice  and  policy,  of  dignity  and  prudence,  urged  the  removal 
of  the  troops  from  Boston ;  that  haughty  England  would  he  forced  ulti- 
mately to  retract.  The  illustrious  nobleman's  words  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  crowd  of  Americans  who  were  listening  with  breath- 
l&'js  attention,  particularly  when  he  added :  — 

"  If  the  ministers  jiersevere  in  thus  misadvising  and  misleading  the  king,  I 
will  not  say  tliat  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce  that  the  kingdom 
is  undone ;  I  will  not  say,  that  they  can  alienate  tlie  affections  of  his  subjects 
from  his  crown,  but  I  will  affirm  that,  the  American  jewel  out  of  it,  they  will 
make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing." 

Suffolk  replied  with  angry  vehemencu,  boasting  that  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  advise  coercive  measures,  and  that  the  government  was  lesolved  to 
bring  the  Americans  to  obedience.  Shelbume  signified  his  approval  of 
the  sentiments  of  Chatham  "  because  of  their  wisdom,  justice,  and  pro- 
priety."    Camden  exclaimed :  — 

"  This  I  will  say,  not  only  as  a  statesman,  politician,  and  philosopher,  but  as 
a  common  lawyer ;  My  Lords,  you  have  no  right  to  tax  America ;  the  natural 
rights  of  man  and  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  are  all  with  that  people. 
Kings,  lords,  and  commons  are  lino  sounding  names  ;  but  kings,  lords,  and  com- 
'  mons  may  become  tyrants  as  well  as  others ;  it  is  as  lawful  to  resist  the  tyranny 
of  many  as  of  ona" 

Lord  Gower,  with  a  torrent  of  sneers,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  en- 
forcing every  measure.  Itochford  and  others  followed,  each  attacking 
Chatham  with  biting  sarciisin,  and  repruaching  him  with  "seeking  to 
spread  the  fire  of  sedition."  But  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  realm 
closed  the  debate,  as  he  had  ofjened  it,  by  insisting  on  the  right  of  Amer- 
icans to  hold  themselves  exempt  from  taxation  save  by  their  own  con- 
sent. His  reasoning,  the  essence  of  the  true  spirit  of  English  opinion, 
availed  nothing.  His  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  sixty-eight  against' 
eighteen.     And  the^iiig  was  well  pleased.  ^-->  i 
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Attention  wiis  iit  once  tiirnwl  tiiwanls  si^veviiifj  tlio  I'luiiii  cif  miii>ii  in 
the  Colonies  wliich  C'liiittiiun  luiil  imjuljumeil  iis  "  siiliil,  periiiunent,  anil 
effectual"  The  ministry  fixed  tlieir  eyes  upon  New  Yoi'k,  which  was  tlie 
central  point,  geogi-aphicalJy,  eommerciftUy,  and  finaiHjially.  New  York 
won  over  to  a  sejHirate  uegotitition,  antl  the  hackhone  of  this  "  ivliollinu  " 
wiis  broken.  Eveiy  {levice  was  resorted  to,  and  every  exertion  niiuie  fa) 
accomplish  the  desired  result.  Very,  little  doubt  of  ultimate  success 
existed  in  the  minds  of  the  king  and  his  influential  courtiers.  New  York 
hail  acquired  individual  strength  and  stood  out  alone,  a  distinct  diameter, 
as  it  were,  among  the  cohniies.  Having  no  charter,  and  Iteing  the  seat  of 
a  royal  government  which  dispensed  commissions,  offices,  and  immense 
grants  of  land,  New  York  was  alive  for  them  with  signs  of  promise.  A 
coiTupt  influence  Iiatl  grown  out  of  contracts  for  the  army ;  the  New  York 
Assemlily  had  been  continued  from  session  to  sessiiin  by  the  king's  prerog- 
ali\-e  Jbi-  a  series  of  years ;  New  York  City  was  the  sent  of  a  chartered 
college  which  taught  that  Christians  should  be  subject  to  the  higher 
powers,  and  of  the  Church  of  Euglaud,  whose  ministisrs  were  strictly 
loyal ;  and  over  and  above  all,  the  shadow  of  a  great  terror  mi^ht  be 
fumed  to  account,  for  the  widely  sc;itt-ered  aiid  defenseless  impulatiou  of 
the  province  shuddered  at  the  pos.sibility  of  the  countless  saviiges  being 
let  loose  from  tiie  north  in  case  of  war.  It  would  seem  as  if  New  York 
would  accept  the  olive-branch,  and  welcome  almost  any  plan  of  accom- 
modation. 

The  recent  death  of  Sir  William  Johnson  (July  11,  1774)  had  created 
fresh  apprebeusions  in  regiird  tJi  the  movemeuts  of  the  Indians.  On  the 
very  day  of  his  death  a  cfmgies.s  of  si."£  hundred  bravas  were  assembled  at 
his  baronial  hall,  and  he  had  spoken  two  hours  with  the  fire  and  vivacity 
of  an  Iroquois  orator,  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  great  sachems  of  the 
Six  Nations  from  paiticipating  in  the  bloody  war  which  was  then  raging 
fieively  along  the  savage  borders  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vii^inia,  a 
war  which  involved  tlieir  own  blood  —  for  Logan  was  a  Mingo  chief  ■ —  and 
which  was  marked  by  atrocities  so  awful  that  history  recoils  from  their  re- 
cital.^    Sir  William  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  Iiis  son  Sir 

'  'I'lii.i  IiiiUaii  nar  bvokp  odt  in  Frbruiiiy,  1774.  Mioliael  Cl¥emijV  (n  young  Maryland 
ti-^iiiin)  WRK  ai,  thu  tiiiip  rli'anii};  nil  I'Kli'iiKivc  Inii't  of  liuid  wliiirh  he  liiul  [luri.baijed  in  tliut 
iijgiiiii,  H-itli  n  lai^!  foil"!!  of  lui 'orKi'ii  in  liis  I'mjiloy.  ile  waa  coiisiciereit  the  bravest  man  west 
of  till;  Alli'gliaiiiua.  Wbi-n  luKlilitiex  bii'aiiio  a  fixed  favt,  lie  irns  cbosen  Raptuin  of  tlie 
niiJitiit,  nnd  bitiime  a  tiTrur  tci  the  nniii  of  tin'  fonst.  He  was  young,  not  over  thirty-three 
yi'arH  of  ngi; ;  hix  iiniiii:  \\aii  Iwun  made  fainilinr  to  every  SRlioul-lHiy  for  many  generationa, 
tliniiigh  till!  famous  s|h«i:Ii  of  Lc^n,  tJie  tall,  atraJKht,  litlii',  ntliletic,  sentimental  Indian 
elii.'f,  win),  r.*kiii;;  willi  liLs  own  liloody  cruelties,  ilefeatfd,  iliisniiring,  ami  for  once  thor- 
uuglily  afraid  of  liis  iTs<i!iile  foe,  burst  into  a  atrmn  of  ai'tTisation  wliiuli  bus  lui'ii  i^ronouiiLfiil 
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John  Johnson,  tlien  tliirty-two  years  of  age,  who,  in  177^^,  liad  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  Watts  of  New  York  City;  hut  the 
control  of  Indiau  affairs  fell  into  the  bands  of  Colonel  Guy  Johnson, 
who  was  less  powerful  as  well  as  less  popular  than  his  father,  and  whase 
efficiency  in  managing  the  uneasy  savages  remained  to  he  proven. 

This  succession  of  hutoheries  which  crimsoned  the  Alleghany  and  Mo- 
nongahela  Eivers,  was  virtually  brought  to  an  end  through  the  action  of 
the  old  Seneca  warriors  in  preventing  their  bloodthirsty  young  men 
from  rushing  to  the  assistance  of  the  defeated  tribes  in  that  extensive 
wild ;  hut  these  same  suspicious  and  treacherous  beings  were  now  sniffing 
the  rumors  of  possible  civil  war  among  their  white  brethren,  and  any 
prophecy  concerning  their  probable  conduct  in  such  an  event  was  idle  in 
the  extreme. 

Dartmouth  quickly  ordered  the  governors  of  the  colonies  "to  use  their 
utmost  endeavors "  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  con- 
templated Congress.  Tryon  was  in  England,  and  the  aged  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Golden  at  the  bead  of  affairs  in  New  York  during  his  absence. 
Golden  bad  never  swerved  for  an  instant  from  his  allegiance  to  the  crown  ; 
he  esteemed  it  a  religious  duty  to  obey  the  instructions  of  his  superiors 
to  the  letter.  In  reply  to  Dartmouth's  communication  he  wrote,  under 
date  of  Januaiy  4,  1775  :  — 

"  Enthusiasm  is  over  contagious  ;  and  when  propagated  by  every  artifice  he- 
comes  almost  irresistible.  The  Assembly  of  this  Province,  as  I  formerly  informed 
yout  Lordship,  are  to  meet  next  Tuesday.  If  I  find  that  there  will  not  he  a 
Majority  for  prudent  measures,  I  shall  incline  to  prorogue  them  for  a  short  time, 
tliat  the  Plan  of  the  New  Parliament  may  be  known  here  before  the  Assembly 
do  anything.'' 

This  legislative  body  was  slow  in  coming  together.  It  was  the  26th  of 
January  before  twenty-one  out  of  thirty  members  were  .in  their 
seats.  Abraham  Ten  Broeck  immediately  moved  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  acts  of  the  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia  in  the  pre- 
cedii^  autumn.     He  was  ably  seconded  by  George  CUnton  (afterwards 

the  finest  specimen  of  Indian  rhetoric  and  «lor]uence  in  tlie  history  of  the  race.  It  ia  be- 
lieved, however,  that  Captain  Creaap,  although  so  notably  accused,  was  in  no  way  I'esponsihle 
for  the  massacre  of  the  cliieftain'a  family,  as  he  was  many  hundred  miles  away  at  the  time  of 
its  occurrence.  He  traveled  over  the  momitains  aiid  through  the  vales  of  Penzisylvaiiia  to 
the  seat  of  government  for  instructions,  and  receiving  a  royal  commission,  was  one  of  the  effi- 
cient offieera  in  Lord  Dunmore's  expedition  against  the  Western  savages  in  the  summei-  ot 
1774.  A  tombstone  in  Trinity  Churchyard  marks  his  resting-place,  he  having  died  in  New 
York  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  while  on  his  way  fram  Boston  (where  he  was  captain  of  a  com- 
pany  of  riflemen  under  Washington)  to  his  home  in  Maryland,  his  journey  from  the  seat  ot 
war  having  been  occasioned  by  sudden  and  severe  illness. 
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go\ern(ir  of  the  Stili  of  New  York')  liy  tlie  Unve  Plnlip  Schuyler,  liy 
biraoti  I5oeruiu  wliu  hid  rt-piLStuU-'d  Kmiis  (mint}  since  17C1,  by  the 
iftLrwiids  fiiiious  Colonel  Wo  iilhiill,  by  I'hilip  Livingston,  aud,  indwd, 
by  nearly  all  the 
niemi)eit>  who  were 
of  Dutch  de3(,ent 
A  moit  mteusdy 
excitin^j  dnbatc  en 
sueil  Tilt,  motion 
liowever  ■«  is  ic 
lected  by  a  vote  of 
eleien  against  ten 
The  news  reach 
mgtngUnd  Geoijje 
III  ind  his  minis 
tti's  becamt,  inl  it 
udted  with  then 
courting  sclieme 
Hencetorth  nopiins 
must  be  spared  Thi 
game  must  be  well 
played.  Not  a  trick 
lost.  New  York 
must  be  secured. 
Favors  and  indul- 
gences to  the  loyal.  Portrait  of  cental  Philip  S=huvl,r. 

Praise  accorded  the 

good  disposition  towards  reconciliation  as  shown  by  the  vote  of  the  As- 
sembly. "Ah,"  said  Gamier  to  Rochford,  "that  one  vote  was  worth  a 
million  sterling."  But  his  tone  changed  when  he  was  in  company  with 
Vergennes,  and  he  explained  how  that  one  "  insignificant "  vote  was  not 
worth  the  counting  by  the  Ministry,  for  New  York  was  sure  to  act  with 
the  rest  of  the  continent,  — ■  she  only  differed  in  the  modes. 

Governor  Tryon  was  ordered  to  return  to  New  York  without  delay, 
and  empowered  to  give  "  every  reasonable  satisfaction  to  England's  faith- 
ful subjects  in  New  York."  Diplomatists  were  to  convey  promises  to 
the  landed  gentry ;  the  chronic  disputes  in  the  land  department,  and 
boundary  difHcvilties,  were  to  be  settled  in  fa.vor  of  New  York ;  the  claims 
of  New  York  speculators  to  Vermont  territory,  under  which  populous 
villages  had  grown  up,  were  to  be  supported  against  the  New  Hampshire 
grant* ;  in  shoit,  all  claims  or  pretensions  were  to  be  honored  where  the 
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petitioners  woukl  jiledgc  themselves  not  t»  ()l>striict  tlio  iniixirtatiuii  ov 
exportation  of  goods  to  and  from  Great  Kritian.  New  York  was  to 
lie  excepted  from  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  trade  and  fislierics  of  the 
other  colonies. 

There  were  hot  debates  in  the  New  York  Assembly,  paiticuhirly 
when  the  question  was  ai^ied  whether  delegates  should  be  appointed  to 
the  second  Congress.  It  was  claimed  that  the  proceedings  of  the  fir.'^t 
Congress  were  violent  and  trejisonable,  and,  instead  of  tiealing  the  unnat- 
ural breach  with  the  mother  country,  had  the  eflect  to  widen  it  immeasur- 
ably ;  that  "  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  the  present  emergency  was  to 
be  guilty  of  open  treason  in  the  broad  light  of  day."  Against  a  ^'ery  de- 
termined minority  the  House  refused  to  appoint  delegates. 

This  action  was  extensively  quoted  by  the  hopeful  on  tlie  otliei  side  of 
the  water;  and  it  subjected  New  York  to  all  manner  of  immciitod  aspei 
sions  from  the  neighboring  colonies.  But  its  weiglit  was  of  little  account 
in  the  general  balance  of  sentiment.  Never  was  a  pivot  of  the  jiolic) 
of  ministers  more  grievously  misunderstood  than  New  York.  Never  w  is 
the  character  of  a  community  more  blunderingly  misinterpreted.  Ihe 
■  foundation  of  the  structure  was  moderation,  inflexibility,  and  au  inherited 
predilection  for  republicanism.  An  ancestry  of  which  New  York  was 
piLiud  liatl  proven  to  the  world  that  a  small  people  under  great  discourage- 
ments could  found  a  republic'  The  results  of  the  daring  and  heroism 
which  distinguished  the  long  period  of  the  contest  between  Hollautl  and 
Spain  were  fresh  in  the  public  mind ;  and  men  I'eminded  each  other  in 
their  daily  walks  and  convei'sation  how  Great  Britain  heraelf  owed  the 
renovation  of  her  own  political  system  in  1689  to  Holland.  The  New- 
Yorkers  who  were  actually  in  sympathy  with  the  British  system  of  min- 
isterial oppression  were  nnich  fewer  than  has  l)een  generally  supptised  ; 
and  tliey  were  found  chiefly  on  the  surface.  The  landed  aristocracy  were 
divided ;  they  naturally  dreaded  the  confiscation  of  their  vast  estates.  But 
we  shall  see  presently  tliat  it  was  no  insignificant  proportion  of  them  who 
nobly  risked  their  wide  jMissessions,  whether  inheritetl  or  aciiunnilated,  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.  The  mechanics  of  the  city  were  almost  to  a  man 
enthusiasts  for  resistance.  They  were  excitable  and  headstrong ;  and 
men  of  means  and  broatler  intelligence  feared  that  through  the  veiy  fact 
that  this  class  had  nothing  personally  to  lose,  and  little  care  foi-  oi-  con- 
ception of  possible  future  events,  irreparable  mischief  might  he  wrought 
through  their  rash  perversity. 

Notwithstanding  the  conservative  element,  and  the  generally  estah- 
lisliecl  belief  to  the  contrary,  in  no  American  colony  was  English  dominion 
less  welcome  than  in  New  York.     The  reader  will  oljserve  that  with  all 
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the  cormjiLiiig  iiifliioinjes  which  the  iiigwiuity  iil'  ;i  curniiit  MiiiiKlrv  t-vnM 
devise  bearing  down  upon  her,  without  iuiy  legally  coiistitnteil  ixiily  us  n 
mllyiiig  point,  with  perils  menacing  her  on  eveiy  sitle,  ami  in  ilefiatice 
of  the  logic  which  had  hcen  a  part  of  every  man's  education  —  that  an 
established  government  must  be  sustained  —  we  find  New  York  proceed- 
ing exclusively  by  the  methods  of  revolution,  and  under  circumstances  of 
difficulty  which  had  no  parallel  iu  any  of  the  other  Colonies.  At  the  criti- 
cal moment  when  the  king  was  most  obstinately  and  serenely  confident  in 
regaixl  to  the  future  conduct  of  New  York,  the  Committee  of  Sixty  were 
laughing  iit  the  vote  of  the  Assembly,  which  by  a  majority  of  four  refused 
to  forbid  importations,  and  in  the  very  face  of  tliis  counter-l^slative 
action  strictly  enforced  the  non-importation  agreement  of  the  condemned 
Congi'ess,  While  the  smiling  monarch  was  lavishing  flattery  upon  his 
"  well-disposed  subjects  in  New  York "  and  issuing  ordei-s  that  they 
should  be  "gratified  in  every  reasonable  reciuest,"  the  self-directing  Com- 
mittee of  Sixty,  wishing  to  test  the  real  mind  of  New  York  concerning 
the  Assembly's  refusal  to  appoint  delegates  to  another  Congress,  caus(?d 
a  jxill  to  be  tsikeii  tliTOUghout  the  city,  and  against  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  declared  in  favor  of  representation. 
A  convention  was  unhesitatingly  summoned  to  elect  the  delegates,  in  which 
the  counties  co-operated  with  the  city.  On  the  20th  of  A]iril, 
under  the  direct  gaze  of  the  "supreme  legislative  government 
of  New  York,"  forty-five  undauntetl  electors  chose  from  among  tiicir 
ranks  fourteen  delegates  for  the  second  Contiuental  Congress.  Colden 
wrote  despairingly  to  Dartmouth :  "  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  go\-- 
ernment  to  prevent  such  measures;  they  are  supported  by  iiuUvidualg 
iu  their  private  characters,  and  do  not  come  within  the  enei'gy  of  the 
laws." 

Several  of  these  newly  elected  delegates  will  be  recognized  as  rnemlHii's 
of  the  Assembly.  Philip  Livingston,  the  great  merchant — ]irefiLdeut  of 
the  convention  —  was  the  first  choice ;  John  Alsop,  with  immense  mer- 
cantile interests  at  stake ;  Francis  Lewis,  also  a  merchant,  a  man  of 
liberal  etUication  and  extensive  foreign  travel ;  James  IJuune,  a  lawyer  of 
large  practice  and  universally  conceded  abilities;  John  Jay,  alreiidy  in 
the  front  rank  among  lawyers,  scholar's,  and  political  economists,  despite 
iiis  brief  twenty-nine  years;  Philip  Schuyler,  the  valiant  champion  of 
popular  rights  in  the  Assembly ;  Itobert  R.  Livingston,  versatile,  brilliant, 
and  influential ;  George  Clinton,  as  wise  in  council  as  he  was  afterwanls 
gallant  in  warfare ;  Henry  Wisner,  from  Orange  County,  the  chief 
manufacturer  of  powder  for  the  American  amiy  at  a  later  <late ;  Simon 
Boerum,  the  assemblyman  from  King's  County  during  fourteen  consecu- 
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live  years';  WiUiam  Floyd,  intelligent,  active,  and  discreet^;  and  Lewis 
Morris,  thu  worthy  sciou  of  a  powerful  family  whose  influence  for  more 
than  a  century  had  been  arrayed  against  the  arbi- 
trary encroachments  of  the  crown.    Thus  were  the 
varied  interests  of  New  York  represented  in  this 
important  movement  towards  independence.    Men 
of  high   moral  dignity,   of  sound   discretion,  of 
wealth  and  position,  of  active  business  habits,  and 
cultivated  intelligence,  men  well  known  and  in 
whom  the  community  trusted,  and  who  were  in  no 
humor  to  shirk  responsibility  or  hasten  war,  were 
*  to  take  their  seats  in  the  second  Continental  Con- 
giess  which  England  had  tried  in  vain  to  suppress. 
Clinton  Arms.  Their  rciil  as  well  as  professed  object  was  to  "  con- 

cert measures  for  the  preservation  of  American  rights,  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony  between 'Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies." 

New  York  had  as  much  more  at  stake  than  either  New  England  or 
Virginia,  as  she  was  better  prepai'ed  through  generations  of  schooling  in 
the  methods  of  government  to  cope  with  the  adversaries  of  liberty.  For 
upwards  of  three  fourths  of  a  century  New  York  had  been  steadily  advan- 
cing upon  arbitrary  power,  while  the  neighboring  colonies  were  compara- 

•  Simon  Boeruni  was  Ijorn  in  Holland  in  172i,  and  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents 
when  ([Uih!  young.  He  married  Maria  Martense  Scheiick  of  Flatlands.  He  was  ekrk  of 
King's  County  from  1750  until  his  death  in  1775,  and  also  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
some  twenty-three  years.     He  owned  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  Brooklyn. 

*  William  Floyd  wa-s  the  eldest  son  of  NieoU  Floyd,  who  was  the  youngest  son  of  Richanl 
Floyd  and  Margaret,  danghlor  of^ecrelary  Matthias  Nicoll  and  aister  of  the  famous  William 
Nieoll,  iffltentee  of  tha  Islip  estate.  (Vol.  I.  pp.  208,  374,  607.)  He  was  Ijom  Deeembcr,  1734. 
He  was  major-general  of  the  militia  of  Suffolk  County  ;  memher  of  both  the  iirst  and  second 
Continental  Congresses  ;  signSd  the  Declaration  ot  Independenee  ;  and  served  in  the  Congress 
ot  1779,  and  again  in  1788,  the  first  Congress  which  convened  in  New  York  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  was,  in  1777,  a  member  of  the  first  Const itutional 
Legislature  of  the  State  ;  in  1800  he  was  one  of  the  Electors  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  several  subsequent  occasions  acted  in  the  same  capacity.  For 
a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years  he  was  honored  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  During  the  war  ho  was  driven  with  his  family  for  shelter  to  Connecticut,  and 
his  elegant  mansion  was  appropriated  hy  the  enemy,  his  produce  seized,  and  his  woods  cut 
down.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  the  soil  was  nearly  all  that  remained  to  hini.  His  Iirst 
wife  was  Isabella,  daughter  '<(  William  -lones  of  Southampton,  Long  Island.  His  second  wife 
was  Joanna,  daughter  of  Bengali  Stiuiig  of  Setauket,  His  children  were  Nicoll,  who  was 
the  father  of  Hon.  John  0.  Floyd,  memlier  of  Congrias  from  Oneida  ;  Mary,  who  married 
Benjamin  Tallmadge  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut, —the  mother  of  Frederick  A,  and  Henry 
Floyd  Tallmadge  of  New  York  ;  Catharine,  who  married  Kev.  William  Clarksoa  ;  Ann,  who 
married  George  W,  CHnt^m,  son  of  the  vice-president,  and  for  her  second  liusband  Abraham 

Varick  :  and  Eliza,  who  married  James  ['latt  of  Utica,  New  York,     rbompsou's  Loitg  lalandr^  1 
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lively  at  rest  under  well-defined  chartered  rights.  The  (inestiou  whotlier 
Euglisli  or  French  civilization  should  contml  in  the  developnujnt  of  tlie 
American  continent  had  been  chiefly  deterniinod  by  New  York ;  and  the 
jiriiiciples  which  uuderlic  our  repuhUcau  institutions  hail  tii'st  found  ex- 
IHijssioii  in  New  York.  In  short,  the  tre*!  of  freedom  hail  been  plunted 
in  the  Empire  State  long  before  the  little  plantation  of  a  Dutch  mer- 
cantile company  had  come  under  kingly  rule ;  it  hiul  taken  finn  root ; 
it  had  grown  rank  despite  the  fi-osts  of  severe  displeasure,  sometimes 
shooting  forth  its  branches  in  one  direction  and  afiniotinios  in  another, 
p\itting  out  a  leaf  here  anil  a  leaf  there,  and  iiuidly  budding  and  blooming 
under  the  stray  sunbeams  of  a  living  affection  for  liberty  even  while 
constantly  sissailed  by  storms  of  foreign  wrath ;  and  now  its  ripening 
fruit  is  falling —  into  its  neighbors'  fields,  indeed,  who,  with  their  liaskets 
ready,  hasten  to  gather  it  in. 

Tlie  New  York  Convention  adjourned  on  Saturday,     The  (juiet  of  the 
uext  morning  (Suuday)  was  broken  by  the  startling  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington.     As  the  people  were  assembling  for ■"■■ 


jrvice  in  the  various  churches  of  the  metropolis,  a  horseman,  ri<hng 
furiously  down  the  Bowery  lioad  into  Bi'oadway,  reined  in  liis^^j^ 
steed  here  and  there  to  recite  the  events  of  Wednesday,  the  19th 
of  April,  to  little  groups  of  Sunday  worshipers  on  the  street.  Written 
documents,  authenticated  by  the  chief  men  of  all  the  prominent  towns  he 
had  passed  through  from  Boston  to  New  York,  confirmed  his  every  state- 
ment. Amaaenient,  alarm,  and  indignation  took  possession  of  the  public 
mind.  The  British  army  liad  attempted  to  seize  and  destroy  the  military 
supplies  at  Concord ;  an  ill-advised  and  inglorious  expedition  had  resulted 
in  a  chapter  of  horrors  with  which  the  world  is  familiar,  and  in  the  igno- 
minious flight  of  well-trained  troops  before  an  outraged  people !  The 
king's  army  at  this  moment  were  closely  beleaguered  in  Boston  with  no 
mode  of  exit  except  by  the  sea  ! 

New  York  was  aflame  with  excitement.  The  news  traveled  with  the 
speed  of  a  wliirlwind,  and  the  whole  city  before  noon  seemed  to  have 
risen  in  resentment.  Men  hurried  to  and  fro,  women  were  met  weeping 
on  the  sidewalks,  the  churches  were  deserted  in  the  great  feverish  impulse 
to  learn  the  miserable  truth,  and  the  dinner-hour  was  forgotten.  Although 
it  was  the  Sabbath,  men  in  a  body  took  possession  of  the  City  Hall,  and 
armed  themselves  with  the  munitions  it  contained.  Two  vessels  laden 
with  flour  and  supplies  for  the  British  troops  at  Boston,  just  upon  the  eve 
of  sailing,  were  at  once  iKtarded  by  an  inipromptn  force,  heiuled  by  Isaac 
Sears  and  John  Lamb,  and  the  cargoes,  to  the  value  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  swiftly  unloaded.     All  vessels  about  to  sail  for  any  of  the  British 
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possessions  were  detained.  The  royal  govumineut  was  powerless  in  New 
York ;  the  people  ruled  the  hour.  The  keys  of  tlie  custom-house  were 
demanded  and  the  officers  dismissed. 

On  Monday,  while  volunteer  companies  paraded  Broadway  in  defiance 

of  the  administration,  the  Committee  of  Sixty  met  in  earnest  con- 

■  sultation ;  being  invested  with  no  special  power  except  in  regard 

to  the  n  on -importation  agreement,  a  new  committee  with  wider  authority 

seemed  indispensahle-     Hence  the  following  call  was  issued :  — 

NEW-YORK,  Committee-Chamber, 

WEDNESDAY,  26th  April,  1775. 

THE  Committeehaving  taken  into  Confidctirion  the  Commotions 
occafioned  by  the  ftnguinary  Meafures  puriued  ty  the  Britiik 
Miniftry,  and  that  the  Powers  with  which  this  Comtnittec  is 
invefted,  lefoeft  only  the  Aflbciation.  are  unanimoufly  of 
Opinion,  That  a  new  Committee  be  ele<5tcd  by  the  Freeholders 
and  "Freemen  of  this  City  and  County,  for  the  prefent  unhappy  Exigency 
of  Affair*,  as  well  as  to  obferve  the  Condua  of  alJ  Pcrfons  touching  the 
Affociationi  That  the  ^aid  Committee  confifl  of  too  Per&nsj  that  33  be  a 
Quorum,  and  that  they  difiolvc  within  a  Fortnight  next  after  the  End  of 
the  tiextSeflions  of  the  Continental  Congrcfs.  And  that  the  Scnfe  of  the 
Freeholders  and  Frcctncn  of  this  City  and  County,  upon  this  Subjefl^  may 
be  better  procured  and  afcertainedj  the  Committee  are  further  unanimoufly 
of  Opinion,  That  the  Polls  t«  taken  on  Friday  Morning  next,  at  (j  o'clock, 
at  Aenfual  Places  ofEIeftion  In  each  Ward,  under  the  InfpeAion  of  tha 
two  Veftrymen  of  each  Ward,  and  two  of  this  Committee,  or  any  two 
rf  the  feurj  and  that  at  the  faid  Elcdions  the  Votes  of  the  Freemen  and 
Freeholders,  be  taken  on  the  following  QuefUons,  via.  Whether  fuch  N»w. 
Committee  (hill  be  conftituted  J  andif2"^fl,  of  whom  it  (hallconfifl:.  And 
this  Committee-  is  further  unanimoufly  of  Opinion,  That  at  the  prefent 
alarming  Junclure,  it  is  highly  advifeable  that  a  Provitwiil  Congrefc  be 
immediately  fummoned  j  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Freeholders 
and  Freemen  of  this  City  and  County,  to  choofc  at  the  fame  Time  that 
they  vote  for  the  New  Committee  aforcfaid.  Twenty  Deputies  to  reprcfcnt 
them,  at  the  Aid  Congrcfs.  And  that  a  Letter  be  forthwith  prepared  and 
difpatchcd  to  all  the  Counties,  rei^uefting  them  to  unite  with  us  in  forming 
aProvincial  Congrcfs,  and  to  appoint  their  Deputies  withoutDelay,  to  meet 
at  New-York,  on  Monday  the  22d  of  May  next 

By  Order  of  the  CommitUej 

ISAAC  LOW,  Chairman. 
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The  counties  of  New  York  had  many  of  tliem  prior  to  this  cull  assured 
the  public  through  the  press  of  their  williuguess  to  stand  or  fall  with 
American  liberty.^  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  occasion  for  the  appoiut- 
ment  of  a  Pioviucial  Congress  in  New  York.  It  was  supposed  that  such 
a  movement  would  obstruct  all  business,  prevent  the  collection  of  debts, 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  involve  the  country  in  distress.  But 
with  the  shifting  scenes  minor  considerations  were  overlooked,  and  one 
grand  impulse  seemed  to  inspire  action.  While  the  war-message  was 
speeding  from  village  to  village  through  New  England,  and  the  popula- 
tion responding  in  a  manner  which  has  found  no  parallel  in  history,  New 
York  unhesitatingly  took  another  firm,  unfaltering  step  in  the  direction 
of  Independence. 

Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  New  England  no  time  was  con- 
sumed in  asking  if  resistance  were  practicable ;  no  delay  for  the  want  of 
a  union  formed  or  leaders  proclaimed.  Men  hurried  from  the  fields,  the 
work-shops,  and  the  bams,  and  ministers  came  from  their  studies,^  every 
one  with  a  gun,  and  a  bit  of  lunch  in  his  hat  or  pocket;  possibly  a  few 
necessaries  packed  in  a  pillow-case  by  wife  or  daughter.  In  some  towns, 
companies  were  organized  after  a  fashion  on  the  village  green.  For  the 
most  part  the  enlistments  were  on  the  prime  condition  of  individual  con- 
venience or  pleasure.     Thus  the  volunteer  was  as  free  to  go  away  as  to 

'  A  humorous  writer  of  the  day,  Rfter  recording  the  action  of  the  inhabitants  of  Duchess 
County  in  refusing  to  suhscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  passiva  obedience  and  non-resistance,  thus 
ridicules  the  "  sdvocates  of  ministeiiul  oppression"  who  Wei's  nt  the  same  time  n«semh1ed  in 
ConvBution  ;  "  After  buBiness,  then  a  dinner,  which  is  to  consist  of  many  dishes,  but  I  can- 
not pretend  to  express  the  sumptuouaness  nor  variety  of  them  ;  there  is,  however,  to  be  good 
English  roast-beef,  ewe  muth>i),  and  lamb,  both  roast  and  boiled,  anil  all  well  seasoned  with 
certain  spices  brought  fWim  the  East  Indies  ;  next  is  to  come  a  pompous  pye,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  Ui  be  seen  a  viper,  and  on  the  other  a  pigeon,  both  carionsly  formed  in  paste,  denot- 
ing the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  and  on  the  top  a  eormoi'ant, 
with  a  niinislcrial  mandate  in  his  month  ;  the  salad  is  to  consist  entirely  of  ctUry  and  penny- 
royal, which  it  is  expected  the  guests  will  devour  very  greedily.  But  how  vain  would  it  be  to 
attempt  a  description  of  the  whole  entertainment ;  all  will  be  elegant,  sumptuous,  and  polite, 
though  there  will  be  no  dessert ;  as  for  the  wines,  they  arc  to  be  particularly  such  aa  hare  been 
lately  imported  from  Maderia  or  the  Western  Islands,  if  sach  are  to  be  had  ;  for  you  must 
know  that  they  intend  to  eat  and  drink  what  they  please,  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land  ; 
notwithstanding  the  Asso-  lation  ent«ied  into  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Towards  evening 
the  TBA-table,  with  all  its  equippages  and  appurtenances,  is  to  bo  brought  in  |  the  landlady 
will  be  confoundedly  puz7lod  to  suit  the  company,  as  there  's  no  India  Company's  tea  to  be 
had,  and  tea  they  will  have,  notwithstanding  this  meeting  is  to  be  after  the  first  day  of 
March.  "What  then  18  to  be  done  '  Why,  give  us  Dutch  tea,  if  yon  have  no  other.  ....  How 
comfortable  to  the  more  Ignorant  part  of  the  Convention,  who  have  been  drawn  in  to  sign  the 
creed,  to  see  their  leaders  indulge  in  diveriiions  and  pleasures,  which  is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
ship  is  safe,  and  in  a  calm."    New  York  Gazette,  March  20,  1775. 

"  111  Danvcrs,  Asa  Putnam,  a  deacon  of  the  church,  was  chosen  Captain  of  the  minute-men 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  pastor,  was  made  his  First  lieutenant. 
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ruali  into  the  fray.  Tbere  were  no  uniforms,  and  no  eqiiijniienta.  On  tlie 
soldiers'  rapid  march  to  the  seat  of  the  disturbance  the  inhahitniits 
along  the  route  gladly  spread  their  tables,  and  all  things  wei'e  in  com- 
mon. The  British  otticei'S  were  confounded  when  they  saw  the  besiegers 
perched  in  Canibii(^  as  a  central  camp,  with  wide-spread  wings  stretch- 
ing from  Chelsea  on  the  left,  almost  round  to  Dorchester  on  the  right, 
covering  about  three  (juarters  of  a  circle  of  headlands,  slopes,  peninsulas, 
and  eminences,  themselves  thus  hernnied  in  by  an  unoi'gunized,  fluc- 
tuating mass  of  humanity  filled  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  a  military 
host  The  bitter  mortification  of  the  proud  and  most  e.\i>ericuced  soldiers 
of  the  English  realm,  freshly  laureled  in  recent  wars,  was  only  et^ualed  by 
the  aufferuiga  which  came  with  their  confinement,  since  tlieir  magazines 
were  unfilled,  and  supplies  of  every  description  were  cut  otti  rendering 
their  diet  unwholesome  and  meager.  Tlaey  were  rich  in  every  form  of 
water-craft,  ships  of  war,  gun-boats,  transports,  floats,  and  baigcs;  but  even 
witli  these  they  could  not  venture  near  the  shore  of  main  or  island.  The 
tide-soalied  marshes  between  the  two  combating  forces  then  doubled  the 
present  width  of  the  rivers ;  and  there  were  no  bridges  in  the  region,  save 
on  the  side  of  Cambridge  towards  Brighton.  The  salt  fi^its  had  no  cause- 
ways over  them,  and  the  only  route  between  auy  two  places  was  by  a 
long  detour.  The  chief  roads  and  all  the  higli  point-s  were  cautiously 
guanled.  Hence  the  humiliated  generals  of  England's  monarch  saw  no  way 
out  of  their  disgraceful  dilemma,  until  reinforcements  should  I'each  them 
from  the  other  side  of  tlie  Atlantic.  General  Gage,  at  the  solicitation 
of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Boston  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
agreed  to  allow  such  of  the  people  as  desired,  to  remove  from  the  city,  if 
they  would  leave  their  arms  behind  them  and  covenant  to  abstaiu  alto- 
gether from  hostilities.  Many  of  the  suffering  and  fright«ncd  fanulies, 
wliose  means  of  procuring  food  were  matle  precarious  by  the  seige,  avaUed 
themselves  of  the  permission.  But  their  eflects  were  subjected  to  a  rigid 
examination ;  and  presently  the  devoted  loyalists,  of  wliom  tlteie  were 
not  a  few,  objected  to  the  liberty  afforded  their  neighbors  of  removal, 
under  whatever  circumstances,  as  it  wouhl  furnish  the  provincials  more 
excuse  for  violence  should  they  attack  the  city.  There  weie  timid  neu- 
trals, and  there  were  spies,  who  remained  quietly  in  Boston,  These  latter 
watched  all  movements  and  communicated  with  their  friends  outside. 
The  population  of  Boston,  indeiieudent  of  the  military,  was  tlien  about 
eighteen  thousand.  The  town  of  Chai-lcstown,  wliicli  lay  under  the  Brit- 
ish guns,  contained  some  two  or  tlinje  thousand  souls.  The  interruption 
ol'  employment  brought  poverty,  and  the  peoide  iled  from  Charlestown 
in  every  direction,  until  there  were  less  than  two  hundred  remaining. 
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The  colonial  forcef  wcit,  loosely  dftiitrcd  and  under  n)  mtioinl  aiitluii 
ity  whatsoever.  No  « 11  liiid  lieeii  derKred  and  there  w  is  no  nation  t ) 
declare  war.  The  Coutineiitid  Congress  liid  not  is  yet  decided  upon  tlit, 
need  of  an  army.  Tliej  liad  no  munition'?  of  van  nor  the  means  nitli 
wliich  to  piBcure  them  A  self  constituted  I'roviiiciid  Coiif;ress  dischar^'ed 
legislative  functions  m  Massachusetts  md  1  Coniniittet,  ol  Siiftty  iliret,ted 
in  military  affaii-s.  A  Couueil  of  War  was  also  instituted,  witli  an  unde- 
fined mnge'aa  to  advice  and  authority,  sometimes  mischievously  iuterfer- 
in<,'  with  or  confiisiii}^  the  arrangements  and  measures  of  the  Cinnniittee  of 
Safety.  The  field  officers  lielil  place  and  rank  acconliiiy  to  t!ie  inclination 
and  paitialities  of  the  privates,  and  were  liable  to  be  anpersedod  or  dis- 
obeyed at  any  moment.^  Indeeii,  the  fighting  elements,  drawn  together 
by  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  were  subject  to  disctird  and  ilisintegration, 
and  could  act  in  concert  only  by  yielding  themselves  to  the  influcnee  of 
the  spirit  which  hail  wrenched  them  from  their  various  occu(Nitions  at  the 
busiest  season  of  the  year.  They  did  not  feel  their  laitk  of  disetpline  nor 
reali/e  its  probable  consequences.  Tliey  were  restless  imder  restraint, 
and  eager  for  action.  In  the  Committee  of  Safety  and  in  the  Council 
of  War  thei*  were  directing  minds,  and  a  wide  difference. of  opinion,  afl  to 
the  safe  and  expedient  course  to  be  pursued.  Daring  enterprises  wcm 
discussed,  but  little  could  be  attempted  while  there  was  hanlly  powder 
enough  in  the  camp  for  a  successful  target  expedition.^ 

In  accordance  with  the  call,  New  York  city  and  county  elected,  on 
May  1,  a  new  Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  control  in  all  geneial 
affairs  ^ ;  and  as  the  powers  of  tlio  Convention  (so  recently  in  ses- 
sion) had  expired  with  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  C<jntiiiental  Con- 

■  Mislory  of  the  BaUU  uf  Bunker's  (Breed's)  Hiil,  by  Geoige  E.  Ellis. 
^  Loid  Mahon's  History  of  Engtarul,  64,  61 


'  The  following  a 
geiicy  :  — 


s  of  the  Coiiuiiittce  of  One  Huiiili-ci 


:Low. 


.    Gabrit 


H.  Ludlow. 


2.  Philip  Livingston, 

3.  James  Unano. 

4.  John  AlEop. 

5.  John  Jay. 

6.  Peter  V.  B.  Livingaton. 

7.  lanac  Seats. 

8.  David  JohnaoB. 

9.  Alexander  McDougall. 

10.  Thomas  Randall. 

11.  Leonard  Lispvnai'd. 

12.  William  Walton. 

13.  John  Rrooni. 
!4.  Josrpb  HaUett. 


16.  Nicholas  Hoffninn, 

17.  Abraham  Walton. 

18.  I'etiT  VanSehaack, 

19.  Ileniy  Htmsen, 

20.  Peter  T.  Curteniua. 

21.  Abraham  Brasher, 

22.  Abraham  P.  Lott, 

23.  Abraham  Duryee, 

24.  Josoph  Bull. 

25.  Francis  I^wis. 

26.  Joseph  Totten, 

27.  Thomas  Ivers. 

28.  Hercults  Mulligan. 


29.  John  Antbony. 

30.  Franuis  Baasett. 

31.  Victor  Kiulter. 

32.  John  White. 

33.  Thpophilus  Anthony. 

34.  William  Goforth, 

35.  William  Denning, 
86.  Isaac  Koosevclt. 

37.  Jacob  Van  Voorliees. 

38.  Jeremiah  Piatt. 

40.  Robert  Benson. 

41.  William  W.  Gilbert. 


42.    JuL 
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gre3S,'  all  parts  of  the  colony  of  New  York  had  been  summoned,  and  at 
the  same  time  (May  1)  elected  delegates  to  represent  them  in  a  Provincial 
Congress. 

Eighty-three  members  of  the  new  Committee  of  One  Hundred  met  as 
soon  as  chosen ;  and  on  the  motion  of  John  Morin  Scott,  seconded  by 
Alexander  MacDougall,  an  association  was  projected,  engaging  under  all 
the  ties  of  rel^ion,  honor,  and  love  of  country,  to  submit  to  committees 
and  to  Congress,  to  withhold  supplies  from  British  troops,  and  at  the 
risk  of  lives  and  fortunes  to  repel  every  attempt  at  enforcing  taxation  by 
Parliament.  Golden  described  in  a  letter  to  Dartmouth,  under  date  of 
May  3.  how  the  people  of  New  York  had  "  entirely  prostrated  the  powers 
of  Government,  and  produced  an  association  by  which  this  Province  has 
solenuily  united  with  the  others  in  resisting  the  Acts  of  Parliament." 

On  the  6tli  of  May  a  packet  sailed  for  England,  Among  the  passen- 
gers  were  two  agents  sent  by  the  counselors  of  the  disabled  gov- 
ernment of  New  York,  to  represent  to  the  Ministry  how  severely 
the  rash  conduct  of  the  army  at  Boston  had  injured  the  cause  of  the  king. 
The  Committee  of  Oue  Hundred  addressed  by  the  same  vessel  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  London,  and  through  them  the  capital  of  the  British 
Empire  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  saying ;  — 

"  This  cuuntry  wUl  not  bo  deceived  by  measures  conciliatory  in  appearance. 
....  America  is  grown  so  irritable  by  oppression,  that  the  least  shock,  in  any 
part,  is,  by  the  most  powerful  sympathetic  affection,  instantaneously  felt  through 


43.  Gabriel  W.  Ludlow. 

44.  Nicholas  RooseTelt. 

45.  Edward  Fleming. 

46.  Lnwrenue  Embiee. 

47.  Samuel  Jones. 

48.  Jolm  DeLancey. 

49.  Frederic  Jay. 

50.  William  W.  Ludlow. 

51.  John  R  Moare. 

52.  Budolphus  Eitzuid. 

53.  Lindley  Murray. 

54.  Lancaster  Buriitjg, 

55.  John  Lasher. 

56.  QeorgB  Janaway. 

57.  James  Beeknian, 

58.  Samuel  Verplanclt. 

59.  Riehard  Yat«s. 

60.  David  ClarksoD, 

81.  Thomaa  Smith. 

82.  James  Desbrosses. 


63.  Augustus  Van  Horn. 

64.  Garrat  Keteltas. 

65.  Eleazor  Miller. 

68.  Benjamin  Kissam, 
67.  John  Morin  Scott. 
88.   Cornelius  Clopper. 

69.  John  Read. 

70.  John  Van  Cortlandt. 

71.  Jacobus  Van  Zandt. 

72.  Gerardus  Duyckiuck, 

73.  Peter  GocM. 

74.  John  Marston, 

75.  Thomas  Marston. 

76.  John  Morl«n. 

77.  George  Folliot. 

78.  Jacobus  Leffeits. 

79  KiMmrd  Sharp 

80  Hamdtnn  YouuR 

81  Ahrahim  linnkerhoff 


82.  Benjamin  Helme. 

83.  Walt«r  Franklin. 

84.  David  Beekman. 

85.  William  Seton. 
88.  Evert  Banker. 

87.  Robert  Ray. 

88.  Mich''Bogett(BroadwayX 

89.  William  Laight. 

90.  Samuel  Broom. 
81.  John  lamb. 
92.  Daniel  Phtenix, 

98,  Anthony  Van  Dam. 

94.  Daniel  Dunscomb. 

95.  John  Imlay. 

96.  Oliver  Templeton. 

97.  Lewis  Pintard. 

98.  Cornelius  P.  Low. 

99.  Thomas  Buchannan. 
100,  PetruH  Bjvauk. 
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the  whole  continent.  The  city  (of  New  York)  are  as  ono  man  in  the  cause  of 
liberty ;  our  inhabitants  are  resohitely  bent  on  supporting  their  committee,  ami 
the  intended  Provincial  and  Continental  Congresses  ;  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  of  tliu  eflicacy  of  their  example  in  the  other  counties.  In  short,  wliilR  the 
whole  continent  ardently  wishes  for  peace  upon  such  terms  as  can  be  acceded  to 
by  Englishmen,  tlioy  are  indefatigable  in  preparing  for  the  last  appeal. 

"  We  speak  the  real  sentiments  of  the  confederated  Colonics,  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Georgia,  when  we  declare  that  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  wO!  never  compel 
America  to  submit  to  taxation  by  authority  of  Parliament." 

These  brave  words  were  written  in  the  full  light  of  the  knowledge 
that  there  were  not  five  hundred  pounds  of  powder  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  metropolis,  that  British  troops  were  already  oi'dered  to  New 
York,  that  it  was  commanded  by  Brooklyn  Heights,  and  that  the  deep 
water  of  its  harbor  exposed  it  on  both  sides  to  ships  of  war.  The  lett«r 
was  signed  by  eighty-nine  of  the  One  Hundred,  of  whom  the  first  was 
John  Jay. 

The  following  day  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  drew  near ;  they  were 
met  on  Murray  Hill,  three  miles  from  the  city,  by  a  company  of 
grenadiers,  and  a  regiment  of  the  city  militia  under  arms,  and  by  carriages 
and  a  cavalcade,  and  many  thousands  of  persons  on  foot ;  and  along  roads 
which  were  crowded  as  if  the  whole  city  had  turned  out  to  do  them 
honor,  and  amid  shouts  and  huzzas,  the  ringing  of  bells  and  eveiy 
demonstration  of  joy,  they  made  their  entry  into  New  York,  where  they 
spent  the  Sabbath. 

On  Monday,  two  days  later,  they  were  joined  by  several  of  the  New 
York  delt^ates,  and  with  great  ceremony  escorted  by  several  hun- 
dred of  the  militia  under  arms,  and  by  a  much  laiger  number  of 
patriotic  citizens,  across  the  water  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  pausing 
in  Newark  and  Elizabethtown,  where  triumphal  honois  awaited  them. 

Events  followed  each  other  with  the  swiftness  of  the  whirlwind.  Kev. 
Myles  Cooper,  the  second  President  of  King's  College,  who  had  been 
elected  to  that  honorable  position  in  1763,  while  only  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  had  been  writing  for  the  press  with  great  force  and  elegance  of 
diction,  on  tbe  subject  of  colonial  relation  to  Ei^land.  A  tract  had  re- 
cently appeared  from  his  pen  entitled  "A  Friendly  Address  to  all  Reason- 
able Americans  on  the  Subject  of  our  Political  Confusions."  His  habits 
and  opinions  had  been  fashioned  from  the  old  Oxford  pattern,  and  the 
popular  party  were  not  in  any  humor  to  tolerate  his  scholaily  arguments 
against  opposing  the  king's  troops.  On  the  night  of  the  lOtb  of 
May  a  mob  forcibly  entered  his  lodging  in  the  college  with  rimr-      '^"^ 
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cler  Jiiteut.     A  student  warning  him  in  time,  he  escaped,  half-dressed,  by 
jumping  over  the  college  fence,  and  found  shelter  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  Stuyvesants  until  he  could  reach  a  vessel  iwund  for  England.' 
John  Holt,  who  editei.1  the  Neio  York  Journal,  was  one  of  the  most 
rleas  of  jiriuters ;  ha,vinjf  in  1774  diacai-ded  the 
arms  of  the  king  as  an  omiinientiil  heading  for  his 
paper,  and  snlstituted  the  device  of  a  snake  cut 
i  into  parts,  with  "Unite  or  die"  for  a  motto,  he 
about  this  time  issueil  the  suake  joined  and  coiled, 
with  tlie  tail  in  its  mouth,  forming  a  dtmlile  ring; 
within   the  coil  was  a  ])dliir  standing  on  Magna 
Hoii'i  Snake  DeviM.        Carta,  surmoiinted  with  the  cap  of  Lilieity. 
As  the  delegates  of  New  England  and  New  York  were  traveling  through 
New  Jersey  and  hearing  with  theru  to  their  gojil  the  sense  of  the  popuhv- 
tioQ  as  well  as  the  declaration  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  "  to  abide  by 
the  united  voice  of  the  Continental  Congress,"  a  scheme,  discussed  in 
private  by  Adams  and  Hancock  with  the  governor  and  council  of  Con- 
necticut while  in  Hartford  a  few  days  before,  was  taking  effect  in  a  master 
stroke  of  militaiy  policy.     A  party  of  volunteers  under  the  command  of 
Ethan  Allen  were  on  the  march  towards  Ticonderoga.     They  were  chiefly 
from  Salisbury,  Berkshire,  and  Bennii^ton,  having  been  fitted  out  from 
the  funds  in  the  Connecticut  treasury.     In  the  gray  of  the  morning  of  that 
eventful  lOtii  of  May  which  inai^urated  the  opening  of  the  second  Con- 
tinental Congress,  the  fortress  of  Ti  o  d  ro  a     1     t     ost  F     1     1 
^    ■  eight  million  pounds  sterling,  a  sue  e       n     f   .an  pa   ns  an  1 
immense  amount  of  human  life,  fell  into  the  1  ands  of  the  Ame     ans  aft 
a  siege  of  ten  minutes,  without  the  loss  of     s  n  le  n  an 

Allen's  party  numbered  eighty-three ;  tl  ey  b    ke  th        h  the    lo  ed 
gate  of  the  fort,  disarmed  the  guards,  ra    n     at  tl         n  t     t  th 

Indian  war-whoop,— such  an  unnatural  yell       1    1  u  1 1     n  h      \        11 
that  region  since  tlie  days  of  Montcalm,  —  anlfnl        thjal 
hollow  square  so  as  to  face  each  of  the  lark       0        ftiesnt 
after  receiving  a  slight  wound,  cried  for  qu    te    an  1        II  All  n  tf  tl  e 
apartment  of  the  commanding  officer, 

"  Come  forth  instantly,  or  I  will  sacrifice  th       h  1      a        u       411 
shouted  through  the  door. 

>  Rev.  Myles  Cooper,  1,L.  D.,  was  born  in  England  in  1735.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  nuula  a  Fellow  of  Qiioen's  College.  He  published  an  octavo  volnmu  of  poems 
in  1761.  Heonjoyeil  a  diatinguisheil  re]nitiition  for  siliobtriiliip.  After  his  escape  to  England 
he  wa.s  nnui..  past-ir  of  the  Fii«  K|ri>iiro():il  Cliii|.id  ii>  H.liiibnrKb,  "liere  h«  ilie.1  in  178fl.  His 
portrait  is  pn'sprvml  in  Calnndiia  Oillngi!  ;  ho  is  saiil  to  have  Imrrii'  a  striking 
to  the  i«)et  Diydi-ii. 
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Huhplatw,  tlie  coriitiiaiiiliir,  iijipuarutl  undressed,  wiUi  liis  gariiiuiits  in 
his  ham  I. 

"  Deliver  to  me  the  ibvt  tustantly ! "  was  the  salutation  witli  whiuli  lie 
was  -welcomed. 

"  By  what  aiitliurity  ? "  he  asked  in  atiia/ument. 

"In  the  iirtiiie  of  the  Great  Jehovali  and  tlic  Contineutal  Congress!" 
was  the  fiuiek  response 

Delaplii.ee  attempted  to  apeak  i^in,  hut  was  pereniiitorily  ioteiTupt^d 
hy  Allen,  who  flourished  a  drawn  sword  over  his  head.  Seeinj;  no  alter- 
native, Delaplace  surreudered  the  garrison,  and  ordered  his  men  to  be 
panide<l  without  amis. 

With  the  fortress  were  captured  fifty  pi'isouere,  more  than  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  one  thirteen-inch  nioi-tar,  and  a  number  of  swivels,  stores 
and  small  arms.  Cmwn  Point  was  taken  a  little  later  by  a  detachment 
uniler  Seth  Waiiier,  the  garrison  of  twelve  men  surrendering  upon  the 
first  summons.  And  furthermore,  the  only  British  vessel  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  yielded  to  tlie  bravery  of  Benedict  Arnold.  Alas !  Great  Britain 
was  actually  at  war  with  herself 

And  now  all  eyes  were  turned  towaixls  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
A  more  doubtful  body  of  men  was  probably  never  convened  since  the 
world  was  made.  Tliey  could  copy  nothing  past,  be  guided  by  no  prece- 
dent, proceed  ncjt  after  the  manner  of  great  inventors,  but  depend  entirely 
upon  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  internal  necessity  of  the  community. 
They  had  no  place  of  meeting,  but  were  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
carpenters  of  the  Quaker  City  for  the  use  of  tlie  hall  wherein  tliey  held 
their  sessions ;  they  hud  no  treasury ;  they  had  no  authority  to  levy  taxes 
or  to  bonxjw  money ;  they  had  no  soldiers  enlisted,  and  not  one  civil  or 
military  oHicer  to  I'arry  out  their  orders ;  they  were  not  an  executive 
government,  they  were  not  even  a  legislative  body ;  they  liad  no  powers 
save  those  oi'  counsel.  They  represented  simply  the  unformed  opinions 
of  an  unfonned  people. 

The  thirteen  American  provinces  were  inhabited  by  men  of  French, 
Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Gennan  ancestry,  as  well  as  English.  This  new 
directing  intelligence  must  I'espect  the  masses,  one  fifth  of  whom  had  for 
their  mother  tongue  some  othei'  language  than  the  Anglo-Saxon.  They 
must  not  ignore  tlie  Quakers,  who  cousidered  it  wiekeil  to  fight ;  nor  yet 
the  Calviiiist^,  whose  religioiis  creed  eiicourag<id  resistance  to  tyranny. 
They  n  ust  remember  the  freeholders,  whose  pride  in  their  liberties  and 
CO  ihdt  ice  n  their  power  to  defend  the  lands  which  their  own  hands  had 
s  hd  ed  lered  them  impiitieut  and  headstrong;  and  also  the  mer- 
chants   \\i    e  ships  and  tiv;isures  were  afloat,  and  who  dreaded  war  as  the 
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foreshadowing  of  their  own  banknqitcy.  Ttie  immediiite  dudaration  of 
independence  was  uii  impossibility.  Mnasiiehusetts,  almost  exclusively 
of  British  origin,  iiiiglit  reach  a  result  with  slioit  time  for  refiectiou. 
Congi-ess  must  take  a  brtKKler  view.  Not  only  the  \  ii  lous  UAtionilities 
but  the  religious  creeds,  numerous  as  eiubraced  by  all  1  uitpe  must  be 
molded  into  something  like  unity  before  the  AuieiR  m  mind  could  be 
liberated  fittni  allegiance  to  the  past  and  enlisted  m  the  ioimatioii  ot  one 
great  state.  A  creative  impulse  waited  for  the  just  solution  iii  an  mtii 
cate  problem.  Time  aud  circumstances  were  to  foster  a  sulilime  seutiiiit,nt 
superior  to  riice  or  language.  Meantime  it  was  the  sliisl  ot  oin>i  ssion 
rather  than  exalted  love  for  country  which  now  ruled  the  uiiiltitudt  I  he 
members  of  Congress  saw  with  fatal  clearness  the  totdJ  want  ol  aii >  )  i  pi 
ration  for  war.  The  naiTijw  powers  with  which  they  wtit,  iiitiuated  i>y 
tlieir  coustituents  argued  forcibly  against  any  cban_,e  whcic  chin.^i,  w  is 
not  demanded  by  iustant  necessity.  They  were  divided  and  undecided. 
They  resisted  every  fonvard  movement,  and  made  none  but  by  compulsion. 
And  yet  it  was  their  glorious  office,  through  the  natural  succession  of  in- 
evibible  events,  to  cement  a  union  and  constitute  a  nation. 

On  the  following  day  the  New  York  Committee  of  One  Hundred  ad- 
dressed lieutenant-governor  Colden  in  a  carefully  worded  and  digiii- 
'  fled  document,  setting  forth  how  the  city  and  county,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  had  waiteil  with  patience,  in  vain,  for  "  a 
redress  of  the  many  unconstitutional  burdens  under  which  the  whole  con- 
tinent had  groaned  for  many  years,"  and  that  at  this  most  interesting 
crisis,  when  their  all  was  at  stake,  and  the  sword  drawn  by  the  adminis- 
tration t^inst  the  people  of  Massachusetts  for  asserting  their  invaluable 
rights,  the  common  inheritance  of  all  Britons,  whether  in  England  or 
America,  they  had  proceeded  to  associate  in  the  common  cause,  and 
claimed  as  their  birthright  a  total  exemption  from  all  taxes,  internal  or 
external,  by  authority  of  Parliament.  At  the  same  time  they  were  deeply 
concerned  in  regard  to  the  mischief  and  bloodshed  which  would  ensue 
from  the  encampment  of  British  troops  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
besought  Colden  to  apply  to  General  Gage  for  ordera  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  such  as  were  on  the  sea  bound  for  this  port,  and  daily  expected. 

The  final  paragraph  of  the  communication  was  as  follows :  — 

"  Give  us  leave.  Sir,  to  conclude  by  assuring  yiiu,  that  we  arc  determined  to 
improve  that  confidence  with  wliicli  the  People  have  honored  us,  in  strengthen- 
ing the  hand  of  the  civil  Magistrate  in  every  lawful!  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  Peace  and  just  Rule  of  this  metropolis,  and  consistent  with  that  jeal- 
ous attention  which  above  all  tilings  we  are  bound  to  pay  to  the  violated  Kiglits 

of  America." 
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Golden  replied  May  13,  saying,  he  eonld  not  conceive  upon  what 
grounds  a  suspicion  wib  cnteitiiiied  that  the  citj  cfNewYorIc 
was  to  he  reduced  to  the  present  state  of  Boston  He  denied  hav- 
ing had  the  least  lutim  ttion  that  any  regular  troops  were  destined  for 
this  province."  And  Ul  t>peci.illy  ex.hoited  the  committee  to  cairy  into 
effect  their  assurances  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrates, 
adding:  "Let  this  be  done  immediately  ind  with  impaitial  Krniness  on 
every  occasion;  that  the  houses  persons  and  projterty  of  yoiu-  fellow- 
citizens  may  not  he  attar ked  with  inipuiiity  and  eve!>  dejiee  of  domestic 
security  and  happiness  sapped  to  its  foundation 

The  Provincial  Congi'ess  assembled  in  the  cit}  Maj  23  Golden  wrote 
to  Dartmouth  shortl>  attenvdrd   — 

"You  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  congresses  and  committees  are  estab- 
liahed  in  this  government  and  acting  with  all  the  confidence  and  authority  of  a 
legal  goverainent.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  this  province,  now  setting,  con- 
sists of  upwards  of  one  hundred  meinbeia.  The  city  committee  and  sub- 
committees in  the  country  places  are  likewise  kept  up ;  that  the  new  plan  of 
government  may  be  complete  for  the  carrying  into  execution  the  determination 
of  the  Continental  and  Provincial  Congresses." 

The  names  of  those  who  oi^nized  themselves  into  a  legislative  body 
at  this  critical  juncture  reveal  much  more  of  the  real  republican  spirit 
which  pervaded  New  York,  thaa  shining  narrations  of  riotous  outbreaks 
from  gifted  pens.^  Many  of  them  are  already  associated  in  the  reader's 
mind  with  the  most  important  events  of  colonial  New  York.     Others 


'  Members  of  the  First  Pre 

Peter  Van  Bragh  Livingston, 
Alexander  MeDougall, 
Leonard  Lispenani, 
Joseph  Hallett, 
Abraham  Walton, 
Abraham  B  rosier, 
Isaac  KooBevelt, 
Jqhn  De  Lancey, 
Jainea  Beektnan, 
Samuel  Verplanek, 
Rictiard  Vates, 
David  C'larkson, 
Thowiis  Smith, 
Benjamin  Kissam, 
John  Morin  Scott, 
John  Van  Cortlandt, 
Jacobus  Van  Zuiidt, 
Jolm  M&raton, 


ivincial  Congress  which 
GcoL^  FoUiot, 
Walter  Franklin, 
For  City  £  County  of  N.  Y. 

l!obert  Yates, 
Abraham  Yates, 
Volkert  P.  Doiiw, 
Jacob  Cnylet, 
Peter  Silvester, 
Dirck  Swart, 
Walter  Livingston, 
Robert  Van  Rensselaer, 
Henry  Glen, 
Abraham  Ten  Broeck, 
Francis  Nieoll, 
For  City  1-  County  of  Albany. 


New  York  City,  May  23,  1776. 
Zephaniah  Piatt, 
Rieliaril  Montgomtiy, 
Ephmim  Paine, 
Gilbert  Livingston, 
Jonathan  Landon, 
Gysbcrt  Schenck, 
Melancton  Smiib, 
Nathaniel  Sackett, 
For  Diicliess  County. 

Colonel  Johannes  Hardenburgh, 
Colonel  James  Clinton, 
Christopher  Tappan, 
John  Nieholson, 
Jacob  Hoombeck, 
For  Ulster  County. 


Dirck  Brinckethoff, 
Anthony  Hoffmui) 


John  Coe, 
David  Pye, 
For  Ora<ngt  Qounty, 
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were  borne  Viy  influciitiiil  priviiLu  citizens  aud  wealthy  business  men,  who, 
althoiigli  indisposed  to  liiisten  acts  of  violence,  coolly  imj^riled  their  all 
by  such  unusual  proceedings.  Benjamin  Kissam,  for  instance,  was  an 
educated  aud  able  lawyer,  in  whose  office  John  Jay  and  Liodley  Murray 
had  been  law-students  together.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  and 
one  who  commanded  universal  i-espect.  His  wife  was  Catharine  Itutyers. 
He  and  his  family  were  on  terms  of  special  social  intimacy  with  William 
Livingston ;  aud  he  was  one  of  the  famous  coterie  of  lawyers-:— the  "Moot"^ 
— which  met  to  discuss  li^'al  questions  only,  of  which  Livingston  was  pres- 
ident, and  such  men  as  James  Duane,  Itobert  It  Livingston,  I/gburt  Ben- 
son, Whitehead  Hicks,  AVilliaiu  Wickham,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  John  Jay, 
William  Smitli,  liichard  Morris,  Samuel  Jones,  Stephen  De  Lancey,  John 
Morin  Scott,  and  John  Watts,  Jr.,  regular  attendants.  His  bixither,  Daniel 
Kissam,  was  also  an  eminent  lawyer  and  a  judge  in  Queen's  County,  where 
he  married  Maty  Betts.  Tiie  Kissams  were  of  purely  English  origin,  the 
first  of  the  name  having  early  settled  in  Flushing,^  aud  in  the  various 
generations  since  have  perhaps  contributed,  more  valuable  men  to  the  legal 
and  medical  professions  than  any  other  of  the  old  New  York  families. 

Michael  Jaekson,  Selah  Strong,  'William  Paulding, 

Benjamin  Tusteen,  Fw  Suffolk  Cuunty.  For  IfcstcIitsUr  Couiiiy. 

Petev  Clowes, 
William  Allison,  Gonvernouv  Morris,  Henry  Williams, 

For  Goshen  County.  Liiwis  Gralmni,  Jereiniali  Jieinaen, 

James  Van  Cortlaiidt,  For  Brooklyn,  Kitty's  Comily. 

Colonel  Nathaniel  Woodhnll,    Stephen  Ward, 

John  Slosa  Hoburt,  Jos«pli  Drake,  Paul  MicliiMin, 

Thomas  Tredwell,  Philip  Van  CorUandt,  John  Jonrney, 

John  Foster,  James  Holmes,  Aaron  Cortclyon, 

Bara  L'Hommedieli,  David  Dayton,  Richard  Conner, 

Thomas  Wiukham,  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  Kioliaiil  Lawrence, 

James  Havens,  Robert  Graliani,  For  IHdntumd  Caauty. 

'  S«e  Vol.  I.,  W4  <not6).  The  diacnsaions  were  eonduetej  with  great  gravity  ;  and  it  is 
traditionary  Uiat  the  conclnsions  ii-oehed  were  consiilei-ed  as  settling  Uia  law  on  tliuse  poinl.^!, 
thus  giving  to  the  "  Moot"  the  eharauter  of  a  eoiirt  of  the  last  resort. 

"  John  Kissam,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  family  in  Americii,  nranied  Susannnli  Thome, 
and  settled  in  Flushing,  Long  Island.  Daniel,  his  son,  married  Elizabeth  Conihs ;  lhi>ir 
children  weiT,  Daniel,  Jossph,  Elizabeth,  Hannah,  and  Martha.  Daniel  {2d)  nianieil  Ann 
Mott,  and  Joseph  {1st)  married  Deborah  Whitehead  ;  the  children  of  the  latter  were,  Daniel 
Whitehead  (who  married  Ann  Diiryea),  J<iseph  (3il),  Henjamin  {the  lawyer  referred  t«  above), 
Daniel  and  Samnel.  Benjamin  Kissam  and  t^atliarine  Rutgers  had  five  sons  (two  of  whom, 
Benjamin  and  Richard  S.,  were  edncated  at  Edinbnrgli,  and  became  distingniahad  physieians 
in  New  York,  Dr.  Benjamin  being  "  Professor  of  the  Institute  of  Meilioine  "  in  tlolnmhia  Col- 
[.■gc  from  1785  to  1792,  a  tnistee  of  the  college,  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church,  etc),  and  one 
daughter,  Helena,  who  married  Philip  Hoffman,  and  was  the  great-grandmother  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor John  T.  Hollinaii.  Samncl  Kissam,  a  bi-ollior  of  IJenjamin  and  Daniel,  received  the 
firstdegree  of  M,  I),  coiifnrred  in  tliis  country  by  Kings  Cellege  {in  1769),  and  became  a  cele- 
brated phyaitian  in  tJio  West  Indies. 
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nioiueiit  The  first  of  the  name  settled  in  New  York  about  1082.^  His 
son  Wyiiant,  educated  in  Europe,  married  a  Dutch  latly ;  their  home  in 
William  Street  ibr  a  decade  was  one  of  refinement  and  luxury,  many 
relics  of  which  in  old  and  elaborately  wrought  silver,  a  carved  chair  of 
stiite,  etc.,  are  still  preserved,  as  weU  as  the  portraits  from  which  the 
aljove  sketches  are  copietL  They  had  six  sons,  of  whom  Jacobus,^  the 
older,  occupied  the  old  homestead  in  1775.  Fired  with  the  true  Dutch 
spirit  in  wliieh  he  had  been  bred,  he  was  quickly  ranked  among  those  who 
dechtred  for  i-esistance,  and  was  a  most  useful  memlter  of  this  Congress. 

1  Jolinniii's  Viui  Zmidt  maiiii-il  Mai'garcta  Van  Jor  Vucl  in  1681,  anJ  emigiutcJ  from  tlie 
-■ity  of  AulLuim,  Ilollan.l,  to  New  York,  in  1682.  Ilia  son,  Wynimt  (of  tlio  sketch),  was 
iBirn  in  New  York  in  1683,  and  dicil  in  1763.  Wyiianfs  sod  Wyuaiit  was  Imm  in  1730,  and 
.liediiil814.  AndWpm«t.sonr.fWyiKiut(m  was  born  in  1787,  and  died  in  1831.  Thus 
tlieru  were  tlireo  Wynant  Viiii  ZarJts  in  Old  New  York,  all  mau  of  wealth  and  wortli  in 
their  generation.  Also  Wynant,  gi-andson  of  Wynant  (3<l),  ami  liis  son  Wynant  of  to-day. 
The  fnll'length  iiortraite  of  Wynant  Van  Zaudt  and  hia  lieautiful  wife  (jHiinti'd  holding  a 
tuli|>  in  her  hand)  were  on  exhiliition  at  Peak's  Mni^i^nm  nt  Cti«  time  of  the  grvttt  fire. 

'  Jacobus  was  surgeon  in  tlie  azniy  under  Wiisliijigton  at  Valley  Forge  and  Trenton,  and 
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David  CUiksin  sllodiI  sou  of  Hon  Di\ifl  Cha\- 


,1  c     t    til.      I  I 

I  it  111  iiiui  j1 
ll  t\  at  this 
]  I  1  —  ■«  ide 
Ij  known  and 
widely  honored 
middle  aged 
nth    without 

PorfratofMrs  Wynant  Van  Zandl  pridC     and   hb- 

enl  Without  o'< 
tentation.     He,  like  his  father  hetore  hun,  had  heen  educated  m  Europe 

serve  1  honorably  hif  e  luntry  througbnut  the 
RevotiitioL  Hii  wife  in  1  lie'iutiliil  iHiighter 
Catharine  (bom  in  17611)  WeA  t)  M»ni'4town 
Naw  Jeraev  dnnng  the  oeiujiation  of  New 
■\ork  hythe  English  Unas  thli  Hiss\an 
Zonrlt  who  was  one  of  tlie  le^ling  hOlt-s  at  the 
Inanguration  Ball  of  our  lint  Pregldi-nt  and 
mamed  in  1788  Janiea  Homer  Maxnell  tan 
of  the  foundir  of  the  hrst  banhing  establish 
ment  in  New  York  In  1796  Louis  Philippe 
Ts  hile  in  New  '\  ork  was  entertained  by  Wy 
nant  Van  Zandt  (3d)  and  after  bis  return  to 
France  wrote  an  aut^'aph  letter  of  thanks  for 
the  hospitality  shown  him,  sending  at  the  same  i 
time  to  Van  Zandt  a  beautiful  watch-seal  aa 
a  token  of  appreciation  and  remembrance,  of 
which  the  sketch  ia  a  careful  copy.  * 

'  Rev.  David  Clarkaon  was  born  at  Brad- 
ford, Engltnd,  in  ISSS,  and  completed  hla  atudie 


at  Cambridge  University  about. 
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and  seen  much  of  the  world.  He  married,  in  1749,  Elizjibeth  Freiicli.  tlie 
sister  of  Mrs.  William  Liviiigstou  and  Mrs.  David  Van  Home.  Hiiortly 
ailerward  lie  built  upon  the  Chirksoii  property,  corner  of  WliitehiiU  ami 
Pearl  streets,  an  el^-iint  mansion,  which  wu.?  considered  at  the  time  an 
"  ornament "  to  the  metropolis,  but  which  was  swept  away  liy  the  great 
fire  of  1776.  It  was  snniptuoualy  furnished,  some  of  the  European  impor- 
tations consisting  of  beautiful  cuitains,  iind  stuffed  sofiis  and  easy-chairs 
{made  in  London),  "  iniiTora  in  carved  gold  frames,"  works  of  ait,  por- 
traits, ancient  I'elics,  fine  table-service  in  costly  porcehtin,  cut  glass,  and 
silver  plate,  and  a  library  embracing  tlie  popular  novels  aud  standuixl 
works  of  the  day.^    The  household  servants,  as  in  many  other  of  the  New 

manied  Elizabctli,  ikogliter  of  Sir  Henry  Holcnft,  Knight,  M.  P.,  etc.,  and  I^ettiiw,  daughter 
of  Fmiicis,  IajhI  Auiigier,  who  w.is  of  the  satiie  family  as  tho  aivereignB  of  Kiiglauii.  Tlicir 
sou,  Mattliew  Clarkaoii,  wiis  appointed  Sccretniy  o(  the  I'rovined  of  N«w  York  iiiidi'i'  Williiuii 
find  Mary,  and  in  1092,  Jaunary  19,  married  Catliarine,  ilaughter  of  Hon.  Gooscn  Gtnitae 
Van  Schaiek  of  Albany.  (Vol.  I.  370.  The  Clarkuma  of  A'cw  york.  Vol.  I.  12fl.)  The 
Van  Schaicks  were  one  of  the  impoilant  Dutch  families  ot  New  York.  One  of  Mrs.  Clark- 
aan's  aiaters,  Gerritjc,  born  1658,  married  Alidries  Drayer,  Rear-Adminil  in  ihe  Danish  navy, 
and  their  daughter,  Anna  Dorothea,  married  the  Rev.  Thoinas  Barclay,  and  they  were  the 
aiicestoin  of  the  Barelaya  of  New  York.  Another  aifltjir,  Engeiye,  boin  in  1659,  married  the 
famous  Colonel  Peter  Suhuyler,  first  Mayor  ot  Albany.  Anolliiir  siahT,  Margreta,  liorn  in 
1665,  manicit  in  1705  the  fiev.  Bemardus  Freeman,  whose  only  child  became  ttie  wife  of 
her  cousin,  the  Hon.  David  Clarkson.  Aiid  still  another  sister,  Anna  Muria,  inarrieil  John 
Van  Cortlandt,  sou  ot  the  Hoil  Stephanos  Van  Cortlaiidt,  and  their  daughter  Gertrnde  mar- 
ried Philip  VeriJanok. 

Secretary  Matthew  Clarkson's  children  were  :  1,  Elizabeth,  died  in  infancy  ;  2,  DAVin,  bom 
in  1694,  manied  Ann  Mai^ret  Freeman  in  1724,  and  died  April  7,  1751  ;  3,  I*vinus,  bom 
1696,  died  in  Holland,  unmarried,  October  6,  1769  ;  i,  Matthew,  bom  1689,  manieil  in  1718 
to  Cornelia  Do  Peystor,  duughtor  of  Johannes  Da  Pcyater  ;  among  their  deseendanta  have  been 
many  eminent  pei'sonages,  as.  Tor  instance,  Matthew  Clarkson,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  and 
Member  of  Congress  ;  Gerardvls  Clarkson,  a  jirmninent  pliysioian  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Howaiil  Crosby, 
Chancellor  of  the  Univerdty  of  New  York  ;  Bev,  Dr.  Robert  Harper  Clarkson  of  the  Epia- 
oopata  of  Nobiaska ;  and  Anna,  who  died  in  Holland  unmarried.  In  1718  tie  three  brothers 
mentioned,  David,  Levinus,  and  Mattliew,  were  establiEjhed  as  merchants  in  London,  Amster- 
dam, anil  New  York  respectively.  David  in  the  course  of  six  years  returned,  married  as 
above,  and  settled  in  New  York.  He  was  in  live  anecessive  Assemblies  (1739-1751),  and  waa 
one  of  the  most  tenaiiioua  in  his  constantly  expressed  opinion  that  the  colonists  were  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen,  and  waa  in  every  instance  on  the  side  of  resistance  when 
the  liberties  of  the  i>eopIe  came  in  question.  His  children  were  :  1,  Freeman,  died  in  1770, 
unmarried  ;  2,  David,  bom  1726,  married  EliKabeth  French,  died  1782  ;  3,  Matthew,  died 
young !  i,  Streatiicld,  died  young  ;  5,  Matthew,  bom  1733,  married  Elizabeth  De  Peyster, 
daughter  of  Treasurer  Abraham  De  Peyster,  in  1758,  died  in  1772  i  6,  Levinus,  bom  1737, 
died  young  ;  7,  Levinus,  bom  1710,  married  Mary  Van  Home,  died  1798. 

I  In  one  of  the  private  lettera  of  Mr.  Clarkson  to  a  friend  in  England  in  1787,  he  requests 
the  gentleman's  wife  to  buy  for  Mrs.  Clarkson  "  twenty-four  yards  of  best  bright  blue  satin, 
and  a  fashionable  winter  cloak  of  erimaon  satin  for  her  own  use  "  ;  also,  "  a  handsome  silver 
bread-baaket,  openwork,  light  and  thin,  with  the  crest,  a  griffin's  head,  upon  it' 
wai  al  the  lame  time  oriiewd  with  a  jrcen  ground.     David  Clarkson  aud  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
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York  f'iimilics  of  tliii  time,  wui*  chicily  iiogm  sliivos.  Tlie  summer  vasi- 
ilutice  of  the  I'iiiiiily  was  at  Flatbush,  Long  Island  Uaviii  Olarkson  was 
one  of  those  wlio  advanced  money  to  the  state  and  city  for  i-evolutionaiy 
jmrposes,  and  liis  two  sons,  David  and  Matthew  (tlie  former  twenty-four 
and  tlio  latter  lunetoeu),  were  among  the  foremost  to  offer  their  Uvea  in 
figliting  the  battles  of  the  country ;  Matthew  was  early  appointed  an  aide- 
dt  cimp  t  J  Goiiuil  Arnold 

A  moit,  jtadiai  conhti  n  of  human  affaus  Avas  never  ihionicled  than 
at  this  juncture  In  dehanct,  of  kindly  authority  i  Continental  Con^ss 
w  w  m  scstoiou  wIiKh  recOj,niztd  the  existm,^  royal  j,Dvernment  of  New 
"iuik  t  Liittdits  goveiuoi  and  ill  na\\l  and  mditaiy  officers  contrac 
t  i-s  Hid  Indi  n  ■^nts  an  I  instiucted  the  city  lud  (.  uutv  not 
to  (i-jofje  the  landing  of  trtops  but  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
fritihcations  1  r  their  1  eueht  ■uid  under  iny  ciicumstaiiLes  tj  act  simply 
on  the  defensive.  It  also  recommended  the  provision  of  warlike  stores 
and  a  safe  I'etreat  for  the  women  and  children ;  in  accordance  with  which 
latter  clause,  though  in  direct  coniiict  with  preceding  directions,  John 
Lamb  —  afterwards  general  —  obtained  a  vessel  from  Connecticut,  and 
with  a  resolute  baud  of  men  passed  up  in  the  night  to  Turtle  Bay,  sur- 
prising the  guard  and  capturing  a  quantity  of  the  king's  military  stores 
tliere  deposited,  a  portion  of  which  wei«  at  once  forwarded  to  the  army 
at  Cambridge,  an  exploit  of  signal  service  to  the  country. 

The  I'rovincial  Congress  of  New  York  came  together  aiter  these  rules 
had  been  laid  down  tor  their  province,  and  voted  obedience  to  the 
"  CoiitiuentJil  Congress  so  far  as  the  general  regidation  of  the  asso- 
ciated colonies  were  concerned,  but  declared  tliemselvea  competent  to 
"  freely  deliberate  and  determine  all  matters  relative  to  the  internal  police 
of  New  York,"  They  made  no  eflbrt  to  inteifei-e  with  the  royal  officers, 
while  their  own  edicts  were  e.'tecuted  to  tlie  letter.  The  Afm.,  a  British 
war  vessel,  was  .allowed  to  obtain  provisions  from  the  city;  but  inter- 
Cf)urse  between  the  ship  and  .'^hore  was  i-estmined.  Wlien  a  little  later 
one  of  the  Axia'i  l>oats  was  destroyed  by  some  rash  and  irritated  citizens, 
it  was  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

"Wliy  such  scrupulous  timidity?  Why  suffer  the  king's  forces  t*) 
possess  themselves  of  the  most  imjiorlant  post  in  America  ? "  asked 
E<lmuiid  Burke  in  jtassiouate  indignation. 

French,  liari  riftht  chililren,  as  followB  :  1,  Davi.l,  Imni  1750,  died  in  iiifmicy  ;  2,  David, 
bom  17S],  iimiriijil  Jane  Muttiuk,  was  an  ofliutr  iu  tlie  lievolutioii,  (lied  1825  ;  3,  Pliilip,  bum 
1754,  dieil  in  iiifiuity;  4,  Frei^iniui,  bom  1756,  niameil  Henrietta  Clnrkaoii,  died  1810; 
6,  MArriiEW,  Lorn  1758,  served  in  amiy  tlirougli  the  war,  monied  1st,  Miiry  Kutlierford,  2d, 
Sarali  Cornell,  died  1825  ;  6,  Ann  Margaret,  torn  1781,  nionicd  Gariit  Van  Home  in  1784, 
died  1824  ;  7,  Thoriiaa  Strratlield,  bom  1703.  inairied  ElizaliBtli  Van  Home  iu  1790,  '^'•Y^ /^ ^~»  n  I  ^> 
1844  ;  8,  »nd  Levinua,  bom  1783,  married  Ann  Mary  Van  Home,  died  1846.      I  lostccl  by  VnOOv  IL 
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"Because  there  is  no  effective  iiiilitiuy  (njiniii/iitiun.  no  iirtillery,  no 
amnmiLitiim,  no  melius  ol'  protection  lor  New  Vurk,"  wiis  lliu  reply  of  mie 
wlio  saw  the  nimiiiess  of  liastening  Loatiliti^ig  before  the  seiiibianee  of 
preparation  liad  Ijeen  efl'ected. 

The  formation  of  the  American  Ile]>iihlio  must  ever  Ijo  a  theme  of 
wonder,  and  constitute  one  of  tlie  most  novel  ehajitei's  in  the  hi.sli»ry  tif 
mankind.  The  hazard  of  attempting  aelf^oveniment,  of  which  internal 
anarchy  ia  ipiite  as  much  to  be  apprehended  lis  tiie  fate  "f  ttmse  con- 
cerned in  ciiwe  of  failure,  is  clear  to  every  intelligent  mind.  Ihit  it  will 
be  ohserveil  tliut  wherever  the  power  of  Greiit  Britiiin  was  disavowed  in 
the  cidouies  it  passed  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  imojilo,  and  in  tlie 
methods  of  election,  whether  of  committees  or  conj^'esses,  there  waa  Judi- 
cious, uniioi'ni,  and  systematic  manaHOiueut.  The  leadere  were  so  ciiutioiis 
that  the  power  should  actually  and  visibly  come  li'om  the  people,  that 
there  was  no  instance  of  a  member  of  any  elective  body  on  the  continent 
taking  his  seat  without  exhibiting  a  weU-authenticated  certificate  tliut  he 
was  duly  chosen.  In  New  York  City  the  certificate  was  signed  by  tlie 
vestrymen  of  the  wards ;  in  some,  parts  of  the  State,  by  tlie  chairman  of 
committees,  moderators  and  clerks  of  town-meetings,  or  by  judges  and 
justices.  Tlius  confidence  waa  established  and  union  cemented.  In  no 
colony  was  there  more  perfect  harmony  between  the  elected  and  the 
electors  tliau  in  New  York ;  and  the  wisdom  of  moderation  was  nowhere 
else  moi'C  pronounced  and  praiseworthy. 

The  New  York  Congress  was  opened  and  closed  with  prayer  each  day 
of  the  session,  the  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ofhciatijig  as  well 
as  those  of  tlie  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Eefonned,  and  other  denominations.* 
Tlie  first  act  was  to  decide  upon  rules  of  procedure ;  then  arose  the  ques- 
tion of  the  emission  oi'  paper  currency,  which  it  was  argued  would  create 
a  common  interest  among  the  associated  Colonies  in  the  property  of  the 
circulating  medium,  and  a  common  responsibility  for  its  final  redemption ; 
and  the  report  forwarded  to  the  Continental  Congress  contained  the  main 
features  of  the  plan  finally  adofited  by  the  nation.  Other  subjects 
crowded  rapidly  upon  notice.  There  were  threatened  troubles  with  the 
Indians,  and  it  was  understood  that  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  was  acting  in 
accordance  with  orders  from  England,  and  actually  engaged  in  the  work 

1  On  May  26,  Rev.  Dr.  Anchmuty  of  Trhiity  officiated  ;  Mny  27,  Rev.  Dr.  lioilgera  of  the 
Brick  Church  ;  Mny  30,  Rev.  Mr.  Giino  of  the  Kaptist  fhurch  ;  May  31,  Rev.  Chailss  In- 
glis.  Assistant  fcctor  of  Trinity  ;  Juno  1,  !iev.  Dr.  Ijiidlio  of  tlie  Miildle  Dutoh  Church  ; 
.lune  2,  Rev.  Dr.  -Tohn  Mason  of  the  Ooibir  Street  (Seoteh  Presbytumii)  Chun'h  ;  Juno  fl,  Bnv. 
Dr.  John  Henry  Livingston  of  the  North  DufaJi  Church  ;  and  so  on,  idtenialing  as  oouven- 
icncfi  dictated  tlitough  tho  entire  sninmer  of  177£i. 
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of  trying  to  influence  the  Six  Nations  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the 
"king's  rebellious  subjects  in  America."  Affairs  at  Tieonderoga  de- 
manded attention,  but  as  no  troops  had  yet  beeu  raised  in  New  York, 
Connecticut  was  requested  to  send  forces  to  hold  the  post,  and  resjKinded 
promptly.  The  Continental  Congress  was  inclined  to  abandon  the  conquest, 
being  yet  so  unprepared  for  war,  and  rejected  a  proposition  from  Ethan 
Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold  to  invade  Canada,  But  New  York  was  alive 
to  the  importance  of  holding  the  fortress,  and  took  the  matter  in  chaige. 
Such  means  of  defense  as  time  and  circumstances  would  allow  were 
devised;  a  bounty  of  five  pounds  was  offered  for  every  hundred  pounds 
of  powder  manufactured  in  the  colony,  and  twenty  pounds  for  every 
hundred  muskets,  over  and  above  the  regular  market  price.  Resolutions 
were  passed  for  fortifying  the  Highlands  and  the  positions  about  Kings- 
bridge;  new  regulations  for  the  militia  were  instituted,  and  General 
Wooster,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Connecticut  forces  at  Greenwich, 
was  requested  to  take  up  his  quaiiei-s  at  Harlem,  as  a  security  against  a 
possible  invasion.  This  he  did,  remaining  there  several  weeks.  Philip 
Schuyler  and  Eichard  Montgomery  were  unanimously  nominated,  tlie  first 
as  a  Major-General  and  the  second  as  a  Brigadier  in  the  army  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  shortly  confirmed  by  the  Continental  Congress.  At  the  same 
time  every  attempt  upon  the  part  of  the  impatient  to  provoke  hostilities 
was  sternly  discountenanced. 

On  the  morning  of  May  25,  the  great  British  generals,  Howe,  Clinton,  and 
Buigoyne,  reached  Boston  with  reinforcements,  and  were  obliged 
to  land  upon  a  narrow  peninsula  with  no  available  outlet  save  by 
the  sea.  The  nearer  and  more  iinininent  the  danger,  the  more  the  New 
England  heroes  displayed  their  courage ;  they  stripped  every  island  be- 
tween Chelsea  and  I'oint  Alderton  of  sheep,  cows,  and  horses,  and  burned 
the  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor.  They  were  confident 
that  if  gunpowder  could  be  obtained  they  could  efl'ectuaJly  drive  the 
British  from  any  foothold  on  their  coasts. 

An  order  came  for  the  few  British  troops  in  the  barracks  at  Chamber 
Street  in  New  York  to  join  the  army  in  Boston.  They  accordingly  marched 
towards  the  point  of  embarkation  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
June.  A  whisper  ran  through  the  city  that  the  committee  had  not 
given  them  permission  to  take  their  arms  with  them.  Marinus  Willett 
accidentally  came  in  front  of  the  party  on  the  corner  of  Beaver  Street  in 
Broad,  and  without  any  preconcerted  plan  caught  the  horse  of  the  fore- 
most cart  of  arms  by  the  bridle,  which  brought  the  whole  procession  to 
a  standstill ;  while  he  was  having  shai'p  words  with  the  commander  a 
crowd  collected.     Gouvemeur  Morris  reached  the  scene  and  declared  witt->  j 
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■warmth  that  the  troops  should  be  allowerl  to  depart  iinmoleBted ;  but 
John  Morin  Scott  came  upon  a  run,  exclaiming,  "  You  are  right,  Willett, 
the  committee  have  not  given  them  permission  to  carry  off  any  spare 
arms,"  The  front  cart  was  immediately  turned  and  the  cartman  directed 
to  drive  up  Beaver  Street  all  the  other  carts  being  compelled  to  follow. 
They  were  conducted  amii  the  deafening  cheers  of  tlie  people  to  Broad- 
way, comer  of  John  Stieet  and  their  contents  deposited  in  the  yard  of 
Abraham  Van  Dyck  a  piominent  Whig;  these  were  afterwards  distrib- 
uted among  the  troops  raised  m  New  York,' 

June  was  a  memoiable  month  foi  America.  While  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia was  groping  iiresoliitely  in  the  dark,  the  very  air  was  exhilarant 
with  a^^essive  progress  all  the  way  from  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  to 
the  remote  forest  wilds  of  Kentucky ;  far  beyond  the  Alleghanies  a  few 
men  had  organized  themselves  into  a  convention  on  the  25th  of  May,  and 
founded  that  commonwealth.  Virginia  had  been  peopled  by  the  average 
cavaliers  of  the  day,  under  the  direction  of  higher  grades  of  intellect,  and 
now  a  lai^e  army  of  men  of  education,  property,  and  condition  were 
revolving  the  new  notions  and  ideas  which  were  to  make  us  a  free  and 
independent  people.  Maryland,  from  the  beginning,  rose  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  persons  of  high  birth  moved  to  their  destination  by  the  best 
thought  at  home,  but  taking  in  the  vagaries  of  a  larger  freedom  under  a 
new  sky.  The  county  of  Mechlenbui^g,  North  Carolina,  had  already  been 
the  scene  of  political  meetings  which  were  in  tune  with  the  ui^ency 
of  the  times ;  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians, 
of  the  race  who  early  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  the  North  of  Ireland.^ 
The  little  town  of  Charlotte  was  the  centre  of  the  culture  of  the  western 
and  most  populous  portion  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Royal  governor 

^  Mexdimani-Oovernor  Coldeii,  to  Earl  of  Dartmovlh,  iaae  7,1776;  Cotde^i  Mss.  Colonel 
Marinus  Willett's  NarralLve,  Neiu  York  in  the  BevoliUion,  53-65.  Colonel  Willett  waa  bom 
in  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  July  31,  1710.  He  had  been  an  oRiccr  nniler  General  Abererombie,  in 
Colonel  De  Lancry'a  regiment,  in  1758 ;  and  accompanied  Bradstreet  in  bia  expedition  against 
Fort  Frontcnac.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York  ;  afterwards 
joined  the  amiy,  and  siibacqnently  became  a  brigadier^general.  He  was  roayDr  of  the  tity  of 
New  York  in  1807.     He  died  on  the  22d  of  August,  1830,  aged  00. 

*  The  Scotch- 1 riah  brought  to  this  country  the  creed  and  the  courage  of  the  CoTennnters, 
as  well  as  their  tlirift,  integrity,  and  morality  ;  with  ideas  eminently  republican,  they  exerted 
no  little  influence  in  molding  the  American  mind.  Some  settled  in  New  England  and  New 
York,  but  the  greater  portion  paasod  into  the  upper  regions  of  Fennsylvania,  Virginia,  and 
the  Curolinas.  From  this  stock  have  sprung  some  of  the  most  prominent  &miliea  in  the 
South  and  West.  Of  eminent  men  might  be  mentioned  five  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
lodepenitence.  Read,  Thornton,  Smith,  Taylor,  and  Biitledge  ;  also  General  George  Clinton, 
General  Richard  Montgomery,  and  l-ord  Stirling ;  three  Presideuts  of  the  Union,  Jackson, 
Polk,  and  Buchanan ;  and  John  Caldwell,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Horace  Gi'eeli'y,  General 
McClellati,  Charles  Johnson  McCurdy,  and  many  other  weU-knowa  public  characteta. 
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was  dazed  wlien  lu  read  the  resolutians  of  tlmse  whom  lie  had  hiUierlo 
suppcised  he  iniglit  eoininaiid  in  an  einei^ency ;  he  said,  "  They  must 
traitorously  deelare  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  hiws  and  Coastitiition, 
and  set  up  a  system  of  nde  and  regulation  subversive  of  liis  Majesty's 
government."  The  settlement  of  the  Colonies  had  Ituen  V»ut  the  removal 
of  ripening  European  minds  in  European  bodies  to  another  eountiy.  As 
good  came  here  as  were  left  behind,  and  the  heads  of  these  Colonies  had 
ever  since  been  in  intercourse  with  the  beat  taleut  and  wisdom  of  Europe. 
East-sailing  packets  brought  to  our  shores  Parliamentary  discussions,  which 
wei'e  scattered  bnjadaist  by  the  press,  and  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
The  lofty  sentiment  which  was  takii^r  shape  was  cunsl^.utly  fed  and  fos- 
tered by  wonls  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  the  home  continent. 
It  was  a  period  of  greater  significance  than  mere  develoi)ment;  it  was 
that  of  interpretation.  Nowhere  was  the  conduct  of  Gage  more  severely 
criticised  than  in  England.  Lord  Effingham  retired  from  militwy  service 
as  soon  as  he  learned  his  regiment  wa-s  destined  for  America.  Many  other 
gallant  officers  did  likewise.  The  king's  own  brother,  the  amiable  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  threugh  genuine  admiration  for  the  men  of  Lexington  and 
Concortl,  expressed  himself  so  forcibly  in  his  descriptions  of  the  uprising 
of  New  England,  at  a  banquet  of  Louis  XVL  given  in  his  honor  while  in 
France,  that  he  won  a  champion  for  American  IndepciLdeiieo  in  the  youth- 
ful Lafayette,  who  was  present. 

All  eyes  were  turned  expectantly  upon  the  mo\'cuieuts  at  Boston. 
On  the  12th,  General  Gage  established  martiid  law  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  sent  vessels  to  Sandy  Hook  to  turn  the  ti'ansports  to 
Boston,  which  were  bound  to  New  York  with  four  regimenta  of  s()ldiers. 
About  the  same  time  Thomas  Wiekham,  the  member  of  the  New  York 
Congress  from  Easthampton,  and  one  of  the  trustees  in  cliarge  of  Gar- 
diner's Island  for  the  children  of  the  late  David  Gardiner  (the  6th 
Lord)  reported  that  the  British  had  taken  off  all  the  stock  from  this 
defenseless  point,  and  desired  to  know  whether  pay  should  be  taken  for 
the  same.^ 

'  Jonmal  of  the  Prnvindai  Congress ;  New  York  HiatoHcal  Society .  The  manor  of  Gardi- 
.ner'a  Island  was  the  first  English  settlemant  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  New 
Yorlt  ;  its  founder.  Lion  Gardiner,  having  puvehaseil  it  of  Wyandanch,  the  great  snehem  of 
Long  Island  in  1639,  and  taken  up  his  resiileneo  there  during  the  same  yoav.  Ho  was  an 
educated  Englishman,  whose  family  has  lieeii  tniced  to  the  OardinPi  who  was  eonneoted  hy 
inaniBge  with  the  Ancient  Barony  of  Fitz  Walter  ;  and  from  an  engineer  in  the  English  army 
lliid  heen  made  "Master  of  Works  of  Fortifieiitions "  in  the  camp  of  Frederick  Henry, 
I'nni'B  of  Orange.  We,  camo  tn  Amer^si  in  Uie  employ  of  a  company  of  English  nolilcmon,  to 
Iniild  a  city  at  the  monlh  of  the  Connrtrticut  Kivor  (a  jmiject  afterwawlH  olmndmiiKl),  ami 
OTmmniideil  tlic  SiiyUiwjk  Vvrt  tliroUf,di  the  iioiils  of  the  ffvat  l*en«ot  War  with  signal  ability. 
IIciiIbo  built  the  fiiM  fort  iu  lioston.      He  married  Maiy  Wi  Horn  sen,  «  Hulhnid  li.dy.      Hia^  „         „1  _ 
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The  Continental  Congress  having  at  last  created  a  continental  army, 
elected  Wiishington  its  commander-ia-cliief.  On  the  following 
day  he  accepted  the  position,  refnsiny  all  compensiition  Ueyoiid 
his  expenses ;  and  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he  was  appointed  by 
the  feeblest  of  all  possible  goveiiinients,  prepared  for  his  departure  for 
the  seat  of  war.  Four  major-generals  and  eight  brigadiers  where  like- 
wise appointed.  At  the  same  moment  events  were  tninspiring  in  Riston 
which  were  to  electrify  all  Christendom.  Sjiies,  awimmiug  uniler  tlie 
very  bows  of  tlie  British  war-vessela  unseen,  communicated  to  the  uruiy  of 
besiegers  that  tlie  enemy  were  about  to  extend  their  lines  i)Ver  Chinlewtowii. 
The  q^uestiou  was  CLuickly  debated  of  fortifying  the  Heights  of  Charles- 
town  (Bunker  Hill).  But  if  such  step  were  taken  the  post  must  be  held 
against  a  constant  cannonade,  and  probably  a  direct  assault,  and  where 
was  the  powder  to  be  obtained  ?  Genera]  Ward  knew  that  he  was  hardly 
commander-in-chief,  although  in  chief  command,  for  in  reality  there  was 
no  New  England  army ;  Massachusetts  had  an  army,  New  Hampshire  had 
an  anny,  Connecticut  had  an  army,  and  Ehode  Island  luid  an  army,  but 
there  was  no  association  formed  and  no  common  authority.  They  had 
met  under  one  common  impulse  and  purpose,  that  was  all.  The  moment, 
however,  was  a  critical  one,  and  demanded  decisive  action.  Joseph  War- 
ren, President  of  the  Massachusetts  Congress,  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  was  in  favor  of  taking  the  risks  for  the  possible  issue. 
The  vote  accorded  with  his  judgment,  and  Ward  executed  the  instructions 
of  his  superiors.  The  next  day  {the  16th)  William  Prescott  was  chosen 
to  lead  a  detachment  to  intrench  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  thoivsand  men  were 
placed  under  his  command.     It  was  one  of  the  most  daring  enterprises  of 

aldeat  son,  David,  waa  the  first  white  cMld  bom  in  Connecticut.     HLi  daugliter,  Elizabetii, 
was  tlie  first  child  of  Englisli  parentage  liorn  in  New  York. 

The  manor  was  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition  at  the  tinia  ot  the  d^ath  of  David,  the 
6th  Lord,  in  the  autumn  of  1774  ;  and  an  his  two  children,  Jolin  Lyon  itnd  David,  were 
quite  yoHng,  the  estate  was  in  charge  of  three  truateea,  Colonel  Abrahnni  C.aniincr,  of  East- 
hamrton,  Thomas  Wiukham,  and  David  Mulford  whose  wife  was  Colonrl  Ganliiier's  daugh- 
ter. It  was  one  of  the  most  exposed  porCtoiis  of  the  Province  ;  hb  was  also  the  thriving 
territory  of  Eaathampton,  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  among  the  earliest  to  come  for- 
ward in  a  body  and  mgn  an  association  "never  to  become  slaves."  They  petitioned  for  troops 
to  bo  added  to  the  number  thi'y  wi're  raising  among  themselves  to  enable  them  to  withhold 
support  from  the  enemy,  who,  it  was  predicted,  would  swoop  down  upon  them  for  ])TOvisionB  ; 
and,  after  some  deliberation.  General  Wooater  was  sent  from  Hnriem  with  a  detachment  for 
the  protection  of  this  eastern  region.  But  before  operations  were  perfected,  —  on  Augurt  8, 
— a  fleet  of  thirteen  sail  anchored  in  Oardiner's  Bay,  and  not  being  able  to  effect  the  purchase 
of  stock  and  other  supplies  from  Colonel  Gardiner,  plimdered  the  island  of  nearly  twelve  hun- 
dred sheep,  upwards  of  sixty  head  of  cattle,  and  hogs,  fowls,  cheese,  and  hay,  to  the  value  of 
some  four  tlionsand  dollars.  Henceforward  Gardiner's  Island  was  a  foraging  field  for  the 
British. 
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modem  warfare.  The  work  must  be  done  in  the  night,  and  in  such  near 
proximity  to  the  euuniy  that  ordinary  conversation  might  be  heard.  The 
men  with  tlieir  wagons  and  tools  were  in  readiness  as  the  shades  of  even- 
ing settled  upon  Cambridge,  They  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  par- 
sonage, General  Ward's  headquai-ters,  not  knowing  whither  they  were 
bound,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Keverend  President  of  Harvanl 
College,  Dr.  Laiigdon.  Prescott,  with  two  sergeants  carrying  dark  lanterus 
open  in  the  rear,  gave  the  order  of  march  at  nine  o'clock,  himself  leaiUng 
the  way.  With  hushed  voices  and  silent  tread  they  passed  the  nanww 
isthmus.  Then  they  halted,  and  Prescott  conferred  with  Colonel  Kichard 
Gridley,  a  competent  engineer,  and  other  officers,  in  relation  to  the  exact 
spot  suitable  for  their  earthworks.  The  order  designated  "  Bunker  Hill," 
the  highest  of  the  two  emineneea  which  constituted  what  was  then 
known  as  Charlestown  Heights.  I5ut  with  scanty  military  appliances  it 
was  quite  apparent  that  both  hills  could  not  be  fortified  in  one  night, 
and  that  the  lower,  or  "  Breed's  Hill "  (as  it  was  afterwards  called),  was  a 
superior  position.  Bunker  HiU  would  have  been  altogether  untenable 
except  in  connection  with  Breed's  Hill,  The  British  would  certainly 
have  occupied  the  latter  summit  if  the  Americans  had  not,  and  thus 
have  become  masters  of  the  situation. 

The  Boston  bells  announced  the  midnight  hour  before  the  sod  was 
broken,  and  the  remnant  of  a  waning  moon  disappeared.  The  stars 
shone  with  mocking  brilliancy.  Morning  was  just  beyond  the  hori/on, 
approaching  swiftly.  How  precious  each  second  of  time !  Every  man 
was  conscious  of  the  risks,  and  every  muscle  was  strained  to  the  utmost 
in  the  rapid  work  of  raising  the  protecting  shield  of  loose  earth.  A  giiard 
was  stationed  at  the  water's  edge  to  note  any  movement  of  the  British. 
Five  or  more  armed  vessels  were  moored  ao  close  that  it  seenied  almost 
impossible  but  that  the  sentries,  if  awake,  would  hear  something  of  tht 
operations.  Twice  Prescott  ran  down  to  the  shore  to  satisfy  himself  that 
they  had  discovered  nothing,  and  was  reassured  by  the  drowsy  cry  from 
the  decks,  "  All  is  well"  During  the  night  General  Putnam  appeared  for 
a  few  moments  among  the  Connecticut  men  on  the  Hill,  but  bis  hands 
were  full  elsewhere.  Officers  sprang  from  point  to  point,  putting  their 
own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  men  worked  as  men  can  only  work  in 
the  presence  of  a  fearful  necessity.  Thus  minutes  yielded  the  fruits  of 
ordinary  hours. 

The  sun  rose  upon  a  scene  which  foretold  serious  events.  A  redoubt 
had  sprung  into  existence  while  Boston  was  sleeping,  the  earthwork  of 
which  was  already  between  six  and  seven  feet  high.  Cannon  from  the 
vessels  greeted  it  with  a  hot  fire  witiiout  any  seeming  effect.     The  Britis^ 
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i  to  Copp's  Hill,  twelve  hundred  yards  from  it,  to  study 
its  strength  and  character.  Hurrying  its  completion,  Prescott's  one  tlmu- 
sand  looked  like  a  hive  of  bees.  Untiring,  with  pei'spiration  streaming 
from  every  pore,  without  food  or  water,^  the  intense  heat  of  the  coming 
day  hearing  down  upon  them  with  fatal  force,  they  labored  with  an  intre- 
pidity which  delayed  the  measures  of  the  enemy  through  sheer  amazement. 
Prescott  was  full  of  bounding  energy,  and  his  words  fell  like  fire-balls  of 
inspiration  about  him.  He  was  in  his  fiftieth  year,  tall,  of  fine,  command- 
ing presence,  with  frank,  open,  handsome  face,  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair; 
he  was  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head,  ami  later  in  life  wore  a  wig.  He  was 
in  a  simple  and  appropriate  military  costume,  —  wearing  a  three-cornered 
hat,  a  blue  coat  with  a  single  row  of  buttons,  lapped  and  faced,  and  a 
well-proven  sword.^  Expectii^  warm  service,  he  bad  with  him  a  linen 
coat  or  banyan  which  be  wore  in  the  engagement.  As  he  mounted  the 
works  with  bis  hat  in  his  hand,  and  walked  leisurely  backwards  and 
forwards  giving  directions,  his  magnificent  figure  attracted  the  attention 
of  Gage  on  Copp's  Hill,  who  asked  of  Counselor  Willard,  at  his  side, "  Who 
is  that  officer  commanding  ? " 

Willard,  recognizing  his  own  brother-in-law,  named  Colonel  Prescott. 

"  Will  he  fight  ? "  asked  Gage. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  depend  upon  it,  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  in  him ;  though 
I  cannot  answer  for  his  men." 

But  Prescott  could  answer  for  his  men,  as  the  sequel  proved. 

The  story  of  this  battle  has  been  told  again  and  ^ain.  Who  does  not 
know  with  what  admirable  coolness  and  self-possession,  such  as  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  greatest  hero  of  antiquity,  Colonel  Prescott  de- 
liberately gave  orders  and  compelled  their  obedience.  He  despatched 
repeated  messengers  for  reinforcemente  and  provisions,  but  none  came. 
Without  sleep,  without  breakfast,  without  dinner,  without  even  a  cup  of 
cold  water,  he  and  his  men  prepared  for  a  desperate  encounter  with  a 
vastly  superior  force.  General  Ward,  at  Cambridge,  apprehending  that  the 
main  attack  of  the  British  would  be  at  headquarters,  dared  not  impair  his 
strength  by  sendii^  more  men  to  Bunker  Hill,  Even  when  he  was  toid 
by  Brooks  —  afterwards  governor  of  Massachusetts,  one  of  Prescott's  mes- 
sengers, who,  denied  a  hor^se  because  the  roads  were  raked  by  the  cannon 
of  the  gunboats,  had  made  the  long  detour  to  headquarters  on  foot  —  that 

1  Two  barrels  of  water  were  knocked  in  piecea  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  vessels.  Jacob 
Nasi,  the  graudfather  of  the  author,  v.  itncs'Jed  the  sec  e,  to  whom  he  often  described  it  whils 
the  latter  was  a  child. 

'  This  account  differs  somewhat  from  the  not  b  ohta  cied  f  om  the  ideal  pictures,  where 
Prescott  ia  repreaented  in  the  working  garb  of  a  farmer  eanng  a  slouohBd  hat  and  carrying 
a  musket ;  but  the  above  description  is  well  auth  nt  cated.  / — *  i 
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the  British  were  landing  at  Charlestown,  he  refused  to  change  his  plan. 
He  simply  ordered  the  Kew  Hampshire  regiments  of  Stark  and  Reed, 
then  at  Medford,  to  march  to  Prescott's  support.  Some  two  hundred 
yards  in  the  I'ear  of  the  redouht,  a  low  stone-wall  crowned  by  a  rail-fence 
extendeil  towards  tlie  Mystic  A  few  apple-trees  were  upon  either  side 
of  it.  The  meadow,  just  mown  the  day  before,  was  rich  with  half-cured 
hay  in  piles.  Prescott  sent  the  brave  Knowlton  with  a  detachment  of 
Connecticut  troops  to  improvise  a  fortification  by  throwing  up  another 
rail-fence  along  the  route  of  this,  filling  the  few  feet  oi'  space  between 
the  two  with  the  freah-mown  hay.  The  work  was  done,  and  proved  of 
great  service.  But  it  was  only  about  seven  hundred  feet  long,  and  there 
was  an  opening  of  nearly  the  same  length  between  it  and  the  redoubt 
which  there  was  no  time  to  secure,  and  no  means  of  defending  save  be- 
hind a  few  scattered  trees. 

Thousands  of  pei'sonsfrom  hill-top,  steeple,  and  roof,  almost  disbelieving 
their  own  eyes,  regai'ded  every  movement  with  intensest  anxiety.  Ere 
the  clock  struck  nine  the  bnstle  in  Boston  indicated  that  the  British  would 
presently  attempt  to  dislodge  the  bold  patriots.  But  they  moved  with 
moderation ;  they  took  refreshments  by  the  way ;  they  baited  on  the 
grass  and  sent  back  for  reinforcements ;  and  finally,  about  half  past  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  marched  up  the  hill  in  their  glittering  uniforms. 

Prescott  was  undismayed  by  the  thinned  ranks  of  his  fighting  corps, 
some  of  those  detailed  expressly  for  the  night  work  having  depaited. 
Warren  arrived  just  before  the  action,  saying  he  came  as  a  volunteer,  and 
asked  for  a  place  where  the  onset  would  be  most  furious.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary,  with  the  small  amount  of  powder  in  hand,  that  every  chai^ 
should  take  effect,  hence  the  men  were  ordered  to  withhold  their  fire  until 
they  could  see  the  whites  of  the  assaulters'  eyes.  Prescott  vowed  instant 
death  to  any  one  who  disobeyed  liini  in  this  respect,  and  when  the  word 
was  given  and  the  deadly  flashes  burst  forth,  the  enemy  fell  like  the  tall 
grass  before  the  practiced  sweep  of  the  mower  General  Pigott,who  com- 
manded the  British  left  wing,  was  obliged  to  give  the  order  for  retreat. 
General  Howe,  meanwhile,  with  the  British  right  wing,  made  for  the  rail- 
fence  where  Putnam  had  posted  the  artillery,  and  threatened  to  cut  down 
any  of  his  men  who  risked  the  waste  of  a  musket  dischai^e  without 
orders.  The  word  was  given  when  the  enemy  were  within  eight  rods, 
and  a  lane  was  mown  through  the  advancing  column.  The  assailants 
retreated  in  confusion.  Our  troops  and  our  cause  suffered  from  want  of 
discipline  and  imperfect  preparation ;  and  an  almost  insuperable  harrier  to 
the  bringing  on  of  reinforcements  was  the  plowing  of  the  neck  of  land  by 
the  incessant  volleys  from  the  ships,  which  kept  a  cloud  of  dust  d; 
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the  air.  At  this  crisis  i'nish  troojs  came  over  from  lloatoii,  and  the  enemy 
rallied  for  a  second  attack.  Ayain  were  the  British  fairly  and  completely 
driven  from  the  hill.  It  was  during  this  assault  that  Charlestown  was 
set  on  fire  by  order  of  Howe,  and  its  church  and  over  two  hundred  dwell- 
ings were  falling  in  one  great  blaze.  The  few  remaining  rounds  of  powder 
were  distribiited  by  Prescott  himself  to  the  less  than  two  hundred  men 
left  in  the  redoubt,  and  there  were  not  fifty  bayonets  in  his  party.  The 
British  made  the  third  desperate  assault,  and  hand  to  hand  and  face  to 
face  were  exchanged  the  last  savage  hostilities  of  that  day.  It  was  only 
when  the  redoubt  was  crowded  by  the  enemy  and  its  defenders  in  a  dense 
promiscuous  throng,  and  fresh  assailants  were  on  eveiy  side  pouring  into  it, 
that  Prescott  conducted  an  orderly  but  still  resisting  retreat  The  chival- 
rous Warren  was  among  the  last  to  leave  the  redoubt,  and  fell  a  few  rods 
from  it.  Putnam,  with  Knowlton  and  Stark,  made  a  vigorous  stand  at  the 
rail-fence,  which  was  of  the  utmost  sei'vice  to  the  retreating  party,  but 
were  also  compelled  to  retire  The  enemy  were  in  no  condition  to  pursue, 
and  remained  apparently  content  with  the  little  patch  of  ground  which 
had  cost  them  so  many  lives.  They  had  brought  their  last  forces  into 
the  field ;  more  than  a  third  of  those  engaged  lay  dead  or  bleeding,  and 
the  sui-vivors  were  exhausted  by  the  courage  of  their  adversaries.  All 
that  night  and  the  next  day  boats,  drays,  and  stretchers  were  conveying 
the  wounded  and  dyiug  to  Boston  Seventy  commissioned  officers  were 
wounded  and  thirteen  slain.  Even  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  won  half 
a  continent,  did  not  cost  the  lives  of  as  many  otflcers.  Gage  estimated 
his  loss  at  one  thousand  fifty-four.  Of  the  Americans,  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  were  killed.  This  battle  put  an  end  to  all  offensive  operations 
on  the  part  of  G^e. 

The  news  reached  Philadelphia  on  the  22d,  and  the  next  day  Washing- 
k)n,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  newly  appointed  major-generals, 
Lee  and  Schuyler,  and  a  volunteer  corps  of  light  horse,  started 
for  the  seat  of  war.     As  the  brilliant  cavalcade  clattered  through  the 
country,  it  was  the  delight  and  wonder  of  every  town  and  village.     The 
New  York   Congress  were   in  a  dilemma  when  a  message  came  that 
Washington  would  arrive  in  the  city  on  the  25th,  and  another  to 
say  that  Governor  Tryon,  just  from  Europe,  was  on  a  vessel  in 
the  harbor,  and  would  probably  land  about  the  same  time.     Tryon  was 
still  held  to  be  the  legal  governor  by  order  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
although  the  only  allegiance  shown  him  by  the  New  York  Congress  was 
outwai'd  respect,  and  a  vigilant  caution  that  his  person  should  not  be 
ninlesteil.     It   was   not   desirable   that   the   two   distinguished   officials 
should  meet,  and  it  was  incumbeut  on  the  self-constituted  authorities  to^'~*^-.,-,,-iT^ 
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pay  military  honors  to  both.  In  the  enilMirrassirieiit  of  the  moment  they 
ordered  one  company  oC  militia  to  meet  Washington,  and  another  to  be 
ready  at  the  ferty  to  welcome  whichever  dignitary  should  fii'st  arrive  "  as 
well  as  circumstances  would  allow."  A  committee  consisting  oi'  John  Sloss 
Hobait,  Melauctou  Smith,  liicliard  Montgomerj',  and  Gouverueur  Morris 
met  Washington  in  Newark,  ami  attended  him  to  New  York.  It  was  a 
lovely  afternoon,  bells  were  rung  joyfidly,  militia  paraded  in  their  gayest 
trim,  and  the  handsome,  couitly  commander-in-chief,  in  a  uniform  of  blue, 
with  purple  sash,  and  long  plume  of  feathers  in  his  bat,  was  di-awn  in  «n 
open  phaeton  by  a  pair  of  white  horses,  up  Broadway,  which  was  lined  by 
multitudes  to  the  \fsry  house-tops.  A  letter  from  Gilbert  Livingston  to 
Dr.  Peter  Tappiu  gives  'in  account  of  the  ifl'iir  in  ill  its  freshness, 

hFW  \oiK,  June  aw,  1773. 

"Dear  Bbotheb,  —  Yuu  will  see  by  i\w  warrtnts  who  \te  noininiiteil  ofiitLTS 
for  your  Countj,  it  is  >ery  hkelj  we  shall  raise  an  ajiditiunal  iiuwlwr  of  troops 
besides  the  3,000  now  liaised  Wo  expect  all  dilligence  will  be  used  in 
Kecruitmg,  that  the  Kegiiuents  may  be  formed  immediately  haai  Saturday 
about  two  o'clock  the  Generals  Washington  Lee  and  Sclmjler  arrived  Jiere, 
they  rrossed  the  North  Ruer  at  Hoback*  and  kndeil  at  Coll  Lis[>enards,' 
There  were  8  or  10  Com|rttiies  under  Arms  all  in  Uniforms  who  marched 
out  to  Lispenanli  the  procession  began  from  there  thus,  the  Companies  ^rst. 
Congress  ne\t,  two  cf  Contmental  Congress  next.  General  Officers  nest,  &  a 
Company  of  horse  Irom  Phdadelphn  who  lanie  with  the  General  brought  up 
the  rear,  there  were  an  innumerable  Company  of  people  Men  Women  and  Chil- 
dren present  In  the  evening  Governor  Tryon  landed  as  in  the  newspapers.  I 
wolkeil  with  my  friend  George  Clinton,  all  the  way  to  Lispenards  —  who  is  now 
gone  home.'  I  am  very  wHI  hope  all  Friends  so  the  T(r>s  Catey*  writes 
areas  violent  as  ever'  poor  inatgnificant  souls  Who  thmk  themselves  oft,reat 
importance.  The  Times  will  s)in  show  I  fancy  tliat  the\  luu-t  quit  their 
Wicked  Tenets  at  least  in  pretense  and  ohon  fair  Let  then  Ileiits  be  fihik 
as  Hell.  Go  on  bi  spintel  A,  I  doult  n  t  'success  will  Crown  our  Honest 
endeavours  ft  i  the  Support  of  our  Just  I  ij,hta  and  Pnvaledges 

Govemoi  Tiyon  landel  abDut  eight  o  clock  the  same  evening  and  w  w 
met  and  escorted  bj  i  delegation  of  migistrites  anl  the  militia  m  lull 
dress,  to  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  Wallace.  He  wrote  to  Dart- 
mouth shortly  after,  that  he  was  only  in  the  exercise  of  such  feeble  ex- 
ecutive powers  as  suited  the  convenience  or  caprice  of  the  country,  and 
he  felt  most  keenly  his  ignoble  situation.     He  said  every  traveler  on  the 

1  Holaken. 

'  In  the  vicinity  nf  I.oiKlJt  Street,  near  Greenwich. 

e  wife  of  GeoT^e  Uliiiton  was  Corneliu,  Bister  of  Dr.  Ta|>pan, 


'■Catey"  was  the  wife  of  Gilljert  Livingston  and  sister  of  Dr.  Tappan. 
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continent  must  liave  a  pass  from  some  committee  or  some  congress,  in 
order  to  pixjceeil  from  one  point  to  jinotlier. 

Washington  met  the  New  York  Cotigruss  on  the  (hiy  following  his  re- 
ception, exchanged  iiddi'esses  and  civilities,  and  disciiased  military 
questions  of  moment,   chiefly  concerning  the   fovmidahle  power 
which  thi-eatened  from  the  iuteiior  of  this  province ;  then  hastened  towards 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  much  needed.     Schuyler  was  lelt  '    co    mund 
of  the   militia  of  New  York.     The  Continental  Congi'ess  1    1   alxsady 
onlered  New  York  to  contribute  three  thousand  men  as  her        ta  to  tl  e 
army  of  the  country.     Four  regiments  were  soon  raised  and  j  I  c   1       ler 
Colonels  McDougal,  Van  Schaick,  James   Clinton,  and  Hi  1     9      Tol 
Lamb  was  appointed  captain  of  a  company  of  artillery.     H      ^  si  o  tly 
instructed  by  the  New  York  Congress  to  remove  the  gnns  o    tl  e 
battery  to  the  fortifications  in  the  Highhmds.     While  accompl  si        "* 
ing  this  feat,  on  the  night  of  August  23,  ho  was  fired  upon  by  .t  party 
from  the  Asia,  who  were  in  a  bai^ge  close  under  the  fort,  evidently  to  watch 
proceedings,  ami  returned  a  volley  which  sent  the  hostile  craft  swiftly  to 
the  shelter  of  the  ship,  with  one  man  killed  and  several  woundeil.     A 
broadside  was  at  once  opened  upon  the  city  by  the  Asia,  wounding  three  of 
Lamb's  men  and  iujui-ing  some  of  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Whit<!hall. 
In  the  mean  time  the  cannon,  in  all  twenty-one  pieces,  were  tiiken  hence 
with  great  deliberation.     The  panic  was  such  that  many  lixmiHea  hurriedly 
removed  i'rom  the  city  the  next  day.     The  captain  of  the  Asia  wrote  to 
the  Mayor,  Whitehead  Hicks,  in  the  early  morning,  demanding 
satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  one  of  his  men  in  the  skirmish.     The 
p\iblic  functionaries  were  summoned  to  the  council-room  of  the  City  Hall, 
including  the  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  Governor  Tiyon,  and  of  his 
counselors  Daniel  Hovsemauden,  Oliver  De  Laneey,  Charles  Wai-d  Ap- 
thoi-pe,  Henry  White,  and  Hugh  Wallace,  together  with  the  meml)ers  of 
the  New  York  Congress  who  were  in  town,  to  consult  in  regard  to  the 
alarming  condition  of  affairs.     It  was  E^reed,  after  cx)usiderable  discussion, 
that  as  the  Ania,  had  seen  fit  to  cannonade  the  city,  she  must  henceforward 
receive  no  more  supplies  from  it  directly,  but  fresh  provisions  might  be 
delivered  on  Governor's  Island  for  her  benefit.     Thus  there  would 
be  no  communication  between  the  vessel  and  the  town.      Orders 
to  this  effect  were  issued  on  the  29th.     A  week  later  Tryon  wrote  to 
Dartmouth  :  — 

"  The  city  has  reniained  quiet  since,  but  a  boat  which  carried  only  some  milk 
to  the  ship  was  burnt  on  her  return  to  shore,  as  was  last  Sunday  a  country  sloop 
for  having  put  some  provisions  on  board  the  man-of-war.  ShoU  is  the  rage  of 
the  present  animoaity.     At  least  one  third  of  the  citizens  have  moved  with  their^^ 
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effects  out  of  town,  ami  many  of  the  inhabitants  will  shortly  experience  the  dis- 
tresses of  necessity  ami  want." 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  ablest  and  best-informed  of  those  who 
liave  censured  the  New  York  Congress  for  pemiittiug  any  supplies  what- 
ever to  reach  the  A&ia  ai*  scarcely  consistent  with  themselves.  On  what 
principle  of  generalship  could  an  engagement  have  been  provoked  with 
au  adversary  of  such-  strength  without  as  yet  the  sb^htest  means  of  de- 
fense ?  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  men  of  genius  md  judgment  as  the 
majority  of  this  Congress  unquestionably  were,  should  i  ommit  so  great  a 
blunder  as  to  throw  the  firebrands  which  would  bive  ceitainlyhid  the 
city  in  ashes,  to  the  great  risk  of  life  and  destruction  ot  pioperty  There 
were  other  and  broader  objects  and  aims  than  the  punishment  of  one  war 
vessel  which  manifestly  had  the  advant^e  at  the  present  moment  De- 
spite the  clamor  of  the  short-sighted  and  impatient  less  diplomacy  and 
discretion  at  this  crisis  would  have  done  irreparable  injury  to  the  American 
cause.  "  We  had  better  be  dubbed  cowards  and  tories  than  to  beat  our 
beads  against  a  waU,"  said  Gouverneur  Morris. 

Tryon  wrote  to  Dartmouth  in  an  hour  of  deep  dejection  :  — 
"  Every  day  produces  fresh  proof  of  a  determined  spirit  of  resistance  in  the 
Confederate  Colonies.  The  Americans  from  politicians  are  becoming  soldiers,  and 
however  problematical  it  onee  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt  now  of  their  intention 
to  persevere  to  great  extremity,  unless  they  are  called  back  by  some  liberal  and 
conciliatory  assurances."' 

Tryon  was  privately  informed  by  General  Montgomery  that  measures 

were  being  matured  by  Congress  for  his  arrest  and  imprisonment, 

and   after  suffering  much  uneasiness  and  mortification,  he  retired, 

on  the  30th  of  October,  to  the  ship  Thiekess  of  Gordon,  inider  protection  of 

the  guns  of  the  Asia  in  the  harbor. 

John  Morin  Scott  wrote  to  Eicbard  Varick  on  the  15tb  of  November 
following  I  — 

"  Every  office  shut  up  almost,  but  Sam  Jones's  who  will  work  for  6/  a  day 
k  live  accordingly  —  All  Business  stagnated,  the  City  half  deserted  for  fear  of  a 
Bombardment — a  new  Congress  elected — Those  for  Kew  York  you  will  see  by  the 
papers  are  changed  for  the  better . —  All  staunch  Whigs  now.  How  it  is  with  the 
Convention  I  know  not.  We  have  [not  rec'*]  Eetums.  Yesterday  the  new 
Congress  was  to  meet  but  I  believe  they  did  not  make  a  house.  My  Doctors 
say  I  must  not  attend  it  nor  any  other  Business  in  some  Weeks  ;  but  I  hope  they 
will  be  mistaken.  Nothing  from  t'other  side  of  the  Water  but  a  fearful  looking 
for  of  wrath.     Our  continental  petition  most  probably  condemned  the  Bulk  of 


'   Tryon  U,  Diirtmrniih.  September  5.  1775.      jV,   Y.  Cull.  Ms.  Vlll.  633. 
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the  Nation  (it  is  said  ag'  US)  and   a  blowly  rampiiign   next  s 

let  us  be  prepared  for  the  worst.     Who  can  prize  life  without  Liberty  1     It  is  a 

Bauble  only  fit  to  be  thrown  away."  * 

The  limit  of  tlie  first  New  York  Congress  having  expired,  an  election 
took  place  at  the  usual  time  in  the  autumn  ;  the  second  Congress,  chosen 
for  six  months,  was  to  have  met  November  14,  but  a  quorum  was  not 
present  until  December  C.''  There  has  ever  been  in  the  public  mind  a 
very  natural  confusion  concerning  the  coraniitt«ea  and  congresses  of  New 
York  in  this  excitiug  period.  But  the  careful  reader  of  preceding  pi^ea 
will  note  the  sequence  unbroken  from  the  birth  of  the  famous  Fifty- 
One  in  the  spring  of  1774 ;  and  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  subtle  forces 
inherent  in  the  community  which  were  soon  to  assume  majestic  place  and 
meaning.  Whenever  the  Provincial  Congress  adjourned,  for  however 
short  a  time,  a  Committee  of  Safety  was  delegated  from  their  own 
numbers  to  manage  affairs  in  the  interim ;  therefore  a  responsible  body 
representing  the  people  was  at  all  times  in  session.  No  colony  had  ac- 
quired more  dexterity  in  the  performance  of  public  business  than  New 
York ;  and  one  of  the  strongly  marked  features  in  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  the  new  government,  which  was  already  beginning  its  move- 
ments, was  the  special  care  taken  by  all  men  in  office  not  to  wield  more 
power  than  had  been  distinctly  delegated  to  them  by  the  united  voice  of 
their  constituents. 

Isaac  Sears,  so  conspicuous  for  his  zeal  in  the  earlier  New  York  com- 
mittees, without  any  particular  fitness  for  leadership  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  wholly  deficient  in  judgment,  had  removed  to  New 
Haven,  where  he  raised  a  company  of  cavalry.     Becoming  incensed  with 
James  Eivington,^  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Gazetteer  (published  since 

'  New  York  in  the  Revolution,  84,  85.  John  Morin  Scott  was  born  in  New  York  in  1730, 
and  graduated  at  Yula  College  in  1746  ;  he  afterwards  studied  law  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  memboi'S  of  the  New  York  bar,  where  many  of  the  ablest  minds  of  Aniprica  were  then 
prftotieing.  He  was  appointed  a  Brigadier-General  in  June,  1776,  and  was  engiiged  in  the 
battle  ot  Long  Island.  In  March,  1777,  he  left  the  military  service  to  become  Secretary  of 
the  Stale  of  New  York.  In  1782  and  1783  he  serred  in  the  Continental  Congress.  He  died 
in  1784  in  New  York. 

''  Journal  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  197. 

'  Jamifa  Eivington,  printer  and  bookseller  in  New  York  during  the  Revolution,  was  a  man 
of  fifty  (born  in  London,  1724),  possessing  talent,  fine  manners,  and  much  general  information. 
In  May,  1776,  he  was  placed  in  confinement  by  order  of  Congress  for  his  attacks  npon  the 
patriots,  to  which  body  he  applied  for  release,  declaring  "  that,  however  wrong  and  mistaken 
he  may  have  been  in  his  opinions,  he  alwaya  meant  openly  and  honestly  to  do  his  duty 
asascrvantofthepublie,"  In  1777  he  resumed  the  pnblieation  of  Ma  paper  ;  bat  in  1781, 
when  British  success  looked  doubtful,  he  turned  spy,  and  furnished  Washington  important 
information ;  thus,  when  New  York  was  evacuated  he  I'emained  in  the  city,  where  he  died 
in  1802. 
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1773)  for  his  severe  stncturcs  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Americans,  he, 
uninHouu(,ed  swooped  down  upon  New  York  City  with  seventy-five 
mounted  men  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  destroyed  Kivinj;ton's  printiug- 
piess  and  other  apparatus,  caiTyiny  off  the  types,  which  were  converted 
into  bullets  ItWdS  a  riotous  pi'oceeding,  universally  condemned  by  the 
citizens  ot  the  (.ity,  and  met  the  rank  disai)proval  of  the  Committee  of 
Saf  ty  I  1  la  i  t  w  thj  f  au  lit  d  people  to  attempt  "  to 
I     n  th    f      1   n    f  th    P 

Wthth  [}  hf  t  N  Ikre  re  and  more  clieerless. 
Sm      ly      tl     d     i    t  I     t.  1     1      tu  n   1  t    their  homes.     An  omi- 

1 1    1  I      1       ty  h  th       ty     Governor  Tryon  was 

t«  I  1  y  1  oun  1  fron  t  n  t  t  m  n  the  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
but  tl   y       re    mp  teut  to  tl     p  uferred  upon  them  by 

tb  k  u  ot  England  n  n  th  mall  t  ]  t  dars.  Help  was  daily 
e  pe  t  d  u  I  tl  y  u  1  d  am  n  the  el  as  they  contemplated  the 
ea.  y     n  lu    t    f  tl     n   t    pol     w  tb  tl  11  Britain's  army.     Why 

tl      lib     olu  nn^tasa]     bin 

0         In       ac    s     th     wate     and  w      1   11  see   that   Harrington's 
t  n  ate     f  E    lau  1     n  1  tary   tren  th  rre  t.     When  the  tidings 

f  lb    I  ttl     f  r     k     H  U  1     u  sed    t  Wl  itchall  the  lords  wei-e 

t    tl   1  by  th    1  3a    f  a  j    fti    rs    tl  e  k  u     emarked,  with  arrc^nt 

n  p  re  tl  1 1  ul  1  b  tw  tj  tl  s,  1  1  Hers  in  America  befoi'c 
spring.  Bairmgton  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  no  such 
number  could  lie  raised.  George  III.  at  once  made  effoi-ta  to  secure 
troops  from  the  continent  of  Euitipe,  sending  agents  to  Hanover,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Russia.  The  astute  Vergenues  could  hardly  convince 
himself  that  England's  statesman  would  miss  the  means,  so  apparent 
to  him,  of  pacifying  America,  although  he  unhesitatingly  pronounced 
Geor^'^  111-  I'h^  most  obstinate  king  alive,  and  as  weak  as  Charles  I. 
But  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  doubts  when  he  read  the  king's  proc- 
lamation against  the  Colonies,  which  reached  America  in  November. 
The  Empress  of  Russia  returned  a  sarcastic  negative  answer  when  invited 
to  ship  twenty  thousand  men  across  the  Atlantic  to  serve  under  British 
command ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  turn  for  aid  to  the  smaller  princes 
of  Germany. 

While  England  was  quivering  from  center  to  circumference  with  the 
beat  of  the  discussions  over  the  injudicious  and  apparently  impractica- 
ble schemes  of  her  monarch,  which  half  the  kingdom  believed  fraught 
with  disgrace,  Washington,  acting  under  a  promiscuous  executive,  was 
making  a  herculean  endeavor  to  organize  a  regular  army  and  a  military 
system  from  the  disconnected  material  arouud  Boston.     Erelong  it  wa*~>  i 
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discovered  that  Carleton,  tlie  British  jjovoriior  of  Canadii,  wiis  cnlistiny 
the  French  peud'i.uti'y  in  iiu  expeilitiou  to  recover  Ticonderc^a,  itiid  also 
instigating  the  uortbern  sav^es  to  take  u])  the  hatchet  gainst  New  York 
and  New  England.  Tliese  movements  decided  the  Continental  Congress 
to  occupy  that  Province  as  an  act  of  self-defense.  The  command  of  the 
perilous  enterprise  was  assigned  tt>  the  two  New  York  genei'itls,  Schuyler 
and  Montgomery. 

Philip  Schuyler  was  forty-two  years  of  age  when  lie  thus  aj)peared 
conspicuously  before  the  world.  He  was  bom  to  opulenc«,  inlierited  the 
masterly  traits  of  an  ancestry  which  for  three  genenitions  had  been 
foremost  in  piomoting  the  welfare  and  development  of  New  York,  was 
a  natural  as  well  as  a  trained  mathematician,  was  familiar  with  mili- 
tary engineering,  having  served  in  an  important  depiituient  of  the 
army  during  the  French  War,  was  well  versed  in  finance  and  political 
economy,  and  was  a  thorough  scholar  in  the  French  language ;  he  was 
personally  proud,  self-poised,  high-spirited,  impatient  of  undeserved  criti- 
cism, bnt  superior  to  envy  of  any  description,  and  one  of  tlie  most  un- 
pretentious and  generous  of  men.  His  mother  was  the  beautiful  Cor- 
nelia Van  Uortlandt,  a  lady  of  great  force  of  character,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Hon.  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  and  Gertrude  Schnyler,  so 
interesting  from  their  political  consequence  and  social  consideration  in 
an  earlier  decade  of  our  history.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  earnest 
advocates  of  iiliei-ty  in  the  New  York  Assembly ;  his  well-balanced  mind 
had  acted  a  faitlifnl  part  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  in  the  later 
councils  of  the  Province ;  and  from  the  first  he  libei'ally  pledged  his  own 
personal  credit  for  the  public  wants.  He  repaired  at  once  to  his  charm- 
ing home  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Upper  Hudson,*  a  great,  elegant,  old-fash- 
ioned family  mansion,  half  hidden  among  ancestral  trees,  and  surrounded 
by  gardens,  fruit-orchards,  and  broad,  highly  cultivated  acres,  and  after  a 
brief  visit  turneil  his  face  warward.  At  Ticondei-oga  his  duty  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Washington  at  Cambridge,  —  the  raising,  oiganizing,  equip- 
ping, provisioning,  and  paying  of  men  from  an  uncertain  and  scarcely 
founded  treasury ;  and  tlie  obstacles  and  the  dangers  were  much  greater, 
from  his  proximity  to  the  hostile  element  hovering  about  Johnson  Hall, 
and  the  totally  unprotected  condition  of  the  region  of  the  Hudson ;  and 
the  New  England  soldiers  at  the  post,  as  well  as  those  that  came  after- 
wards, were  volunteers  mostly  from  the  farms,  undisciplined,  and  holding 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  the  subordinate  officers,  and  quite  as  much 
inclined  to  dictate  as  to  obey. 

Richard  Montgomery,  from  the  old  Scotch-Irish  nobility,  bom  at  Con- 


it  Saratoga,  inherited  from  ai 
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way  House,  near  liaiihoe,  Ireland,  was  a,  laureled  wan'ior,  although  but 
thirty-eiyht  years  ut'  aj,'e.  He  entered  the  English  army  while  quite  young, 
and  distiijguished  himself  with  Wolfe  in  the  hrilliaut  conquests  of  the 
French  War.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Barre,  and  well  known  per- 
sonally to  Kdniuud  Kurke,  Fox,  and  other  English  statesmen,  and  he 

had  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the 
coluiiists  in  five  im- 
portant military  cani- 
p.iiy;ns  He  liad  re- 
tu  ed  fi*om  the  service 
and  some  time  since 
taken  up  his  abode 
m  New  York,  pur- 
chasing a  liirge  prop- 
erty on  the  Hudson. 
Ill  married  Janet 
LiMutjston,  daughter 
I  Tudge  Robert  K. 
Li\  in^ston — whowas 
iceustomed  to  say  that 
if  American  liberty 
;  tilled  to  be  main- 
tained, he  would  re- 
move with  his  family 
to  Switzerland,  as  the 
only  free  countrj'  in 
the  world  —  and  sister  of  the  future  chancellor,  then  one  of  the  important 
members  of  the  Continental  Congre,ss.  It  was  this  lady's  great^raodfatber, 
Robert  Livingston,  who  figured  so  prominently  for  half  a  century  in  the 
public  affairs  of  New  York,  ami  her  grandfather,  Robert  Livingston,  who 
prophecied  for  years  tJie  coming  conflict  with  England,  and  on  bis  death- 
bed, in  1775,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  watching  with  keen  intere^at  the  re- 
sults of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  confidently  predicted  America's  indepen- 
dence ;  and  in  her  veins  also  coursed  the  republican  blood  of  the  Schuylers 
and  Beekmans.  From  a  domestic  circle  which  had  for  its  inheritance  an 
infusion  of  lofty  sentiment  in  harmony  with  the  appeals  for  justice  from 
a  Parliamentary  minority  of  the  choicest  and  greatest  of  the  realm  of 
England,  Montgomery  had  been  summoned  to  represent  Duchesa  County 
in  the  New  York  Congress.  His  great  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  in- 
stantly found  recognition.  His  sound  iudgment  was  valued  as  it  deserved, 
•^  ^  ^     ^  I  lo&tod  fry 
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aud  his  promptness  in  action  and  decision  of  uliiinicter  inspired  lieixiic 
confidence. 

He  was  regained  witli  pride  and  affection  as,  liiddiug  iutieu  to  liis  lovely 
home  and  I'ecently  wedded  joys,  he  turned  liis  tiice  toward  tlie  uiiinvitiiif; 
northern  frontiers.  His  figure  even  now  stands  out  throiiyli  tlie  niista  of 
a  century  in  living  colors,  —  tall,  of  fine  military  presence,  of  graceful  ad- 
dress, with  a  bright  magnetic  face,  winning  manners,  and  the  bearing  of 
a  prince.  His  wife  accompanied  him  to  Saratc^ga,  where  tliey  parted  — 
forever. 

Events  soon  proved  the  wisdom  of  attempting  the  conquest  of  Canaila 
as  a  safeguard  against  Indian  hostilities,  and  pivparatious  were  pushed 
with  vigor.  Schuyler,  who  knew  all  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  civil- 
ized and  savage,  went  to  Albany  to  use  his  influence  with  some  of  the 
warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  there  assemble)! ;  but  a  despatch  from  Wash- 
ington hurried  him  again  to  Ticonderi^ga,  He  ftjund  Montgomery,  who 
had  also  caught  the  warning  note  from  the  commander-in-chief,  already 
mi  route  over  Lake  Champlain.  Schuyler  was  stricken  down  with  a 
bilious  fever,  which  did  not.  however,  prevent  his  journeying  three  days 
in  a  covered  batteau,  overtaking  Montgomery  and  party.  But  his  illness 
became  so  serious  that  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  chief  command 
to  Montgomery  and  return  to  Ticonderoga. 

The  details  of  this  expedition  are  among  the  most  remarkable  and 
romantic  of  the  Eevolutionary  contest.  The  way  bristled  with  difficulties, 
roads  and  bridges  were  among  the  modern  conveniences  of  the  future,  the 
munitions  of  war  were  insufficient,  food  was  scarce  and  of  the  poorest 
quality,  and  the  common  troops  were  full  of  the  inquisitiveness  and  self- 
direction  of  civil  lifa  Montgomery  was  much  better  able  to  manage  the 
New  York  than  the  New  England  soldiers,  as  his  authority  depended 
chiefly  upon  his  personal  influence  and  powei-s  of  persuasion  ;  of  tlie  lat- 
ter he  said,  "  They  are  the  worst  stuff  imaginable  for  fighting ;  there  is  so ' 
much  equality  amoug  them  that  the  privates  are  all  generals,  but  not 
soldiers."  And  yet  with  a  force  of  one  thousand  men  Montgomery  cap- 
tured, the  fort  at  Chamblee  and  the  post  of  St.  John's,^  proceeded  to 
Montreal,*  and  leaving  General  Wooster  in  command  of  that  town,  led  his 
gallant  little  army  to  the  very  walls  of  Quebec. 

'  Colonel  Mariiins  Willett  ot  New  York  was  left  in  commnnd  of  tha  fort  ot  St.  John's. 

'  Montgomery  wrote  to  hU  wife,  November  24:  "Ths  oHier  day  General  Prescott  was  so 
obliging  as  to  KHniiniier  liiniself  and  fourteen  or  fiftet-'n  land  otficerB,  with  above  one  hundi^ed 
men,  besidus  sen  oHiccrs  anil  sailors,  prisonerB  of  war.  1  liliiali  for  Hia  Majenty's  troops  I 
Such  an  instance  of  base  poltrooneiy  I  never  met  with  !  And  alt  because  we  bad  a  half  a, 
dozen  eannon  on  the  bank  of  the  river  to  aniioy  him  in  liis  retreat.  The  Governor  [Carletoii] 
escaped  —  more,  's  the  pity  !    Prescott,  nevertheless,  is  a  prize," 
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During  his  triumphal  progress  Benedict  Arnold,  with  rare  boldness  aud 
persistence,  conducted  a  detachment  of  Washington's  army  through  a 
trackless  wilderness  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles,  where  for  thirty-two 
days  they  saw  no  trace  of  tlie  presence  of  human  heings.  Their  provisions 
fell  short  towards  the  last,  so  that  it  is  said  some  of  tlie  men  ate  their  d<^, 
cartoueh-hoxes,  breeches,  and  shoes.  They  appeared,  after  losing  abont 
half  their  number,  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec ;  an  apparition  which 
so  startled  the  Canadians  that,  had  boats  been  obtainable,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Quebec  would  have  capitulated  at  the  first  demand  without  a 
stru^le.  Aaron  Burr,  a  mere  stripling,  was  of  this  party,  and  was  chosen 
by  Arnold  to  communicate  his  presence  to  Montgomery,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  distant,  in  Montreal.  In  the  garb  of  a  j^riest,  and  mak- 
ing use  of  his  Latin  and  French,  Burr  obtained  a  trusty  guide  and  one  of 
the  rude  wagons  of  the  country,  and  from  one  religious  family  to  another 
was  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  destination.  Montgomery  was  so  charmed 
with  his  successful  daring,  that  he  at  once  made  him  his  aide-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  captain. 

It  was  ou  the  3d  of  December  that  Montgomery  made  a  junction  with 
Arnold,'  and  soon  decided  to  carry  Quebec  by  storm.     His  reasons 
were  twofold :  he  was  unprovided  with  the  means  for  a  siege,  and 
the  term  of  the  enlistment  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  troops  would  ex- 
pire with  the  year.    Whatever  was  done  must  be  concentrated  within  the 
month  of  December. 

It  was  on  the  30th,  while  but  a  few  more  hours  of  the  old  year  re- 
mained, that  the  order  was  given.  The  principal  attacks  were 
conducted  by  Montgomery  aud  Arnold  in  person.  Colonel  James 
Livingston,  a  New-Yorker  who  had  for  some  time  lived  in  Canada,  was 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  Canadian  auxiliaries  which  he  had  himself 
raised,  aud  was  sent,  with  his  command,  to  St.  John's  Gate  to  disti'act 
attention,  while  another  party  under  Brown  was  to  feign  a  movement 
on  Cape  Diamond.  Arnold,  leading  twice  as  many  men  as  Montgomery, 
reached  the  Palace  Gate,  where  in  the  first  fierce  encounter  he  was  dis- 
abled by  a  wound  in  the  leg  and  carried  from  the  field.  Captain-Lamb, 
with  his  New  York  artillery,  fought  in  this  division,  Lamb  himself  being 

•  Montsomery's  last  letfar  to  his  wife  was  written  December  5.  Hb  says  ;  "  I  suppose 
long  ere  this  we  lia,ve  furnisheil  the  folks  of  the  United  ColonieK  with  Riihjfct -matter  of  coa- 
Teraation.  1  shoHld  like  to  see  the  long  fauta  of  my  Tttry  friends.  I  fancy  that  they  look  a 
little  cast  down,  and  that  the  Whig  ladies  triumpfi  most  unmercifully. 

"The  weather  continues  so  gentle  that  we  have  heen  able,  at  this  late  season,  to  get  down 
[the  St.  Lawrence]  by  water  with  our  artillerj'.     They  are  a  good  dfal  alarmed  in  town 

[Quebec],  and  with  some  reason I  wUh  it  were  well  over  with  all  my  heart,  and  sigh 

for  home  like  a  New  Englander.' 
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wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Montgomery  reserved  for  his  own  party 
New  York  men,  and  in  the  blackness  of  the  night,  and  through  a  bhnd- 
ing  storm  of  wind,  snow,  and  bail,  led  them,  Indian  file,  to  Wolfe's  Cove, 
from  which  they  were  seen  in  full  itiaruh  at  early  dawu.  And  ever  by 
the  side  of  the  princely  commander  was  the  diuiinntive  and  boyish  Aaron 
Burr.  They  passed  the  first  barriei',  and  were  about  to  storm  the  second, 
when  within  fifty  yards  of  the  cannon,  Montgomery  exclaimed,  "  Men  of 
New  York,  you  will  not  fear  to  follow  where  your  genera!  leads ;  push  on, 
brave  boys,  Quebec  is  ours  ! "  and  almost  instantly  fell.  And  with  his 
hfe  the  soul  of  the  expedition  departed. 

Foes  and  friends  alike  paid  a  tribute  to  his  worth.  Barr(5  wept  pro- 
fusely when  he  heard  of  his  death.  Burke  proclaimed  him  a  hero  who  in 
one  campaign  had  conquered  two  thirds  of  Canada.  "  Cm'se  on  his  vir- 
tues," said  North ;  "  they  've  undone  his  country ! "  Governor  Carleton, 
with  all  his  officers,  civil  and  military,  in  Quebec,  buried  him  with  the 
honors  of  war.^  Congress  passed  resolutions  of  sorrow  and  grateful  re- 
membrance ;  and  all  America  was  in  tears. 

Quebec,  the  strongest  fortified  city  in  America,  with  a  gaiTison  of  twice 
the  number  of  the  besiegers,  was  not  conquered,  but  the  heroic  endeavor 
created  an  impression  throughout  the  world  that  America  was  in  earnest 

1  The  «mains  of  Montgomery  were  removed  forty-three  years  aflerward,  in  coinplitinoe  with 
a  speeial  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  placed  beneath  the  portieo  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  New  York 
City,  where  a.  luonuinent  had  been  crectol  to  hia  mcniory  by  ui-der  o(  L'oogresa.  By  request 
of  Mrs.  Moutgoinery,  tbt  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Do  Witt  Clinton,  eoinmiaaioned 
Lewis  Livingston,  the  son  of  Ed«arJ  Livingston,  to  condiiet  the  wremonies  of  renioval, 
which  nele  on  a  most  brilliant  scale,  such  voluntary  honors  indeed  as  were  never  before  paid 
to  the  memory  of  an  individual  by  a  republic. 

The  only  original  portrait  of  MonCj(omery  (of  which  the  sketch  is  a  copy)  is  at  Montgomery 
Place  on  the  Hudson.  It  was  sent  to  Mrs.  Montgomery  by  Lady  Ranelagh,  the  sister  of  the 
General,  shortly  after  his  death,  having  been  painted  in  Europe  when  the  young  hero  was 
about  twenty-five.  He  left  no  descendants.  His  will,  made  at  Crown  Point,  August  30, 
1776,  ia  still  in  existence,  though  the  paper  is  yellow  and  worn  with  its  hundred  years,  and 
It  bears  the  well-known  signature  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

1776. 

January  -  July. 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  Nf.w  Yeak.  —  Nkw  Yoiik  AcirvE,  nrr  Cautioi-s.  —  Goyr.uM.u  Fi;.\nki,in  of  New 

Je]'.SEY  in  CuSTOHY.  —  BURNINIi  OF  ?ORTLANll,    MAIKE.  —  lillLlNlNC  u¥    NoWFOLK,  VlB- 

GiNiA.  —  Families  diviueh  and  Fribnds  at  Enmity.  —  New  Youk  uisarms  the 
ToniEs  ON  LoNR  Island.  —  The  Pamphlet  "Common  Sensij." — SibJohn  Johnson 

SUUUF.NDELIS    TO    SciHUVLEH.  —  Lee's    ABKIVAL    IN   NBW   YOBK.  —  GENERAL  CLISTON'S 

Ar.iiivAL  IN  New  Yobk.  — Thb  Panic.  —  Lord  Stibuno  in  Command  or  New  York. 
— Gbnehal  Israkl  Putnam.  — Escape  op  Hon.  Johk  Watts.  —  Fortifications. — 
Tub  Britd-ii  Army  driven  from  Bostos.  —  Washinqton  transfers  thb  Ambricab 
Ahmy  to  New  York.  —  Silas  Dbanb  sent  to  thb  Frf.nch  Kiko  fob  Help,  — Cana- 
da's Commissioners. —The  Third  New  Yorr  Congrkss. — Albxasdbr  Hamilton. 

ThF,  COKSPIHACY.  —  KlOTS  AND  DiSTUHBANCES.  ^  BftlTISlI  FlEET  OFF  SaNDY  HoOK.  — 

Governor  William  Livingston.  —  Liberty  Hall.  —  Thb  Continental  Congress.  — 
Declaration  of  American  Isdependbncb. 

THE  Opening  of  the  year  1776,  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  remark- 
ahle  years  for  its  seq^nence  of  civil  wonders  in  tlie  history  of  the 
world,  was  depressing  in  the  extreme.  The  social  observances  of  New 
Year's  day  in  New  York  City  for  the  first  time  in  a  century  and  a  half 
were  omitted,  save  in  a  few  isolated  cases  where  the  ladies  of  the  house- 
hold welcomed  family  friends  without  ceremony.  A  storm  of  wind,  sleet, 
and  rain  terminated  towards  evening  in  a  light  fall  of  snow.  The  streets 
were  descTted,  and  the  portentous  clouds  seemed  to  close  about  the  very 
roofs  and  chimneys.  The  mind  of  the  people  was  strained  and  apprehen- 
sive, the  more  so  because  of  the  undefined  nature  of  the  new  life  upon 
which  they  were  entering.  There  was  nothing  fictitious  or  deceptive 
in  the  freshly  awakened  impulses  and  activities,  but  the  step  from  the 
past  into  the  untried  future  was  creative  of  the  most  extraordinary  sensa- 
tions. 

Clinton  was  confidently  expected  from  Boston.  The  metropolis  was 
barren  of  defenses.  The  Bay  of  New  York  was  already  controlled  by  the 
British  men-of-war ;  also  the  East  River,  and  the  Hudson  River  beIovt->  , 
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the  Highlands.  And  neither  Long  Island  nor  Staten  Island  could  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  British  troops  upon  their  soil.  The  possession  of 
Long  Island  was  virtually  the  command  of  Manhattan  Island. 

The  proceedings  of  the  New  York  Congress  were  with  closed  doors ; 
none  but  members,  all  of  whom  were  pledged  to  secrecy,  were  permitted 
to  take  copies  of  the  minutes.  The  intention  was  to  publish  at  the  close 
of  each  session  such  of  the  acts  as  were  not  voted  by  the  counties  to  be 
of  a  secret  or  unimportant  nature,  but  the  journal  was  not  printed  iintil 
1842.  In  the  gathering  together  of  war  materials  this  body  was  indus- 
trious from  the  first.  They  advised  Washington  from  time  to  time  of 
things  taken  from  the  king's  stores,  as,  for  instance : 

"In  a  private  room  in  the  lower  barracks  some  twenty  cart-loads  of  soldiers' 
sheets,  blankets,  shirts,  and  a  box  of  fine  lint ;  in  John  Gilbert's  store  ten 
hogsheads  of  empty  cartridges,  and  some  tweiity-four-poundors ;  in  a  private 
room  in  upper  liarracks  near  Liberty-Pole  about  six  cart-loads  of  different  kinds 
of  medicines ;  and  in  Isaac  Sears'  old  store  one  hundred  and  thirty  boxes  of 
tallow  candles,  aiid  a  lot  of  soldiers'  sheets  and  blankets." ' 

And  they  were  frequently  under  orders  from  the  Continental  Congress 
to  procure  flour  and  other  necessaries  "  in  the  most  private  manner  possi- 
ble "  for  the  various  divisions  of  the  army. 

In  New  Jersey  a  self-organized  government  acted,  as  in  New  Yoi'k, 
side  by  side  with  that  of  the  king  during  the  greater  part  of  1775.  Gov- 
ernor Franklin,  who  had  for  a  dozen  years  been  useful  and  honored  as  an 
executive,*  sympathized  with  the  power  which  had  given  and  could  take 
away  his  means  of  living.  In  September  he  suspended  Lord  Stirling 
from  his  Council  for  having  accepted  a  military  appointment  under  the 
Continental  Congress.  He  prorogued  the  legislature  which  convened 
December  6,  until  January  3,  1776,  and  it  never  reassembled  ;  thus  ter- 
minated the  Provincial  Legislature  of  New  Jersey.  He  wrote  to  Dart- 
mouth :  — 

"  My  situation  is  indeed  particidar  and  not  a  little  difficult,  having  no  more 
than  one  among  the  principal  officers  of  government  to  whom  I  can,  even  now, 
speak  confidently  on  public  aifaira." 

This  communication  was  intercepted  January  6,  by  Lord  Stirling,  which 
resulted  in  a  guard  being  placed  at  the  gate  of  his  residence  to  prevent  his 
escape  from  the  province ;  and  his  subsequent  arrest  and  imprisonment" 

1   Waahinglim's  CoTTesptrndevee  in,  Omgreasional  Library.     Washington,  D.  C. 

=  See  Vol.  I.  p.  705. 

'  fiovemor  FranMin  wafl  confined  in  Connecticut  in  charge  of  Govarnor  Trumbull.  In 
Novemher,  1778,  he  wns  exchanged,  and  came  to  Nnw  York,  where  he  resided  four  ytars,  and 
foiiniied  and  presided  over  a  Refugee  Club.      He  i-etimd  to  Kngkiid  at  the  close  of  tho 
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Dr.  Franklin  felt  most  kconly  the  defection  of  his  son.  It  was  a  strange 
coincidence  tliat  Williain  Temple  Franklin,^  the  only  son  of  Governor 
Franklin,  adhering  to  the  cause  of  America,  should  also  have  been  lost  to 
his  father. 

Family  histories  tlisclose  many  painful  characteristics  of  the  gi-eat  strug- 
gle. Fathers  and  mothers  were  doomed  to  see  their  children  at  open 
variance.  Wives  beheld  in  agony  their  husbands  armed  with  weapons 
that  were  to  be  used  f^ainst  their  own  blood.  Friends,  between  whom 
no  shadow  of  dissension  had  ever  existed,  ranged  themselves  under  differ- 
eut  banners.  New  Jersey,  with  less  of  foreign  commerce  and  inland 
traffic  to  employ  her  youth  than  many  of  the  other  Colonies,  had  courted 
government  oflices  and  the  naval  and  military  semee  of  England.  Ever 
since  the  time  of  the  original  Lords  Proprietors,  many  of  her  sons  bad 
been  educated  in  Euroi>G,  involving  associations  which  often  resulted  in 
marriages  into  foreign  families ;  while  similar  unions  had  occurred  be- 
tween the  officers  of  the  royal  regiments  sent  to  America  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  New  Jersey.  Tlius,  independent  of  pecuniary  considerations  and 
conscientious  adherence  to  the  oaths  of  office  and  dependence,  personal 
and  domestic  happiness  were  jeopardized  on  every  hand.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  so  many  valuable  men  became  distinguished  as  Tories,  but  that 
their  number  should  have  been  so  far  exceeded  by  the  resolute  spirits 
pushed  to  the  front  by  the  concussion  of  ethereal  forces. 

The  impending  invasion  of  New  York  City  caused  its  inhabitants  to 
seek  asylums  in  the  country  in  every  dii-ection,  particularly  in  New  Jer- 
sey, which  aroused  the  New  Jersey  Congress  into  the  passing  of  an  oi-di- 
nance  to  repress  the  influx,  "  it  being  unknown  upon  what  principles  such 
removals  were  occasioned,"  —  whether  to  escape  ministeiial  oppression 
or  the  resentment  of  an  injured  community,  —  and  all  persons  coming 
from  New  York  with  the  design  of  residing  in  New  Jersey  were  re- 
quired to  produce  a  permit  from  the  comnnttee  of  their  precinct ;  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  be  themselves  returned  immediately  from  whence  they  came. 
The  whole  power  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey  was  exercised  by  this 
self- constituted  body,  which  assumed  control  over  its  funds  and  directed 
its  physical  energies. 

The  animosity  which  burst  into  a  blaze  between  those  for  and  against 
kingly  rule  was  of  the  most  serious  character.  Language  was  ransacked 
for  forms  of  speech  with  which  to  express  the  abhorrence  each  felt  for 
the  other.  The  old  saying  became  current,  "  though  we  are  commanded 
to  forgive  our  enemies,  we  are  nowhere  commanded  to  forgive  our  friends." 


rrinipic  frarikliii  n^siilpcl  in  Fntiiic,  liocFiiiir  tlio  liiogrnyiher  of  ilia  grandfcitber, 
'aris.  May  25,  1823. 
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Every  week  bmiiglit  news  wliicli  intensified  tlie  bitterness.  The  ninior 
ttiat  generjil  orders  liiul  been  issued  by  tlie  British  Alinistiy  t-o  burn  all 
tlie  seaport  towns  of  America  (though  witliont  fou  nil  fit  ion)  Wiis  believetl 
by  tliousimda ;  antl,  as  if  in  confirmation  of  the  sUirtliiig  story,  Norfolk, 
the  best  town  in  Virginia,  tlie  oldest  and  most  loynl  colony  of  Englftml, 
was  burned  and  laid  waste  by  Lord  l>unniore,  the  Iloyal  governor  who  liatl 
been  driven  from  that  province.  This  following  in  the  immediate  wake 
of  the  wanton  bombanlnient  and  burning  of  Portland,  Maine,  by  a  Uritiah 
man-of-war,  lashed  the  American  heart  into  a  fury  of  antipatliy  which  it 
required  two  entire  generations  to  eradicate.  "  I  ciin  m>  longer  join  iu 
the  petitions  of  our  worthy  pastor  for  reconciliation,"  wrote  Afra  Athims, 
tJic  most  gifted  woman  of  the  period.  FranJilin,  returning  from  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  ha<l  been  sent  on  an  inijMU'tiint  mission  t»  Washington, 
jipiiearcd  before  Congress  in  a  stem  mood.  He  hiwl  recently  written  to 
]  >r.  I'riestley  that  humorous  summing  of  the  gnuid  I'e.sidt  of  tJic  first  cam- 
psiigii  which  was  a  standing  paragiui>h  in  the  newspajiers  for  years : 
"ISritain,  at  the  expense  of  three  millions,  has  killed  one  huudn3d  and 
fift)  Yankees  this  campaign,  wliich  is  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  bead, 
ai  d  at  B  i  kei'  Hill  she  gained  a  mile  of  ground,  half  of  wliich  she  lost 
ig  m  bj  taking  post  on  Ploughed  Hill.  During  the  same  time  sixty 
tlo  san^  children  liave  been  bom  in  America.  From  these  data  Dr. 
1  ICC  s  mathematical  head  will  easily  calculate  the  time  and  expense  ne- 
cc.-i.sary  to  kill  u^  all,  and  conquer  our  whole  territory."  But  it  was  a 
long  time  before  Franklin  could  pen  any  more  jokes  upon  the  war.  He 
was  I'ully  prejKired  r«ow  to  go  to  all  leugClis  in  opposition  to  England. 

The  New  York  Congress  appealed  to  the  Continental  Congress  for  a 
military  force  to  disami  every  man  on  Long  Island  who  voted  adversely 
to  their  existence  as  a  body,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  William  Liv- 
ingston, John  Jay,  and  Samuel  Adams  reported  promptly  and  favorably. 
Eidl  authority  was  invested  in  the  New  York  Congress  to  direct  and  con- 
trol the  troops  employed  in  this  delicate  service,  which  was  assigned  to 
Jerseymen  under  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Nathaniel  Heard,  assisted 
by  LokI  Stirling's  battalion,  and  which  was  accomplished  before  the  end 
of  January. 

Meanwhile  a  tittle  jmmphlet  of  thirty  pages,  penned  by  a  literaty  ad- 
venturer unknown  to  fame,  who  had  been  hut  a  year  in  this  coun- 
try, and  entitled  "  Common  Sense  "  by  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia, 
electrified  the  whole  continent.  Thomas  PaJne  had  the  genius  to  con- 
dense into  vivid  expression  the  pilitical  doctrines  of  George  Fox,  William 
Pi'ini,  Turgot,  Adam  Smith,  Franklin,  and  Jeflerson,  and  the  press  of 
Peiiii.^vlvauia  placed  it  before  the  people.     It  was  a  startling  success.  /->  i 
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It  fell  into  everybody's  liantls.     Edition  after  edition  was  sold.     It  is  not 
dull  readiny  even  now.     Of  the  grave  point  at  issue  it  said  i  — 

"  The  aun  never  shono  on  u  cause  of  greiiter  worth.  'T  is  not  the  allair  of  a 
city,  a  country,  iv  iirovineu,  or  a  kingdom,  Itut  of  a,  continent,  of  at  least  one  eighth 
part  of  the  habitable  globi;.  "i"  is  not  the  couuern  of  a  day,  a  year,  an  .ij,'e ; 
posterity  are  virtually  involved  in  it  even  to  the  end  of  time." 

Its  reasoning  was  that  Europe  and  not  Euyland  was  the  j>arent  country 
of  Anieriea.  Tliis  idea  stnick  deep  into  the  heart  of  New  York,  where 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  not  of  English  descent,  its  claim 
was  that  thi^i  continent  could  not  reap  a  single  advantage  by  eoiinection 
■with  Grer.t  Britain;  that  its  business  could  not  l)e  managed  with  any 
degree  of  <"/--uvenieiice  by  a  power  so  distant,  and  so  very  ignorant  ol'  its 
geograj'tiy  and  resources. 

"  rViero  ia  sonuitbiiig  absurd  in  supposing  a  continent  to  be  perpetiiidly  gov- 
erned by  an  isianil ;  in  no  instance  liath  nature  mjule  th<!  satellite  larger  than 
the  primary  planet." 

During  the  same  memorable  month  of  January  General  Schiiyier  per- 
formed a  service  for  the  country,  without  bloodshed,  which  was  of  the 
first  iniiiortance  in  its  bearing  ujion  coming  events.  New  York, 
'  the  central  and  all-important  link  in  the  coufederacy,  contained 
an  element  of  savage  power  which  occasioned  the  utmost  solicitude. 
Arms  and  ammunition  were  said  to  be  concealed  in  Tryon  County,  and 
it  was  well  underatood  that  Sir  John  Johnson  had  fortified  Johnson  Hall, 
and  gathered  about  him  his  Scotch  Highland  tenants  and  Indian  allies, 
intending  to  caiTy  fire  and  sword  along  the  valley  of  the  Moliawk.  Wliile 
Schuyler  was  deiilorir^'  the  condition  of  the  army  in  Canada,  and  entreat- 
ing for  three  thousand  men  to  reinforce  Arnold  at  Quebec,  the  Continental 
Congress,  acting  from  the  advice  of  the  New  York  Congress,  ordered  him 
to  take  measures  for  disarming  these  hostile  forces  in  the  interior  of  New 
York.  He  forthwith  hastened  from  Albany  at  the  head  of  a  Ixidy  of 
soldiers,  defying  the  wintiy  storms  and  deep  drifts  of  snow,  and  joined  hy 
Colonel  Herkimer  with  the  militia  of  Tryon  County,  marched  over  the 
frozen  bosom  of  the  Mohawk  River  and  suildenly  appeared  before  Sir 
John's  stronghold  on  the  19th  of  January.  Resistance  Wiis  hopeless,  and 
Sir  John  capitulated,  surrendering  all  weapons  of  war  and  military 
stores  in  his  possession,  ami  giving  his  parole  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  America.  On  these  conditions  he  was  granted  a  permit  to  go  as  far 
westward  in  Tryon  County  as  the  German  Flats  and  Kingsland  districts, 
and  to  every  part  of  the  colon\  southwaiil  and  eastward  of  these  districts ; 
provided  he  did  not  ■;.)  intn    my  seapoit  town.     On  the  folluwiii''  day,  ait>  i 
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tilings  Iwiiij,'  adjusted,  Schuyler  with  his  troops  in  line,  and  liis  oiKcei-s  and 
men  instructed  to  preser\'e  respectful  silence,  eondiicted  thiS  suirender  with 
gentlenijiuly  regard  to  the  feelings  of  Sir  John  iiud  his  Scottish  adheixjiits; 
Sir  John  himself  was  allowed  to  retain  a  few  favorite  family  siile-aniia, 
making  a  list  of  them.  The  whole  party  niai'ched  to  the  front,  grounded 
their  anus,  and  were  dismissed  with  timely  advice  as  to  their  conduct  to- 
wanis  America.  For  his  discreet  management  of  the  whole  affair,  Schuyler 
was  warndy  applauded  by  Congi'css,  iind  congmtulated  by  Washington. 

It  is  impossible  to  regai-d  the  wise  and  eH'ective  movements  of  New 
York  at  this  critical  junctme  hut  with  admiration.  The  adverse  iuHii- 
euces  within  her  own  territory  were  being  overcome  gnuliially,  but  with 
a  high  hand.  Governor  Tryon,  castled  on  a  British  ship  in  the  harbor, 
was  keeping  up  a  suspicious  intercoin'.9e  with  the  citizens,  and  the  com- 
mercial classes  had  little  faith  in  the  success  of  what  was  termed  the 
"  rebellion."  Eveiybody  suspected  eveiybody ;  even  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  attaehment  to  either  side  in  the  controversy  were  often  doubled. 
The  scholarly  training  of  tJie  men  who  were  conspicuous  in  the  New 
York  Congress  is  apparent  thraugh  their  intolerance  of  injustice  in  any 
form.  They  were  hopeful  amid  the  network  of  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded them,  and  displayed  a  breadth  of  vision  which  the  rash  and 
narrow-minded  bad  not  the  ability  to  perceive.  They  empowered  county 
committees  in  every  part  of  the  province  to  apprehend  all  persons  noto- 
riously disafl'ecled,  and  by  judicious  examinations  ascertain  if  they  were 
guilty  of  any  hostile  act  or  machination.  Imprisonment  or  banishment 
was  the  penalty.  Committees  thus  appointed  could  call  upon  the  militia 
at  any  moment  to  aid  them  in  the  dischaige  of  their  functions. 

Isaac  Sears,  for  his  meddling  propensities  and  unjustifiable  and  riotous 
conduct,  had  been  completely  dropped  out  of  the  New  York  councils,  and 
soured  with  chagi'in  proceeded  to  the  camp  at  Candiridge,  where  he  in- 
dustriously labored  to  convince  the  generals  of  the  army  that  New  York 
was  a  "  nest  of  tories,"  and  in  imminent  danger  fram  thenu  He  so  luis- 
repieseuted  the  chief  men  in  the  popular  movement  that  numy  of  the  New- 
Englandere  regarded  New  York  as  but  a  steii  removed  from  monarchical 
alliance.  He  obtained  the  ear  of  General  Charles  Lee,  a  highly  cultivated 
production  of  European  warfare,  who,  having  lost  the  favor  of  the  British 
ministry  and  all  chance  of  jiromotiou,  iwen  distinguished  in  the  battles 
of  Poland,  and  led  a  restless  life  generally,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  espoused  the  American  cause.  Prior  to  his  appointment  by  Con- 
gress as  major-general  he  had  been  intimate  with  Horatio  Gates,  and  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  Mouut  Vernon  ;  he  was  whimsical,  careless  and  slovenly  in 
person  and  dress,  —  for  although  be  had  associated  with  kings  and  princes  ,-..  ■ 
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lie  hud  also  ciiiiipaigiied  with  the  Mohiiwks  uud  (.'wssiwjk:^, —  and  was  always 
attended  by  a  legiou  of  de^s  that  shared  his  afiectioiis  with  his  hoi-ses, 
and  took  their  seats  by  him  at  table.  "  I  must  have  some  object  to  em- 
brace," lie  said,  misauthropieally.  "  When  I  can  he  convinced  that  men 
are  as  worthy  as  dogs,  I  shall  transfer  my  benevolence,  and  become  as 
stanch  a  philanthropist  as  the  cantling  Addison  afl'ected  to  he."^  He 
was  a  general  fault-finder  with  thoso  in  authority,  and  catching  the  notion 
from  Sears,  applied  at  once  to  Washington  for  an  order  to  proceed  to  New 
York  "  and  expel  tJie  Tories." 

Washiogton  had  not  yet  been  apprised  of  the  vigorous  measures  adopted 
by  New  York,  and  yielded  to  what  seemed  a  necessity.  He  chained  Lee 
to  eiimmunicate  with  and  act  in  concert  with  the  New  York  Congress, 
ami  himself  wriit«  asking  their  co-operation.  A  military  force  wouhl 
have  been  gladly  welcomed  had  it  been  in  command  of  au  oHiccr  who 
respected  civil  authority ;  hut  when  the  tidings  reached  the  inetropohs 
that  Lee,  witli  Sears  as  his  adjutant-general,  was  advancing  at  the  bead 
of  flfteeu  hundred  Connecticut  men,  without  so  much  as  intimating  his 
design,  the  New  York  authorities  were  filled  with  just  indignation. 
Washington  scrupulously  respected  the  civil  government  of  eacii  Colony 
as  well  as  of  congresses.  Lee  scoffed  at  it  all.  The  Committee  of  Safety 
sent  a  messenger  to  Stamford  to  ask  Lee  that  the  troops  of  Con- 
necticut might  not  pass  the  border  until  the  purpose  of  their 
coming  shoidd  be  explained,  ai^uing  that  it  was  impolitic  to  provoke 
hostilities  from  the  ships  of  war  until  the  city  was  in  a  better  condition 
of  defeuse. 

Lee  wrote  to  Washington  making  a  jest  of  the  letters  received,  calling 
them  "  wofuUy  hysterical " ;  and  he  was  careful  not  to  soothe  New 
York   in  his  reply.     The  Committee  immediately  wrote  to  the 
Coutiuentul  Congress,  who  dispatched  a  special  committee  at  once  to 
harmonize  matters.     Lee  entered  New  York,  Februaiy  4,  on  a  litter,  hav- 
ing been  attacked  with  the  gout  while  travelling  over  the  rough  winter 
roads  of  Connecticut,  and  was  irritable,  arrogant,  and  unreason- 
able.    He  conveyed  the  impression  that  his  office  was  to  conquer 
New  York  rather  than  offer  the  city  protection  from  a  foreign  foe     It 
was  a  cold  stormy  Sunday,  and  by  a  sii^lar  coincidence,  Sir  Henry 
Clinton's  squadron,  which  had  recently  sailed  mysteriously  from  Boston, 
appeared  in  the  harbor  about  the  same  hour. 

Two  hostile  forces  thus  facing  each  other  over  her  bulwarks  threw  the 
city  into  convulsions;  it  was  supposed  the  crisis  had  come,  and  that  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  would  shortly  be  deluged  with  blood.     Citizens 


I  Letters  of  Lee  to  Adams. 
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StirUng  with  one  tlioiisand  men  from  New  Jersoy,  and  the  auoboriug  of 
anotber  British  ship  in  full  view  of  the  city. 

General  Lee  aspired  to  supreme  military  jjower,  and  was  charmed  with 
the  oi)|>ortunity  of  exercising  a  separate  coniiuand  I'lijin  bis  chief;  he  . 
grew  amiable  as  the  dmigcr  iuci^eased,  and  patronizingly  conf'eri'ed  with 
tlie  N.w  York  Conmiittee  of  Sai'ety  in  I'egard  to  defensive  measures.  He 
went  out  with  L011I  Stirling  to  "  view  llie  landscape  o'er,"  and  detemnne 
npou  piiiut.s  wliere  forti  Heat  ions  would  lie  desii'able,  after  which  be  wrote 
to  Wawliington  :  "  Wliat  to  do  with  tlie  city,  I  own,  puzzles  me.  It  is  so 
encircled  with  deep  navigable  watci'S,  that  wlioever  commands  the  sea 
must  command  the  town."  He  told  the  New  York  Committee  that  "it 
was  imjxjssihle  to  make  the  place  absolutely  secui-e,"  using,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  the  jii'ecise  language  addressed. bim  when  remonstrated  with 
so  earnestly  against  the  introduction  of  New  England  soldiei'S  into  New 
York. 

It  was  no  time  now  to  waste  words.  Tbe  Committee,  in  their  anxiety 
to  delay  tbe  bombardment  of  the  metropolis  until  their  ships,  sent  privately 
for  powder,  unmolested  by  tbe  men-of-war,  should  have  returned,  and 
suitable  pre[Jiinitions  made  for  decisive  action,  used  every  ai^iment  and 
took  every  precaution  to  prevent  the  provocation  of  hostilities  prema- 
turely ;  the  situation  required  prudent  management.     No  representative 
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body  of  meu  on  the  continent  were  more  thoroughly  true  to  the  countr)' 
than  the  New  York  Congress  and  Committee  of  Safety,  a  statement 
no  one  wUl  question  alter  reading  the  simple  and  clear  record  of  tlieir 
daily  proceedings.  Their  policy,  30  much  criticised  by  their  neighbors, 
was  dictated  by  a  shrewd  regard  for  the  public  cause  as  well  as  their  un- 
doubted diity  to  care  for  a  defenseless  city  ;  and  it  proved  the  wisest  iu 
the  end-  They  bore  the  despicable  abuse  of  Isaac  Sears,  who  executed 
Lee's  orders  with  vicious  ferocity ;  the  reviliiigs  of  Waterbury,  who  de- 
clared that  "  things  would  never  go  well  unless  the  city  of  New  York 
was  crushed  down  by  the  Counecticiit  people  "  ;  and  the  inconvenience  of 
harboring  so  many  troops  from  other  States,  who  seemed  impressed  with 
the  notion  that  they  had  come  to  chastise  a  stiff-necked  city  rather  than 
to  aid  in  repelling  an  invasion ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  calling 
out  the  citizens  to  assist  in  fortifying  the  island,  who  responded  with 
wonderful  alacrity,  —  the  whole  people,  men  and  hoys  of  all  ages,  working 
with  cheerful  and  untiring  zeal.^ 

Meanwhile  Clinton  sent  for  the  Mayor,  and  expressed  much  surprise 
and  concern  at  the  distress  caused  by  his  arrival ;  which  was  merely,  he 
said,  a  short  visit  to  his  friend  Tiyon.  He  pi-ofessed  a  juvenile  love 
for  the  place,  said  no  more  troops  were  coming,  and  that  he  should 
go  away  as  soon  as  possible.^  "  If  this  is  but  a  visit  to  his  friend 
Tryon,"  writes  Lee,  "  it  is  the  most  whimsical  piece  of  civility  I  ever 
heard  of"  It  was  a  sore  trial  for  Lee  to  he  obliged  to  consult  committees 
at  every  step,  and  he  took  not  a  few  on  his  own  responsibility ;  one  of 
these  was  to  terminate  the  supplying  of  British  ships  in  the  harbor  with 
eatables.  He  wrote  to  Washington,  February  17:  "Governor Tryon  and  the 
Asia  continue  between  Nutten  and  Bedlow's  Islands.  It  has  pleased  his 
Excellency,  in  violation  of  his  compact,  to  seize  several  vessels  from  Jersey 
ladeu  with  flour.  It  has  in  return  pleased  my  Excellency  to  stop  all  provis- 
ions from  the  city,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  him,  —  a  measure  which 
has  thrown  the  Mayor,  Council,  and  Tories  into  agonies."  Lee's  course 
coufirmed  the  notions  of  Congress  in  regard  to  his  superior  military  ability, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  schemes  for  New  York  they  appointed  him  to 
the  command  of  the  newly  created  Department  of  the  South.  He  left  the 
city,  Mareh  7,  iu  the  same  critically  caustic  humor  as  when  he  came,  the 
Committee,  and  even  Washington  himself,  falling  under  the  lash  of 
his  disrespect.  Reaching  Virginia,  he  wrote  to  Washington  that 
the  members  of  the  Congress  of  New  York  were  "  angels  of  decision  when 

1  Bancrofl's  Bist.  U.  S. 

'  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  on  his  way  to  join  Admiral  Parker  in  liia  movements  on  Soutli 
Carolina. 
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compared  with  the  Committee  of  Safety  assembled  at  Williamsbui^^  "  Hci 
wrote  furthermore  in  regard  to  the  situation  of  affairs,  which  illustrates 
forcibly  the  difficulties  encountered  in  every  part  of  America  during  this 
period  of  suspense  :  "  I  am  like  a  Aog  in  a  dancing-school ;  I  know  not 
where  to  turn  myself,  where  to  fix  myself.  The  cireinnstauces  of  the 
country  intersected  with  navigable  rivers,  the  uncertainty  of  the  enemy's 
designs  and  motions,  who  cau  fly  in  an  instant  to  any  spot  they  choose 
with  their  canvas  wings,  thraw  me,  or  would  throw  Julius  Ca-sar,  into  this 
inevitable  dilemma ;  I  may  possibly  he  in  the  North,  when,  as  Richard 
says,  I  should  serve  my  sovereign  in  the  West.  I  can  only  act  from  sur- 
mise, and  have  a  veiy  good  chance  of  surmising  wrong." 

Lee's  predictions  that  New  York  would  go  *'  into  hysterics  "  at  his  de- 
parture were  not  realiiied.  Lord  Stilling  remained  in  temporary  com- 
mand, and  pushed  the  defenses  of  the  cit>  already  projecteil  as  rapidly  as 
resources  permittetl.  He  w  is  an  energetic  and  conspicuous  officer,  and 
with  family  interests  and  connectif  ns  tn  every  side,  was  stimulated  to  the 
utmost  effort.  A  letter  writt<,n  n  the  12th  furnishes  a  faint  glimmer  of 
light  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  way  f  preparation  aside  from  earth- 
works and  the  sinking  of  batteries  into  celKrs :  — 

"  At  New  York  we  have  a  founder  who  has  already  cast  14  or  15  excellent 
brass  field  pieces.  We  have  a  foundry  for  iron  ordnance,  from  24-pounders  to 
swivels.  As  to  iron  shot,  we  have  plenty,  and,  on  a  pinch,  could  supply  tho 
whole  world  ;  and  as  for  small  arras,  we  are  not  at  the  least  loss,  except  for  the 
locks,  in  which  brancJi  there  will  soon  he  a  great  number  of  liands  employed. 
The  means  made  use  of  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  has  met  with 
the  desired  success ;  so  that  the  women  make  it  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
From  the  various  accounts,  we  shall  by  midsummer  have  30  or  40  tons,  or  more, 
of  our  own  manufacture.  In  one  manufactory  they  make  50  cwt.  per  week. 
At  Newbury  in  Now  England  they  make  at  least  100  lbs.  per  day.  In  short,  it 
is  now  as  easy  to  make  saltpetre  as  it  is  to  make  soft  soap.  As  to  brimstone  and 
lead,  the  bowels  of  our  country  produce  more  than  sufficient  for  a  war  of  1000 
years.  In  a  short  time  we  shall  have  at  least  thirty  ships  of  war,  from  thirty- 
e^ht  guns  downwards,  besides  (if  the  ministry  c^rry  on  their  piratical  war)  a 
great  number  of  privat«ers.     When  you  return  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  what 

the  mother  of  invention  has  done  for  us I  wish  I  could  convey  to  you  a 

small  idea  of  tho  ardor  which  inflames  our  young  men,  who  turn  out  with  more 
alacrity  on  the  least  alarm  than  they  would  to  a  ball." 


On  the  14th  Washington  wrote  to  Stirling  that  the  enemy  a 
he  on  the  eve  of  evacuating  Boston,  and  he  presumed  their  destination 
was  New  York.  Stirling  immediately  sent  urgent  appeals  for  troops  in 
every  direction.     Colonel  Samuel  Drake  was  already  here  with  niiuute- 
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men  from  Westuliestor  County,  and  Colonel  Swavtwout  iiiiil  Colonel  Van 
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Ij    now  in  New 
Jersey.^     Some  of  his  offic  lie     el  es    e    (.iranly  in  the 

Watts  mansion  adjoiniug,  the  former  city  resilience  of  the  iinbihle  coun- 
selor.^ All  authentic  incident  is  related  of  the  manner  in  which  Hon.  John 
Watts,  Sen.,  left  tlie  country.     Some  of  his  letters  had  been  intercepted 

1  Adrertiapments  whiuh  illiistnite  tlie  ralPiit  of  slaveiy  in  thi^  New  York  of  that  yieritxl  are 
foniiil  in  all  of  the  new!«im]ieis  of  tlie  day,  of  uhirb  tli«  following  is  a  apecimen  ;  "  March  12, 
1779.  Run  away  ftoni  UioHiibstriber,  a  yi'llow  weiifib,  immed  Sim  ;  ahout  five  fept  ten  inehea 
high,  bail  on  when  alio  went  nn'ay  u  niiiTow-striiieil  bonieapun  short  j;{own,  a  wiile-stiipeil 
hamesjinn  pettiuoiit,  spi:aks  good  KngtiKh,  \vu1ks  very  much  pHrrot-toed.  has  Indian  hair,  u 
middling  likely  wom'h.  -Whoever  brinss  hiT  to  -Tobn  Riitter,  in  Chcny  Street,  shall  receive 
a  handsome  I'ewaLil."  —  fkmatilatimidl  Oii::elle. 

*  See  Vol.  I.  055.  Captain  Kennedy  was  Biipurseded  in  the  Royal  Navy  jii  1766,  for  refus- 
ing Ui  receive  the  stamp  papers  on  boarii  his  ves.sirl.  Hi;  was  jilaei'd  under  arrest  at  Mor- 
ristowii,  New  Jersey,  in  1776,  hy  the  Colonial  authorities,  —  at  whiidi  time  he  was  on  half 
pay  from  tlie  Knglifih  govei'miient,  —  but  was  afterwanis  released  on  parole  ;  the  next  year  he 
was  susjiecteil  of  giving  aid  \a  the  eneniy.tlii'oiiKb  bis  wife.  His  situation  on  the  ft^uce  be- 
tween the  two  powers  wai  i.recarioua  in  the  extreme. 

'  See  Vol.  I.  501,  654,  732. 
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on  their  way  to  Eiiglaml,  and  vein!  at  a  New  York  cofl'ee-house,  l)efore  a 
(imwil  ui"  excilwl  jmiijile,  wlio  Ixicjiiin;  iiil'ui'iatoil  on  the  instant  and  sui'j;ed 
about  liis  dwelliiijf,  thi'Ciiteniny  violence  and  destruotion.  Judge  IliiUiit 
IL  Livingston  (the  lather  of  tlie  Chimcellor),  who  liveil  just  aliovo,  on 
lii-oadwiiy,  wiui  ivtuniiii,^  I'wiii  court,  di'esseti  in  his  scarlet  iTibes.  and  sc^e- 
iuy  the  danger  to  his  IViend;  — for  liowover  opjiosed  politically,  the  two 
gi'eut  leaders  of  ojiposing  principles  wero  at  heait  wariuly  attached  to  each 
otJier, —  he  mounted  tJie  steps  of  the'Watts  mansion  at  tlie  i)eril  of  liis  life, 
aiul  wavei!  his  hand  tti  tiie  angry  uiultitiule,  commanding  silence  ;  be  was 
gifteil  in  oratory,  and  held  the  crowd  siiell-bound  with  his  elo(iuenee, 
taking  tlie  opjxirtuuity  unseen  to  whisper  directions  for  hitling  Watts  in  a 
kick  huilding;  and  continued  to  siieak  until  the  rescue  was  comjilele, 
when  lie  was  escoiled  Ijy  the  rioters  to  liis  own  door  with  many  cheers. 
TlLitt  night  Coiuiselor  Watts  retired  on  Iward  a  man-of-war  and  slioitly 
sailed  for  Kiirope.  liefore  his  departure,  however,  he  clasped  Judge  Liv- 
ingston in  his  aruLS,  exclaiming,  with  passionate  warmth,  "  Cod  Ahnrghty  . 
bless  yon,  IJobert ;  1  do  iwit  believe  yon  have  an  enemy  in  the  world." 
Mi's,  \\'atts  accomj)auied  her  husband,  but  died  two  months  after  her 
arrival  in  Europe  ;  and  the  death  of  Watte  himself  was  announced  from 
Wales  within  a  brief  jieriod.  Judge  Livingston's  own  death  was  recorded 
shortly  after  the  scene  above  described. 

liigotoiis  military  rule  was  established  over  the  city;  soldiers  and  in- 
liabitants  were  all  subjected  to  strict  discipline.  Nobody  was  ])erniitted  to 
jiass  a  sentiy  without  the  countersign,  furnished  on  applic^ltion  to  a  brigade- 
miijor ;  and  any  person  caught  in  the  act  of  holding  com mimi cation  with 
the  shijis  in  the  l»ay  was  treated  as  an  enemy.  The  work  of  intrench- 
ing went  on  with  s]iirit.  The  batteries  planned  for  both  sides  of  the 
East  River  were  intended  to  secure  safe  transit  lietween  l^oiig  Island  and 
New  York  ;  there  wa.s  one  sunk  in  a  cellar  on  Coenties  Slip,  near  foot  of 
Wdl  '^triet  Watcibnr>  s  Btttery  was  located  at  the  foot  of  Catherine 
Strc(t  wlitie  the  inci  ms  niiiowest,  another  battery  on  the  liutgers 
lowci  lull  foils  WLio  licin^r  erected  on  Tones',  Bayard's,  and  Lispenanl's 
hills  inirth  of  tlu  t  nm  to  co\ei  the  a]ipi-0iuih  by  land  in  that  direction ; 
and  still  anothei  it  the  loot  of  Fnst  Lijity-eiglith  Street  to  blockade  the 
liassaj*  at  Hell  Gate  That  part  of  Fort  Geoi^e  which  faced  Broadway 
w  IS  disniantletl  to  prevent  its  lieiii^  converted  into  a  citadel ;  and  bat- 
tel les  were  projected  aIou_,  the  ne.'^t  side  of  the  island  at  various  points, 
iltliough  it  -WIS  agreed  that  tlu  Hndson  was  so  extremely  wide  and  deep 
that  all  attempts  to  obstiuct  the  passage  of  ships  wonid  he  fruitless ;  works 
of  (,  msidu  Uilc  stren^h  were  in  progress  at  Kingsbridge.  The  map  of 
New  York  Island,  on  the  following  page,  has  been  compiled  from  anthentic 
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s  with  direct  reference  to  the  couvenieiice  of  the  retwier  in  trying 
the  coiirse  of  events  an<l  imnies  during  this  nii-ely  interestinjj  jieriod  of 
American  history.  It  serves  also  witli  its  truthful  lines  to  illustrate  t!ie 
wonderful  growth  of  New  York  City  iu  ii  century. 

During  the  mouth  of  Miirch,  while  Ueoi'ge  III.  w!\s  exulting  over  the 
acquisition  of  twenty  thousand  Geniian  soldiers,  and  .Tnsejili  IJrant,  a 
Mohawk  sachem,  was  standing  among  tlie  courtiers  at  Wliitehall,  promis- 
ing assistance  from  the  Six  Nations  to  chastise  those  "  bad  chihireu,  the 
New  England  people,"  and  the  ministiy  were  strengthening  their  imjietu- 
ous  arrogance  with  the  near  prospect  of  victory,  Washington,  tliniugh  a 
series  of  skillful  maneuvers,  in  which  he  hiizarded  comparatively  nothing, 
WHS  actually  putting  the  British  anny  to  Hight  from  tlie  city  of  Boston. 
Never  before  was  so  important  a  result  obtained  at  so  small  a  cost  of 
human  life. 

Howe's  orders  for  the  instant  evacuation  of  Boston  fell  upon  the  inhab- 
itants who  had  rallied  round  the  standai-d  of  the  king  like  a  holt  of  thun- 
der from  a  clear  sky.  They  had  never  once  drsiimed  of  such  a  contin- 
gency. They  had  regarded  the  gibbet  as  the  inevitable  destination  of  the 
American  patriots.  Their  faith  wa.s  pinned  to  the  potency  of  the  British 
amis,  and  they  laughed  at  fear  while  under  such  protection.  Now  tliey 
were  stricken  with  hoiror  and  despiiir.  The  best  that  England  could  do 
for  their  safety  was  to  offer  a  crowded  passage  to  the  shores  of  bleak  and 
dismal  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  must  remain  in  exile  indefinitely,  de- 
pendent on  monarchical  charity  grudgingly  doled  from  a  pinched  treasury. 
Many  of  these  loyalists,  as  in  New  York,  were  among  the  wealthiest  and 
most  upright  people  of  the  Colony,  who  acted  from  a  principle  of  honor 
in  adhering  to  the  cause  of  their  sovereign ;  others  were  time-servers, 
desperate  of  chai'acter,  or  governed  in  their  conduct  by  their  confidence 
in  the  strength  and  success  of  the  crown.  Their  anguish  in  bidiling  adieu 
to  homes  and  comforts  and  estates,  as  they  ran  wildly  to  and  fro  in  the 
dead  of  night,  preparing  for  embarkation,  can  easily  he  imagined.  Eleven 
hundred  of  these  "  wretched  beings  "  (so  styled  by  Wiishington  in  his  dis- 
patches), with  eight  thousand  valiant  troops,  were  precipitately  hustled 
on  board  one  hundred  and  twenty  transports,  between  the  hours  of 
four  and  half  past  nine  in  the  morning  At  ten  o'clock  A  M  sails 
were  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  th  illant  forces  of  Xinw  &eor-,e  III 
were  scudding  from  the  town  the j  hid  liecu  sent  t  juuish  leiviuj;  be 
hind  them  stores  valued  at  £  SO.OOU  sf  ine  two  hun  li«d  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon  spiked,  some  large  iron  sea  mortars  which  tl  ey  in  vain  at 
tempted   to  burst,  and  one  hundred  an  I  f  lt>    h  rses^     Several    British 

1  Henlh,  4S  ;  Holme^n  Annah,  IT.  242  ;  Nanh'njmmml,  9,  51,  52  ;  Sparks,  164.  ^ 
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store-ships  consigned  to  Bostoa  steered  unsuspiciously  into  the  harlmi 
aod  were  seined;  one  of  these  brought  more  tliau  seven  times  as  much 
powder  as  contained  in  the  wliole  American  camp.  The  destination  of 
the  British  fleet  was  Halifax,  hut  it  could  not  he  expected  tii  tiirry  loiii; 
in  tlmt  re}>ion  of  inactivity.     "  General  Howe,"  wrote  Washinjiton,  ■'  has 


a  grand  i 

niaueuver  in  view  —  or  —  lias  made  an  inglorious  i-etreiit."  ^    New 
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wawl  to  the  metropolis ;  the  aitillery  wcro  in  motion  on  tiie  2!)th,  jonnioy- 
ing  over  the  muddy  hiyliways  to  New  London,  thence  to  New  ^'ork  hy 
sloop.'     Washington  left  Oainbridge  on  the  4th  of  April  on  hoi'schack, 
attended  hy  his  suite, —  stopping  in  Providence,  where  he  was  enthusiasti- 
cally honored ;  in  Norwich,  where  he  was  met  hy  Governor  Ti'um- 
bull  of  Connecticut ;  in  New  London,  where  he  tari-ied  long  enough 
to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  troops  awaiting  his  arrival ;  in  Lyme,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  Uiver,  where  he  spent  tJie  night 
with  John  McCnrdy  ;^  and  iu  New  Haven,  —  reaching  New  York 
on  the  13th  of  April.     He  estalilished  headquarters  at  the  Richmond  Hill 
House,  and  was  joined  by  ftTrs.  Washington  antl  family. 

As  if  in  confirmation  of  David  Hartley's  pretUction  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  last  day  of  Febniary,  that  England  in  a]jplying  to  foreign 
powers  for  aid  was  setting  an  example  to  Aihciica  which  might  pnjve  dis- 
astrous to  all  possibility  of  reconciliation,  a  secret  congressional  committee, 
of  whom  John  Jay  and  Franklin  were  conspicuons  members,  dispatched 
Silas  Deane  of  Connecticut  to  France  on  a  mission  of  the  utmost  delicacy, 
that  of  learning  how  far  as.'sistance  might  be  exjiected  from  that  nation  in 
case  the  Colonies  should  form  themselves  into  an  independent  state. 
Deane  was  an  accomplished,  college-hrcd  man,  of  elegant  manners  and 
striking  appearance,  accustomed  to  a  showy  style   of  living,  equipage, 

>    WiDhimiUm  to  Joseph  Reed,  March  28,  1776. 

'  Solomon  Nash  was  connected  with  tlie  artilleiy,  and  hia  private  (iaily  record  of  piiss- 
ing  eTPTits  has  proved  of  great  service  in  fixin){  dates  and  corroborating  other  anthoritiea.  He 
joineil  the  iiniiy  on  January  I,  1776,  in  Ittixhury,  ami  his  circunistantiiil  JniirvM  covers  the 
enljre  year,  until  his  retnrn  to  Boston,  Jannary  fl,  1777.  He  wan  a  diMiMiddant  orihc>  faniona 
ThomnH  Nn.sh  wlio  tliriircil  so  prominently  in  Enghrnd  during  the  ii'ign  of  Queon  Klizaheth. 

»  &e  Vol.  I.  rab-e  719. 
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and  appointment,  and  a  natural  diplomat.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  in  Connecticut,  and  his  residence  in  Wethersfield 
was  the  rendezvous  of  nearly  all  the  pulilic  characters  ol'  tiie  ])eriod. 
William  Livingston  called  it  "  Hospitiility  Hiill " ;  Losslng  speaks  of  it  as 
the  "  Wehb  Ho<ise."  ^  He  was  a  member  ol'  the  first  Continental  Congress, 
taking  his  stejj-son  Samuel  IJ.  Webb  with  him  to  I'liiladelpliia  as  private 
secretar)'.  He  was  perfectly  inlbrmed  on  American  iiJfairs,  and,  Congress 
liavii^  already  received  intimation  of  the  kindly  disposition  of  France,  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  the  grand  result  desired.  He  sailed  in  April,  and 
reached  Paris  in  June. 

The  affairs  of  Canada  were  agitating  the  public  mind  at  this  moment 
also.  TJie  army  was  dwindling  away  about  Qiiebec,  wbei-e  Ai-iiold  hail 
maintainetl  the  blockade  with  an  iron  face  since  the  fall  of  Montgomery. 
The  intense  cold,  absence  of  comforts  of  every  description,  seaiviity  of 
wholesome  food,  sickness  in  camp,  and  the  expiiation  ol'  enlistments, 
had  combined  to  demoralize  tlie  remnant  of  troops  remaining.  There  was 
no  uncertainty  concerning  the  reinforcements  from  England  destined  for 
the  relief  of  Quebec,  which  would  arrive  as  soon  ns  the  ice  should  break 
«p  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver.  Schuyler  had  appealed  again  and  again 
for  troops  to  sustain  the  hosiers ;  but  Wa.shington,  with  his  ]K>verty  of 
material  for  defending  a  continent,  could  do  little ;  he  liad  sent  two  com- 
panies of  artillery  from  Roxburj',  in  March,  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
spare,  —  those  of  Captain  Eustis,  and  Captain  Ebenezer  Stevens,  afterwanls 
Lientenaut-Colouel  of  Artillery,  who,  dragging  guns  through  the  deep 
snow  which  covered  the  surface  of  New  Hampshire,  cutting  their  own 
roads  and  building  their  own  rafts  and  bridges,  prc^p«ssed  slowly.  Con- 
gress, finally,  in  alarm  at  the  exposed  condition  of  Northern  New  York, 
expressed  a  strong  desire  to  have  four,  even  ten  regiments  detached  from 
the  forces  in  and  about  the  metropolis  and  sent  to  Canada  at  once. 
Washington  acquiesced  shortly  after  he  reached  New  York,  although  he 

1  Silas  Dcane  married  tlie  widowecl  mother  of  Samuel  B.  Webb  in  1753  (and  after  her  death. 
Miss  Saitonstnll).  The  "  Webb  House  "  was  where  WRShington  and  Kochambeau  inRt  in  1781, 
and  arranged  the  campaign  against  Comwallis  in  Virginia.  The  suites  of  the  ta-o  commondern, 
consisting  of  forty-five  persons  oacli,  were  distributed  Bnionj;  the  jieople  of  Wftherslield.  Only 
Washington  and  Eoehambean  slept  in  the  great  doiihle  house,  with  its  wide  hall  in  the  eenl*r, 
and  rooms  on  each  wde  with  wall  decorations  of  rich  crimson  velvet  paper.  Samuel  Bi 
Webb,  alWrwatds  geneial,  was  descended  in  the  direct  line  from  Kichnni  Webli,  who  cami-  tji 
nostoii  from  England  in  1632,  and  in  connection  with  Hooker,  Hopkins,  and  Willya,  settled 
Hartford  in  1635.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  immediately  after  which  he  was 
appointed  nid-de-camp  to  Putnam  ;  and  in  .Tune,  177S,  at  Uie  age  of  twenty-two,  was  madd 
private  secretary  and  Md-de-eamp  to  Washington,  with  the  ranV  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
was  the  father  of  Oeiieral  .lames  Watson  Webb,  and  the  grandfather  of  General  Alexander 
8.  Webb  of  the  New  York  City  College. 
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said, "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  the  designs  of  the  enemy.  Should  they 
send  the  whole  force  under  Geueral  Howe  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence  to 
recover  Canada,  the  troops  gone  and  now  going  will  be  insufficient  ta 
stop  their  progress ;  and  should  they  send  an  equal  force  to  possess  this 
city  and  secure  the  navigation  of  the  Hudson  Kjver,  the  troops  lei't  behind 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  oppose  them;  and  yet,  for  anything  we  know, 
they  may  attempt  both."  Meanwhile  Congress  sent  a  comuiission  to 
Canada  clothed  with  extraordinary  power.  It  consisted  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
Samuel  Chase  of  Maryland,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrolltou,  and  John  Car- 
roll, brother  of  the  latter,  a  Catholic  priest  who  had  heeu  educated  in 
France,  and  spoke  French  like  a  native.  They  i^'ere  to  confer  with  Ar- 
nold, but  their  chief  business  was  to  enlist  Canada  into  a  union  with  the 
Colonies,  raise  troops  and  issue  mihtaTy  commissions.  Equi]iped  for  this 
journey  of  five  hundred  miles,  they  tarried  in  New  York  City  several 
days  "  It  is  no  more  the  gay  polite  place  it  used  to  be  esteemed,  but 
i!m  st  a  desert  wrote  the  veneiable  priest  Lord  Stirling  engaged  a 
sloop  ipon  which  they  embarked  for  Allany  April  2,  where  they  were 
wiimly  welcomed  ly  S  huyler  and  enteitained  in  his  handsome  home 
foi  tw  U>s  On  the  Ifh  they  left  for  Saratoga,  accompanied  by 
the  C  eneral  an  1  Mrs  Schnjkr  an  1  their  two  beautiful  black-eyed 
daughters,  who  were  so  full  of  life  and  vivacity  that  tlie  rough  ride  of 
thirty-two  miles  over  muddy  roads  speckled  with  snow-drifts  was  divested 
of  half  its  tediousness.  A  week  spent  at  Schuyler's  hospitable  aud  well- 
appointed  country-seat  in  Saratoga,  and  the  aged  philosopher  (Franklin 
was  now  a  man  of  seventy),  who  had  been  suffering  from  severe  indisposi- 
tion, was  able  to  proceed.  Two  days  and  a  half  of  wagon-transit  brought 
them  to  Lake  George.  Schuyler  had  gone  before  to  prepare  a  bateau, 
upon  which  they  embai'ked  April  19,  and  pushed  their  way  to  its  upper 
end  through  the  floating  masses  of  ice,  sailing  when  they  could,  rowing 
when  they  nuist,  and  going  ashore  for  their  meals.  Six  yoke  of  oxen 
drew  their  bateau  on  wheels  across  the  four-mile  neck  of  land  which 
separates  the  two  lakes,  and  after  a  delay  of  five  day^  they  were  afloat  on 
Lake  Champlain.  They  reached  St.  Johns  in  four  days,  and  thought  they 
had  done  well.  Then  came  another  day  of  tiresome  travel  in  torturing 
calashes,  which  brought  them  to  Montreal,  where  Arnold,  who  had  been 
superseded  by  Wooster,  before  Quebec,  ou  the  18th  day  of  April,  received 
them  with  a  great  body  of  officers  and  gentry,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and 
other  mihtary  honors. 

They  presently  found  that  Canada  was  lost.  Congress  had  no  credit 
there ;  even  the  most  trifling  service  could  not  I>e  procured  without  the 
payment  of  gold  or  silver  in  advance.     The  army  had  contracted  dehts^^ 
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wliich  were  inamifacturing  enemies  faster  than  a  regiment  ot  comniis- 
siouers  couKI  make  friends  for  America,  And,  sLoitly,  tlie  news  itiiiclied 
Muiitreal  tlut  a  British  fleet  liad  kuded  soldiers  at  Quebec,  who  hiid 
attacked  iiml  put  the  little  American  aniiy  to  flight.  A])pareutly  noth- 
ing renmiued  but  to  fortify  St.  Johiut,  coudnct  the  routed  army  to  that 
point,  and  make  a  despemte  attempt  to  check  the  soiithwanl  progi-ess  of 
the  British  into  New  York. 

Tlie  indefatigable  Schuyler  assisted  the  travelers  on  their  homewanl 
journey  down  the  lakes,  entertained  them  at  his  house,  and,  owing  to  the 
illness  of  Franklin,  sent  his  own  chariot  to  convey  them  tlie  wliole  ihs- 
tance  to  New  York  City.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  June  when  they 
reached  I'liiladelphia. 

The  tidings  of  Canadian  reverses  had  preceded  them,  spreading  con- 
sternation through  the  northern  districts.  Schuyler  was  accused  in  the 
most  exti'aordinary  manner.  He  liad  never  been  loved  by  the  New  Eng- 
land people,  having  in  all  the  boundary  disputes  been  Llie  champion  of 
New  York  in  opposition  to  Eastern  claims.  Now,  lie  was  charged  with 
having  neglected  to  forward  supplies  and  i-etiiforcements  ;  indeed,  as  the 
commander  of  tlie  Northern  department  of  the  army,  he  was  declared  re- 
sponsible for  its  failures  and  humiliations.  His  magnanimity  in  allowing 
Sir  John  Johnson  to  go  at  lai'ge  was  misconstrued  into  a  crime ;  presently 
insinuations  were  afloat  that  he  was  untrue  to  America,  and  town-meetings 
were  held  in  various  places  and  plots  concocted  for  his  ari'est  and  im- 
prisonment. These  base  imputations  were  not  generally  advanced  or 
countenanced  ;  but  Washington  was  addressed  on  the  subject,  a.s  was  also 
Governor  Trumbull  and  others.  Washington  was  indignant,  said  it  was 
one  of  the  diabohcal  schemes  of  the  Tories  to  create  distrust,  and  pro- 
claimed his  utmost  confidence  in  Schuyler's  integrity.  Schuyler  denounced 
the  .scandal  as  infamous,  and  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry. 

On  the  19th  Washington  was  summoned,  by  Congress,  to  Thiladelphia, 
whither  he  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Washington,  accepting  the 
hospitalities  of  John  Hancock  fifteen  days.  There  were  serious  ""^  " 
divisions  among  the  members ;  it  was  known  that  commissioners  from 
Parliament  were  on  the  water,  coming  with  proposals  of  accommodation, 
the  engagement  of  German  troops  by  England  indicated  unsparing  hos- 
tility, and  the  hazanis  of  a  protracted  wa»'  were  fully  comprehended. 
The  majority,  however,  were  for  vigorous  measures,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  swell  the  army  in  New  York  with  thiiteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
militia,  and  institute  a  flying  camp  of  ten  thousand  to  be  stationed  in 
New  Jersey.  A  war-office  was  estalilishel.  whicli  went  into  operation 
June  12.     Among  those  in  Congress  to  whom   Washington  turned  for,-., 
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counsel  concerning  the  interior  defenses  of  New  York  at  this  alarming 
crisis,  was  George  Clinton,  whose  life  at  the  ancestral  homestead  in 
Orange  County  had  familiiwized  him  with  the  physical  and  to^jographical 
peculiarities  of  the  region  along  the  Hudson  above  the  city.  His  brother, 
James  Clinton,  was  stationfed  with  a  considerable  force  in  the  Highlands ; 
he  had  been  with  Montgomery  at  the  siege  of  St,  Johns  and  the  capture 
of  Montreal,  and,  even  earlier,  while  yet  a  beardless  boy,  had  taken  les- 
sons in  that  great  American  nitittary  school,  the  French  War,  in  which 
llicir  ftthci'  Charles  Clinton  was  an  efficient  officer  under  the  Crown. 
Both  broti  eis  were  men  of  niihtaiy  genius  and  sound  judgment 

The  jueition  of  whit  to  lo  with  the  Tories  was  discussed  with  much 
warmth  iuiinw  this  cinfeience  Miny  liad  been  apprehended,  some  dis- 
ainied  and  not  a  few  incarcerate  1  To  discriminate  justly  between  those 
who  were  nminal  is  (,(t\e  t  enemies,  and  such  as  indulged  in  a  peaceable 
diHeience  of  of inion  wa  Ij  no  means  easy.  Rancorous  partisans  com- 
pl lined  t  the  wint  it  \  itri  tic  vi^  >r  in  the  New  York  Congi-eas,  because 
of  the  methods  used  to  avoi  I  co  ifounding  the  innocent  with  the  guilty 
and  prevent  unmerited  abuse.  A  proposal  which  found  favor,  however, 
emanated  from  this  body,  that  secret  committees,  chosen  by  the  civil  au- 
thority of  each  Colony,  should  act  in  connection  with  tlie  military  leaders 
in  subduing  an  element  so  threatening  to  the  chances  of  success.  .John 
Jay,  Philip  Livingston,  Gouvemenr  MoitIs,  Tlioiuas  Tredwell,  Lewis  Cm- 
ham,  and  LeonanI  Gansevoort  composed  the  earliest  "  Committee  on  Con- 
spiracy "  in  New  York  under  these  resolves.  They  were  all  meniliers  of 
the  Third  New  York  Congress,  which,  elected  in  April,  assembled  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  continued  in  session  until  June  20. 

The  public  fever  was  at  its  highest  ebb  during  these  dark  days  of  ex- 
pectant calamity.  Mischief  was  brewing  on  every  hand.  Schuyler  dis- 
covered that  Sir  John  Johnson  had  broken  his  parole,  and  was  preparing  to 
co-operate  with  the  British  anny  at  the  head  of  savage  bands  of  warriors. 
Colonel  Elias  Dayton  was  sent  with  a  stroug  force  to  arrest  him,  but  he 
escaped  and  took  refuge  among  the  Indians  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes, 
accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  armed  tenants.  Dayton  took  temporary 
possession  of  Johnson  Hall,  seized  Sir  John's  papers  and  read  them  aloud 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  the  beautiful  aud  accomplished  daii^hter  of 
the  counselor,  John  Watts,  and  finally  conveyed  her  la<lysliip  as  a  hostage 
to  Albany.  Tlie  rnmor  followed  quickly  that  Sir  John  was  actually 
coming  down  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  prepared  to  lay  everytliing  waste, 
and  Schuyler  hurriedly  collected  such  material  as  he  could  command,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Albany,  to  f)]ipose  the  anticipated  attack. 

Meanwhile  New  York  City  was  alive  witli  conspiracies,  imaginary  and^->  . 
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real.  The  secret  coiiiiiiittee  iiiiule  out  ii  list  tit'  susivet'tod  per9on9  and 
served  upon  eatli  a  printed  sunimoiis  to  Jipiiear  aud  j;i\'e  security  on  oath 
tli;it  tliey  would  Iiave  nothing  to  do  witli  any  incitsurcs  liostile  to  tiie 
union  1)1'  the  Colonies.  Heading  this  tbrniidalile  list  wmv  the  counselor.s 
Oliver  De  Lancey,  Hugh  Wallace,  and  diaries  AVunl  Aptlioritu,  who  wei-o 
in  the  habit  of  visitiug  the  governor  on  boanl  the  DikIicss  of  Gordon,  in 
the  haihor,  and  were  said  to  be  privately  oHering  briljes  to  induce  meu  to 


enlist  m  the  service  of  the  1  in^  A|ithoipe  w^8  i  scholarly  man  of  fifty, 
of  quiet  hiliits  (.ultivated  tastes  lud  social  proinint,nce  with  no  special 
inclination  to  fight  cither  for  \  clowned  head  acioss  the  watei  or  i  crown 
of  heids  upon  tins  side  He  built  the  stately  old  iinnsiou  of  the  sketch, 
one  of  the  finest  spenmens  of  tin,  domestic  architecture  of  thit  period  in 
America  short!)  before  the  Eei  olutioo  It  stands  on  the  corner  of  Ninth 
Avenue  and  Ninety  i  irst  Street  and  i=!  Iwnow  n  iit  the  pre'<ent  time  is  Elm 
Ptik  Its  reeetjfted  portico  Coiinthun  eolmnn^  Lorrespondin^  pilistera, 
aud  liij,li  iidied  dooiw^v  at  the  nuddlt  of  thi    hou'^e  opening  mto  a 
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wide  enough  for  a  cotillion  party,  give  it  an  aristocratic  air  even  now,  with 
its  weight  of  yeava  and  interesting  associations.  Apthorpe  was  able  to 
satisfy  the  committee  in  regard  to  his  peaceable  intentions.  His  property 
in  New  York  was  untouched  at  the  close  of  the  war  (although  he  had 
large  estates  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  which  were  confiscated),  and  he 
resided  in  his  elegant  Elootuingdale  mansion,  exercising  the  generous 
hospitality  of  a  courtly  gentleman  of  wealth,  until  his  death  in  1797. 
In  the  winter  of  1789,  the  beauty,  wealth,  and  fashion  of  New  York 
City  gathered  under  this  roof  to  witness  the  marriage  ceremony  of  his 
"  lovely  and  accomplished  "  daughter  Maria,  to  the  distinguished  Hugh 
Williamson,  Member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  a  bachelor  of  fifty 
years.' 

The  President  of  the  Third  New  York  Congress  was  Nathaniel  Wood- 
bull,  who  had  served  in  the  French  War,  commanding  a  New  York  regi- 
ment under  General  Amherst  in  the  final  reduction  of  Canada  in  1760. 
His  wife  was  Euth,  daughter  of  Nicoll  Floyd,  and  sister  of  William  Floyd, 
one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Continental  Congress.^  He  was  fifty- 
four  years  of  age,  brave,  generous,  upright,  and  a  chivalrous  defender  of 
colonial  rights.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  for  which  his  mili- 
tary training  and  experience  had  admirably  fitted  him,  and  with  the  first 
intimation  of  the  landing  of  the  British  on  Long  Island,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  command.^  In  his  necessary  absences  during  the  ses- 
sion John  Haring  presided  over  this  Congress,  a  tall,  fine-looking,  dark- 
complexioned  man  of  thirty-seven,  of  unbiemished  character,  excellent 
parts,  and  a  fluent  talker.  His  residence  was  in  Tappan  on  the  Hudson,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  he  was  popular  and  influential,  and  constantly  con- 
triving measures  to  circumvent  the  Tories.  In  ailditioii  to  his  legislative 
duties  he  was  actively  employed  in  the  purchase  and  manufacture  of  salt- 
petre, and  in  collecting  lead.  In  consultation  with  Henry  Wisner*  months 
prior  to  this  date,  the  subject  of  the  practical  alleviation  of  the  most 

'  New  Ynrk  Daily  GnicUe,  Moniiay,  Jan.  5,  1789. 
=  See  p.  20.  note  (Vol.  11.). 

•  Thfi  tifixt  day  after  the  battle  of  [*ng  Island  he  was  soiprised  by  a  party  ot  light  Horse 
under  Oiiver  De  Laneey,  Ji.,  neiii-  Janiaii;a,  ami  wriously  injureJ  after  the  surrandei'  of  his 
sword,' the  woandscaiiaiiighUiIeaUi.  September  20,  1776. 

*  Henry  Wisner  was  bom  In  1720  ;  hia  father  was  Hendriolt  Wianer,  and  hia  mother  a  New 
Enjilanil  woman.  His  grandfather,  .rohanne.s  Wianer,  *aa  boni  in  Switzerland,  fought  uniler 
Louis  XiV.  in  tlie  allied  army  of  the  t'lince  of  Orange,  and  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ; 
he  emigrated  to  New  York  in  the  early  |Kirt  of  the  eigliteentll  eenturj".  Henry  Wisner's  resi- 
dence was  about  a  mile  south  of  the  villnge  of  Goshen  ;  lie  was  a  justice  of  tbe  peace,  owned 
eonsiderable  land  thereaboula,  and  a  few  slsves.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Norton.  His  public 
serviees  began  in  the  New  Ycuk  Aasfmbly  in  1769,  which  position  he  held  for  ten  years. — 
Memorial  of  Henry  Ifisner,  by  Franklin  Burdge. 
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distressing  need  of  the  Colonies,  war  materiiils,  assumed  tangible  form, 
Wisner  erected  three  jiowdei'-mills,  one  in  Ulster  County,  placed  in  cliai^ 
of  his  son  Henry,  and  two  in  Orange  County,  and  despite  innumerable 
obstacles,  and  the  risks  of  being  blown  into  the  air  through  early  crade 
processes  of  nmnul'acture,  as  well  as  the  threatened  torch  of  the  Tories, 
he  succeeded  in  providing  the  essential,  gunpowder,  in  quantities  laiyely^ 
exceeding  the  whole  pvo<luct  of  American  entei-prise  in  this  line  of  all 
the  other  Colonies  combined.  He  was  warmly  encouraged  in  the  work 
by  the  New  York  Congress,  and  tlirough  his  energetic  proceedings  in  the 
making  of,  not  only  powder,  but  spears,  gunflints,  and  better  iijads  for 
the  transportation  of  necessaries  to  the  American  army,  he  was  roundly 
abused  and  called  an  "  Old  Tyrant "  by  the  Tory  newapapei-s.  Wisner 
was  in  attendance  at  the  Continental  Congress  and  voted  with  that  body 
for  American  Independence. 

In  March  a  boyish-looking  youngster  of  twenty,  of  small  stature  and 
self-confident  bearing,  had  obtained  through  McDougall  an  appointment 
i\om  the  New  York  Congress  as  captain  of  a  company  of  artillery.  He 
had  recently,  in  Columbia  College,  fonned  an  amateur  corps  among  his 
fellow-students  for  the  culture  of  pyrotechnics  and  gunnery ;  and  had  for 
months  been  engaged  in  military  gymnastics,  and  the  study  of  ancient 
works  relating  to  politics  and  war.  One  bright  June  morning,  while  drill- 
ing his  men  in  a  field  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  (now  City  Hall  Park), 
he  attracted  the  notice  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  who,  quick  to  detect 
any  gleam  of  military  art,  invited  him  to  his  quarters,  catechised  him  as 
to  his  education  and  opportunities,  and  introduced  him  to  Washington. 
The  youth  thus  brought  under  the  special  notice  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  Alexander  Hamilton. 

The  month  of  June  was  one  of  perpetual  excitement  in  New  York.  It 
was  rumored  that  the  Tories  were  banding  together  for  co-operation  with 
the  British  army  upon  its  arrival,  intending  to  blow  up  the  magazines, 
spike  the  guns,  and  seize  and  massacre  Washington  and  his  ofBeers.  Con- 
gress and  ite  "  Committee  on  Conspiracy  "  knew  no  rest.  The  facts  de- 
veloped that  persons  had  secretly  been  enlisted  and  sworn  to  hostile  acts. 
The  lower  order  of  liquor  dealers  were  in  numerous  instances  implicated 
and  incarcerated,  aa  well  a.s  multitudes  of  their  customers.  The  private 
administration  of  justice  kept  the  city  in  commotion  and  the  members  of 
Congress  on  the  alert  to  prevent  riots  and  disturbances  therefrom. 
Peter  Elting  wrote  to  Captain  Richard  Varick,  June  13 :  "  We  had 
some  grand  Tory  rides  in  this  city  this  week,  and  one  in  particular  yester- 
day ;  several  of  them  [the  Tories]  were  handled  very  roughly,  being  carried 
through  the  streets  on  rails,  their  clothes  torn  from  their  backs,  and  their 
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Ifoilies  pretty  well  iiiiiijfleil  with  tliifit."  ^  Umlur  tlie  diite  to  wliicli  refer- 
ence is  made  (June  12),  tlie  ibllowiny  uiiiiutes  woi-e  entered  upoii  tlie 
joumalg  of  the  New  York  Coiigi'ess :  — 

"  Reiolved,  TJiat  this  Coiigrcas  by  no  ii  i  p  ft!         t  tliat  have  haji- 

peiied  tliis  day  ;  they  flatter  tliuiiiaelvcs,  1  tl    t  tl       1        ]  roceoded  from 

a  real  reffanl  ti>  Hbeity  aiiil  a  detestiitiun    f  tl        j  1      1  V  thuir  laiigiiago 

and  conduct,  have  diseovwvd  thfimsiihes  tt  b  1 1    tl  sc  of  Aiiici'ica, 

To  urge  the  wami  friuiiUa  of  lilH^rty  to  1  ce  y  1  fe  1  1  this  Congrv'ss 
assnrGS  the  public  that  offettnal  nieasiu'es      11  h    t  k      t  re  the  enemies  of 

American  hberty  in  this  colony ;  and  do  require  the  good  people  of  this  city  and 
colony  to  desist  from  al]  riots,  and  leave  the  offenders  against  so  good  a  cause  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  constitutional  representatives  of  the  colony." 

It  was  shortly  discovered  beyond  further  question  that  Tryo  i  fr  i  \  % 
safe  retreat  on  sliiphoai-d,  was  workiug  through  agents  on  shore  S  ij  c 
fell  upon  the  mayor,  David  Mattliews,  and  he  was  aeeordinyly  se  el  t 
his  residence  iu  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  by  oiiler  of  W  isl  ugtfl 
at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  22,  but  the  i  st  vi„  1  t 
search  failed  to  discover  treasonable  pajiere  in  his  possession  ;  a  1 1  n  tl  n„ 
was  subsequently  proved  against  him  except  that  he  had  disb  rsed  money 
for  Tryon,  who  hatl  offered  a  bounty  to  all  who  would  engage  i  the  co  i 
spimuy.'''  James  Matthews,  the  brother  of  the  mayor,  residiUp,  it  Cor  i 
wall,  Orange  County,  was  also  seized  in  the  same  manner,  I  t  1  e  as 
willing  to  take  the  oath  prescribed,  and  gave  bonds  to  Harin^,  \  s  Icit 
of  Congress  pro  tern,  Xo  the  amount  of  five  hundred  pounds  ste  I  ug  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  was  consequently  released. 

On  the  same  evening  of  Mayor  Matthews'  arrest,  the  Committee  met 


'  "  Thiire  haa  lately  been  a  gooil  deal  ofattpntioii  paid  the  Toiies  in  tliis  c;ity.  Some  of  tlie 
worst  havo  Ixicn  carried  tlirougli  tlio  sti-CL-ts  nt  noonday  on  rails."  —  Sulommi  Divwne,  M.  D., 
to  Solomon  Drmime,  Sear.,  June  17,  1776.     Neat  York  m  the  Eevolaliim,  97. 

"  i  have  been  eroelly  rode  on  raila,  a  [iractice  most  painful,  dnngeraus,  and  till  now  peculiar 
to  the  humane  republicans  of  New  England."  ^Z<((er^m  Slaten  Talamd,  August  17,  1778. 

"  Mayor  Matthews  was  iraprisoncil  for  a  few  days  in  Now  York,  and  theu  conveyed  to 
Litchfield,  ConnecUcut,  and  consigned  tn  the  care  of  Major  Mosea  Seymour,  a  relative  of  his 
wife,  Sarah  Seymour  Matthews.  He  was  confined  in  the  Seymour  boase,  hnt  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  the  vilhige.  One  day,  while  taking  his  cuatomarj'  walk,  he  omitt*d  to  return, 
and,  making  his  way  to  New  York  as  bust  lie  could,  jdnoed  himself  under  the  protectbn  of 
the  British  flag.  Fletcher  Mattliens,  n  hrotlier  of  David  and  James  Matthews,  had  maniud 
into  the  Wooilhull  family,  and  reside'l  in  New  York  City.  The  three  brothers  wei-e  the  sous 
of  Vincent  Matthews  and  Catalina  Abeel  (daughter  of  Mayor  Aheel  of  All«nyl,  and  the  grand- 
sons of  Colonel  Peter  Mattliews,  who  came  to  this  country  as  an  officer  under  Governor 
Fletcher,  in  1692.  They  had  one  sistrr,  who  manir^l  Theophilus  Beekman.  .iBoies  Matthews 
married  Hannah  Strong,  and  Ihey  were  the  parents  of  ricncml  Vincent  Maltlicws.  who  dii-d 
at  Rochester  in  1846,  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  Western  New  York. 
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at  Scots  Tavern  in  Wull  Street  to  exiiiuine  ex-Mayor  WliitelieaJ  Hicks, 
who  had  been  auiiiiiiuncd  beiore  them.  They  desireil  him  Ui  show  cause 
why  he  should  be  cousideied  a  friend  to  America,  He  said  lie  had  shown 
nothing  by  bis  conduct  which  could  be  interpreter!  as  agidnst  hia  country ; 
that  lie  had  for  many  years  held  honorable  and  lucrative  Crown  offices, 
unaoliciteil,  aiui  that  he  liad  I'epeatedly  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Crown. 
For  that  reason  he  was  not  williug  to  tiike  up  iirnis  fur  America.  And 
as  his  father  and  brothers  and  some  of  his  near  i-eUitious  were  strouf^Iy 
attached  to  or  absolutely  engaged  in  the  Colonial  cause,  he  should  never 
take  up  arms  against  America.  He  said  one  of  hia  servants  had  joined 
the  Continental  troops  as  a  volunteer  without  the  least  interference  on  his 
part.  He  waa  asked  by  the  chairman  whether  in  his  opinion  the  Ui-itish 
Parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  Ameiiea,  and  replied  that  he  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  be  taxed  by  the  British  Parliament.  He  was  asked  whether 
he  thought  defense  by  arms  justifiable,  and  said  such  a  course  should,  in 
his  view  of  the  case,  be  the  last  resoit,  and  he  had  not  fully  examined  or 
considered  whether  every  other  necessary  expedient  had  been  previously 
used.  After  a  series  of  similar  questions  and  answers,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  accept  his  parole,  and  a  copy  was  given  him  to  sign,  which  he 
begged  leave  to  consider  for  a  day  or  two,  as  he  feared  it  might  interfere 
with  his  oath  of  office  as  a  judge,  but  declared  he  had  no  other  objection 
to  it.  He  was  allowed  to  take  it  away  with  him,  but  he  returned  it  with 
his  signature. 

Several  others  were  examined  on  the  same  occasion  with  less  agreeable 
results.  The  Committee  continued  their  investigations  far  into  the  night. 
Mayor  Matthews  was  arraigned  before  them  on  the  23d,  and  Counselor 
William  Axtell  on  the  24th,  who  was,  however,  released  on  parole,  as  was 
also  Dr.  Samuel  Martin.  John  Willett,  of  Jamaica,  was  compelled  to  give 
a  bond  of  two  thousand  poumls  sterling  as  a  pledge  of  good  behavior. 
On  the  25th  a  warrant  was  issued  under  the  signatures  of  John  Jay  and 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Wynant  Van  Zandt,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  Colonel  Lasher's  battalion,  for  the  apprehension  of  Nicholas 
Connery,  the  keeper  of  an  inn,  who  had  been  detected  in  selling  gun- 
powder to  the  conspirators.  By  the  27th  the  plot  was  so  far  traced  that 
Thomas  Hickey,  one  of  Washington's  body-guard,  an  Irishman  who  had 
been  a  deserter  from  the  British  army,  was  known  to  have  enlisted  for 
the  king,  and  to  have  used  great  exertions  towards  corrupting  his  com- 
rades. He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  found  guilty  of  mutiny,  sedition, 
and  treachery,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth,  hanged  in  a 
field  near  the  Bowery,  in  the  presence  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  persons. 
This  was  the  first  military  execution  of  the  Revolution. 
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Its  effects  were  siilutaiy,  but  the  arduous  duties  of  the  Coniiuittee  weiu 
by  no  means  ended.  The  prisons  were  full  of  persons  awaiting  trial,  while 
petitions  for  clemency  or  release  poured  in  from  every  quarter  in  one  cou- 
tiiiuoua  stream.  Sir  William  Howe  was  already  at  Sandy  Hook,  havin<; 
arrived  on  tlie  25tli ;  and  he  was  joined  by  the  whole  British  fleet 
and  I'ortes  livin  Halifax  on  the  28tb.  Philip  Livingston,  on  the 
nioi'uiug  of  tiie  8iime  ineiuonibie  day,  reached  the  Continental  Congress  at 
I'hikdelphia,  and  taking  his  seat  again  in  that  body,  explained  the  peculiar 
and  imperative  necessity  for  his  colleagues  to  remain  at  their  posts  in  New 
York  while  tlie  city  was  in  such  peril ;  immediately  following  which  tlie 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  first  subn)itt«d  by  Jeflerson. 

William  Livingston  had  been  in  December  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral over  the  militia  of  New  Jersey,  and  on  the  5th  of  June,  while  acting 
upon  a  committee  of  the  Contiuental  Congress,  of  which  he  was  an  impor- 
tant member,  for  the  establishment  of  expresses  to  transmit  intelligence 
between  the  Colonies  with  more  celerity,  events  bad  hurried  him  to 
Elizabeth  to  assume  command.  At  this  juncture  he  was  alive  with 
bounding  energy  in  the  raising  of  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  exposed 
borders  of  both  New  York  aud  New  Jersey.  He  was  in  daily  com- 
munication with  his  son-in-law,  John  Jay,  and  cognizant  of  all  the  meas- 
ures anil  movements  of  the  New  York  Congress  and  "  Committee  on 
Conspiracy."  New  Jersey  rejoiced  in  a  new  Congress  fresh  from  the 
people  with  ample  powers  for  deciding  her  course  —  a  Congress  which  or- 
ganized itself  June  11,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  great  theologi- 
cal politician,  Eev.  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  President  of  Princeton  College.' 
On  the  22d  a  resolution  had  been  adopted  to  fonn  a  state  government ; 
two  days  later  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution,  which 
was  reported  on  the  26tb,  and  confirmed  July  2.  "William  Livingston  was 
the  first  choice  for  a  governor  of  the  new  State,  and,  as  the  reader  will 
learn  in  future  pages,  was  soon  transferred  to  the  executive  chair. 

His  residence  in  Elizabeth,  familiarly  known  as  "  Liberty  Hall,"  ^  was 
the  scene  henceforward  of  many  startling  and  romantic  incidents.  It  was 
a  shining  mark  for  the  enemy,  for  no  bolder  or  more  aggravating  i)atriot 
wielded  pen  or  power  than  its  owner,  who  was  styled  an  "  arch-fiend  " ; 
and  it  was  pointed  oiit  to  the  belligerent  foe  from  over  the  water  as  the 
resort  of  the  "  formidable  "  John  Jay,  whose  beautiful  young  wife  spent 
much  time  with  her  mother  and  sisters  within  its  walls.  It  was  here 
that  Jay's  afterwards  distinguished  son,  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  was  born,  in 
January,  1776.     The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  British  sought  the  destruc- 


1  See  Vol.  1.  781,  752,  i 
»  See  Vol,  I.  768. 
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tion  of  the  dwelling,  l)iit  that  it  esiiuped  their  designs  unhanned.  "It"  the 
British  do  not  burn  '  Liberty  Hall,'  I  shall  think  them  greater  luscals  than 
ever,  for  I  liave  I'eally  endeavored  Uy  deserve  this  last  and  moat  luminous 
testimony  of  their  inveterate  malice,"  wmte  Livingston  to  his  daugliter 
Iv  tty  lit  r  g  nal  st  icti  -e  v  tl  its  sj  c  ous  ai<artn  ents  h  ^^l  ce  bngs 
la  lo  ra   v     !  ts     1 1  t  to  the  presei  t  I  >      lie     pj  ei    toiy    I 

tl  e    ket  I    I    "<  1  pf"        I  le  I  ell       e  te  to  tl  f    e  i     t  the  e  1  ti  e 


to  meet  the  requirements  of  later  occupants  ;  modern  glass  has  taken  the 
place  of  small  panes  in  many  of  the  windows  ;  and  the  deep  fireplaces  arts 
framed  with  marble  mantels  of  a  recent  generation  ;  but  tiie  iuimmerable 
little  cnplnards  aud  artful  contrivances  in  the  jsaneling  of  the  walls  are 
still  cherished,  the  old  staircase  proudly  hears  the  cuts  left  by  the  angry 
Hessian  soldiery  when  thwarted  on  one  occasion  in  the  object  of  their 
visit,  and  the  flavor  and  sacredness  of  antiquity  generally  is  preserved. 
The  house  stands  on  elevated  grouml  some  rods  from  the  street  (the  old 
Springtield  turnpike),  and  retains  its  ancient  body-guard  of  lofty  shade- 
trees.  The  larger  tree  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  was  planted  by 
Miss  Susan  Livingston,  the  elder  daughter  of  the  Governor,  in  1772.    Mrs. 
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Livingston  wus  a  h.aiKl.soiiie,  animated  woman,  possessing  many  of  the 
sti'oug  cliaracteri sties  of  lier  notiiUe  aiiccstors,  I'liilip  French,  Lieutenaiit- 
(jovemor  Brockholls,  and  I'lmlerick  Phillips.  She  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  countiy's  affairs,  ably  secoudiiig  liev  husband's  scoffing  ridicule  of  kingly 
threats  j  and  their  daiigbtei's  became  full-fledged  politicians  long  ei*  they 
iiad  attained  complete  physical  stature.  The  knotty  problems  of  the  hour, 
and  the  methods  and  details  of  solving  and  .settling  them,  were  discussed 
daily  at  their  table.  Even  in  the  moat  familiar  coiTespondence  with  his 
childi'eii  at  school  the  subject  uppermost  in  Livingston's  thoughts  occu- 
pied the  chief  ajKice.  As,  for  instance,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  boys  who 
had  written  home  of  something  which  appeared  in  his  lessons  about  ghosts, 
he  said  :  "  yhould  the  spectre  of  any  of  the  Stuart  family,  or  of  any  tyrant 
whatsoever,  obtrude  itself  upon  your  fancy,  offer  it  not  so  much  as  a  pipe 
of  tobacco;  but  show  its  royal  or  imperial  spectrality  the  door,  with  a 
frank  declaration  that  your  principles  will  not  suffer  you  to  ke.ep  company 
even  with  the  shadow  of  arbitrary  powei'."  It  was  in  this  republican 
i'amily  that  Alexander  Hamilton  made  his  first  acquaintances  upon  arriv- 
ing in  America  in  1772,  a  pale,  delicate,  blue-eyed  boy  of  fifteen  years,  from 
the  West  Tudies ;  he  brought  letters  to  Livingston  from  Ur.  Hugh  Knox,  a 
clei^man  who  hatl  Iwcome  interested  in  his  welfare  in  Santa  Cruz,  where 
he  had  been  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  Nicholas  Cmger  (formerly 
of  New  York)  by  his  father  some  three  years  before.  Through  Living- 
ston's advice  he  entered  the  school  of  Francis  Barber  in  Elizabeth,  but 
"  Liberty  Hall "  was  always  open  to  him,  and  it  was  in  listening  to  the 
table-talk  of  its  guests,  among  whom  were  the  Ogdens,  Stocktons,  Boudi- 
nots,  and  the  learned  Dr.  Witheispoon,  that  he  obtained  his  first  lessons 
in  statesmanship.'  When  his  school  year  was  ended  he  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  Princeton,  but  he  desired  to  overleap  certain  details  in  the 
college  course  which  Dr.  Witherspoon  esteemed  incompatible  with  the 
usages  of  the  institution,  and  he  was  admitted  to  Columbia  instead. 

Thus  must  we  penetrate  occasionally  beneath  the  surface  of  historical 
narrative  into  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  and  behind  the  scenery  of 
events,  if  we  would  trace  springs  of  action  tn  their  source  and  analyze 
the  separate  parts  of  the  great  tide,  which,  swellinjr  with  its  tributaries 
at  eveiy  turn,  was  soon  to  overleap  all  l>ai'ri(rs  iu  its  flow  into  the  sea  of 
substantial  achievement. 

1  Many  of  tilt  youth  wlio  were  to  becnme  .■mpliatieally  tlie  jui'n  of  thp  new  generation  were 
in  the  clasaea  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  WithersiKwn  at  Priiieetoii ;  among  whom  weii;  Jamea  Madison, 
Aaron  Uiirr,  Samuel  Stanhope  Smitii,  the  future  nteomiiHshi^il  divinf,  Philip  Freneau,  the 
verse-maker  of  the  Revolution,  Hugh  Henry  Breekinridgi^,  the  author  of  "  Modem  Chivalry," 
and  four  future  gnvernors  of  St.^teH,  —  .Tohn  Henry  of  Maryland,  Morgan  Iiewis  of  New  York, 
Aaron  Ogilen  of  Ntw  Jersey,  uud  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia. 
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I'mlev  tliu  hot  Juiiu  skic-s  ul'  1770,  in  town  iiinl  umiiitry,  in  the  i'oniiii 
uiiii  in  the  fanii-y;ml,  in  uoiigi-fissiwuil  hiiilsmni  in  nmil  town- meetings,  in 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  ami  in  conl'iirences  of  committees,  in  the  pulpit, 
and  in  social  gatherings,  the  ([uestiou  wliich  was  to  decide  the  chief  event 
in  modern  history  waa  tlie  all-absorbing  topic.  On  one  point  all  were 
i^-eed,  —  inde]H!ndence  conld  only  lie  obtained  at  enormous  expense  of 
lil'e.  The  new  ]iolitical  ci-eed  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  jieople  was  tlie 
most  hetei-odox  of  tlie(iries  to  tlie  English  niind  ;  the  erection  of  an  iiule- 
[lendent  empire  on  this  Continent  a  problem  of  far  gi-eater  iniigiiitudc  tlian 
any  which  hail  aflViglited  former  legislators.  Notliing  is  mote  remark- 
able at  this  jiiuctnie  than  the  superiority  in  alignment  which  the  legal 
debiiters  in  America  displayed  over  their  contemporaries  in  England 
whenever  they  touched  upon  the  professional  points  of  the  contreversy. 
The  lawyers  shared  with  the  clergy  tlie  intellectual  influence  of  the  time; 
they  were  generally  well-read  and  accomplished  men,  and  not  infretiuently 
men  of  letters.  All  their  addresses  to  the  powers  beyond  the  seas  i-eflecteJ 
■  a  depth  of  thought  and  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  cijni- 
nion  and  international  law  which  astonished  acute  observers.  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jeffei-son,  Patrick  Henry,  and  a  score  of  others  who  had 
been  educated  in  tlie  strictest  notions  of  rank  and  caste,  were  trained 
jurists,  with  clear  conceptions  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  ready  for  the 
tremendons  stride  in  human  prt^ress  which  was  to  terminate  artificial  dis- 
tinction and  secure  freedom  and  self-control  for  a  nation;  the  Clintons, 
Mori-ises,  Livingstons,  Schuyler,  John  Jay,  James  Duane,  and  their  asso- 
ciates of  New  York,  reasoned  with  singular  calmness  and  force,  standing 
like  a  bulwark  of  independence  between  the  conflicting  political  theories 
of  England  and  America,  fully  prepared  to  dispense  with  the  customs  of 
centuries,  abandon  entails,  break  down  the  Colonial  aristocracy  of  which 
they  were  a  part,  an<l  create  a  republic  in  which  the  people  should  be  the 
only  rulers.  Their  wisdom  exceeded  the  wisdom  of  Cromwell  and  his 
adherents,  for  the  monarchical  principle  was  ostracized.  Their  conceptions, 
drawn  from  the  only  free  and  republican  government  then  existing,  were 
so  much  broader  than  the  source  from  which  they  sprung  that  no  rules  of 
action  conld  Ije  borrowed.  Their  understanding  of  the  English  law  in- 
spired them  with  both  caution  and  confidence.  James  Duane,  in  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  pledged  New  York  to  independence,  at  the  same 
time  declaring  that  he  could  not  legally  vote  on  the  question  unless  em- 
powered by  further  instructions  from  his  constituents.  William  Floyd 
said  he  had  no  hope  of  jieace  through  the  commissioners  en  rmtU  ."or 
America,  and  believed  the  only  solid  foundation  for  government  was  in 
the  consent  of  the  people.     Robert  E.  Livingston  (afterwards  Chancellor) 
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])ointed  out  in  clear,  elegant  diction  llie  error  of  utteiiipting  to  form 
iilliancea  with  foreign  nations  at  j)i;aci;,  while  in  such  a  diajointed  condi- 
tiou.  John  Jay,  summoned  from  the  higher  Congress  to  the  legislative 
councils  of  New  York,  advocated  implicit  obedience  to  the  popular  will. 
With  rare  legal  acumen  he  pointed  out  the  breakers  ahead  should  the 
representatives  by  their  acts  exceed  the  authority  in  them  vested,  and 
promptly  suj^^ested  close  investigation  ;  heiiee  a  connuittee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  who,  after  earnest  consideration,  reported  a  serious  existing 
"  doubt "  concerning  the  power  conferred  upon  this  Congress  in  the  late 
election  as  to  the  matter  of  a  total  dissolution  of  all  connection  with 
Great  Britiiiu,  and  solemnly  recommended  a  foi-mal  vote  of  the  whole 
Colony.  The  New  York  Congress,  therefore,  iu  accordance  with  a  motion 
made  by  John  Jay  (Jnue  11),  called  for  a  new  election  of  deputies  who 
should  be  invested  with  full  powers  for  administering  the  government, 
framing  a  constitution  for  New  York,  and  determining  for  her  the  impor- 
tant question  of  tlie  hour. 

There  is  no  more  strikingly  beautiful  feature  in  the  history  of  New 
York  than  her  honorable  attitude  at  this  moment  toward  her  own  intelli- 
gent and  lil)erty -loving  population,  and  toward  the  country  of  which  she 
was  the  ^reat  cardinal  factor.  With  menacing  horrors  on  every  hand, 
Canada  teeming  with  military  preparations,  savages  ai-oused  through  all 
her  wilderness  frontiera,  and  the  chief  naval  power  of  the  world  in  posses- 
sion of  her  harbor,  threatening  her  entire  commerce  and  chief  city  with 
ruin  and  desolation,  and  with  the  pressure  of  unmerited  accusations  of  cow- 
ardice and  Toryism  from  her  neighbors  added  to  the  pei^petual  clamor  for 
stringent  measures  by  the  improvident  and  reckless  within  her  own  bor- 
ders, she  tested  the  public  mind,  giving  free  scope  to  the  expression  of  the 
latest  wishes  of  her  inhabitants,  and  awaited  the  result.  The  election, 
turning  on  the  pivot  of  independency,  occurred  June  19  ;  nearly  all  of 
the  former  members  were  returned,  specially  charged  to  vote  for  an  abso- 
lute separation  from  the  Crown  ;  but  this  decision  could  not  lie  formally 
announced  until  the  organixation  of  the  new  Congress.  Therefore,  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  when  the  illustrious  fifty-one  doubtful  and  divided 
men  assembled  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  to  consider  the  "reso- 
lution re.^pecting  independency,"  although  every  Colony  was  i^presented, 
the  delegatus  fnim  New  York  had  not  yet  received  full  power,  and  were 
excused  from  action. 

Meanwhile  men  grew  fierce  and  uncom  premising,  and  were  restrained 
with  difficulty  from  the  committal  of  overt  crimes.  The  old  feud  between 
the  Pr^byterians  and  Episcopalians  was  lighted  afresh  and  caused  many 
incidents  of  a  riotous  character.    Eev.  Dr.  Auchmuty,  the  rector  of  Trinity 
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Church,  was  an  invalid.and  had  removed  for  the  summer  to  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey.  The  care  of  the  parish  in  his  absence  devolved  upon  the 
oldest  assistant,  Rev.  Charles  IngUs,  who  was  forbiddeu  hy  the  citizens  to 
pray  for  the  king  and  royal  family ;  then  he  waa  accosted  aud  insulted 
wherever  he  went  in  the  sti-eets  ;  aud  fiuaily  his  life  was  threatened  if  he 
did  not  desist  from  using  the  litui^y  according  to  the  text.  To  officiate 
publicly  and  abstain  from  the  mention  of  England's  monarch  in  his  sup- 
plioatioDS  was  to  violate  his  oath  and  the  dictates  of  !iis  coascieiice.  His 
embarrassment  was  very  great.  One  Sunday  morning  a  coiLipauy  of  one 
huudred  and  fifty  men  marched  into  the  ehurcli  with  drums  heating  and 
pipes  playing,  and  bayonets  glistening  in  their  loaded  guns.  The  audieiiee 
were  terror-stricken,  and  several  women  fainted.  It  was  supposed  that 
if  Mr,  Inglis  should  read  the  collects  for  the  kiug  aud  royal  family  he 
would  be  shot  in  the  sacred  desk.  But  he  went  on  boldly  to  the  end, 
omitting  no  portion  of  the  service,  and  although  there  was  restle.sa  and 
hostile  demonstration,  he  escaped  injury.  The  vestry  interfered,  and 
compromised  the  matter  by  agreeing  to  close  the  Episcopal  cimrches  for 
the  present;  aud  they  were  not  opened  again  for  public  worship  until  the 
city  was  occupied  hy  the  British, 

The  lines  of  demarcation  between  friend  and  foe  were  daily  beconung 
more  distinctly  drawn,  and  people  were  compelled  to  show  their  colors. 
Neutrality  could  not  be  tolerated.  Men  who  withheld  their  aid  and 
countenance  were  treated  as  enemies.  Ixiyalista  were  pronounced  traitors, 
and  pursued  with  merciless  rancor.  In  reference  to  these  it  seemed  as 
if  the  most  oi-dinary  feelings  of  compassion  were  for  the  time  suspended. 
It  was  unsafe  to  breathe  a  syllable  against  the  American  cause.  Men 
secreted  in  the  woods,  swamps,  and  other  hiding-places,  with  designs  of 
joining  the  British  as  soon  as  they  should  land,  were  hunted  like  wild 
beasts. 

An  incident  illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  told  of  Richard  Van 
Wyck,  oue  of  the  judges  of  Dutchess  County.  A  young  farmer  was 
dn^ed  before  him  one  morning  charged  with  assault  and  battery ;  the 
cause  of  the  assault  shown  on  trial  was  the  crying  of  "  Gnd  save  the 
king  "  by  the  person  assaulted.  The  judge  said  to  the  accused,  "  You  have 
violated  the  law,  and  it  is  my  duty,  as  a  magistrate,  to  fine  you.  and  the 
sum  shall  be  one  penny."  Then,  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  con- 
tinued, "  T  wit]  pay  the  fine  ;  and  the  next  time  that  man  cries  "  God  save 
the  king,"  you  give  him  a  good  thrashing  and  I  will  pay  you  for  doing 


'  Cornelias  Burenta  Van  Wyck  came  to  America  in  1660  from  Wyck,  a  tow 
Teck,  in  Holland.     He  settled  Dear  Flatbu^h,  Long  litland.  and  married  Anna,  daughter  ^^ 
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Cornelius  Van  Wyck,  the  father  of  Judge  Eieharil,  was  an  efficient 
lueniber  of  the  New  Yorlv  Congress.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Kev. 
Aliruham  Keteltas,  in  direct  reference  to  whom  he  seconded  the  motion 
ol  John  Jay  that  the  tilergyineii  memhei's  of  tlie  House  he  at  h'uei'ty  to 
attend  at  their  pevsuual  convenience,  tlieir  nhseiice  being  esteemed  no 
neglect  of  duty.  Oonielius  Van  Wyck  ivsided  in  tlie  house  near  Fishkill, 
maiie  famous  by  Cooper  as  the  "  Wharton  House  "  of  the  Spy,  which  is 
lit  present  in  an  excellent  state  of  ]nv8erviition.  Dr.  Tbeodorus,  the  elder 
brother  of  Cornelius,  a  man  <jf  stei'Iing  qualities,  was  also  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Kevolutionary  Congress,  and  his  son  Theodoras,  afterwards  a 
resident  of  the  metropolis,  served  with  grejit  braver}'  in  the  Eevolutiouavy 
army. 

New  York  was  one  of  the  busiest  spots  on  the  western  continent  just 
now.  Jlen  were  working  night  and  day  on  tiie  Ibrtifieatious.  Troojis 
were  coming  in  from  all  quarters  of  the  compass,  in  the  most  picturesque 
and  greatest  variety  of  costumes,  uniforms  being  aa  yet  in  the  transition 
state.  The  old  red  coats  used  in  the  French  wars  had  been  hrougbt 
from  the  garrets  and  turned  to  account  in  Connecticut ;  therefore,  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  tow  frocks  of  home  manufacture  worn  by  lier  vol- 
unteers, appeared  every  now  and  then  a  dingy  regimental  of  scarlet  with 
a  triangular,  tarnished  laced  hat.  Some  of  the  Marj'landers  wore  green 
hunting-shirts  with  leggins  to  match.  Troops  from  Delaware  came  in 
dark  blue  coats  with  red  fiiciugs.  Some  of  the  Wew  Jersey  riflemen  were 
in  short  red  coats  and  sti'lped  trousers,  others  in  short  blue  coats,  old 
leather  breeches,  light  blue  stockings,  shoes  with  brass  buckles,  and  wool 
hats  bound  with  yellow.  The  Pennsylvania  regiments  were  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  brown  coats  faced  with  buff,  blue  coats  faced  with 
red,  brown  coats  faced  witJi  white  and  studded  with  grait  pewt«r  buttons, 
biickskin  breeches,  ami  black  cocked  hats  with  white  tape  bindings,  aLso 
blue  coats  faced  with  white;  while  several  companies  came  without  any 
coats  at  all,  each  man  with  but  a  single  shirt,  and  that  so  small  that  the 
New-Ei^landers  ridiculeil  them  as  "  shoddy  shii-ts."  The  Virginians  were 
in  white  smock-frocks  furbelowcd  with  ruffles  at  the  neck,  elbows,  and 
wrists,  black  stocks,  buir  in  cues,  and  round-topped,  bi'oad-brimmed  black 

numinie  Johannes  ThPodoniR  Pcillioninh;  of  ISmokl.vn.  (Si'O  Vol.  1.  175.)  Tlieir  sons,  Theo- 
dorua  (born  1668,  marriHl  MargBiitn,  ilimfrhtei-  ol'  Alinilriim  Brini;l;erhoff>  and  ComeliuB, 
removed  in  1733  to  Dutehess  County,  thi' latter  ImiliiinRtlju  Van  Wyok  niaiision  ("  Whartcn 
House")  in  1739,  now  occupied  liy  his  (nTat-gimidHon,  Mf.  Sidney  K.  Van  Wyck.  Many  of 
the  Van  Wjck  ilescendants  have  lieeii  iirofessiiiiiid  nien  mid  imtilic  characters.  Several  of 
the  name  hnve  occupied  seats  in  the  TiegiMlatui'e  of  Ni-w  York  mux  Ihe  Kevoliitioii,  anit 

n  at  one  time 


lame  hnve  occupied  scats  i» 

1  the  T^gisliitui-e  of  N.-w  York  sinw  Ihe  ! 

have  servi.J  their  dintiiirtM  i 

n  Congnwa.     Si'veral  of  the  fiiniily  have  1» 

mother  aldermen  of  ttii-  city. 

snd  one,  Picrn;  Van  (.■orthiiidt  Van  Wyck. 
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hats,  —  although  a,  little  later  the  Light  Drayooiis  were  uniformed  in  blue 
coats  facud  willi  red  or  brown  coats  faced  with  green.  Washington's 
guards  wore  lilue  coats  faced  with  biifi',  red  waistcoats,  buckskin  breeches, 
black  felt  hats  bound  with  white  tajre,  and  biiyoiiet  and  body  belts  of 
wiiite.  Huuting-a hills  —  "  the  mortal  aversion  of  the  red-coat  "  —  witli 
breeches  of  same  cloth  gaiter  fashion  about  the  legs,  were  seen  on  every 
side,  and  being  convenient  garments  for  a  campaigning  country  were  soon 
adopted  by  the  ISritisIi  themselves.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  modern 
trouser,  or  pantaloon. 

The  picture  of  the  variegated  throng  of  soldiery  sui'ging  into  the  streets 
of  New  York  for  its  defense  will  be  less  grotesque  to  the  reader  if  viewed 
in  connection  with  one  passing  and  tinal  glimpse  of  the  old  capital  under 
kingly'rule  and  silver  shoe-biiekles.  Show  and  glitter  market!  the  dis- 
tinctmns  m  society.  Dress  was  one  of  the  signs  and  symbols  of  a  gentle- 
man ,  classical  loie  and  niltied  shirts  wei*  insepiirable.  It  was  the  habit  of 
the  o  nity  to  take  off  its  hat  to  the  gentry;  and  there  was  no  mistaking 
then  wherever  they  mo\ed.  Servants  were  always  in  livery,  which  in 
m'iny  n  tances  was  s^orgeous  in  the  extreme.  Geutlemen  appeared  in  the 
streets  n  vehet  or  satin  coats  with  white 
en  Iro  le  ed  ^ests  of  rare  beauty  sni  dl 
clothes  and  gorgeously  resplendent  bud  les 
their  heads  crew  ned  with  powdered  w  i_,s  tnd 
cocked  hats  A  lady's  toilet  was  equilly 
astounding:  the  court  hoop  wis  m  \o^Tie 
brocaded  silksof  brilliant  colors  anlanioun 
tain  of  powdered  hair  surmounted  with  How 
ers  or  feathers ;  although  it  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  remembrance  that  servants  were  seivants 
in  those  days,  and  never  assumed  tt  oop)  or 
excel  their  mistresses  in  the  style  and  costli 
ness  of  their  attire.  The  deniocntic  hammer 
already  suspended  over  the  doomed  citj  was 
to  subdue  the  taste  and  chin„e  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  empire  of  fashion 

Jealousies  arose  between  the  tixxips  of  the 
different  Colonies,  as  might  hive  been  for*- 
seen.    One  evil  was  so  serious  tli  it  the  New      "*'"  °' '  '■»''»  •*  ^^  "•  "  "  8 
York  Congress  sent  Gouverneur  iVIoms  to  Philadelphia  lor  its  abatement. 
The  New  England  troops  were  receiving  higher  wages  tiian  those  of  New 
York  and  the  Middle  Colonies,  which  could  not  be  tolerated  ;  the  result 
of  the  mission  was  satisfactory,  Congress,  after  much  discussion,  concluding 
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to  raise  the  pay  of  the  whole  army  to  one  general  level  About  the  middle 
of  June  the  New  York  Congress  orileiei-l  the  ])uhli(!  vecoi-ds  of  the  Colony 
removed  to  KinystoiL  Samuel  ISayard,  Jr.,  was  the  lloyul  Secretary  of  the 
Provinca ;  his  office  had  formerly  beeu  at  the  right  of  the  fort  gnte,  but 
early  in  the  spriny  tlie  hooks  and  papers  in  his  custody  had  been  ti'ansl'errod 
to  the  house  of  his  brother,  Nicholas  Bayard,  near  the  present  corner  of 
Grand  Street  and  Broadway,  whose  wife  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Peter 
Van  Bmgb  Livingston,  the  Treasurer  of  Congress,  wliere  indeed  Saimiel 
Bayard  himself  had  been  detained  a  prisoner  uji  to  this  timc,^  He  was 
ordered  and  requested  to  go  to  Kingston  and  remain  with  the  records,  ex- 
ercising the  duties  of  his  office  (under  a  strong  guard)  until  further  notice. 
Eobert  Benson,  the  Secretary  of  Congress,  was  directed  to  assist  and  attend 

'  The  BayarJn  were  of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  New  York  (see  Vol.  T.  128,  244,  342>,  and 
men  of  wealth  and  enltuve.  They  were  descended  from  Samuel  Biiyanl,  and  Anne,  the  stately 
sister  of  Governor  Stuyvesant.  The  latter,  a  widow,  lirought  three  sons  to  America  in  1647, 
Balthazah,  Nicijot.as  and  Pp.tiius.  Samuel,  above  mcntioncil,  was  the  great-grandson  of 
Nicholas,  and  grandson  of  the  Samuel  who  married  Mai'garet  Van  Coitlandt  in  1701  (see 
Vol.  1,  451)  ;  he  at  a  later  date  entered  the  king's  service,  and  in  1778  married  Catharine  Van 
Home.  William  Baynnl,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  inereantile  liouse  and  resided  at  this  time 
on  a  fine  estate  adjoining  the  villa  of  Oliver  Dc  Lancey  on  the  Hudson  near  Thirty-fourth  Street, 
was  the  great-granilRon  of  Bai.teiazak.  He  sympathised  with  the  Whigs  in  the  early  part  of 
the  controversy,  gave  dinner-parties  which  wore  Rttnnde<l  hy  Jay,  Morris,  and  others,  enter- 
tained Joaiah  Quincy  when  he  passed  through  New  York  on  his  way  home  from  the  South,  and 
was  genemlly  I'egaiiled  as  a  patriot ;  bat  he  sul^sequently  took  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  king, 
went  to  England,  and  his  property  was  eonliscated.  John  Bayari).  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  and  afterwards  colonel  in  the  army,  was  the  grcnt-gnindaon  of  Pktkub,  whose 
descendants  settled  in  the  Middle  Colonies,  and  have  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  inter- 
married with  the  Waahingtons  of  Vii^nia,  the  Carrolls  of  Maryland,  tlie  Stocktons,  Kirk- 
patricks,  and  Kembles  of  New  Jersey,  tlie  Bowdoins  and  Wiuthrqis  of  Massachusetts,  the  De 
Lanceys,  Jays,  Livingstons,  PintarJs,  Schuylei's,  Stuyvesants,  Veridiucks,  and  Van  IteiiB- 
seiaera  of  New  York,  and  other  notable  American  families.  CoJonid  John  Biiyard  removed 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  Bmnswick  after  the  war,  where  he  was 
a  presiding  judge,  a  trustee  of  Princeton  CoU^,  and  in  1790  was 
elected  mayor  of  that  city.  His  sou,  .lames  Ashton  JJayani,  mar- 
ried Eliza,  daughter  of  Bev.  Dr.  John  Roilgers,  of  the  Biiik 
Chureh,  New  York ;  Samuel  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Lewis 
Pintard  an<l  Sarah  Stockton  (sister  of  Hie.hard  Stockton,  the 
\  ragner);  he  was  sent  to  England  hj  Washington  to  prosecuto  some 
mportant  legal  claims,  and  a!t<Ttt'nnls  illleil  several  offices  of 
\  trust ;  Jane  inaiTip<l  tliief  Jiistiue  Kiit]«itrick  of  New  Jersey  ; 
I  Margaret  niarriwl  SaniUfl  Harrison  Smith,  editor  of  the  A'ra/i'mKtZ 
lligenccT  in  Washington,  An  tntflresting  relic  of  Petkus 
AUD  is  a  large  and  heavy  folio  Bilde  priutiNl  at  Doitlrecht  in 
1690,  illustrated  with  curious  maps  and  engravings,  with  family 
ird  Arms.  record  writtini  in  Duti  h  ,  it  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  General 

it  Wilson  of  New  York,  one  of  (he  dr'scenilanta  Four  of  tlie  Bayards  have  oecu- 
1  our  national  Senate  during  the  present  century,  of  whom  is  Hon.  Thouuui  F. 
■sent  United  Statts  Senator  from  Dtlawire 
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Bayitril  in  tlie  removal  uf  the  reconls,  and  James  Beekman  waa  directed 
to  [iTOvide  a  sloop  and  aucompany  liiin  on  the  ]jassage  to  Fishkill,  while 
Dirck  Wyoco<)i>,  Colonel  Abraham  Hashivuck,  Joseph  Gasherie,  and 
Christophur  Tappan  wei-u  delegated  with  authority  to  provide  accommoda- 
tious  for  tlie  records  and  the  Secretary  in  Fishkill,  also  proper  guards  and 
other  securities.  With  less  ceremony  and  greater  secrecy,  the  Treasurer 
and  Secrebiry  of  Congress,  Feter  Van  Urugh  Livingston  and  Jtol>eit  Benson, 
conveyed  its  money  and  jiapeis  on  Saturday,  June  30,  to  White 
Plains,  where  It  was  thought  hest  for  Congress  to  meet  on  Monday, 
July  2.  On  the  same  Saturday,  Ci>Ionel  Joseph  Marsh  was  sent  to  Covernor 
Nicholas  Cooke  of  Ehode  Island  for  powder  in  his  custody  belonging  to 
New  York.  Jacobus  Van  Zandt  was  chaimian  of  a  committee  eutmsted 
with  tlie  delicate  and  dangerous  task  of  bringing  vessels  and  cargoes  which 
had  been  seized  frijm  the  enemy  fniui  their  ancliorage  in  Fire  Island  Inlet 
to  the  city,  and  selling  them  for  the  public  interest.  He  was  also,  with 
Comfort  Sands  and  Evert  Bancker,  ati  auditing  committee  required  to  make 
correct  statement  to  Congi'ess  of  all  the  cargoes  of  vessels  in  the  port,  and 
of  the  amount  of  lead  and  powder  in  charge  of  the  custodians,  Richard 
Norwood  and  Colonel  Peter  Curteuius,  whicli  they  huriiedly  removed  in 
the  night  from  a  store  near  the  Battery  to  a  cellar  on  Muntiy  Hill. 
Another  committee,  acting  with  the  soldiery,  transferred  the  cattle  on  the 
long  Island  and  Jersey  shores  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  the  enemy. 
Colonel  John  Broome  and  Colonel  Robert  Van  Picnsselaer  consigned  sev- 
eral prisoners  to  the  committee  of  Kingston,  with  directions  to  procure 
go(H.l  ItMigir^js  and  boanl  for  tliem  at  their  own  (the  prisoners)  expense,  see 
that  they  carry  on  no  coiTt'3i)oii deuce  or  give  no  intelligence  whatever  to 
tlieir  friends,  and  treat  them  with  luunanity.  These  were  chiefly  British 
officers  and  their  families  and  servants  captured  ou  transports  from 
Scotland. 

Washington  was  in  almost  hourly  consultation  with  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Congress,  several  of  whom  were  already  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  General  Alexander  McDougall  was  exerting  eveiy  nerve  to 
prepare  his  battalion  of  New  York  men  for  efficient  work.  General  John 
Morin  Scott  commanded  the  liattalions  wliich  represented  the  city  distinc- 
tively ;  ^  the  oldest  of  these,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Colonel 

1  John  Morin  Scott  wns  bom  in  Neff  York  in  1730,  ilied  1784.  He  was  the  only  chil.l  of 
John  Scott  and  Marian  Morin,  iind  fourth  fn  the  lln«  ofileBcent  from  Sir  John  Scott,  Baronet 
of  Ancram,  County  Roxbury,  Scotland,  who  died  in  1713.  Hp  was  a  grailuate  of  Yale,  and  1"'- 
came  one  of  the  most  sncceiaful  lawyers  at  the  bar  of  New  York.  In  connection  with  William 
Livingston  and  William  Smith  he  i«rly  became  !denti1i«l  with  the  Whig  element  of  the 
Colony  and  a  Inadpr  in  polities.  He  contributed  l«  the  Itidependeat  //f/Jrt-Jorand  other  papers, 
iind  was  the  antlior  of  several  official  and  literary  papers  and  iTjiorts.      Froni  ITS? 
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John  Lasher,  a  inan  of  property  and  influence,  was  composed  of  young 
men  of  high  position,  its  (■ai>taiiis  being  John  J.  Eoosevelt,  Henry  G. 
Livingston,  Joliii  ISeniiin,  Abraham  Van  Wyok,  William  A.  Gilbert,  Abra- 
ham 1'.  Lott,  Samiiei  Tutlor,  Wiiliaui  I^onanl,  James  Alnev,  and  James 
Al>eel.  Andrew  Stockholm,  Itobert  Smith,  Isaac  Stouteubup^,  and  William 
Malcolm  were  also  efficient  officers  nnder  Scott ;  Colonel  Sanmel  Drake 
of  Westchester,  and  Colonel  Cornelius  Humphrey  of  llutcliess  Coiiuty,  each 
commanded  one  of  Scott's  regiments.  All  officers  and  men  not  on  actual 
duty  were  drilling  and  flying  to  their  alanii-posts  in  onlcr  to  become 
throughly  acquainted  with  the  grounds,  and  all  fatigue  parties  were  di- 
rected to  hold  themselves  ready  for  instant  action. 

It  was  in  vain  to  speculate  concerning  the  point  most  likely  to  be  first 
attackeil  by  the  British.  The  redoubts  and  breastworks  along  the  shore 
of  the  Eaat  liiver  were  in  a  certain  sense  formidable,  but  the  enemy  mijjbt 
effect  lan<lings  in  any  number  of  places  elsewhere.  The  Hudson  Kiver 
was  ojien  to  them,  or  they  could  cross  from  Staten  Island  int«  New  Jersey, 
and  theuci}  nearly  surround  the  city.  No  satisfactory  judgment  could  be 
formed  of  their  intentions. 

Meanwhile  the  scene  was  like  one  vast  beehive.  Soldiers  and  civilians 
ran  hither  and  thither,  every  man  in  the  performance  of  some  exacting 
duty.  Aside  from  the  numerous  fortifications  and  batteries  in  and  around 
New  York, on  Governor's  Island.and  on  Long  Island, barricades  were  thrown 
up  on  every  street  leading  to  the  water,  chiefly  of  mahogany  logs  taken  from 
West  India  cat^ocs.  City  Hall  Park  was  almost  entii'ely  inclosed;  Broai.1- 
way  was  obstructed  in  front  of  St  Paul's  Chapel ;  another  barrier  rose  at 
the  head  of  Vesey  Street,  one  at  the  head  of  Barclay,  and  one  at  the  head 
of  Murray  Street  A  curiously  constructed  baiTicade  stretched  across 
Beekman  Street  at  the  Brick  Church,  and  another  was  piled  up  in  the 
form  of  a  right  angle  near  where  the  Tribune  building  now  stands,  Theie 
was  a  bulwark  at  the  entrance  to  Centre  Street,  another  crossed  Frankfort 
Street,  and  still  another  near  it  faced  Chatham  Street  Thus,  when  the 
British  should  gain  a  footing  in  the  city,  they  would  still  have  to  contest 
every  inch  of  progress.  A  queer  little  fleet,  commanded  by  Benjamin 
Tupper,  scoured  the  waters  along  the  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  coasts 
to  prevent  communication  between  the  Tories  and  the  enemy's  ships.  It 
was  made  up  of  schooners,  sloops,  I'ow-galleys,  and  whale-boats,  and, 
keeping  a  perpetual  lookout,  was  no  insignificant  element   of  defense. 

was  an  alderman  of  the  Out  Ward  ;  and  he  associated  himaelf  with  many  public  enWrpriaea 
for  the  social  advancement  of  the  city.  His  residence  was  about  the  comer  of  Thirty'tliird 
Street  and  Ninth  Aveniip,  with  over  one  hiiinircd  ami  twenty-three  weli-cnltivattd  acres  of 
land.  In  1777  he  was  a|)]mint'«l  Secretary  of  the  State,  and  served  also  as  State  Senator  until 
his  death.     His  remains  rest  in  Trinity  churchyard. 
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On  the  JL'ivsey  shore  Hm!  veUinin  wiiiiior,  Iliij^'h  Mmrr,  c-'iiiiitiuidiiy  the 
Flying  (Jiiiiip  stiitkined  iit  AimIkiv,  and  William  Liviiiystiiii,  ;it  tin;  jiead 
of  the  Jei'soy  militia,  watclied  tlie  iiiDVcnnjiits  of  tliu  wieiuy  lui  they  jiiw- 
ceeded  to  oiioaiiip  on  Stiiteu  Islaml,  aud  pievented  all  foragiii<'  incur- 
sions into  the  Jerseys. 

Suuh  was  New  York's  condition  on  the  sultry  Monday,  July  2,  when, 
in  the   lunguaye   of  John  Adams,  "the   yr(!iitest  question   ever 
debated  in  America,  and  as  great  as  ever  was  ov  ever  will  be  de-      ^ 
bated  among  men,"  was  agitating  the  mind  of  Congiesa  at  I'hiladeliihia 
to  such  intensity  of  enthusiasm  that  the  members  lost  all  sense  of  the 
appalling  dangei's  which  threatened  tlieir  entire  seacoast  and  chief  city. 
The  iiush  of  a  century  was  behind  them.     The  daring  men  whose  names 
were  to  make  the  age  illustrious  were  alive  in  every  fibre.     The  inconi- 
jtiirahle  force  of  conflicting  opinions  develoi)ed  hidden  meiital  strength, 
and  gave  expression  to  impalpable  influences  of  which  the  air  was  full 
The   immortal   state  paper,  the   confession  of  faith  of  a  rising  empire, 
seemed  charged  with  electricity,  aud  the  heait  of  Congress  warmed  and 
beat  more  swiftly  as  the  conviction  deepened  that  in  its  adoption  a  bill 
of  rights  would  be  passed  for  humanity  at  lai^,  and  for  all  coming  gen- 
erations without  any  exception  whatever.     The  discussion  was  conducted 
with  closed  doors,  and  ere  nightfall  a  vote  had  been  taken  which  was 
to  command  the  admiriition  of  the  world.     The  following  day  was  occu- 
pied in  clo.scly  scanning  the  language  aud  princiides  of  the  dcicu- 
ment  a.s  sulinntted  by  Jefferson.     On  the  evening  of  July  4  it    " 
was  Ibrmally  adopted  and  entered  on  the  journal  of  Congress 

Thus  was  the  transition  from  vsissalage  to  independence  accomplished 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  serious  alarms.  Thus  a  republic  wils  inaugurated. 
Thus  a  nation  was  bom.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  immedi- 
ately published  to  the  world.  But  no  signatures  were  yet  ap]ieuded  to  it 
On  July  19  it  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  on  parchment  and  signed, 
after  which  several  days  elapsed  before  it  was  perfected. 
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IVT'O  telegraphic  flash  announced  the  final  action  of  the  Continental 
1  \|  Congress  to  the  remote.st  quarters  of  the  globe  while  yet  the 
glaililened  thronj^  outside  tiie  closed  doors  of  Carpenter's  Hall  in  Phila- 
deSpliia  were  filling  the  aiv  with  huzzas  in  unison  with  the  joyous  peals 
from  the  State  House  bell.  Solitary  horsemen  and  slow  stages  conveyed 
the  intelligence  to  tlie  various  towns  and  cities  of  the  land.  It  was  re- 
ceived with  such  public  exultation  that  the  mui-murs  of  discontent  and 
disapprobation  were  lost  in  the  general  uproar. 

New  York  received  the  news  on  the  9th,  and  on  tlie  evening  of  that 
day,  at  the  same  hour  on  which  Nassau  Hall  at  Princeton  was 
grandly  illuminated  and  Independency  proclaimed  therefrom  under 
a  triple  volley  of  musketiy,  the  Declaration  was  i-cad,  by  order  of  Wash- 
ington, at  the  head  of  each  brigade  of  the  army  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 
It  was  received  with  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  delight ;  and  amid 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  jubilant  shouts  the  multitude  proceeded  to  the 
Bowling  Green  and  demolished  the  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.,  the 
lead  to  be  run  into  bullets  "  to  assimilate  with  the  brains  of  the  adver- 
sary." As  some  of  the  sohUers  were  implicated  in  this  popular  efferves- 
cence, Washington  the  nc;;t  morning  in  his  general  orders  denounced  the,-..  ■ 
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proceeding  ns  having  the  eilect  ol'  a  riot,  ami  strictly  fovUvde  such  irregii- 
hirities  in  future. 

On  the  inoriiing  of  the  same  day  tlie  newly  elected  Congress  of  New 
York,  styled  the  "  Oonveation,"  assembled  in  White  I'laius,  GenemI 
Woodhull  presiding,  and  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  inimoital  (h>cu- 
iiieut.  Thirty-eight  men  of  sound  and  discriminating  judgment  wei* 
present,  representing  the  Dutch,  English,  anil  Huguenot  elenieuts  of  tlie 
They  knew  that  for  the  inhuhitauts  of  New  York  ultimate 
s  could  only  be  secured  through  years  of  .sorrow,  during  which  they 
were  sure  to  he  impoverished,  while  death  stared  from  eveiy  part  of  tlieir 
territory.  The  Morrises  must  abandon  their  fine  estates  to  the  ravages  of 
the  enemy;  Jay  must  prepare  to  see  his  aged  parents  driven  from  the  old 
homestead  at  Kye  to  wander  and  perish ;  Van  Cortlandt,  Van  Itenaselaer, 
Schuyler,  and  the  Livingstons  must  sacrifice  aocestml  wealth  and  cir- 
cumstance, with  all  their  feudal  train,  for  the  democratic  level  of  the  new 
de])arture ;  and  the  sterling  men  from  Tryon  County  must  face  the  scalpiug- 
kiiife.  But  they  had  counted  the  cost  dispassionately,  and  with  one  voice 
resolved  to  sustain  the  Declaration,  "  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes." 
They  directed  it  to  he  proclaimed  with  beat  of  drum  in  White  Plains,  and 
in  eveiy  district  elsewhere,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  swift  message 
to  their  delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress,  empowerii^  them  to  vote 
lor  the  people  of  New  York.  By  this  decree  the  complete  union  of  the 
old  thirteen  colonies  was  consummated,  and  the  whole  character  of  the 
contest  changed.  A  separsite  and  independent  nation  unfurled  its  flag. 
And  New  York  was  declared  a  sovereign  State. 

The  English  ministry  were  confident  of  crushing  New  York  into  sub- 
jection. And  yet,  with  the  cup  of  misery  foaming  at  her  lips.  New  York 
through  her  Convention  holdly  ordered  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  be  proclaimed  from  the  City  Hall  in  Wail  Street,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  and  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy's  guns.  This  was  done 
July  18,  thousands  of  the  jirincipal  inhabitants  of  the  city  and 
coxnity  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  document  with  rapturous  appro- 
bation. And  at  the  same  time  the  king's  coat-of-ai'uis  was  brought  from 
the  court-room  and  burned  amid  thrilliug  cheers.' 

This  occurrence  speaks  more  directly  i'rom  the  real  heart  of  New  York, 
in  view  of  the  consternation  which  had  prevailed  in  the  city  for  six 
days.  Scai-cely  twenty -four  houre  had  elajised  since  Washington  had 
advised  the  Convention  to  remove  all  women,  children, and  infirm  persons 
lit  once,  as  the  streets  must  soon  he  "the  sceneof  a  bloody  conflict" 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  a  nautical  movement  in  the  harbor 
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led  observers  to  suppose  New  Vork  woulil  be  immediately  attacked.  Two 
large  ships,  with  three  tenders,  lelt  then  moorings  near  the  Narrows  and 
bdre  down  upon  the  city.  Officeit.  and  tioops  flew  to  their  alarm-posts 
and  made  ready  tor  battle.  Women  with  young  children  irk  their  arms 
ran  shrieking  from  the  lower  di'itiicte  neai  the  Battery,  and  others,  carry- 
ing bundles  and  wringing  then  hands  and  weeping,  quartered  themselves 
along  the  Bowery  Road.  The  loai  of  cannon  from  the  various  batteries 
confirmed  every  fear,  the  Americans  ha\  mg  opened  upon  the  vessels.  The 
decks  of  the  Pkten.ixA'oA  the  ii'oAe,  however,  were  protected  with  sand- 
bags, and,  taking  advantage  of  a  hne  \wiid,  they  sailed  proudly  by  the  city 
unharmed,  replying  with  only  a  few  random  shots  which  ci'ashed  through 
deserted  houses  without  doing  furthei  in|uiy.  Towards  evening  the  firing 
ceased ;  biit  ere  the  supper-hour  arrived,  clouds  of  smoke  from  booming 
guns  in'the  direction  of  the  sullen  fleet  at  Staten  Island  hmught  every 
spy-glass  again  into  requisition.  The  enemy  were  saluting  a  ship  of  the 
line  coming  in  from  sea  with  flying  colors.  It  was  the  transport  of  the 
Admiral,  Loitl  Howe.  Meanwhile,  horsemen  were  galloping  furiously 
along  tlie  roads  to  the  north,  bearing  messages  from  Washington  to  his 
generals  in  the  Highlands,  and  also  a  letter  of  warning  to  the  Convention 
at  White  Plains.  The  ships  had  not  been  sent  up  the  Hudson  without 
purpose,  and  whether  to  cut  off  Washington's  communication  with  the 
country,  take  soundings  in  the  river,  or  arm  the  Tories  preparatory  to  the 
grand  attack,  it  was  equally  important  to  circumvent  their  enterprise. 
The  posts  in  the  Higlilands  were  as  yet  scantily  manned.  General 
Thomas  Mifllin  conmianded  the  Philadelphia  troops  stationed  at  Foit 
Washington  and  Kingsbridge.  and  was  immediately  on  the  alert.  At  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning  an  alarm-gun  from  General  James  Clinton  at 
Fort  Constitution  thundered  through  the  echoing  defiles  of  the  mountains 
opposite,  and  i^oused  his  brother,  George  Clinton,  who,  after  voting 
"'  lor  independence  at  Philadelphia  had  hurried  home  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  militia  of  Ulster  and  Oi'ange  Comities,  Anticipating  onlei's, 
the  intrepid  legislator  sprang  into  his  saddle,  and  had  stirred  u]>  the 
whole  country  along  the  river  by  the  time  Washington's  express  leached 
him.  The  ships  of  war  anchored  themselves  quietly  in  Tappan  Sea, 
where  the  river  is  broad,  and  sent  out  badges  at  night  on  mysterious 
errands.  It  was  sunnised  that  they  were  in  comnmnication  with  forming 
companies  of  Tories  on  shore,  and  possibly  bent  on  the  destruction  of  cer- 
tain vessels  of  war  in  progress  of  construction  at  Poughkeepsie.  One  of 
the  able  allies  of  Washington  at  this  crisis  was  Colonel  Philip  Van  Cort- 
landt,  of  the  old  and  honorable  colonial  family  who  figined  so  prominently 
in  the  first  century  of  our  history,  and  who  founded  Cortlandt  manor; 
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commanded  the  reyiiiiunt  iJutiiiled  ti>  <^uai-(l  tlie  public  stores  ut  I'eeUskill. 
He  was  a  brdliaiit  youiiy  muu  of  twenty-seven,  and  pi'oved  a  most  utli- 
cient  officer.  He  was  the  sou  ol'  the  proprietov  of  the  manor  at  that  time. 
Pierre  Van  Coitlandt,  who  was  soon  to  be  made  the  firet  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  New  York  as  a  State,  tbe  grandson  of  Philij)  Van  Cortlandt  and 
Oatbarino  Be  Puyster/  and  great-grandson  of  Honorable  Steplianus  Van 
Cortland  and  Gertrude  Schuyler.  Both  father  and  son  had  nobly  declined 
the  offers  of  royal  favors,  honors,  grants  of  land,  etc,  if  they  would  aban- 
don the  popular  cause,  made  by  Tryon  when  he  visited  them  ut  tbe  old 
manor-house  for  a  few  days  in  1774.  The  younger  Van  Coi-tlandt  de- 
sti-oyed  a  major's  commission  sent  him  by  Tryon,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  new  nation  acquitted  himself  with  exceptional  ability. 

Lord  Howe's  mission  was  peace.  He  had  no  very  clear  conception  of  tbe 
actual  condition  of  atJairs  in  America,  and  greatly  overestimated  the  extent 
of  his  powers.  He  was  a  manly,  good-natured,  brave,  unsuspicious  noble- 
man, who  thought  to  conciliate  by  overtures,  which  tlie  able-ininded  of 
America  it^rai-ded  as  an  attempt  to  corrupt  and  disunite  them.  The  prop- 
ositions he  brought  from  the  ministry  left  untouched  the  original  cau.ses 
of  complaint,  and  virtually  offered  nothing  but  pardon  on  submission. 
He  was  vaguely  authorized  to  ride  about  the  country  and  converse 
with  private  individuals  on  tbe  subject  of  their  grievances,  aud  repoit 
opinious.  IJut  he  was  strictly  forbidden  to  treat  with  Congresses,  either 
continental  oi'  provincial,  or  with  any  civil  or  military  officer  holding 
congressional  commissions.  In  earnest  conference  with  his  brother.  Gen- 
eral Howe,  his  views  were  confirmed  as  to  the  readiness  of  a  laige  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  New  Jereey  —  and  of  Connecticut 
even  — to  prove  their  loyalty,  if  protected. 

His  lii-st  step  was  to  address  a  letter  to  "  Geoige  Washington,  Esq.," 
which  he  sent  in  chai^  of  an  officer  under  a  flag  of  truce ;  Colonel 
Henry  Knox,  Colouel  Joseph  Eeed,  and  Washington's  private  secretary, 
Sanmel  B.  Webb,  went  out  In  a  bai^,  meeting  Lord  Howe's  messenger 
at  a  point  about  half-way  Ijetween  Staten  and  Governor's  Islands.  The 
officer,  standing,  hat  in  Imnd,  bowed  low,  and  said  he  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  to  "  Mr.  Washington."  Colouel  Reed,  also  bowing,  with  his  head 
uncovered,  aaid  he  knew  of  no  such  person.  The  officer  pi-oduced  the 
letter.  Colonel  Reed  said  it  could  not  be  received  with  the  superscription 
it  bore.  The  officer  expressed  nmcli  disappointment,  and  said  Lonl  Howe 
lamented  the  hiteness  of  his  arrival ;  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  of 
moment,  and  he  wished  it  might  be  received.  Colonel  Eeed  declined 
with  polite  decision,  aud  tbe  parties  separate<l.     In  a  few  moments  the 
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otficers'  biii^e  was  put  iibout  to  inquire  how  "  Mr.  Wiialungton  "  choae  to 
be  addressed.  Colonel  Reed  replied  that  the  General's  rank  waa  well 
known  to  Lord  Howe,  therefore  the  question  needed  no  discussion.  The 
interview  closed  with  courteous  adieus. 

On  the  same  <liiy  Loiil  Howe  sent  copies  of  his  deelaration  in  circular 
letters  to  the  yiiveiuors  to  Amboy,  under  a  flag  of  truce ;  these  papers 
fell  into  the  liuuds  of  General  Mercer,  who  .sent  them  to  Washington,  by 
whom  they  were  at  once  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  who  had  expected  more  and  better  of  England's  com- 
luissioners.  The  result  was  increased  inflexibility  of  determination,  and 
greater  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  patriots.  Congi-ess  delayed  no 
longer,  but  caused  their  own  great  state  paper  of  the  4tli  to  be  engrossed 
and  signed.  Of  this  last  solemn  transaction  a  humorous  incident  is  re- 
lated. Benjamin  Harrison  of  Vii'ginia  {the  father  of  William  Henry 
Harrison,  lunth  President  of  the  United  States)  was  a  large,  portly  gentle- 
man, while  Elbridge  GeiTy  of  Massachusetts  was  small,  slender,  and  sp;\re. 
As  Harrison  threw  down  the  pen  after  affixing  his  signatui-e  to  the  docii- 
nient,  he  turned  to  Gerry  with  a  smile,  saying :  "  When  the  hanging  scene 
comes  to  be  exhibited  I  shall  have  the  advantage  over  you  on  account  of 
my  size.  All  will  be  over  with  me  in  a  moment,  but  you  will  be  kicking 
in  the  air  half  an  hour  after  I  am  gone." 

The  day  following  the  reading  of  the  DecLai'ation  from  the  City  Hall  in 
Wall  Street,  General  Howe  sent  an  officer  with  a  flai;  to  le.irn 
whether  Colonel  Patterson,  the  adjutant-general  of  Loixl  Howe, 
could  be  admitted  to  an  interview  with  Washington.     The  request  was 
granted,  and  an  apixiintment  made  for  the  following  morning.     At  tlie 
hour  specified.  Colonel  Heed  and  young  Webb  went  down  the  harbor  to 
meet  Colonel  Patterson,  took  him  into  their  barge,  and  with  much  lively 
convei'sation  esc()rted  him  to  the  city.^     The  customary  precaution 
of  blindfolding  was  omitted,  a  couitesy  warmly  acknowledged  by 
the  Britisli  oHicer.     Tliey  rowed  directly  iu  front  of  the  grand  batteiy, 
and  lauding,  conducted  their  guest  to  the  Kennedy  House,  No.  1  Broad- 
way, where  he  was  received  by  Washington  with  much  form  and  cere- 
mony, in  full  military  costume,  "elegantly  attired,"  with  his  officers  and 
guards   about   him.     Colonel  Patterson  addressed  him  by  the  title  of 
"  E.Kcellency,"  apologized  for  the  commissioners,  who  meant  uo  disrespect, 

'  Colonel  Reed  was  thirty-five  yfiara  of  ago  at  this  time.  He  «"aa  st  iintive  of  Trenton,  New 
Jei'sey,  graduated  from  Princeton  College  nt  tlie  age  of  sixteen,  anil  went  to  England  to  com- 
plete his  studies  prior  to  the  practiue  of  his  profession  in  Trenton.  In  1770  he  revisited 
Kngland  and  marriel  a  daughter  of  Dennis  De  Beidt,  agent  of  Hassiiihuaotls.  A  brother  of 
Mrs.  Eeed  had  tonceiteJ  with  l^jrd  Howe  Wfore  lie  saileil  for  this  country  in  the  prepara- 
tion  of  conciliatory  lettera  Tn-  several  proiniimiit  Anii'ricana. 
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and  prmiuced,  but  did  not  oiler,  ii  luttur  bearing  tlie  inscription,  "  Geotyo 
Washington,  E^\.,  &c.,  &e.,  &c.,"  wbicli,  as  it  iiiipllGd  everytliiiig,  it  was 
hopeil  would  luniove  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  coiTespoiidence.  Wasli- 
iiigton  replied  tliitt  three  d  cdcms  might  mean  evciythiiig,  but  tliat  tliey 
also  implicil  anything ;  and  thut  he  could  not  with  propriety  receive  a 
letter  from  the  king's  comniisisioners  addressed  to  biiii  as  a  pnvnte  jwrson, 
when  it  related  to  his  public  station.  Colonel  Patterson  tlion  attemiJted 
to  communicate,  as  I'ar  as  he  could  recollect,  the  substance  of  what  w;is 
contained  iu  the  epistle.  Loi'd  Howe  and  his  brother  weixs  in\'ested  witli 
exceedingly  gi-oat  pi>wers,  ami  were  very  desireus  of  healing  idl  diliicid- 
ties.  Washington  i-ejilied  that  he  liad  I'ead  tlieir  declaration,  and  iiniiid 
they  were  merely  empowered  to  grant  paidona.  The  Aineviciins,  lia\'ing 
committed  no  wrong,  wanted  no  paitlons ;  tliey  were  only  defending  what 
they  considered  indisputable  rights.  Colonel  I'attereon  seemed  confused, 
and  remavkeil  that  tliis  woidd  open  a  wide  field  for  ai'gument.  He  mani- 
fested gixiat  solicitude  concerning  the  results  of  the  interview,  which  was 
conducted  witli  stately  courtesy  by  all  concerned.  Washington  invited 
him  to  partake  of  a  collation  prepared  for  him,  and  he  was  introduced  to 
the  general  ofiicei's.  After  many  graceful  compliments  he  took  his  leave, 
asking,  "  Has  your  Excellency  no  commands  to  my  Lord  or  Geneial 
Howe  ?  "  "  None,  sir,  but  my  particular  compliments  to  both  of  them," 
was  tlie  courtly  reply.  General  Howe,  iu  writing  an  account  of  this  con- 
ference to  the  ministry,  observed,  "Tlie  interview  was  more  polite  than 
interesting ;  however,  it  induced  me  to  change  my  superscription  for  tlie 
attaiimient  of  an  end  so  desirable,  and  in  this  view  I  Hatter  myself  it  will 
not  lie  disappreved."  Heuceforwaixl  all  letters  from  tlie  British  comman- 
ders to  Wasliington  bore  his  proper  title. 

Lord  Howe  was  humiliated  when  the  truth  of  tlie  actual  and  power- 
less nature  of  his  commissions  entered  his  soul.  He  was  more  than  half 
inclined  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  contained  iu  a  letter  from  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  i-eliiKiuish  a  command  which  would  compel  him  to  pi-oceed  by 
force  of  arms  against  a  people  wliose  English  privileges  he  respected,  and 
whose  wrongs  he  heaitily  desired  to  see  redressed. 

At  this  crisis  all  manner  of  sectional  and  jwrsonal  jealousies  were  dis- 
turbing the  even  tenor  of  preparations  for  the  conflict  'ITie  troops  from 
the  different  Colonies  regarded  each  otiier  with  curiosity,  which  not  infre- 
quently developed  into  animosity.  Those  wearing  high-colored  uniforms 
ftishionably  cut  sneered  at  the  iii'egulai's  in  homespun  tow.  The  officers 
were  more  troublesome  even  than  the  men :  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
where  military  rank  was  sharply  defined,  tliey  were  mostly  from  the  cities, 
and  of  aristocratic  habits ;  of  Connecticut,  though  men  of  reputation  and 
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wealth,  they  were  oiteii  elected  by  the  men  out  of  their  own  ranks,  and 
distinguished  only  bj  a  cockade  Then  a^aiu  pndt  of  equahty  prevailed 
to  such  extent  that  e\uy  one  insisted  upon  his  ownojinun  and  was  ever 
ready  to  question  Uie  wisdom  of  those  abo\e  him  It  required  the  utmost 
tact  and  discretion  to  hannonue  these  bewildennj,  elements  and  maintain 
the  semblance  of  propci   hscipline  over  all 

A  clash  between  the  two  generals  Sihujler  and  Gates  who  had  in 
chaqje  the  northern  fiontier  causel  anxioua  forebodm^s  General  Sulli- 
van, who  had  conducted  the  retreat  ol  the  Ameiican  irmy  from  Canada, 
was  deeply  hurt  when  Gatws  his  fjimer  inferior  in  rank  was  appointed 
over  him.  The  comraind  of  Gates  was  t«  tallj  independent  of  that  of 
Schuyler  while  the  armj  was  in  C1n^da  But  the  moment  it  crossed  the 
line  it  was  within  the ,  limits  of  Schuyler's  command.  Thus  there  were 
two  generals  in  the  field  with  corresponding  authority  over  the  same 
troops.  A  counoil  of  war  decided  to  abandon  Crown  Point  and  fortify 
Ticonderoga,  and  for  a  time  the  two  authorities  worked  in  unison  to 
prevent  the  invasion  of  New  York  by  the  British  from  the  north. 

Tidings  from  the  Southern  department  of  the  repulse  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  iu  an  attack  upon  Charleston  was  of  a  more  cheering  character. 
General  Lee  wrote  beting  Washington  to  uige  Congress  to  furnish  more 
cavalry.  With  a  thousand  of  this  species  of  troops  he  declared  he  could 
insure  the  safety  of  the  Southern  provinces.  About  the  beginning  of 
August  the  squadiun  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  anchored,  as  if  suddenly 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  in  New  York  Bay. 

General  Putnam  was  busy  during  the  hot  days  of  July  in  planning 
a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  opposite  Fort 
Washington,  which,  however,  practically  came  t«  nothing.  A  scheme  for 
destroying  the  fleet  in  the  harbor  with  fire-ships,  proposed  by  Ephraim 
Anderson,  an  adjutant  in  one  of  the  New  Jersey  battalions,  occupied  con- 
siderable attention  about  the  same  time,  but  the  arrival  of  a  hundred  sail, 
with  laige  reinforcements  of  Hessians  and  other  foreign  troops  to  "assist 
in  foi-cing  the  rebels  to  ask  mercy,"  necessitated  its  abandonment.  The 
Pktxnix  and  the  Mom,  in  Tappan  Sea,  were  attacked  in  a  spirited  manner 
on  the  3d  of  August  by  six  of  Tupper's  row-galleys,  and  a  brisk 
firing  was  kept  \\\t  for  two  hours,  when  the  commodore  gave  the 
signal  to  retire.  An  attempt  at  submarine  navigation  also  awakened  no 
little  interest  during  the  same  period  of  suspense,  David  Bushnell  of 
Saybrook,  Connecticut,  invented  a  novel  machine  for  the  purpose  of  blow- 
ing up  the  entire  British  shipping.  It  was  ingeniously  constructed  of 
pieces  of  oak  timber  with  iron  bands,  the  seams  calked,  and  the  whole 
smeared  with  tar.     It  was  large  enough  lor  a  man  to  stand  or  sit  inside, 
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the  top  shaped  to  the  head,  with  thick  glass  inserted  for  light ;  it  was 
halanced  with  lead,  and  two  forcing-pumps  managed  liy  the  feet  enahled 
its  occupant  to  rise  or  sink  at  pleasure.  It  had  a  rudder,  a  pocket-compass 
fastened  near  a  bit  of  shining  wood  (for  light  at  night),  and  a  glass  tube 
inclosing  cork  for  measuring  depth  of  sea.  It  could  l>e  rowed  horizontally 
under  water  liy  means  of  two  paddles  revolving  upon  an  axletree  in  front 
like  the  arms  of  a  windmill,  and  turned  by  a  crank  iuside.  To  its  hack  was 
attached  by  a  screw,  an  e^-shaped  magazine  containing  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  of  gunpowder,  also  a  clock,  a  gunlock,  and  a  (hut  The 
withdrawal  of  the  screw  started  the  clock,  which,  after  nnming  thirty 
minutes,  would  strike  and  fire  the  powder.  The  miigaKiue  was  to  be 
fastened  into  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  the  performer  escaping  while  the  clock 
ticked  out  its  minutes  prior  to  the  explosion.  Ezra  Lee,  of  Lyme,  Con 
necticut,  a  sei^ant  under  Parsons,  was  sent  out  one  dark  night  (just  after 
the  retreat  from  Long  Island)  to  make  the  experiment,  a  party  in  whale- 
boats  towing  him  within  easy  distance  of  the  fleet.  He  descended  under 
one  of  the  largest  ships,  but,  owing  to  an  iron  plate  above  the  copper 
sheathing,  could  not  fasten  the  apparatus.  He  tried  to  force  the  screw 
into  the  ship's  bottom  in  various  spots,  until  warned  by  the  light  of  early 
dawn  that  it  was  too  late  for  further  effort  at  that  time.  Then  he  com- 
menced his  perilous  return  of  four  miles  to  the  city,  where  Putnam, 
Parsons,  and  others  stationed  on  the  wharf  awaited  results.  Off  Gov- 
ernor's Island  he  was  discovered  by  the  British  soldiers,  who  gathered  in 
great  numbers  on  the  parapet  to  watch  his  queer  motions,  and  finally 
rowed  after  him  in  a  barge.  As  an  act  of  defense  he  disconnected  the 
magazine ;  and  it  exploded  throwing  high  into  the  air  a  prodigious  column 
qf  water  with  a  deafening  roar,  which  sent  his  pursuers  paddling  swiftly 
back  from  whence  they  came,  dazed  with  fright. 

The  city  was  like  a  furnace  during  August,  Mrs.  Washington  was  on 
iier  way  to  Vii'ginia ;  and  the  other  laiiies,  wives  of  the  general  officers, 
who  had  enlivened  headquarters  by  their  presence,  had  been  sent  out  of 
the  way  of  the  coming  storm.  There  was  sickness  on  every  side;  soldiers 
from  the  country  were  constantly  falling  ill ;  "  the  air  of  the  whole  town 
seems  infected,"  wrote  Volckert  Peter  Douw.^    Alarms  wei'e  perpetual.    It 

1  Volckert  Peter  Donw  was  one  of  the  able  supporters  of  the.  RevolMtioii.  He  aas  the 
representative  of  a  substantial  Duteh  family,  the  a!n:estor  of  whom,  Volckert  Jatiseii  Douw, 
a  mall  of  wealth  and  influence,  settled  on  the  Hnilson  in  16^,  whose  desceii<lanta  have  inter- 
married with  the  Van  RensaelaerB,  Beekman.'i,  Baniifcers,  Tfn  Broecks,  De  Peysters,  Van  Cort- 
landts  Livingstons,  and  other  leading  families.  Volckert  Petvr  was  horn  in  1720,  and  died 
ill  1801 ,  He  was  the  Vice-President  of  the  first  New  York  Congress,  and  held  many  iinpor- 
taut  iKsitions  in  soeial  and  civil  life.  His  father  mm  I'etriis  Donw,  who  bnitt  the  ohi  house 
at  Wulveiihoeck  (the  Wolves  Point)  Gre^nbush,  in  1723,  with  Inicks  bmnght  from  Holhiiid, 
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was  confidently  rminnei.1  that  the  Jlritisli  ititeiidiid  to  "  put  all  to  the 
sword."  It  wa,9  suspected  tliat  they  would  attempt  to  surround  Man- 
hattan laLiud,  Some  ol'  Washirigtou's  iidvisers  thought  he  was  ouly 
endangeriu'^  the  iiniiy  by  remaining  in  New  York,  aud  counseled  evacu- 
ating and  Imruiiig  the  city.  John  Jay  i'^;arded  this  course  proper  if  the 
post  could  not  be  held  ;  perched  in  the  Highlands,  the  Americans  might 
baffle  Engliiud's  experts  in  the  art  of  war  for  an  indelinite  period.  Con- 
gress, less  gifted  in  warfare  than  in  constructing  an  empire,  abounded  with 
impracticable  resolutions.  New  York  must  be  defended  under  every  dis- 
advantage. To  do  this  it  was  plain  that  the  Heights  of  Brooklyn  must  be 
held,  as  also  Governor's  Island,  Paulus  Hook,  and  the  posts  along  the 
Hudson  —  points  separated  by  water,  and  some  of  them  fifteen  miles 
apart  — and  the  army  to  be  thus  distributed  numbered  less  than  seven- 
teen thousand,  of  whom  full  one  fifth  were  sick  and  disabled  from  duty. 
Few  regiments  were  properly  equipped,  in  several  the  muskets  were  not 
enougii  to  go  round ;  scarcely  six  thousand  of  the  soldiers  had  seen  actual 
service,  and  skillwl  artillerymen  were  altogether  wanting.  Before  them 
was  an  armada  outnumbering  in  both  ships  and  men  that  wliich  Philip  II. 
oi^anized  for  the  invasion  of  England  in  1588.  It  was  snugly  anchored 
in  a  safe  haven  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Staten  Island,  with  no  possi- 
bility of  being  scattered  by  any  providential  storm.  It  was  a  spectacle 
of  STirpassing  brilliancy.  Thirty-seven  men-of-war  and  four  liundred 
transports  formed  a  bristling  forest  of  masts.  Triistworthy  spies  reported 
forty  thousand  disciplined  warriors  (accurately  the  nnmi)er  was  about 
thirty-five  thousand),  including  the  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  Hes- 
sians purchased  by  King  George  at  the  rate  of  S34.50,  per  man  killed, 
reckoning  three  wounded  as  one  dead. 

In  the  urgency  of  danger  Washington  called  for  volunteers,  however 
brief  their  terms  of  service.  Connecticut  responded  as  best  she  could, 
her  population  being  already  largely  represented.  The  Convention  of 
New  York  called  upon  the  militia  to  form  temporary  camps  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  Sound,  and  to  aid  in  repelling  the  enemy  wherever 
they  were  most  needed.  The  farmers  dropped  their  scythes  and  cycles 
with  surprising  alacrity,  iind  manfully  sliouldered  their  muskets.  King's 
CoTinty,  Long  Island,  being  reputed  a  stronghold  of  Tories,  the  Conven- 
tion ordered  that  any  of  the  militia  in  that  county  refusing  to  serve 
should  be  immediately  disarmed  and  secured,  and  their  possessions  laid 
waste. 

and  his  mother  was  Anna  Van  Rensselaer,  great-granddanghler  of  the  first  Patroon,  and  also    ' 
the  grcat-granddavighter  of  Anneke  Jans.     Hia  wife  was  Anna  De  Peyster,  great-granddaugh- 
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The  a  tuat  on  wa    pa  nf  !  beyon  1  1  n      ^ 
tl  e  I  orrors  of  c  v  1  warfire     i  ath  r 
tit  de    f  CdJses  ^r  a>ed  f  r  bat  le  j^    &t  e    1 
Br  t  sh  officers  to  enl  t,t  tl     Loii^  I  la    le  & 
out    ts  etie  t    n  11  iny  d  st     ts  1       vitU  ? 
tie     e>es  what  pron  se    oull  tli  j  see        ^c 
II     (jeneml  Ho   e  had  n easu  el        e  tly  tl 
H  ere  to   1  ?cover  to  the  r  so         tl  it  tl  e   i 
110  e  numerously  rep  eae  ted        tl 
'■  eltel     rank=i  tl  \n   they   h   1   I   eu 
led  to  expect.     "Williani  Floyd  wrote 
from  I'liiliidelphia  to  the  Convention 
in  great  anxiety  concerning  the  escape 
of  his  family  from  Long  Island     He 
maile  earnest  inquiries  about  relatives 
and     personal     fiiendb 
"  What  must  they  sub- 
mit to  ?      Despotism  or 
destruction  I  fear  is  their 
fate."      David    Clarkson 
hastily  quitted  hii  sum 
mer   residence   in   Fliit- 
buRli,    taking    refuge    in 
New     B  111  ns  wick,     New 
Jersey      Ini    wife    w  is 
ace  nil  anied  by  1  er  » id 

owe!    SlStei     Mis     Dav    1  Cenea   Matlhtw  Clarkion 

Van     Hfrne     au  1    fi\e  '  h-c   kwi 

ban  h  me  well  bied  y  ung  lady  d'lughters  The  Heisian  sol  liers  entert  1 
an  i  I  Msel  themselves  w ith  pi mderino  PKiksons  %acant  home  They 
disco\eied  his  choice  vcti\  rted  winei  and  exhihitel  a  royal  drunken 
frolic  m  the  b'lck  piazza  anl  in  the  yarls  This  lar^^e  dwelling  wis 
su>  sequently  cmverted  into  a  hosf  ital  Ivtle  enemy  A  tnisty  sHve 
in  the  moment  ot  hnp,ei  managed  to  secrete  a  lai^e  am  unt  of  siher 
plate  ind  other  famil)  treasures  wbicli  were  thereby  ]reser\ed  to  Ut  r 
geneiat  ons  '^arcely  had  Claiks  n  heaid  of  the  lisasters  attend  n^  tl  e 
battle  f  D  ng  Island  when  the  gieit  file  lestrojed  his  ele^int  citv 
residence  with  all  its  contents  poitraits  and  an  lent  relies  and  he  was 
reducLd  from  tie  ^jreife.'^t  affl  lence  to  c  mparati\e  penury  He  had 
still  q  lite  a  nun  lei  of  houses  in  th  Lit>  tr  m  wl  ich  he  m  ght  ba^e 
denved  a  tolerable  revenue  but  his  real  estate  wai  seized  anl  he  was 
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kept  out  of  his  income  until  the  end  of  the  war.^  His  two  sons  were  in 
active  service ;  David  was  captain  of  a  company,  under  Colonel  Josiab 
Smith,  to  which  Matthew  was  attached  as  a  volunteer,  z  id  met  the  British 
on  the  27th  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Long  Island.  Matthew  (after- 
wards General)  was  a  youth  of  brilliant  parts,  handsome,  engagii^,  and  of 
great  strength  and  beauty  of  character  ^    He  was  shortly  promoted,  acquit- 


ting himself  nobly 

half  a 

useful  and  pubiic- 


throughout  the  struggle,  and  for  nearly 
century  was  one  of  New  York's  most 
spirited  citizens. 

Washington's  deficiency  in 
fighting  material  at  this  cri- 
sis was  only   equaled  by 
tlie  lack  of  military  coun- 
sel upon  which  lie  could 
rely.     Few  of  his  ofti- 
cers  were  known  to  have 
superior     capacity     for 
war ;     the    majority     of 
them     were     untrained, 
and  some  were  without 


1  See  (Vol.  II.)  pages  34,  3S, 
36.  Mr.  Clorksoii  remaineil  at 
New  Brunswiok  until  the  spring 
177,  when,  through  the  in- 
Fiition  of  some  of  his  old 
ids  who  had  espoused  the 
-  Ko3al  cause,  lie  was  pennitted 
iturn  to  Ills  liouoe  in  Flat- 
bush,  leaving  his  "i  har 
lot,  four  n  heeled  chaise, 
chair,  and  sulky  on  the 
Kantan.  Mr  Nicholas 
TounenhoiPn  welcomed 
him  home  hy  ft  kind  note  of  congratulation,  and  not  only  olTered  his  wigon  and  horse'5  to  help 
him  with  his  family  to  his  seat  in  Flatlivisli,  bnt  LXtended  hovpltalities  to  them  all  until 
they  should  be  better  provided  for.  The  Van  Homes  retuined  "ith  the  Clark-ons,  and. 
although  avowed  Whigs,  were  treated  with  great  xps\>ec\.  bj  the  Bntish  offi.en  —  The  Clark- 
sons  of  New  York,  Vol.  1.  261-258.  Tlie  coat  of  arms  and  autogi-aph  illustrated  in  the 
sketch  were  those  of  Secretary  Matthew  Clarksoii.  the  Srst  of  the  name  in  New  York. 

'  Smith's  company  ivas  the  first  to  cixkb  tlie  river  on  tlie  retreat,  and  Matthew  Clarkson 
slept  the  following  night  in  the  deserted  house  of  bis  aunt,  Mrs.  Van  Home,  in  Wall  Street. 
He  shortly  joined  the  family  at  New  Bninswick.  From  here  he  went  to  the  house  belonging 
to  his  father  in  Percepany,  occupied  during  the  summer  by  Governor  William  Livingston 
(whose  wife  was  the  sister  of  young  Clarkson's  mother  and  Mrs.  Van  Home),  where  he  met 
and  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  General  Girane,  who  recoinmenil«l  him  to  Wa.'di- 
iiif-toii.  Iiy  ivlioni  he  was  npijoinled  aide-de-camp  to  General  Beneilict  Arnold. 
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aptitude  fi»r  the  serx'ice.  Greene  was  stationed  at  Bi-ooklyii,  find  engaged 
ill  tliiowiii-,'  up  woi'lvs  with  remarkable  vigor  and  rapiility ;  but  he  wiis 
Sfitrcely  thirty-four,  without  experience,  except  in  theory  iiiitl  such  as  he 
ii.ul  acquired  at  tlie  heatl  of  his  Ehode-Islaiidei-s  at  Hunker  Hill,  and  his 
military  judi^ment  was  crude.  MitHin  was  about  the  same  iigo,  of  Iiiglily 
animated  appeai'ance,  full  of  activity  aud  apparently  of  fire,  hut  too  much 
of  a  bustler,  hamssiug  his  men  unnecessarily,  Knox,  tlie  artillery  colonel, 
although  iji'ave  as  a  lion,  or  any  braver  thing,  was  only  twenty-six,  iuid 
fresh  frnm  a  Boston  bookstom  Reed  was  thiity-five,aud  itnahiabic  from 
many  points  of  view,  but  no  veteran  in  the  management  of  battles. 
Heath  was  one  year  under  forty,  and  while  a  horn  oiganizer,  e\'er  on  the 
alert,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  control,  and  possessing  a  well-balanced 
mind,  his  qualifications  for  the  fiekl  remiiiiie;l  to  be  proven.  Scott  vas 
older,  and  commanded  an  effective  bvigiule  of  Is'e\v-Yorkers,  intent  upon 
ih'fending  their  capital  to  the  last  di'Op  of  their  blooil,  but  he  Wiis  moi-e 
valomus  than  discreet,  and  violently  headstrong  under  excitement 
Spencer,  born  on  the  shore  of  tlie  Connecticut  (at  East  Haddani)  was 
sixty-two,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  major-generals,  with  experience  in  the 
French  war,  but  he  stood  higher  in  the  esteem  and  gootl-will  than  in  the 
confidence  of  Washington,  for  his  wisdom  in  great  emergencies  liiul  not 
yet  been  tested.  Parsons,  the  Lyme  lawyer,  with  less  knowledge  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  theories  of  war.  and  younger  by  twenty-three 
years,  was  much  the  greater  militaiy  genius;  he  divided  with  the  un- 
tiling Wadsworth  the  honor  of  comniainling  the  flower  of  the  Connecti- 
.ciit  soldiery,  but  his  tactics  and  generalship  were  yet  to  be  learned  and 
appreciated.  Wolcott,  a  statesman  of  fifty  ripe  yetirs,  who  had  sened 
the  Crown  manfully  during  the  sti'uggle  with  Fmnce,  and  whose  cajm- 
cious  mind  niiglit  have  helped  in  grappling  the  problem  had  he  been 
present  in  season,  came  through  the  scorching  heiit  and  dust  at  the  last 
moment,  leading  the  several  regiments  huiTiedly  I'aised  by  Governor 
Trumbull  to  assist  in  the  city's  defense.  Stirling  was  also  fifty,  of  fine 
]  iresence  and  the  inost  martial  appeamuce  of  any  general  in  the  army  save 
Washington  himself,  was  quick-witted,  intelligent,  fai'-seeing,  and  vocifer- 
ous among  his  troops ;  he  had  had.  mor<!over,  considerable  military  school- 
ing, but  his  s])ecial  forte,  so  far  as  dex'eloped,  lay  rather  in  enginery  and 
the  jilanning  of  fortifications  than  in  the  conduct  of  gieat  battles.  Nixon, 
of  about  the  same  age,  bad  served  at  the  capture  of  Louishui'g,  and  for 
years  subsequent  to  that  event,  fighting  at  Ticonderoga  when  Abercrom- 
bie  was  defeated,  and  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Geoige ;  he  was  wounded  at 
Bunker  Hill,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  was  still  suffering,  and  although 
commandinif  a  brigaxle  his  endurance  of  any  protiticted  hardship  was  not 
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Sullivau,  a  lawyer  of  thirty-bix,  who  through  the  fearless  exe- 
cution of  certain  important  trusts  won  the  good  opinion  of  Congress  and 
was  appointed  major-general  with  enthusiasm,  had  just  returned  from  au 
expedition  to  the  northern  frontiers,  when  Greene  was  prostrated  by  the 
fever,  whose  plaee  he  was  deputed  at  once  to  fill ;  but,  although  faithful 
and  brave  in  the  superlative  degree,  he  was  imperfectly  acq^uainted  with 
the  geography  of  the  region,  had  no  time  to  study  the  details  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  was  personally  a  stranger  to  the  troops  under  his  new  command. 
And  Putnam,  who  succeeded  Sullivan  four  days  later,  with  the  advantage 
of  experience  in  arms  titgether  with  twenty  more  years  of  life,  and  possess- 
ing all  the  elements  of  character  except  caution  most  needed  to  engage 
an  enemy,  was  indifferent  to  strategy,  and  had  little  actual  familiarity 
with  the  destined  scene  of  action. 

The  majority  of  the  subordinate  officers  were  young  men.  Of  those 
afterward  best  known  to  fame,  Hamilton  was  nineteen,  Aaron  Burr 
twenty,  Nicholas  Fish,  Scott's  brigade-major,  eighteen,  Aaron  Ogden 
twenty,  and  Samuel  B.  Webb  twenty-three ;  wliile  those  who  occupied 
posts  of  extreme  danger  and  responsibility  (other  than  already  men- 
tioned) were  no  patriarclis  —  McDougall  had  but  just  rounded  his  forty- 
fifth  year,  the  two  Clintons,  guarding  the  Hudson  approaches,  were 
respectively  forty  and  thirty-seven,  and  Van  Cortlandt  and  the  intrepid 
Varnum  were  neither  above  twenty-seven. 

Fellows  was  stationed  on  the  Hudson,  between  Greenwich  and  Canal 
Street.  His  brigade-major,-  Mark  Hopkins  (grandfather  of  the  distin- 
guished divine  of  the  same  name,  late  President  of  Williams  College), 
roused   him  from  slumber  on  the  rainy  Sunday  morning  of  the 

"*'  ■  18th,  by  announcing  that  the  Phoenix  and  the  Bose  were  coming 
down  the  river  under  full  sail  before  a  strong  northeast  wind.  The 
commanders,  it  seems,  had  enjoyed  very  little  peace  at  their  anchorage 
in  Tappan  Sea,  their  last  annoyance  having  been  a  night  attack  by  two 
fire-ships,  one  of  which  had  grappled  the  Pluxnix  and  been  shaken  off 
with  difficulty,  the  other  striking  and  burning  one  of  the  tenders.  To 
the  surprise  of  Putnam,  they  passed  his  sunken  vessels  opposite  Fort 
Washington  without  being  tripped  as  he  predicted,  and  rounded  the 
Battery  unharmed  by  the  guns  along  the  shores.  They  cannonade<l  the 
city  as  they  proceeded,  injuring  many  houses ;  one  nine-pounder  entered 
a  dwelling  opposite  the  old  Lutheran  Church  on  Broadway,  dancing 
through  the  sleeping  apartments  of  the  family  without  hurting  any  one; 
and  several  much  larger  balls  tore  down  chimneys,  and  dropped  in 
back  yards  and  gardens  with  stirring  effect.  It  was  fortunately  an 
hour  when  few  people  were  in  the  streets,  and  there  was  little  if  any 
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loss  of  life.  Divine  service  was  attended  in  but  one  of  the  city  churches 
on  that  memurable  Sabbath  —  the  Moravian,  on  Fulton  Street  opposite 
the  North  Dutch  Church. 

New  York  was  in  extreme  agitation.  What  was  to  prevent  the  British 
fleet  from  running  up  the  Hudson  and  landing  in  the  rear  of  the  town  ? 
All  manner  of  rumors  were  rife.  Persons  suspected  of  favoring  the 
enemy  were  treated  with  the  utmost  rigor.  Notwithstanding  the  vigil- 
ance exercised,  farmers  from  Queen's  County  were  caviying  boatloads  of 
provisions  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  to  the  royal  army,  and  furnishing  all 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  The  Tories 
who  had  been  disarmed  the  preceding  winter  were  biding  in  swamps, 
holes,  hollow  trees,  and  cornfields,  or  cruising  in  small  boats  on  the  Sound, 
landing  and  sleeping  in  the  woods  at  night,  and  taking  to  the  water  again 
in  the  morning,  John  Harris  Cn^er,  one  of  Tyron's  counselors,  whose 
wife  was  a  daughter  of  Oliver  De  Lancey,  was  concealed  for  three  weeks 
upon  a  mow  in  a  farmer's  barn.  Theophykct  Bache,  fifth  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  attempting  to  preserve  neutrality,  found  him- 
self not  only  an  object  of  suspicion,  but  in  a  most  dehcate  position.  His 
only  brother,  Richard,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Franklin,  and  waa 
strong  in  sympathy  with  the  Eevolutionists.  On  the  other  hand,  his  wife's 
sister  was  married  to  Major  Moncrieff,  an  officer  in  the  king's  service.^ 
Mrs.  Moncrieff  was  ill  at  his  house  in  Flatbush,  and  a  letter  addressed  to 
her  husband  without  signature  was  intercepted  and  accredited  to  Bache. 
He  was  summoned  before  the  Committee,  and,  instead  of  obeying,  wrote 
protesting  that  he  had  disregarded  no  order  of  Congress,  Continental  or 
Provincial,  nor  waa  it  his  intention,  but  the  distress  of  Mrs.  Bache  and  hia 
numerous  family,  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  necessitated  his 
exertions  to  "  save  them  from  the  horrible  calamities  of  the  approaching 
conflict"  Presently  he  was  warned  that  a  band  of  "  Tory-hunters"  were 
on  their  way  to  capture  him,  and  escaped  in  the  night  in  company 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt.  They  had  serious 
adventures  :  Van  Cortlandt  was  concealed  in  a  cow-house  for  ten  days, 
the  conscientious  Dutch  farmer  walking  backwards  when  he  carried  him 
his  meals,  in  order  to  be  able  to  swear  that  he  had  not  seen  him.  Both 
gentlemen  at  last  reached  the  British  lines  on  Staten  Island  in  safety. 

On  Wednesday  a  thunder-storm  of  unparalleled  severity  hung  over  the 
city  from  seven  to  ten  in  the  evening ;  four  men,  three  of  whom 
were  army  officers,  were  killed  by  lightning,  and  several  others 

'  See  Vol.  1.  760  (genealogicRl  rEference  in  note) ;  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt  waa  of  the 
Yonkers  branch  of  the  Van  CoitlaiKlts,  the  sou  of  Fi-cik'rick  Van  Cortlandt  and  Frances  Jay, 
and  tlius  the  first  cousin  of  John  Jay.     See  Vol.  I.  e06,  607,  note. 
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injured;  numerous  buildings  and  trees,  and  iine  vessel  at  the  dock,  were 
struck,  the  thunder  roaring  in  a  continuous  peal  I'or  houre.  In  the  midst 
of  tlie  tempest  the  ever-watchful  William  Livingston  upon  the  Jersey 
sliore,  having  sent  a  spy  into  the  enemy's  caini)  on  Stateii  Island  at  mid- 
night the  day  before,  despatched  by  inessei^j^er  a  letter  written  in  all 
haste  to  Washington  with  the  intelligence  that  twenty  thousand  troops 
had  embarked  for  a  movement  upou  New  York.  A  copy  of  the  com- 
munication was  at  once  forwarded  to  the  Convention  at  White  Plains. 


if  BsttlB-GnHHiil. 


The  next  morning  the  IxMniing  of  cannon  was  heard,  and  columns  of 

smoke  were  descried  arising  from  the  direction  of  Gravesend,  Long 

'  Island.     Three  frigates,  PJumix,  Base,  and  Greyhound,  had  taken 

their  stations  as  covering-ships  for  the  landing,  and  before  noon  the  roads 

and  plains  in  and  about  Gravesend  and  New  Utrecht  were  thronged  with 

scarlet  uniforms  and  glittering  with  burnished   steel.     Colonel  Hand,^ 

1  Edwanl  Hand  was  a  nntive  of  Clyduff,  King's  Couiily,  Iwlaiid  ;  lie  aettleJ  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1774,  intending  t«  p""^*'**  ^'^  profiiasion,  — tliit  of  n  surgeon.  He  join«i  the  iinny 
at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution,  Rud  veinained  in  service  until  Ihu  close  of  the  war.  In  1777 
he  was  mule  a  tirigndier-general.  Ho  was  thirty-two  years  of  ago  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
l.onj;  Island,  of  fine  niartiid  fifiiure,  anil  ilistinguisheil  among  the  oHioni's  for  liis  noble  horse- 
[iianship.  Aft<T  the  war  he  h*ld  offices  of  i-ivi1  tinst,  nn-s  n  niembiT  of  the  Congress  of 
1784  -  85,  and  his  name  is  affixed  to  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1790. 
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stationed  upon  licij,'lits  imiir  what  is  imw  Fori  lliiniiltim,  \vati:licil  tlie 
scene  with  interest,  anil  i'uU  bauk  with  iiis  fnuunaml,  driving  bufure  liim 
what  cattle  he  could,  and  setting  tii'e  tu  haystacks  and  jirovender  along 
tlie  route,  taking  position  fiually  iipou  a  bill  coiuuianding  tlie  centi-jil 
road  leading  fi^oni  i'latbush  t«  Bn.K)klyii.  Ilegiiuent  after  regiment 
crossed  over  from  New  York  to  meet  the  fue.  SulHvaii  Wiis  on  tlie  wing, 
and  threw  out  det;icliments  in  vavions  directions  to  guard  the  jiasses 
through  the  natunil  depnissiiuis  of  this  woody  ridge  of  liills,  of  which 
there  were  four  within  six  miles  from  the  Iiarhov.  T/iifl  (Jornwallis 
advanced  rapidly  to  seize  the  central  pass;  hut,  finding  Hand  and  Iiis 
riileuien  ready  for  a  vigorous  defense,  took  post  for  the  night  in  the  village 
of  FlatViush. 

The  Convention  at  Wliite  Plains  was  summoned  that  aftemoon  at  a 
somewhat  unusual  hour  by  "  the  ringing  of  the  bell."  Livingston's  letter 
to  Washiugton  had  arrived,  aud  was  presented  by  John  Sloss  Holiart, 
who  informed  the  gentlemen  that  the  knding  had  already  been  efl'ected. 
Information  from  Livingston  that  the  British  anny  "  had  eaten  up  all  the 
cattle  on  Staten  Island,  aud  were  now  killing  and  barreling  the  ctjnntiy 
hoi-ses  for  food,"  induced  the  Convention  to  i-esolve  upon  a  plan  to  hinder 
meat  supplies ;  WoodhuU,  the  president,  was  in  control  of  the  militiii  of 
Long  Island,  and  was  at  once  directed  to  preceed  with  a  troop  of  liorse  to 
points  eastward  of  the  British  encampment,  and  remove  or  kill  stock, 
burn  barns,  an*'  destroy  mills,  as  the  urgency  of  the  case  might  demand, 
and  as  far  as  practicable  prevent  foraging  incursions.  He  was  to  depend 
for  his  foi-ce  chiefly  upon  the  militia  of  Suffolk  and  Queen's  counties; 
although  Washington  was  requested  to  order  Smith's  and  Eemsen's 
regiments  to  his  assistance.  But  these  regiments  were  unable  to  reach 
him,  as  the  sequel  proved. 

For  some  reason  unaccountable  to  the  Americans  the  British  did  not  push 
forward  on  the  23d  as  anticipated.  General  Howe  issued  a  prochimation 
to  the  people  of  Long  Island  offering  prote*,tion  and  favor  if  thej  w()uld 
drop  their  rebellious  arms,  presumably  foreed  upon  them  by  then  leaders, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  limited  numbei  who  responded  On  the  24th 
this  great  military  host,  one  of  the  finest  and  best  ofhiered  ever 
sent  out  of  Great  Britain,  remained  apparentlj  idle,  stretched 
along  the  country  on  the  flats  beyond  the  chain  of  wooded  hills  Hand 
with  his  riflemen  still  guarded  the  chief  Cential  Pass,  having  thrown  up 
a  redoubt;  and  detachments  numbering  in  all  some  twentj  five  hundred 
were  scattered  along  the  thicket  for  full  six  miles — distant  ftom  the  lines 
at  Brooklyn  from  oue  and  a  half  to  three  miles  AVashiugton  was  aston- 
ished and  chagrined  at  the  unmilitaiy  and  iiiegulai  proceedings  of  his 
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troops  in  a  inultitude  of  instances,  wliidi  he " (iiscoveveil  on  liia  visit  of 
inspection  during  tlio  day  on  Satunlay.  IJetaclinieiits  skii'inished  with 
the  vanguard  of  the  enemy  without  oi-ders  and  witli  little  method,  and 
others,  scarcely  letter  than  marauding  parties,  roblied  dwellings,  barns, 
and  hen-roosts,  and  burned  the  houses  of  friend  anil  foe  alike.  He  issuwl 
severe  orders  for  the  su])pres8iou  of  such  lawless  conduct,  and  sent  Put- 
nam to  supersede  Sullivan,  as  better  able,  iu  his  judgment,  to  hanuonize 
the  diverse  elements  of  which  the  army  was  composed.  And  to  Sullivan, 
with  Stirling  as  his  second,  was  assigned  the  command  of  the  troops  out- 
side the  lines. 

These  lines,  extending  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  were  defended 
by  ditches  and  felled  ti'ees,  the  countei-scarp  and  parapet  fraised  with 
shai-pened  stakes.  Sunday  the  25th  and  Monday  the  2Cth  were  busy, 
anxious,  watchful  days  for  the  American  genemls,  and  the  troops  were 
continually  at  their  alarm-posts.  Howe  hail  miscalcidated  the  opposing 
force,  and  believed  he  was  to  contend  with  at  least  forty  thousand ;  hence 
his  plan  of  attack  was  elaborate.  Had  he  known  what  is  now  so  clear  to 
posterity,  that  not  over  seven  thousand  men  fit  for  duty  were  in  the 
American  camp  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  (the  nnmters  were  swollen 
by  the  I'egiments  ordered  over  from  New  York  on  the  following  day),  be 
might  have  exercised  less  caution  with  greater  success.  His  own  com- 
plete force,  including  officei'S,  was  twenty-one  thousand,  outnumbering  the 
Americans  three  to  one.' 

About  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  Hand  and  his  riflemen, 
who  had  been  on  almost  constant  duty  for  six  entii'e  days,  wei'e  relieved, 
and,  returning  to  the  lines,  dropped  upon  the  wet  ground  to  sleep. 
'  Even  now  the  army  of  King  George  Wiis  in  motion.  The  advance 
was  by  three  distinct  columns.  It  was  arranged  tliat  a  scinadron  of  five 
ships  under  Sir  Peter  Parker  should  divert  attention  by  menaciug  the  city 
of  New  York  in  the  early  morning.  Meanwhile  Major-Oeueiid  Grant, 
moving  along  the  c,oast  road  near  the  Narrows,  was  to  feign  an  attack  upon 
the  Americans  in  that  quarter,  and  De  Heister  with  his  Hessians,  was  to 
force  the  Central  Flatbush  Pass  at  a  given  signal ;  the  third  division, 

'  Authorities  ronsulted  in  writing  tliia  brief  description  of  the  Battle  of  I^ong  Island  in- 
clude, Sancrofi's  Historij  of  the  United  States  ;  Stiles' a  History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  ;  Jones's 
History  of  New  York  diiriitg  the  Eevolvtimiary  War:  Johiisoa's  Campaiipt  of  177S  around 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  ;  Thmapsmt's  Histm'y  of  Long  Island  ;  Imin^s  Life  of  IVashinglmi ; 
Moore's  Diary  of  the  American  Sevotation  :  Spar&a'i  Life  of  Waskinyton  ;  Morse's  Jievola- 
lion;  Lord  Makon's  History  of  Eiigland;  Nash's  Jovxjial ;  Heath's  Mentoirs;  Journals  of 
the  Neu)  York  Convention ;  New  York  Reaotutioitary  Papers .-  New  York  in  t/ie  Avterican 
BesoliUion;  Force  ;  Gordmi;  Diotlap ;  logetlier  with  Wograpliical  sketches,  [irivatc  lettw's, 
and  documents  t< 
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really  the  main  lioily,  —  a  ciiUiiiiu  itiu  tlioiisiiiul  hUuii^,  —  coiniiririiiiii  tlie 
choicest  battalious,  ami  led  Iij'  Sir  Heiiry  Cliut^Jii,  I»ivl  I'ercy,  uud  Lord 
Cornwallis,  and  aecuiiipiiiiied  by  General  Htiwe  liiiiiseli',  made  u  long 
detour  of  nine  miles  ia  the  dead  of  uiglit,  guided  by  farmers  of  the  region, 
to  the  Jamaica  Pass,  The  intentiou  was  to  iTiteriwse  itself  between  the 
wooded  hills  and  the  lines  Ijefoi-e  an  aUiriii  could  be  si>inided,  tliei'uby 
cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  scattering  detachments.  Tents  were  left 
standing  aud  camp-fires  burning,  to  deceive  the  Anieriean  gnanls  in  the 
heights  above.  The  march  was  conducted  in  sti'ict  silenct,  and  the 
great  hostile  body  as  it  moved  along  in  the  darkness  ii'resistibly  swept 
into  its  gi"asp  every  human  lieing  within  its  Juach  who  might  jierchanee 
give  information,  Tlie  first  glimpses  of  early  dawn  were  not  yet  per- 
ceivable, when,  removing  fences  aud  biking  a  short  cut  aciuss  the  fields,  the 
column  halted  in  the  open  lots  in  fmut  of  Howaixl's  tavern,  now  standing 
at  the  intereection  of  Broadway  and  the  Jamaica  turnpike,  a  little  to  the 
southeast  of  the  winding  defile,  whicli  was  guaixled  only  by  a  mounted 
patml  of  five  officers.'  These  guar  Is  wuc  m  tin,  Jiimciioad  a  little 
below,  listening  for  signs  and  sounls  1  tie  cnenij  (ne\ei  dieunm^  it 
could  slip  across  lota  so  quietly)  and  were  almost  immediately  disco\ 
ered  and  eajitured;  thus  wa,s  the  ouly  jbstatle  on  the  Tiinaici  route 
through  the  Pass  removed.  The  innkeeper  an  I  his  son  weie  com 
pelled  to  guide  the  British  around  to  tht,  roul  is  soon  as  it  was  found 
to  be  unguarded.  About  nine  o'clock  Dc  Heistei  who  hid  been  filing 
random  gnns  without  stirring  from  Iils  jost  to  the  gieit  peiplexity  of 
Sullivan  as  he  moved  along  the  ridge  witli  four  hundred  of  his  men 
inspecting  the  situation,  heard  two  heavy  signal  guns  aud  knetv  that 
Howe  and  his  ten  thousand  had  gained  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  He 
at  once  ordered  Donop  to  carry  the  Pass,  and  the  Hessians  swarmed  up 
from  the  Platbush  plains  with  drtmis  beating  and  coloi-s  flying-  The 
troops  in  the  hills  were  apprised  of  the  trap  which  had  been  spiling  upon 
them  by  the  same  fiery  mouthpiece.  They  were  wedged  in  with  walls 
of  steel  and  fire  on  both  sides.  Eetreat  was  the  only  alternative.  But 
how  ?  At  the  redoubt  in  the  Central  Pass  there  was  little  opposition, 
and  it  was  quickly  occupied  by  the  exultant  Hessians.  The  riflemen  had 
turned  to  engage  the  British,  who  were  advancing  with  fixed  bayonets,  and 
fought  with  unparalleled  bravery,  but  were  threwn  back  upon  the  Hessians. 
Miles,  Wyllys,  Cornell,  and  other  officers,  with  their  little  handfuls  of 
men  at  different  points  (numbering,  all  told,  less  than  two  thousand), 
made  herculean  effort  to  i-each  reads  that  were  the  only  possible  avenue 
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to  the  lines,  ruEuiiiy  in  squads  and  fij;litiiig  as  they  mu  nlonij;  the  voiigli 
slopes ;  but  the  itmd  they  sought,  when  reached,  was  a  scarlet  mass  of 
ra,  by  whom  they  were  hurled  back,  like  their  conn-ades,  upon  the 
The  scene  was  tcm  terrible  for  description.  If  we  may  credit 
the  enemy's  account  of  the  struggle,  the  Hessians  liad  been  purposely  told 
that  tlie  rebels  had  resolved  to  give  no  quarter  —  to  them  in  paiticuhir ; 
tlins  they  bayoneted  without  discretion.  Tlie  fury  upon  l>oth  sides  was 
extreme.  The  enemy  were  amiued  at  the  valol  of  men  struggling  against 
such  overwhelming  immbers.  For  two  hours  the  hills  echoed  with  shouts 
and  cries.  Some  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  through  and  reaching 
tlie  lines,  others  fell  or  were  captured;  among  the  latter,  after  fighting 
with  great  liei-oiain,  was  Sullivan  himself. 

A  little  before  noun  another  signal-gun  conveyed  to  Grant  in  the  coast 
road  —  his  line  reaching  into  the  Greenwood  hills  —  the  intelligence  that 
Cornwallis  hati  reached  ground  in  the  rear  of  Stirling  and  Parsons,  with 
whom  Grant  had  been  playing  an  artillery  duel  ever  since  he  drove  in 
the  pickets  at  early  dawn,  Stirling,  ordered  by  Sullivan  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction,  had  made  a  stand  on  the  ridge 
about  the  site  of  what  is  now  Twentieth  Street,  his  force  not  exceeding 
sixteen  hundred.  Grant  was  seven  thousand  streng,  including  two  com- 
panies of  New  York  loyalists.  Parsons,  with  Atlee's  and  Huntington's 
regimeuts,  emhmcing  some  three  hundred  men,  was  detailed  by  Stirling 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  overlapping  him  on  the  left,  and  fought  upon  a 
hill  further  on  between  which  and  himself  there  was  a  great  unprotected 
gap.  Stirling  was  unaware  of  the  web  that  was  being  spun  and  the 
scenes  transpiring  elsewhere ;  with  his  men  formed  in  battle  array  he  had 
for  four  hours  maintained  an  invincible  front  ^;ainst  the  perpetiutl  fire 
of  Grant,  who,  in  obeying  orders,  made  only  threatening  forward  move- 
ments until  notified  that  the  flanking  columns  were  masters  of  the  inner 
field.  No  message  came  to  Stirling  of  Sullivan's  defeat.  No  relief,  or 
orders  for  withdrawal,  reached  him  fram  headquarters,  tlie  British  having 
intervened  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  comnmnication  impossible. 

Now  with  one  simultaneous  rush  the  devoted  party  were  attacked  on 
three  sides,  and  Stirling's  eyes  were  quickly  opened  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  nearly  surrounded  by  a  vastly  superior  force.  The  Gowanus  marsh 
aud  creek,  here  at  its  widest,  separated  Iiim  from  the  only  way  of 
retreat  to  the  lines,  the  roads  being  all  occupied  by  the  enemy.  With 
soldierly  self-possession  he  ordered  the  main  part  of  his  command  to 
attempt  the  perilous  crossing  as  Itest  they  could ;  and  to  protect  the  men 
while  they  forded  or  swam  the  waters  which  the  rising  tide  was  rendering 
every  moment  less  and  less  passable,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
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iibout  three  liundred  gallaut  Miirylaiulers  mid  daslied  upon  ('oniwiillis, 
wlio  was  posted  in  the  old  Coj'telyou  Iiouse.  The  attiuik  was  so  spiriti.'d 
that  they  di'ove  the  advanced  guai-d  back  upon  the  house  and  held  the 
|)ositioQ  for  some  miuutes,  then  withdrew  boyoiid  a  beud  in  the  road; 
hut  only  t(i  gather  strength  for  a  renewed  attack.  Again  and  again  this 
heroic  hand  rallied  about  their  general  and  returned  to  the  encount-er ; 
they  chatjred  upon  the  house,  once  driving  the  jjiinners  fixtni  aiul  seizing 
their  pieces  within  its  shadow,  and  seemed  on  the  very  jioint  of  ilislodg- 
ing  Cornwallis,  but  with  prudence  equal  to  their  amrage  retired  swiftly 
as  fresli  troops  ciime  running  in  gi-eat  numbers  to  liis  aid.  Fnrtliennore, 
Stirling  saw  that  Ins  main  object  was  accompli  si  loii.  The  rest  of  his 
command  were  on  the  safe  side  of  tlie  creek,  conducting  twenty-three 
prisoners  to  tlie  lines  and  holding  up  proudly  the  wet  and  bittered  colors 
of  Smallwood's  regiment,  un<ler  the  protection  of  Smallwood  himself, 
who  had  come  out  to  meet  them  and  prevent  jnu-suit  A  few  hati  been 
ilrewned  in  wading  and  swimndng  tlie  angry  waters,  but  the  number  did 
not  exceed  eight,  two  of  whom  were  Hessian  prisoners.  Stirling  hatl 
sacrificed  himself  and  party  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  with  less  loss  of 
life  than  ti'adition  records,  although  scores  of  bnive  men  fell  in  the  ter- 
rible chai'ge  of  the  three  hundred.  With  the  survivors  Stirling  fied  into 
the  hills,  but  nearly  all  were  captured ;  he  ehided  pursuit  until  he  could 
reach  the  Hessian  corps,  where  be  surrendered  his  sword  to  De  Heister. 

Paraons,  meanwhile,  was  suqjrised  to  discover  that  the  line  whose 
fiank  he  had  been  protecting  for  houra  was  no  longer  there.  Stirling  had 
not  informed  him  of  his  sudden  action,  as  no  messenger  could  pass  the 
gap  under  such  a  fire.  Thus  he  must  retreat  without  orders,  but  Corn- 
wallis had  complete  command  of  the  I'oad.  In  short,  he  was  hemmed  in 
on  eveiy  siile.  He  turned  into  the  woods,  and  some  of  his  men  escapal ; 
but  the  greater  part,  including  Atlee,  were  captured.  He  hid  in  a  swam]i, 
and  with  seven  men  made  his  way  into  the  American  lines  at  daylight 
next  morning. 

The  ships  of  the  British  line  which  were  intended  to  menace  New  York 
during  this  attack  were  balfled  by  a  strong  headwind.  Only  one  vessel, 
the  Eoebuck,  was  able  to  reacli  a  point  where  it  could  play  upon  the  fort 
at  Bed  Hook  Washington  had  remained  in  New  York  until  satisfied 
there  could  be  no  immediate  attack  upon  the  city,  then  hastened  to  the 
lines  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  just  in  time  to  witness,  with  anguish,  the 
disasters  the  reader  has  already  learned.  Before  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon the  battle  was  over.  The  British  were  in  possession  of  the  outer 
line  of  defense,  and  the  Americans  were  within  the  fortified  camp  on  the 
r.rooklyn  peninsula. 
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The  victory  shed  little  glory  on  British  arms.  Both  England  and 
America  were  astonished  that  Howe,  with  an  army  of  such  proportions 
and  by  dint  of  an  apparently  ovevwhehuiny  inaiHi;uvre,  had  not  totally 
annihilated  tiie  scattering  outposts  1  Tlij;  Americana  wei*  seldom  en- 
gaged less  than  five  to  one,  and  were  compelled  to  fight  in  front  and  rear 
under  every  disadvantage.  Considering  the  eircunistances,  they  hehaved 
admirably  along  tlie  whole  five  miles.  Had  they  been  military  experts, 
they  would  doubtless  have  surrendered  without  contestiug  the  ground 
inch  by  inch,  since  notiiing  was  to  be  gained  by  such  a  sacrifice.  The 
struggle,  however,  taught  a  lesson  to  the  foe  which  greatly  influenced 
coming  evente.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was,  all  told  —  killeil,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  —  about  one  thousand,  of  whom  three  fourths  were  pris- 
oners.* Howe  reported  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dead.  Thus  were 
more  even  of  the  Britiuli  than  Americans  slain.  Of  American  officers 
killed  were,  Caleb  I'aiTy  i'rom  Pennsylvania,  of  Stirling's  command,  a 
gentleman  of  polish  and  culture,  descended  fi'om  an  ancient  and  honor- 
aWe  family  long  seated  in  North  Wales ;  I'hilip  Johnston,  son  of  Judge 
Sanmel  Johnston  of  New  Jersey,  a  gentleman  of  education,  an  officer  of 
line  presence,  and  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  army,  who  fell,  near 
SulKvau,  while  leading  his  men  to  the  chai^ ;  Joseph  Jewett  of  Lyme, 
Connecticut,  an  officer  much  beloved,  "  of  elegant  and  commanding  ap- 
pearance, and  of  unquestionable  bravery  " ;  and  Harninnus  Kutgers  from 
New  York,  of  the  ancient  and  well-known  Rutgei's  family,  whose  seat 
was  upon  the  East  River  near  Jones  Hill. 

Howe's  generals,  Clinton,  Cornwollis,  and  Vaughaii,  are  said  to  have 
pressed  for  leave  to  storm  at  once  the  Ibrtifi cations,  but  he  shook  his 
head,  saying,  "Enough  has  been  done  for  one  day."  His  troops  proceeded 
to  dine,  after  which  they  spread  their  tents  scarcely  a  mile  from  the 
Americans,  their  sentries  stationed  one  fourth  of  a  mile  away.  Towards 
evening  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  sprung  up  from  the  northeast.  There 
was  little  or  no  sleep  in  the  American  camp.  They  had  no  tents,  no  fires, 
nor  any  opportunity  for  cooking,  and  the  men  working  in  the  trenches 
were  up  to  their  waists  in  water.  The  next  day  there  was  some 
firing  between  the  two  camps,  but  heavy  rains  kept  the  enemy 
chiefly  under  temporary  shelter.  However  Howe  was  intending  to  carry 
the  hues  whether  by  assault  oi  direct  appioaeh,  he  was  manifestly  favored. 

'  Tins  Btatement  seems  1o  W  alsoiutely  eorrft  It  m»  WTsLiiigton  s  original  estimate, 
iiaJfl  fioiii  the  list  ol  iimiiea  haniled  in  by  the  loniiHaiidi  i  of  eatli  regiment  engaged  in  the 
right  mai  y  of  thes«  hsts  are  jn-eseried  (FoTC,  Fifth  Seiies,  Vol  111  ),  and  by  compari- 
son nith  other  offiiial  itpoi-ta  ].iove  the  facts,  notinthstanding  the  widely  different  account 
giii-n  1)   H(He   and  accepted  by  \anouB  hiatonans. 
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In  the  rear  of  tlio  Aiuerieaus  was  a  river  lialf  !i  mile  liii)a(l  swept  by  swift 
tides.  He  could,  wlieii  tJic  wiud  oluinged,  easily  eiiuirde  tlieui  by  a  Heet, 
thereby  cutting  off  all  eoiiiiectiou  with  New  York. 

On  the   inoiTiiog  of  the  29tb  the  rain  was  still  pouring  in  torrents. 

Neither  Wasbiugtoii  uor   bis  generals  hiul  tiikeii  rest  since  the 

'  battle.     Should  the  enemy  succeed  in  [leneti'ating  the  lines,  or  tlie 

tieet  in  conimaniliug  the  crossing,  tbey  wert!  lost.     Hence  was  plauncil 

and  executed  the  famous  retreat  imn\  Long  Island,  one  of  the  most  I'e- 

inarkable  military  events  in  history. 

Aa  soon  as  it  was  resolved  to  withdraw  the  troops,  boats  and  every 
species  of  water-craft,  large  and  small,  upon  bcith  aides  of  Manhattan 
Islawl  to  the  Hitrlein  River,  were  impressed  into  service  for  the  coming 
night,  witli  the  utmost  despatch  and  secrecy.  These  were  placed  under 
the  management  of  John  Glover,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  Marble- 
bead  fishermen,  the  best  mariners  in  the  world.  To  prepare  tlie  army  for 
a  general  movement  without  betraying  its  j>urpose,  oitluis  were  issued  for 
each  regiment  to  parade  with  accoutrements  at  seven  o'clock  in  front  of 
their  encimipments,  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice ;  the  impression 
was  given  that  many  of  them  were  to  be  relieved  by  battalions  from 
Mercer's  New  Jei'sey  command,  and  other  changes  made,  while  some  iu- 
fen'ed  that  a  night  attack  ujjou  the  enemy  was  contemplated  aud  hastened 
to  make  nuncupative  wills.  During  the  afternoon  such  heavy  rain  I'ell  as 
oould  hardly  be  remembered.  Washington's  anxiety  and  unceasing  vigi- 
lance kept  him  contiimally  in  the  saddle,  drenched  and  dripping,  without 
having  closed  his  eyes  in  sleep  for  forty-eight  or  more  hours.  MiWiu  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  rear-guard,  —  chosen  men  from  Hand's, 
Smallwood's,  Haslet's,  Slice's,  Magaw's,  and  Chester's  regiments,  who  were 
to  remain  nearest  the  enemj'  to  the  last.  The  withdrawal  commenced 
with  the  first  deep  darkness  of  the  cloudy  evening.  As  one  regiment 
moved  in  silence  towards  Fidtou  Ferry,  another  was  changed  quietly  to 
fill  the  gap.  They  tramped  through  the  "  mud  and  mire "  with  their 
lu^age  —  guns,  ammunition,  provisions,  "  pots  aud  kettles  "  ■ —  upon  their 
shoulders,  the  artillery  men  dragging  cannon,  and  carts  and  horses  aud 
cattle  being  pushed  along  with  as  much  celerity  as  the  soft  condition  of  the 
welt-soaked  soil  would  allow.  There  were  some  vexatious  delays ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  hushed  hurry,  in  the  dead  of  night,  a  cannon  went  oft' 
(cause  unknown)  with  tremendous  roar,  startling  the  Americans,  but  failing 
to  alarm  the  British.  A  serious  blunder  in  conveying  a  verbal  message 
also  created  a  whirlwind  of  excitement  among  an  interested  few  for  a 
brief  time.  Washington,  standing  on  the  ferry  stairs  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  sent  Alexander  Scammel,  Sullivan's  brigade- major,  now 
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serving  as  aid  to  tbe  commaiidev-in-cliief  (wiio  had  Iwon  si  law  student  ol' 
Sullivan's  bclbii!  tbe  breaking  out  of  tlie  war),  to  liuny  forward  the 
troojis  alreiuly  on  the  march.  Misuuderstiiiuliiig  ordere,  he  stalled 
Mit^liu  with  his  entire  coniniand  for  the  ieny,  whei*  all  was  in  confusion 
owing  to  the  turning  of  the  tide  and  the  inability  of  the  sail-boats  to 
make  headway.  Washington  met  the  [tarty,  and  in  tenns  indicative  ol' 
acute  distress  expressed  his  fear  that  the  mistake  bad  ruined  the  whole 
scheme.  MiHUn  and  party  promptly  faced  about  and  reoccupied  the 
lines  which  had  been  completely  vacated  for  an  hour,  without  discovery 
by  the  enemy.  It  was  daylight  when  they  wei'e  finally  summoned  to  the 
ferry,  hut  a  friendly  fog  came  up,  so  dense  that  a  man  could  scarcely  be 
discerned  six  yai'ds  away ;  thus  they  marched  without  detection,  leaving 
their  camp-fii'es  smoking.  Washington  i-el'used  to  step  into  his  bai^e 
until  tlie  entire  force  had  embarked.  At  seven  in  tlie  morning 
Howe  learned  to  his  chagrin  that  an  army  of  nine  thousand  troops, 
with  all  their  munitions  oi'  war,  had  successfully  retired  from  a  position 
in  front  of  his  victorious  legions  so  near  that  oiilinary  sounds  could  be  dis- 
tinctly heard !  However  he  may  have  surprised  the  Americans  by  his 
night  manu'uvre  of  the  27lh,  he  was  now  as  much  nioi-e  sui^irised  as  the 
movement  of  Washington  was  conducted  with  greater  military  skilL 

Yet  it  was  a  retreat.  And  there  were  plenty  of  people  to  munnur  and 
complain.  Disappointment  makes  men  captious.  Why  was  the  Jamaica 
Pass  left  unguanled  ?  Why  did  Washington  go  to  Erooklyn  at  all  ?  Who 
was  ^sponsible  for  the  surprise  and  defeat  ? 

Neither  was  General  Howe  applauded  by  England  for  his  apparent 
conquest.  Why  did  he  not  run  up  the  Hudson  and  land  in  the  rear  of  the 
rebels,  instead  of  wasting  so  much  time  on  Long  Island  ?  And  when  he 
was  engaging  the  rebels  on  the  27tb,  why  did  not  Lord  Howe  move  with 
his  fleet  into  the  East  Itiver,  and  thereby  end  the  war  ? 

For  the  next  two  days  New  York  presented  a  cheerless  picture.  Wet 
clothes  and  camp  equipage  were  strewed  along  the  sidewalks  in  front 
of  the  houses  or  stretched  in  yards  to  dry.  Squads  of  weary-looking 
soldiere  were  moving  to  and  fro,  but  not  a  sound  of  drum  oi-  fife  was  heard. 
Men  wore  going  home  in  groups  and  conipauies.  They  were  farniere 
chiefly,  who  had  left  their  grain  half  cut  in  the  fields,  and  were  present 
on  short  enlistments.     Tlieir  example  was  dishear1:ening  and  contagious. 

Tlie  same  opinion  pi-evailed  throughout  the  American  army  as  in  the 
British  councils,  that  there  was  now  little  or  nothing  to  prevent  Howe  from 
landing  and  extending  his  lines  from  river  to  river  across  Manhattan 
Island,  thereby  cooping  up  the  patriots,  without  means  of  exit  even  by  the 
sea.     The  loss  of  three  prominent  genemis,  Sullivan,  Stirling,  and  Wood- 
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hull,  was  depressing  in  the  extreme.  Tlio  two  former  were  jjrisdiiers  iu  the 
British  caiinj.  They  were  treated  with  respect,  diniiij;  thiily  with  tlie  two 
brothel's,  LorI  aiid  Geiiei-.vl  Howe.  Woodhull  had  beeii  Ciiptiii'ed  on  tlie 
evening  of  the  28tliatCar|jeiiter'stiivern,uearJiiiniiiuji,  where  lie  hiid  tikkeu 
reiuge  I'rom  ii  thunder-storm.  He  hutl  written  to  the  Convention  on  tlie  siinie 
niornintj  that  liis  men  (less  than  one  hundi'eil)  and  horses  were  worn  out 
with  fatrigue,  that  Smith  and  Iteiiisuu  coukl  not  join  him,  communication 
heiug  cut  off  by  tlie  enemy,  and  that  he  must  retire  nuless  he  hail  assist- 
ance; concludnig  his  letter  with  the  remark,"!  hope  the  Convention 
does  not  expect  me  to  inAe  brick  witliout  straw."  He  was  surprisetl  hy 
a  party  of  se^  euil  hundied  of  the  enemy  sent  out  iu  pursuit  of  him,  and 
surrendered  his  swoixl ,  after  which  lie  attempted  to  escape  over  a  hoanl 
fence  in  the  darkness,  but  was  discovered  hy  the  sentries  and  sevei'cly 
wounded  through  blows  inflicted  upon  his  head  and  arms  with  a  ciithiss 
and  bayonet,  I'l'oin  which  injiiries  he  ihed  three  weeks  lat«r.^  He  was 
allowed  to  send  for  his  wife,  at  the  same  time  requesting  her  to  bring 
with  her  iill  the  money  in  lier  possession  and  all  that  she  could  procure, 
which  he  distributed  among  the  American  prisoners  to  alleviate  their  suf- 
ferings —  the  last  generous  act  of  his  useful  and  honored  life. 

Washington  attempted  to  restore  onler  and  eonhdeuce  by  reoi^aiiiziiig 
the  amiy.  It  was  obvious  that  the  city  was  untenable.  The  enemy 
were  strengthening  the  works  on  Bi-ooklyn  Heights.  Their  heavy  vesstds 
were  anchored  near  Governor's  Island,  within  easy  gunshot  of  the  city, 
the  American  ganison  at  that  point  and  at  Ked  Hook  having  been 
safely  withdrawn  the  night  after  the  battle.^    They  were  also  thi'owiug 

'  Jenics's  History  of  HeiB  York duritig  the  Rev^iUionary  War,  Vol.  II.  332  ;  Kites  to  J&acis 
Sistorijby  Edwanl  F.  De  Ijiiicey,  with  contejiijKiiyiy  iloemnciits,  etc.,  Vol.  II.  592-613. 
A  careful  examination  of  tlie  vsrions  statoiuoiit!!  uoiicciiiiiig  tlie  cajiture,  injuries,  and  death 
of  General  Wooilhull  leads  to  tlic  opinion  tmin-eisseil  in  tho  text.  Oliver  De  Laneey,  Jr.,  waa 
an  offiu-er  of  the  17tli  Ught  Dragoons,  tlie  cnpturiiij!  iwrty,  itnd  haa  liy  a  suceession  of 
writers  bc^n  chargi-d  with  infliuting  tlie  wounds  from  which  Wooillinll  died.  It  is  clainied 
hy  his  family  tliat  lia  always  indignantly  denied  the  nccnsatioii.  Tliompsan  and  otliei's  wiite 
tliat  he  came  up  in  time  to  save  WoodhuU  froni  instant  duatli.  Jiiilge  Tlionias  Jones,  author 
of  the  recently  publisheil  history  which  throws  new  light  upon  tliese  incidents,  was  n  contem- 
porary writer,  lived  on  I/iug  Island,  his  sister  was  the  wife  of  Bichanl  Floyd,  first  cousin 
of  Mrs.  Wundhnll,  and  the  two  ladies  were  waim  friends  before  and  afti'T  the  general's  <leatli ; 
tlms  he  liad  every  opportunity  of  knowing  the  circumstances.  He  was  a  judge  of  tlie  Sulireiuo 
Court  of  New  York,  as  indeeil  had  lieen  his  father  before  him,  and  the  head  of  tlif  Jours 
family  of  Queen's  County  ;  his  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  I.ieiitenant-Gorrriior  James  I)e 
Lanccy  —  sister  of  Mi-s.  M'illiani  Walton  —  ami  first  cousin  of  the  Oliver  De  Ijinc^y  mentioned.   , 

"  Jones,  censuring  tlie  English  generals,  writes  :  "  In  the  evening  of  the  sauie  itay  (unac- 
countable as  it  is)  a  detachment  of  the  rebel  army  went  from  Kew  York  with  a  number  of 
boats  and  eanieil  olf  tlie  ti-oops,  the  BtoM'S,  artillery  and  provisions  nithout  the  least  inter- 
ruiitioii  whatevpr,  though  General  Howe's  whole  army  lay  within  a  mile  of  the  place,  ami  his 
brother,  the  Admiral,  with  his  fleet,  covered  the  bay  at  a  little  distance  below  the  island." 
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up  fortifications  on  the  Long  Island  shore  at  intervals  as  far  aa  the  mouth 
of  the  Harlem  Eiver.  On  the  2d  of  September,  just  at  evening, 
a  forty-gun  man-of-war  swept  between  Governor's  Island  and 
Long  Island,  past  the  batteries  on  the  East  Kiver,  which  m^ht  as  well 
have  fired  at  the  moon  for  all  the  harm  they  could  do  her,  and  anchored 
in  Turtle  Bay,  near  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Forty -seventh  Street. 
Tlirongh  the  skillful  attack  of  a  detachment  of  Washington's  artillery 
the  ship  was  compelled  to  change  her  position  to  the  shelter  of  Black- 
weU's  Island.  Several  war  vessels  suddenly  made  their  debut  in  the 
Sound,  having  gone  round  Long  Island,  Visions  of  red-hot  bullets  and 
showers  of  shells  in  the  streets  of  New  York  dismayed  even  tlie  brave. 
Resistance  would  be  impossible  should  the  enemy  come  upon  the  city 
from  the  North,  with  men-of-war  encircling  the  Battery. 

A  situation  more  delicate  and  full  of  risk  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  evacuation  and  burning  of  New  York  was  discussed  freely  as  a 
matter  of  military  policy.  Washington  submitted  to  Congress  the  ques- 
tion "  If  we  are  obliged  to  abandon  the  town,  shall  it  stand  as  winter- 
quarters  for  the  enemy  ? "  on  the  very  day  that  the  British  war  vessel 
made  her  successful  trip  up  the  East  River.  Congres-S  replied  that  "  no 
damage  should  be  done  to  the  city  of  New  York,  as  it  could  undoubt- 
edly be  recovered  even  should  the  enemy  obtain  possession  for  a  time." 
There  was  no  cessation  of  exertion  with  the  spade  and  pickaxe  to  render 
Manhattan  Island  a  stronghold ;  and  the  army,  disposed  in  three  divisions, 
under  Putnim  Spencer  and  Heath  stretched  its  attenuated  line  from  the 
Battery  to  Hailem  ani  K  ngsbrilj,e  lutnain  guarding  the  city  proper 
and  the  Ea&t  tivei  ij  protches  to  Fifteenth  Street.  All  military  stores, 
however,  not  m  actual  immed  ■ite  dcmanl  were  being  quietly  removed, 
as  fast  as  convLjinces  c^uld  le  frocuiel  to  a  post  partially  fortified  at 
Dobb's  Ferry 

Days  slipped  by  and  the  enemy  inide  no  further  advance.  They  were 
fearftil  of  precipitating  tte  Lstrurt  on  A  the  richest  city  in  America. 
And  as  Washing  ms  ipptal  to  C  ingress  ind  its  response  were  not  borne 
on  the  wii^  of  the  wind  <i  m  coaches  propelled  by  steam,  there  was 
ample  time  f  r  the  expression  of  much  diverse  opinion  among  the  military 
and  civil  authoritie=i  befDre  the  sense  of  the  supreme  government  was 
known.  Putmm  urged  an  immednte  retreat  from  the  city,  as  one  por- 
tion of  the  arm-y  mi^ht  it  any  m  mcnt  be  cut  off  before  the  other  could 
support  it,  the  extremities  of  the  lines  btin.:;  sixteen  miles  apart.  Mercer 
said,  "  We  should  keep  Nlw  \  ork  if  iiossil  le,  as  the  acquiring  of  it  will 
give  eclat  to  the  arms  of  Git,at  Britain,  affonl  the  soliliers  good  quarters, 
and  furnish  a  safe  harbor  for  their  fleet."    Greene,  from  his  sick-bed,  wrote  /"^  1 
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"  Aliiindon,  by  all  means,  tlic  city  and  isliind,  Tliey  sIkjuIiI  not  bt;  i>ut  tii 
LuiiijietitioD  H  ith  tlic  geiieial  iiitei'ests  of  America,  niere  is  uo  object  Xai 
be  (ilitained  by  huldnii,'  aii>  iiositloii  below  Kiiigsbridge.  I  woidd  biicn 
the  city  and  subuib'i  to  dcpiive  the  enemy  of  ban'acking  their  wliolc 
army  togethei  and  of  profiting  by  a  general  market"  Scott  was  of  tlie 
same  mind,  although  the  city  contained  his  entire  possessions.  Reed 
wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  6tb,  "We  are  still  here,  in  a  posture  somewhat 
awkward  We  think  (at  lea&t  I  do)  that  we  cannot  stay,  and  yet  we  do 
not  know  how  to  go  so  that  we  may  bo  properly  said  to  be  between  hawk 
and  buzzard."  John  Jay  had  long  since  advocated  the  bnrning  of  the 
city;  and  Wolcott  quoted  precedents  where  invading  armies  had  been 
starved  and  ruined  by  tlie  laying  waste  of  the  countries  ujmn  whicli 
they  bad  built  their  hopes.  Heath,  Spencer,  and  George  Clinton  were 
unwilling  that  a  place  should  lie  abandoned  which  had  been  fortified  with 
such  great  cost  and  lalxir,  and  never  wavered  i'or  a  iiininent  in  their 
advice  to  hold  the  city. 

On  the  7th  a  council  of  general  officers  met  at  Washington's  head- 
quarters, at  the  Eichmohd  Hill  House,  to  decide  upon  some  general  course 
to  be  adopted.  The  majority  voted  for  defense,  believing  that  Congress 
wished  the  point  to  be  maintained  at  eveiy  hazaixL  On  the  lOth  Con- 
gress resolved  to  leave  the  occupation  or  abandonment  of  the  city  entirely 
at  Washington's  discretion.  The  next  day  Greene  and  six  brigadiers 
petitioned  Washington  to  call  a  council  of  war  to  reconsider  the  decision 
of  the  7th.  He  did  so  on  the  12th,  when  ten  generals  voted  to  evacuate, 
and  three  —  Heath,  Spencer,  and  Geoi^e  Clinton  —  to  defend. 

This  was  but  one  of  innumerable  instances  in  which  George  Clinton 
displayed  his  natural  boldness  of  character  and  unflinching  nerve.  He 
was  a  man  whose  iron  will  never  failed  him  in  an  emei^ncy.  He  was 
called  arbitrary  and  cruel.  The  cause  may  be  traced  to  the  school  in 
which  he  found  himself.  He  had  no  pity  for  those  whom  he  regarded 
as  open  enemies,  and  he  treated  them  with  severity.  And  yet,  per- 
sonally, bis  heart  was  tender  and  kind.  Henceforward,  during  the  next 
twenty-six  years,  we  shall  find  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  annals  of 
New  York.  He  became  the  first  governor  after  the  organization  of  the 
State,  and,  in  reference  to  those  who  would  have  guided  the  British  on 
to  victory,  au  avenging  power.  "  Not  one  of  the  men  on  the  American 
side  in  the  Eevohition,"  writes  Edward  Floyd  De  Laucey,  "great  and 
brilliant  as  many  of  them  were,  could  ever  have  retained,  as  he  did, 
the  governorship  of  New  York  by  successive  elections  for  eighteen  years," 
Mrs.  Geoi^  Clinton  was  a  lady  of  Dutch  parentage,  well  educated,  and 
of  exceptional  strength  and  balance  of  character.     She  was  about  bis  own 
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age.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  influence  and  fortune,  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  Kingston.  Her  brotlitr,  Christopiier  Tappan,  was  one  of  tlie 
trustees  of  Kingston  ami  clerk  of  the  corporation.  The  Tappan  family 
were  relatect  to  nearly  all  tlie  people  of  importance  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kingston.  Thus  Geoi'ge  Clinton's  early  political  life  began  under  favor- 
able auspices,  and  his  legal  acumen  and  strong  comniou-sense  enabled 


him  to  master  many  an  after  problem  without  wasting  time  in  consulta- 
tion. He  said  councils  made  men  cowards.  In  adopting  the  surest  and 
most  certain  means  to  attain  his  objects,  he  became  tlie  terror  of  all  the 
adversaries  of  the  Revolution,  but  eveu  tbey  rarely  accused  him  of  injus- 
tice, and  never  of  ixivenge.^ 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  New  York,  Lord  Howe  was 
taxing  his  ingenuity  to  devise  some  method  by  wiiicb  he  could  negotiate 
a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  strife.     He  liad  no  disposition  to  destray  New 

'  See  (Vol.  n.)  page  74.  Charles  Clinton,  the  father  of  Geoige  Clinton,  removed  to 
America  in  1729,  landing  at  Ca])o  Cod  ;  and  in  1730  frtrnied  a  pernmncnt  and  nourishing  set- 
tlenient  in  Ulater  County,  New  Vnrk,  which  he  talleil  Little  Itritain.  He  naa  of  English 
descent ;  his  grandfather  was  William  Clinton,  an  offiepr  in  the  anny  of  Charles  f.,  one  of 
the  m<TnWrs  of  the  famous  family  of  tlip  Earls  of  I.inmln  :  after  the  dethronement  of  Ilia 
monarch  he  went  t«  Pmnce,  thence  tn  Simiii,  an<l  to  Scotland  where  he  nwrried  a  lady  of  the 
family  of  Kennedy  ;  after  which  ho  tflok  up  his  aliode  in  Ireland;  his  only  son,  Jsmes,  while 
in  England  to  recover  the  patrimonial  estate  married  tin-  daughter  of  an  army  ofRcar,  Charles 
Clinton,  the  son  of  Jame:-,  horn  1690,  married  Elizalieth,  danghter  of  Alexander  Dennisrton. 
He  was  a  man  of  education  and  prajierty,  liuilt  a  aiilBfaiitinl  home  in  Little  Rritain,  pos- 
sessed a  well-selected  library,  bernmc  a  surveyor  of  notr,  n  jud^e  of  ( 'ommon  Pleas  for  the 
County  ot  Ulster,  and  colonel  of  tlie  militia,  doing  good  serviec  with  his  regiment 
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York,  nor  to  proceed  hai-slily  against  a  [leople  whose  independent  notions 
he  admired  and  honored.  He  was  hampei'eil  by  bis  instructions,  unable 
to  shape  a  message  which  would  be  accepted  by  Congress  or  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  its  army;  thus  lie  took  advantage  of  his  prisoner, 
General  Sullivan,  sending  liini,  on  parole,  witli  a  verbil  message  explana- 
tory of  hia  wishes  as  well  as  lack  of  power  to  treat  with  Congress  as  a 
legal  body,  and  earnestly  requesting  a  conference  with  some  of  its  mem- 
bers as  private  pel-sons. 

Sullivan  reached  Philadelphia  September  2,  and  made  known  hia 
errand.  Congress  was  for  a  time  divided  in  opinion.  Hot  debatea  occu- 
pied full  three  days,  before  Sullivan  was  on  his  return  journey  to  the 
British  camp,  conveying  an  answer  to  tliis  effect :  "  Congress  cannot  with 
pnipriety  send  any  of  its  members  in  a  private  capacity  to  confer  witli 
Lord  Howe ;  but,  ever  desirous  for  peace,  they  will  send  a  committee  of 
their  body  to  learn  whether  he  has  any  authority  to  treat  with  persons 
authorized  by  Congress  for  that  purpose,  and  to  hear  such  propositiona  as 
he  may  think  fit  to  make."  The  committee  chosen  were  Dr.  Franklin, 
John  Adania,  and  Edward  Entledge.  Several  letters  were  exchanged 
between  Ix»rd  Howe  and  Dr.  Franklin  in  relation  to  a  place  of  meeting, 
which  was  fixed  finally  at  the  Old  Billopp  manor-house  on  Staten  Island, 
opposite  Perth  Amboy. 

It  was  then  a  two  days'  Journey  from  Philadelphia  to  Amboy.  The 
committee  started  on  the  9th,  John  Adams  on  horseback,  and  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Uutledge  in  old-fashioned  chairs.  The  taverns  along  the  way  were 
so  full  of  soldiery  en  route  for  the  defense  of  New  York,  that  these  digni- 
taries could  hanlly  obtain  admission.  The  second  night  they  staid  in 
New  Brunswick,  Franklin  and  Adams  being  obliged  to  share  the  same 
bed,  in  a  little  narrow  chamber  with  one  amall  window,  Adams  was  an 
invalid,  and  afraid  of  the  night  air.  "  Don't  shut  the  window,"  exclaimed 
Franklin,  as  he  saw  Adams  with  his  hand  on  the  sash,  "  we  shall  be  suf- 
focated." "  I  cannot  run  the  risk  of  a  cold,"  said  Adams,  bringing  down 
the  sash  in  an  imperative  manner.     "  But  the  air  within  the  chambe.r 

capture  or  Fort  Fi-ontcddc  He  nag,  in  short,  a  man  endowed  with  many  talents,  and  of 
grent  dignity  ami  iTspectability.  He  bait  seven  children,  hut  th*  two  sons  best  known  to 
fame  were  James,  1mni  1738,  find  George,  bora  1739.  James  married  first,  Maiy,  daughter  of 
Kfibeil:  De  IVitt  ;  semnd,  Mta.  Mary  Gray.  The  third  son  of  James  Clinton  and  Mary 
DeWitt  was  the  faniona  De  Witt  Clinton.  George  Clinton  (first  Governor  of  New  York,  anil 
for  eight  years  Vice-President  of  the  United  States)  married,  in  1769,  Cornelia  Tappan  of 
Kingston,  and  their  children  were,  Catherine,  nOio  married  General  Pierre  Van  Cottlandt, 
snn  of  Lieatenant-Govenior  Pienfl  Van  Cortlandt ;  Coraelin  Tappan,  whd  married  Citizen 
F/lmond  Charle.a  Genet ;  Geoiso.  hi'rn  in  1778,  who  niai-ried  Anna,  daughter  of  Hon.  William 
Floyd  :  Rlizalieth,  who  married  Matthias  R  Tallmadj,^ ;  Martha  W,,  who  died  young:  Maria, 
who  married  Dr.  Stephen  Beekman.     See  page  151.  ^->  . 
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will  soon  be,  and  indeed  is  now,  worse  tluin  tliat  without  doora.  Come, 
open  the  window  and  come  to  bed,  and  1  will  convince  you.  I  believe 
you  are  not  acquainted  with  my  theory  ol' colds?"  "  1  have  read  some  of 
your  letters,  which  are  iucousistent  with  my  exj>erience,"  said  Adams, 
opening  the  window,  and  leaping  into  bed,  curious  to  hear  an  elucidation 
of  what  seemed  to  him  a  paradox.  The  philosopher  commenced  a  lecture 
which  lulled  his  audience  into  repose,  and  just  as  he  was  dwelhng  upon 
the  amount  of  air  per  minute  which  the  human  body  destiDys  by  respira- 
tion and  perspiiiition,  and  showing,  by  a  titiin  of  subtle  reasoning,  that 
through  the  breathing  of  impure  air  we  imbibe  the  real  cause  of  colds, 
not  from  without  but  from  witliiu  doors,  he  fell  asleep  himself.  The 
next  morning  they  reached  the  beautiful  shore  opposite  Staten  Island  at 
an  early  hour.  Lord  Howe's  Iwiige  was  thei*  to  receive  them,  and  a  gen- 
tlemanly officer  told  them  he  was  to  remain  subject  to  their  orders, 

'  as  hostage  for  their  safe  return.  "This  is  childish,"  said  Adams, 
turning  to  Franklin  ;  "  we  want  no  such  pledge."  Franklin  and  llutledge 
were  of  the  same  mind.  They  accordingly  told  the  officer  that  if  he  held 
himself  under  their  direction,  he  must  go  back  to  his  superior  with  them 
in  the  barge,  to  which  he  bowed  assent,  and  they  all  embarked.  Howe 
walked  toward  the  shore  as  the  barges  appi-onched,  and  perceiving  his  officer 
with  the  committee,  cried  out:  "Gentlemen,  you  make  me  a  very  high 
compliment,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  will  consider  it  the  most 
sacred  of  things," 

He  shook  hands  warmly  with  Franklin,  who  introduced  his  com- 
panions, and  they  all  moved  towanls  the  house,  between  the  lines  of  sol- 
diery which  had  been  drawn  up  so  as  to  form  a  lane,  conversing  pleasantly 
together.  One  of  the  largest  apartments  had  been  converted,  with  moss, 
vines,  and  branches,  into  a  delightful  bower,  and  here  a  collation  of  "  good 
claret,  good  bread,  cold  ham,  tongues,  and  mutton  "  was  immediately  sei'ved. 
After  this  Lord  Howe  opened  the  conference,  expressing  his  attachment  to 
America,  and  his  gratitude  for  the  honors  bestc)wed  upon  his  accomplished 
elder  brother,  who  was  killed  at  Lake  George  in  the  expedition  against 
the  French  eighteen  years  before,  declaring  that  "  should  America  fall  he 
should  feel  and  lament  it  like  the  loss  of  a  brother."  Franklin  bowed 
with  graceful  ease,  and  replied,  smiling  blandly,  "  My  lord,  we  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  spare  you  that  mortification,"  Howe  stated  his 
position  in  ilowing  language,  and  asied  the  gentlemen  if  they  were 
willing  to  lay  aside  their  distinction  as  members  of  Congress,  and  con- 
verse as  individuals  upon  the  outline  of  a  plan  to  stay  the  calamities  of 
war.  They  assenteil ;  Adams  exchiiiniug.  with  characteristic  impetu- 
osity, "  Your  lordship  may  consider  mc  in  what  light  you  please.     Indeed^^ 
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I  sli'tiiM  lie  iviUiiiy  tiij  coiisidiir  iiiysell'  for  a  few  momeuts  iti  uuy  diiiriiuUT 
wlinh  ttiiuM  lie  .iijKJOilile  (x)yourlur(lship,(i((/i?  ihnl  of  n  }UUi-.h  subjul 
Tlie  u)ineis.itn)ii  \\as  toinlucU'il  .is  .iinuinr  [iit'ruK  [di  ioui  liouis  I'.i  i 
It  came  to  notliiiiy;,  exLfpt  so  t.u  .is  it  'itieiijitlieiieil  the  ]wtiiots  Hium' 
was  found  lu  lit;  wluilly  ilevtiul  ot  .uitliuiity  Ui  tiv.it  witli  tlie  rolotiics  in 
tlieii  pie'^eiit  Lotiditioii  And  tlie  toimiuttee  wore  only  cuiiiiiiisiiodcd  tu 
olitani  tins  kriowlelj,')'  Neitliei  ^KLity  untld  iiiiko  projiosition^  oi  iinini- 
ises  Tliej  seinr.ited  witli  the  iitmust  slutvs  nt  timitesy,  Howe  sdjim;, 
as  he  luide  them  aiUeii,  "  1  lUU  soiiy,  geiitleiiieii  tli.tt  \n»  li<i\(i  hail  tlie 
tumlile  ui  comiiii^  so  f.ti  to  SO  little  puipose" 

To  a  iii.iii  ot  Howes  ti'mpm-aiiieut  the  sitii  itiun  it  tins  iiitKiiPot  tiiiist 
iu^c  Iweii  one  of  tottiiiv  He  w.ts  ''.id  and  sdeiit  the  lunaiiidn  of  llie 
diy  The  iie\t  mniniiig  industiy  in  evciy  depaitmeiit  ot  the  ISiitisli 
niiiy  milicated  a  speedy  iuo\eiiient  upon  New  Yoik  WhUe  the  toni- 
uiitteeweie  tiaveling  thtoui^li  New  Jersey  dust  slowly  back  to  I'hil.i- 
dtlphia,  di^coui-sinj;  at  intervals  upon  the  lack  ot  discipliue  amony  tiie 
tiiHijis  they  encountered  at  the  inns,  New  Yoik  was  in  a  ieimeut  The 
news  had  already  begun  to  Hj  tiom  mouth  to  mouth  tliat  the  <  ity  wns  to 
be  e\ac,uated  Horses,  vehicles,  and  watei-eraft  were  employed  m  tmiifalei- 
nng  militiiy  equipments  and  stores  to  Kingsbridge  It  is  said  that  nine- 
teen twentieths  ot  the  inhabitants  had  alreatly  iemo\ed  from  the  town,  but 
there  were  still  enough  left  to  cause  threat  einliaii-assnient  Some  would 
ivmaui  in  any  event  p.-iitlj  fiom  want  of  means  to  remove,  or  a  phwe  ot 
lefiige,  aud  p-iitlj  fmm  i  seii^se  of  coming  piotection  But  others  hiiriiedly 
]nepared  to  abandon  then  homes  and  go  into  exile  On  the  13th  four 
shi|)s  sailed  past  the  Aiueiirnn  Iwtteiies,  keepmi:;  up  an  incessant  fire  and 
amhoied  in  the  East  Ituer  Six  thousand  ot  the  Eiitish  weie  already 
qu.irt^ied  upon  the  L'ilands  neai  the  mouth  oi  the  Harlem  liivei,  aiid 
ere  sunset  of  the  I4th  were  loined  by  seveial  thousand  additional  tioops 
An  iHiniediute  landin";  .it  Hailem  oi  Moirisania  was  ])iedi(ted  Wa-sh- 
lugtoii  spi.aug  into  his  satldle  .is  soon  as  the  me'.seiigei  came  witli  this 
Iwt  intelligence,  and  rode  in  hot  haste  to  Hailem  Heights 

(  hmnicleis  of  the  times  catal(^ied  the  events  ol  these  two  or  three 
di\3  as  they  wouhl  an  invoice  of  ciockeij  "Nothing  leinaik.ilde  hap- 
l>eued,  still  getting  ready  to  retreat "  Like  some  poitr.uts,  the  drawing  is 
chiefly  in  outline  without  color  or  shajling.  Yet  the  British  were  changing 
[xisition  and  nearing  the  shore  on  Long  Island.  Their  guns  and  those  of 
the  ships  in  the  East  lliver  were  heaiil  continually.  Citizens  and  sol- 
diers were  running  hither  and  you  with  pale  faces,  performing  their 
allotted  duties  with  nervous  energy.  Carts  were  laden  as  fast  as  pro- 
cured, aud  driven  hurriedly  to  boats  or  over  the  loug  tedious  roads  to  the 
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N<rth  ttiects  weie  swilllj  p  keil  mil  liuusdiuUs  ■jl  ittereil.  Forts 
"eie  as  fir  is  pi  tctit  LIl  distiiintled  1  tlh  weie  reinovod  from  tlie 
huichea  aud  pi  bli  1  ml  lings  \u  I  sLiieUd  Ri  is-?  kiiod  ers  were  takim 
frjiii  the  diora  it  tlie  Inufjes  (b)  oi  In  )f  the  Loii\ eiitiou)  weighed, 
\  ilued  and  re^isterel  theu  ilepoaited  foi  -jiLfe  ktcpiii^  in  Newjtrk,  New 
fereey  Several  bodLesi  T  tio  ps  intidiul  tothe  uppei  put  of  MiiuLattaii. 
Washington  took  suppet  on  Siituiday  night  (tlie  I4tli)  at  the  Ajitlioi-pe 
Mansion,  where  at  a  late  hour  the  expeilitioii  of  Natliau  Hiile  into  the 
enemy's  camp  for  trustworthy  information  was  planned. 

Sunday  morning  dawned  upon  Ji  tired  city.  There  had  been  no  ces- 
sation of  labor  durii^  the  night  The  removal  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  iiuniberiug  several  tho\isaiid,  had  consumed  miicli  time, 
and  disliearteniug  delays  had  resulted  from  the  scarcity  of  jjivtper  con- 
veyances. Yet  everything  thus  far  had  been  conducted  with  cousum- 
mat«  method,  and  men  unschooled  in  war  had  exhibited  the  self-control 
of  veterans.  With  the  rising  of  the  sun  a  fresh  source  of  alarm  was 
visible.  Three  ships  of  war  were  sailing  defiantly  by  the  Battei'y  into 
the  Hudson  Itiver.  Nash  writes,  "They  fired  smartly  at  the  town." 
Eev.  Mr.  Shewkirk  said  one  ball  struck  the  North  Churcli ;  and  that  it 
was  "  unsafe  to  walk  the  streets."  It  was  not  known  where  these  ships 
would  anchor,  but  they  were  presumably  destined  to  meet  the  line  upoii 
the  western  shore  which  the  British  were  about  to  throw  across  the 
island  above  the  city.  Of  course  there  could  he  no  further  removal  of 
army  stores  by  water. 

Two  roads  intersected  Manhattan  lengthwise ;  of  which  the  "  Old 
Boston  Road "  on  the  general  line  of  Third  Avenue,  and  bearing 
west  of  Fifth  Avenue  by  a  ci-ooked  way  through  McGowan's  Pass,  was 
the  grand  highway.  The  Bloomingdale  load,  a  continuation  of  Broad- 
way, leaned  towards  the  Hudson  after  reaching  Sixtieth  Street,  and 
wound  along  tlie  picturesque  region  of  hills  and  vales  known  by  the 
beautiful  descriptive  name  of  Bloomingdale,  past  the  Ajithorpe  Mansion, 
tenninating  as  a  I^al  highway  at  Adani  Hoagland's  house,  about  One 
Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Street,  — ■  although  it  was  continued  through  his 
estate  as  a  farm-road  to  Manhattanville.  It  was  connected  with  the 
old  Boston  or  Kii^jsbridge  road  by  a  iiaiTow  public  way  from  Hoaglaud's 
house,  running  nearly  at  right  angles.  These  two  chief  thoroi^hfares 
were  intersected  at  various  ])oints  by  local  roads,  private  avenues  to 
propeity,  aud  farmer's  lanes. 

Attention  was  aoon  diverted  from  the  ships  in  the  North  River  to 
motions  in  the  East  Eiver,  Five  men-fjf-war  suddenly  spread  their 
wings  and  anchored  within  fifty  yartls  of  the  American  breastworks  at 
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Kip's  Bay  {near  Thirty-fouitli  Stieet)  ind  commenced  a  well  directed 
iiml  incessant  cannonading  to  "scour  the  grounds  lu  tliat  ml  nity 
The  occupants  of  Kip's  mans  ion  tj)k  ulu^i  in  tliL  cellu  PidLntlv 
eighty-four  fliit-lwttomed  Iwats  laden  with  tiiMpi  in  bii^lit  scaikt  diilUd 
into  view  from  Newtown  Creeli,  giMii„  th(  bioivd  Ixsoni  of  the  mer  the 
appearance  of  a  clovcr-hed.  This  hiiUi  iiit  s  cm  wa-s  watched  by  Sw  tt 
and  his  New-Yovkei'S  on  tlie  Stiiyvesimt  dtitt  neii  iifteeiith  '^ti'eet  ind 
by  Wadswoitb  and  Seldeii  with  then  f  ices  at  Twenty  thud  Street 
Pntnam'a  division  was  oi'deved  to  retreat  it  once  iroin  tlie  lowei  town 
but,  although  abandoning  heavy  cannon  i\\i\  i  (pi  intity  of  ])rovif,ion 
wevs  iKio  seriously  encumbered  with  fainilie'i  nid  b  i^a„G  to  nu  \  t  c\]  e 
ditiously,  and  would  certainly  I>e  ciptiirel  uuk-.i  the  IinbUo  cowW  he 
delayeil;  hence  Pai-sons  and  Fellow?  were  sent  with  tbcir  hii^axlcs  jii  a 
run  to  support  Douglass  with  his  few  inilitii  intii  at  Kij  s  I!iy  Tliey 
were  just  in  time  to  see  the  first  company  oi  British  troops  lioni  the 
flotilla  ascend  the  slope,  while  thousands  weie  itidy  to  follow  in  then 
footsteps ;  and  also  to  witness  the  flight  of  the  soldiers  who  nnnned  the 
works.  Tliis  was  hardly  cowardiu,  iltbough  it  has  been  si  stigmatized 
by  mihtary  officers  and  historical  write -s  e\(,r  since  that  memorable 
morning.  It  was  well  known  thit  the  uty  wis  mt  to  le  defended 
Had  such  a  handful  of  troops  opened  hie  upon  the  enemy  it  would  have 
been  a  mere  exhibition  of  foolhaixliness,  as  useless  as  unjustifiable.  Noth- 
ing was  to  be  gained  by  it.  Douglass  gave  the  order  to  retreat,  but  not 
until  it  became  impossible  to  remain  in  the  works,  which  were  acknowl- 
edged l>y  all  parties  the  least  defensible  of  any  along  the  whole  East 
Kiver  shore.  Obl^red  to  cross  an  unprotected  space  "  scoured  by  cannon- 
balls  and  grape-shot,"  the  men  dispeised,  mnning  swiftly  toward  the  Old 
Boston  or  Post  Koatt,  the  enemy  firing  and  pureuing  them. 

Near  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue  stood  the  residence  of 
Robert  Murray  amid  extensive  grounds,  —  designated  on  the  map  as 
"  Inclenlieig."  To  the  north  of  it  a  cross-road,  nearly  on  the  line  of 
Forty-thiitl  Street,  connected'  the  Old  Boston  with  the  Eloomingdale 
road.  A  conifield  belonging  to  the  Murray  estate  flourished  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Cirand  Central  Depot,  extending  east  to  the  junction  of  the 
roads,  —  the  Old  Boston  Hoad  here  Iieing  about  on  the  line  of  Lexington 
Avenue.  At  this  jxiint  Washington  on  Ids  four-mile  gallop  from  the 
Apthorpe  Mansion  encountered  the  men  in  retreat  from  Kip's  Bay.  Tliey 
were  in  dust  and  confusion,  and  in  the  hasty  judgment  of  the  moment 
"  in  disgrace."  Here  also  came  up  the  almost  breathless  recruits  of  Par- 
sons and  Fellows,  wlio  had  scarcely  baited  in  their  run  from  Corlear's 
Hook,  and  who  had  t>een  nearly  beaded  off  before   they  could   spring 
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into  the  cornfield  and  tlirouyli  it  reach  tlie  cross-road.  The  red  too 
suiting  over  the  bluH'  could  be  seen  tlirougii  the  foliage  uh-eady  in 
possession  of  the  liighway.  Wasliiiigton  in  a  i'reiizy  of  excitement  rode 
up  and  down  trying  to  rally  thu  tmopa  into  line  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  Hriti^l),  in  which  lie  was  gallantly  aided  by  Parsous  and  other 
officei-s.  But  tliu  attempt  waa  fruitless.  And  liaving  not  a  moment  to 
lose  he  onlered  the  troops  to  contiuue  ttieiv  i-eti'eat,  and  spun-ed  away 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  Harlem  Heights,  as  it  was  possible  for  the 
enemy  to  land  in  that  vicinity  at  the  same  time  sis  elsewhere. 

Meanwhile  Scott,  Selden,  and.  others  on  the  East  liiver  below  Kip's 
Bay  saw  the  wisdom  of  innnediate  escaiie,  since  the  British  would 
naturally  stretch  across  tlie  island  above  them  without  delay.  Scott 
reached  Putnam's  moving  colunm  on  the  Bloomiiigdale  road  with  his 
connnand  in  safety ;  but  Seldeu  and  party  collided  with  a  body  of 
Hessians  on  theii'  way  to  the  city  by  the  Boston  mad,  near  the  corner  of 
Tweuty-thiiil  Street  and  Thiiil  Avenue,  and  after  some  shai-p  firing  in 
which  four  Hessians  were  killed  and  eight  wounded,  he  was  made  prisoner.' 

i  Howe  to  Genaaiii,  St-pteinber  21,  1776.  Colonel  Samuel  Seidell  waa  onv.  of  tUe  sub- 
stantial aiid  aeeoniptisihed  men  of  liis  goiieiutiou.  Possessing  a  liii;ge  i-stiiti!  on  tUti  Inuiks  of 
the  Connecticut,  u  homestead  of  his  own  ei'ection  (in  1760)  which,  bearing  thi;  traces  of  good 
taste  and  the  ruBucil  kuoft-h-dge  of  how  to  live  uomfoitablj,  is  still  standing,  the  fathi^i  of  thir- 
teen children,  and  \ta3t  fifty,  nitli  inijraiivd  hcultli,  he  ignored  all  persoual  iutei-esls  in  devo- 
tion to  the  common  cause,  and  aeiie|iteil  a  eoloiielcy  of  Connecticut  levies  after— liheSilhnian, 
Douglass,  mid  others  —  (iiut  aiivanciing  the  fumls  to  equip  his  regiment.  He  was  the  sou 
of  Samuel  and  Deborah  Dudley  Selden,  and  the  giuiidsou  and  gi'eat-grandson  of  the  two 
Governoi's  Dudley  of  Maaafichusetts,  who  it  is  well  known  were  of  the  best  biood  of  England. 
He  was  bom  Januaiy  11,  1723.  Aftei'  hia  papture  he  was  conveyed  to  the  City  Hall  in 
Wall  Street  and  conhneil  in  tlie  "  Debtors'  prLwn  "  on  tlie  npiK^r  iloor.  But,  prostmted  by 
the  lieat  and  exertions  of  the  day,  he  was  attacked  with  fever,  fiura  which  he  died  on  Fiiday, 
October  11.  Some  British  offlceis,  h-arLiiiig  of  his  illness,  enilsed  iiini  to  be  lionveywl  to  more 
comfortable  unnrters  in  the  "  Old  Provost,"  and  he  vma  attended  by  Dr.  Tliateher,  n  British 
snigeon,  receiving  every  possible  kimlii«s.i  He  was  buried  in  the  Brick  Church  yani,  wbei'e 
the  building  of  the  A'cm  Koi-A  Times  now  stands,  with  mora  lionoi«  tlian  woiu  iisnally  ac- 
conled  to  prisoners-of-war,  whatever  tlieir  rank  ;  all  tlie  Aniericwi  oflU:«i?  who  were  prisoners 
at  the  tune  were  indulgcil  with  liberty  to  attend  his  funpml.  His  wife  was  E!ii!al>etb  Ely. 
daughter  of  Richaiil  Ely  of  Lyme.  His  son,  Kichanl  Ely  S.'lden,  born  1750,  was  the  father 
of  the  wife  of  Henry  Matson  Waite,  Chief  JusticH  of  Connecticut.  Thus  the  prasent  fhlef 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Morrison  K.  Waite,  is  the  great-grandson  of  Colonel  Seklc-n. 
And  Mrs.  Morrison  R.  Waite  is  a  grent-sranddaiighter  of  the  same  through  her  father  Samuel 
Selden  Warner,  whose  mother  was  the  sixth  dmigbter  of  Colonel  Selden.  JuJge  Samuel  Ijne. 
Selden,  Judge  Heniy  It.  Selden,  Hon.  Dudley  Selden,  Hon.  I.yman  Trumbull.  General  Mc- 
Dowell, aud  Professor  Eaton  of  Yale,  are  among  his  desconihints.  President  Eliphnlet  Nott 
of  Union  College,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Nott,  were  the  sons  of  Colonel  Selden's  sister  Deborah, 
who  married  Stephen  Nott  about  1752.  Kev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Hott  Potter,  now  President  of 
Union  College,  Rev.  Dr.  Heniy  C.  Pott*r,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Hon.  aaitsou  Nott 
Potter,  and  Howani  Potter  are  grandsons  of  Pn>sident  Eliphalet  and  Sarah  Benedict  Nott 
'I'Le  old  Sclde«  esla(o  in   HadlyuLe  (fcimii'ily  a  [.ait  of  the  town  of  Lyme),  which  belonged 
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One  oi  his  afl'icers,  Kliiiliiiiet  Iltiliues,  a  uiaii  of  giisat  pliysiwil  atreiij;lli, 
knocked  duwn  two  lIosHians  wlio  were  atUiiii|>tiny  t*i  oaptiii'c  him,  inul 
escaped,  .luliii  1*.  Wyllys,  WiidswDrtli's  liHi'Lub-iuiijur,  wits  tukeii  jiris- 
oiier  ill  this  encounter,  and  tilty  ov  muvi;  men.  Guy,  with  liis  coinniand, 
had  passed  tlie  llo.sloii  ruiul,  down  "  U)ver's  Laiiy"  (now  Twenty -fi ret 
StitMjt)  to  tlie  IJlooniiiigdalu  ivind,  and  Iwyoiid,  before  the  Hessians 
[■cached  tlic  point  of  intersceticni.  Silhiniiii's  hri^le,  left  to  giiai'd  tlie 
city  until  the  other  troops  could  be  withdrawn,  and  Kuox  with  detaeh- 
meuts  of  artillery,  weixs  now  in  the  j^'eatest  dauger.  About  thirty  niiuiites 
after  tlie  main  colunni,  with  its  wonicn,  cliildi-en.  hanyeis-oii,  househohl 
stiill',  and  cauip  utensils,  liad  passeil  out  of  sight  on  the  Broadway  iwad  to 
the  north  of  Walter  llutlierfonl's  house,  Sillinmn  ixjceived  oidere  to  follow 
as  liir  as  Bayuiil's  Hill  fort,  just  aIio\'e  (Jaiial  Strecit.  Here  he  sjiw  the 
British  land  at  Kip's  Bay,  aud  supfiosiug  the  iiuids  closed  aud  depaitiire 
impossible,  piupai-ed  for  a  vigorous  defense.  At  this  very  instant  I'ut- 
naui,  galloping  fonvai-d,  met  Wushington  at  the  corner  of  the  ci'oss  aud 
Blooniiugdale  roads,  uow  Foity-thiid  Street  aud  Broiulway,  aud  jiansed  for 
hasty  consultation.  It  was  clear  no  stand  could  be  made  on  Mumty  Hill. 
Had  the  British  a<:ted  ])iompUy,  all  the  Americans  south  of  Forty-second 
Street  at  that  hour  might  have  fallen  into  their  liands  with  ease.  A  few 
minutes  later  I'litnaiu  was  flying  on  his  foaming  steed  toward  the  city 
to  meet  aud  hurry  on  the  colinnn  whicli  as  yet  liad  only  worked  its 
weary  way  into  the  region  below  Bleecker  Street ;  on  liis  route  he  encoun- 
tered a  portion  of  Watlswoith's  command,  and  Scott  with  his  retreating 
forces  from  Stuyvesant  Cove. 

For  a  complete  view  of  the  stirring  scenes  of  this  day,  distances  must 
be  considered.'  A  ride  froin  City  Hall  to  Murray  Hill,  not  less  than 
tJiree  miles,  occupied  as  much  time  then  as  now,  and  it  was  not  yet 
noon.      Officers   only   were   mounted ;    the   soldiers   were   all  on   foot, 

Colonul  Seliloii  at  tli-!  time  of  his  deatli,  Ims  Ihicd  iu  the  possession  of  the  SelJoii  fiuuily  one 
huiidroJ  mill  riftlity  or  more  y«arj.     It  is  now  tlie  jn-operty  of  William  Ely  Selden. 

'  See  ni.ip  (Vol,  n.  68).  Few  of  tliB  cross-road.!  mentioned  iu  the  text  were  then  pidilic 
thoroT^hran^,  whii'hnixonnt^forthiii'omisHiiKi  upon  the  niapsof  tbu|ie]'iod  ;  Imtnenilyull  the 
localities  of  iiitei'est,  with  thi'ir  ivlHtive  jiositiona,  ean  be  traced  with  Ihp  eye.  Tlie  unthoiitirs 
Qlion  whicih  the  test  describing  the  incidents  of  tEie  15th  of  September,  ]7?6,  is  iBaed,  niiiiilicr 
not  less  thnji  riglity ;  oT  these  are  the  various  oceounta  from  Uie  jii'im  of  imrticijianis  and 
eye-witnesses,  many  letbii*  liariug  recently  been  i-xhumed  from  family  ari'hivea.  Tlie  "  Kip's 
Bay  Affair,"  with  the  li((lit  of  n  century  turned  strongly  upon  it,  resolves  itaelf  into  a  justili- 
abie  reti'eat  from  nn  ovarwhelmiiiff  fon-c  ;  and  the  "juiiio,"  whichhaa  fumislieil  op[)ortunity 
for  writers  and  artists  to  emUdlish  fiction  until  it  has  become  ([rotesi]Ue,  seems  to  have  licen 
the  natural  result  of  cxtmonlinary  expi)snn>.  As  for  the  story  of  Washiugton's  wratli,  there 
is  little  doubt  of  his  having  given  espreasion  to  language  more  rorolde  than  gentle  as  ho  came 
upon  his  demoralized  troo])s  ;  hut  llierc^  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  he  threw  his  hat  upon 
the  ground,  or  esi>osed  himself  to  sliHr|i-i.liootera,  umuh  leas  to  the  hayonets  of  the 
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wagons  were  insutticieiit  for  tlie  transfer  of  I'aniilies,  tliose  in  u  je  were 
i  I  id  iscrii  innately  overlaileii,  and  tlie  cunnon  were  chietly  di'agged  by 
liaud.  The  day  was  excessively  hot,  the  I'oiids  were  darkened  by 
clouds  of  (hist,  tlie  people  as  well  iis  the  soldiei's  on  the  niaruh  had  been 
without  sleep  for  tweiity-fouv  or  more  houiB,  aud  deaths  occuiTed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  wayside  I'rom  over-exertion  and  the  drinking  of 
water  from  cool  spriugs, 

Aaron  liiiir,  I'litmim's  aide-de-camp, dashed  towanls  the  city  in  advance 
of  the  general  to  extricate  SiUimaii,  wlio  pmtested  that  retreat  wa.s  out  of 
the  (juestion.  Knox  Wiis  of  the  same  mind,  and  disposed  to  fight  to  the 
"bitter  eud.  Alexander  Haiiiilt(jii,  with  his  company  of  New  York  artil- 
lery men,  was  eager  to  defend  the  post  ISut  Burr  claimed  to  know 
every  inch  of  gmund  ou  Manhattan  Island,  and  was  coulideut  he  could 
pilot  the  party  threugh  farms  and  hy-ways,  and  they  finally  started. 
Naah,  who  was  present,  writes,  "  The  enemy  headed  us  so  that  we  who 
were  left  were  obliged  to  make  our  escape  as  well  as  we  could,  but  they 
did  not  take  many  of  our  men."  Overtaking  the  column,  now  comprising 
about  three  thousand  five  himdi'etl  persons,  and  stretching  two  miles, 
Silliman's  party  were  formed  into  a  rear-guard.  Putnam,  Silliman,  and 
other  oftlcei-s  were  on  the  consbuit  lookout — riding  furiously  from 
fmnt  to  rear  and  from  rear  to  front  —  at  the  same  time  stimulating 
an  effort  for  increased  speed  by  encouraging  words  aud  their  own 
coolness  and  intrepidity.  The  slight,  graceful  figure  of  Burr  was  al.so 
everywhere  couspicuous.  He  conducted  the  tmiu  to  a  I'oad  *est  of 
Eighth  Avenue  from  Fifteenth  Sti'eet  north,  and  keeping  in  the  woods, 
often  couutermarcliing,  or  crooking  through  iiTegular  laues  to  avoiil  being 
discovered  by  the  shipping  in  the  North  River,  the  long  slowly  moving 
train  actually  passed  Murray  Hill  within  a  half  mile  of  the  British  army 
as  they  were  complacently  eating  their  midday  meal ;  the  men  on  the 
grass  in  the  trim  grounds  (jf  the  Muri'ays,  and  the  ofticere,  Howe,  Clinton, 
Cornwallia,  and  Governor  Tryon,  partaking  of  genei'ous  hospitalities  with- 
in the  mansion.  Mre.  Mureay,  the  mother  of  Lindley  Mun-ay,  the  gram- 
marian, was  personally  known  to  T17011;  lie  intiwduced  the  British 
generals,  who,  charmed  with  the  luxury  of  her  cool  parlors  and  the 
tempting  wine  with  which  she  boimtifully  supplied  them,  loitered  in  gay 
aud  trivial  conversation  for  two  hours.  Thatcher,  relating  the  incident 
in  hia  journal,  says,  "  It  has  since  Income  almost  a  common  saying  among 
our  officers,  that  Mrs.  Muntiy  saved  this  part  of  the  American  army."  As 
soon  as  the  second  division  of  tlie  British  under  Percy  had  crossed  from 
Long  Island,  and  could  support  the  troops  posted  at  "  Inclenberg,"  a  detach- 
ment was  sent  to  capture  a  corps  of  Americans  descried  about  three  miles 
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distant,  neai'  McOowaii'a  Pass,  which  pmved  to  be  tlie  regiments  of  MifHin 
and  SiuallwoiHl  stut  \iy  Wasbiugtuu  tu  (xivev  I'utuuni's  escape,  and  wbo 
retired  towjinls  HarlcHi  Heights  aa  the  enemy  appi-oached.  The  eohiiiin 
of  I'utiiaiii,  eoniing  down  throi^fh  the  Hoayknd  fanii,  passed  the  junction 
of  the  ISUioniingdale  and  KingMbviilye  i-ysids,  as  these  IJi'itisii  traoits  aji- 
peared  on  tim  rijjiit.  Humphrey  saya  :  "  So  critical  inileed  was  onr  situa- 
tion uu(i  so  narrow  the  gap  i»y  which  we  escaped,  that  the  iustaiit  we  had 
passed,  tlie  euuuiy  ch»S(.id  it  by  exteniHng  their  Une  fii)Ui  river  to  river." 
Tliey  attacked  the  tii-ed  ciduiun  witli  spirit,  but  Siliiniaii  with  ihi-ee  hun- 
dred men  beat  tliein  oil'.  In  this  skirmish  Hamilton,  who  iiad  iiiaiclied 
tlie  whole  distitiu^c  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  aided  materially  with  his 
cannon ;  Sergeant  Hoyt,  in  cbai'^e  of  the  extreme  rear  ynn,  dragged  it  to 
au  eminence  liy  tiie  luadside  and  fii-ei!  it  continuously  until  tiie  whole 
train  had  safely  rounded  the  point  of  danger.  Hoyt  was  one  of  those  in 
the  last  boat  (discovered  and  fired  upou  by  the  British)  in  the  notable 
Long  Island  retreat,  and  was  chosen  for  this  post  of  exceptional  peril 
because  of  his  unllinching  nerve  and  heroic  mettle. 

It  began  to  rain  towaiils  evening,  and  then  a  cold  wind  came  up ; 
and  when  at  a  late  hour  Putnam's  party  reached  the  encampiiieut  ou  the 
heights,  "  above  the  Eiglit  mile  stone  "  they  were  not  only  worn  out  with 
the  niareh  of  over  thirteen  winding  miles,  but  drenched  and  chilled  to 
the  bone.  Tliey  had  lost  knapsacks,  baggage,  hope,  and  coutidence,  and, 
giieving  for  the  ai-tillery  and  costly  works  sacrifice*!,  made  their  beds 
upou  the  wet  gi-oun(f,  the  threatening  clouds  their  only  covering. 

Washington  remained  at  the  Apthoipe  Mansion  striving  to  cover  his 
anxiety  under  au  aspect  of  stoical  serenity  until  the  enemy  were  in  sight, 
then  rode  to  the  Mon-is  House  on  Harlem  Heights,  The  British  soon 
stretched  from  Horn's  Hiwk  (Ninety -second  Street)  to  McGowan's  Pass, 
and  across  the  beautiful  hills  to  the  northwest,  their  ielt  Hank  resting  on 
the  Hudson.  Howe  and  his  officers  roiie  leisurely  up  from  Murray  Hill 
and  found  a  well-cooked  snpper  awaiting  them  at  Apthorpe's ;  while  tbeir 
warriora  Iwrrowed  sheep  ami  geese  at  mndom  and  made  themselves  com- 
foitable  for  the  night.  The  city  meanwhile  was  occupied  by  a  division 
of  the  anny  of  King  Geoi^e,  Feny-boats  had  crossed  to  the  Jersey  . 
shore  during  the  day,  many  [mi'siHis  escaping  by  that  source  wbo  were 
unable  to  leave  with  Putnam;  among  these  was  Hugh  Gaine,  editor, 
compositor,  and  publisher  of  The  New  York  Gazette  aiui  Weekly  Mercmy, 
who,  with  his  press,  took  quarters  in  Newai'k,  New  Jersey ;  and  citizens 
in  hiding  returned  to  New  York  by  the  same  means  to  welcome  the 
British.     At  evening  the  passage  was  chised.     Thus  Manhattan  slept. 

Before  daylight  next  morning  Washington  was  in  the  saddle.     His 
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lii'st  important  iict  was  to  send  Kiiowltoii  with  a  pickerl  company  of  one 
linndred  and  twenty  men  to  leam  tlie  position  of,  and,  if  practicalile,  take 
tlie  enemy's  advaticeil  ^niird.  The  second  waa  to  visit  tlie  various  uii- 
oiunpnients  to  "  put  matters  in  a  pnjper  situation  "  should  the  British 
eoine  on  as  expecteil.'  Knowltoii  from  near  headquarters  descended  tlie 
nivine,  now  Audolion  I'avk,  laiuling  his  men  along  tlie  low  shore  of  tiie 
river  to  Matjte  Davits  Fly,^  an<l  beyond  into  the  woods  that  skirted 
the  hank  west  of  Vanderwater's  Heights,  nntil  parallel  with  the  left 
lliink  of  tlie  vanguard  of  tiie  enemy  under  Geneml  Leslie.  Here  lie  was 
discovered  at  sunrise,  and  attacked  by  four  hundred  of  the  ISritish  light 
infautiy ;  he  aUowed  them  to  come  within  six  rods  before  giving  oiJei-s 
to  fire,  and  after  eiglit  rounds  apiece,  he  commanded  a  retreat  which 
decoyed  the  adversary,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  "into  a 
scmpe."  ^  One  of  Knowlton's  officei-s  wrote,  "  we  reti-eated  two  miles 
and  a  lialf  and  then  made  a  stand,  and  sent  for  reinforcements  which 
we  soon  received,  and  drove  the  tlogs  near  three  miles,"  There  is  no 
discrepancy  hetween  this  statement  and  the  report  of  De  Heister,  who 
said,  "They  retired  into  their  entrenchments  to  entice  the  pui'suers  deeper 
into  the  wood." 

Confusion  as  to  localities  has  resulted  fmm  the  blending  of  two  distinct 
encounters  in  the  descriptions  of  the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights.  The 
lii'st  was  at  sunrise,  occu[)yiiig  but  a  few  minutes.  The  second  com- 
menced between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  continued 
nearly  four  hours.*  U  wsis  the  former  to  which  Lewis  MoitIs  referred  in 
writing  to  his  father:  "Monday  morning  au  advanced  ]»arty,  Colonel 
Knowlton's  regiment,  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  upon  a  height  a  little 
to  the  southwest  of  Dayes'  Tavern."  And  it  was  the  second  and  chief 
hattle  which  the  pen-and-ink  sketch  furnished  the  Convention  shortly 
aftenvard,  and  subsequently  presented  by  John  Sloss  Hobait  to  Eev, 
Dr.  Stiles,  President  of  Yale  College,  describes  as  "begiuiiing  near  the 
Tea  mile  stone  aud  ending  near  the  Eight  mile  stone."  Washington's 
headquaiters  at  the  Moms  house  was  three  and  one  half  miles  from 

^    IFnahiiiijluii'a  Letters. 

=  Maljte  D.nvlta  Fly  ivaa  a  well-kiLOwn  public  l:iiiiliii»ik  (ii  iiieailow,)  wLicli  for  a  oeiitiiiy 
luid  Iweii  iiieutloiied  in  uhartera,  intents,  deeds,  niiJ  Acts  of  the  Legislatait,  and  laid  down 


U'itli  the  II 


il  auhvey. 


*  Maiiiiscrilit  note  iti  Sir  Henry  CILiitoii's  private  cojiy  of  Skdmau'a  Hislnnj  a/the  Ameri- 
ca!, ff'ar,  iu  possession  of  John  Cartel' Brown,  Piovidfiiro,  R.1.  ;  Be  Laiirey's  Kotes  lo  Jaiv.a'a 
Uisioru  ;  Dovop's  Accoant :  JovnuU  0/  Be  Heiater;  BiiiirnieiaUr's  Jlrjiort;  Staeart'a  Sketcliea 
■if  the  Higlilmuiers ;  Si'r  IVilHmii  Huire  to  ImM  Qei^aciiii,  Sept.  21,  1776. 

*  General  Gold  Selleci  SiUirmiH  to  kia  ivi/e,  Sept.  17,  1778  (oiiginal  in  possession  of  Ilia 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Oliver  P.  Hubbai-d),  Joiiea's  Hiatory  of  Neui  York  in  tiie  BeiiolutioH, 
Vol.  I.  Bt  Lawq/'a  Ifotes,  606,  807.    Jay,  67. 
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Howe's  headquarters  at  the  Apthoipe  Minsion      I  he  iimy  of  eioh  was 

throwu  out  ill  front  for  a  mile  iin!  thieequiitti    Wii'^iiiii^t  ma  ailv  uiced 

guard  under  Greene  being  iu  the  woods  ulxivt    uid  his  picliLts  upou  the 

"  i'oiut  of  Hocks"  which  oveiluokel  Miiili  ittiiiville  while  Howes  weie 

upou     Vdii  leiwiiei  i 

Heights       o]  posite 

Dui'iut;    the     nitei\a] 

between  the  two  bit 

ties  the  lyht  infaotiy 

of  Leshe  weie  silently 

pushing     then     wiy 

after  Knowlton  al  m^ 

the  low  shi  r(   of  the 

Hudson 

"  As  yet  no  loiti 
fications  hid  been 
erected  across  Haileni 
Heights  wrote  &il 
liiuan  —  and  ilso 
Geoige  Clinton  — 
"  except  a  mei*  be^iu 
niug  near  the  Morns 
house  and  three  smill 
redoubts  about  half 
way  to  Manhattin 
ville  fiom  tliL  first 
gray  dawn  he  hid  i 
lai^e  force  of  men 
einplojed  at  this  lit 
tev  point  with  spades 
and  shovels  throwing 
earth  into  tlie  trench 
es ;  ere  mght  fall  lines 
were  completed  across 
the  island  and  subse- 
quently stiengthened 
Washington  galloped 
to  Gi'eene  s  eucamp 
uient    where    seited  [W' 

upon  Ins  horse  it  sun  Bj  tleautlorj  '[Toimgraiiliy 

rise  he  heaid  the  firing  between  Knowlton  and  Leslie,  and  saw  large  bodies 
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of  the  enemy  upon  "the  high  gi-ound  opposite."  He  returned  to  the 
Morris  House  and  hurriedly  bi-eakfasted.  Uueasy  about  Kuowlton,  he 
sent  scouts  for  intbrniation,  when  presently  that  hiindsoine,  auiniated 
young  officer  appeai'ed  in  his  presence  asking  for  I'einl'oi'ceinents  t*i  caji- 
ture  his  piirsuei-s.  Almost  simultaneously  one  bundled  of  the  British 
light  infantry,  who  had  clambered  up  the  steep  close  in  Knowlton's  foot- 
steps, came  out  upon  the  plain  and  blew  their  bngle-hoi^ns,  as  usual  after 
a  fox-chase.  They  had  at  the  same  time  left  thi'oe  hundred  men  con- 
cealed in  the  woods  on  the  river-tiank.  Washington  ordered  Major  Leitch 
with  a  detachment  of  Virginia  riflemen  to  join  Knowlton  and  his  rangers, 
and,  with  Reed  as  a  guide, "  to  steal "  areund  to  the  I'ear  of  the  foe  by 
their  right  flank,  while  another  detachment  was  to  feign  an  attack  in 
&ont.  There  was  a  hollow  way,  or  ravine,  coursed  by  a  winding  stream, 
between  the  two  hostile  parties,  not  far  fmm  the  Ten  mile  stone,  termi- 
nating at  Audubon  Park.  The  Britisli  upon  the  plain  (some  two  hundred 
feet  alrove  the  Htidson),  seeing  so  few  coming  out  tiO  (ight,  ran  jubilantly 
down  the  slope  towards  them  and  took  post  behind  a  rail-fence,  firing 
briskly.  As  the  Americans  pushed  forward  they  left  the  fence,  retiring 
up  the  hill,  Tlie  rattle  of  musketry  soon  brought  their  reserve  corps 
to  the  rescue ;  and  just  then,  by  some  mistake  or  failure  to  ol)ey  ordeis 
to  the  letter,  never  satisfactorily  explained,  the  spirited  chaise  of  the 
rangers  and  riflemen  began  upon  the  Hank  of  the  enemy,  instead  of  the 
rear,  as  intended.  Both  Knowlton  and  Leitch  fell  within  ten  minutes, 
near  each  other,  and  within  a  few  paces  of  Reed,  whose  hoi'se  was  shot 
from  under  him,'  But  the  tide  was  turning,  and  the  British  giving  way 
in  an  open-field  conflict.  Washington  reinforced  his  gallant  soldiers 
with  detachments  from  the  nearest  regiments,  Griffith's,  Richardson's, 
Nixon's,  Douglass's,  and  others,  and  the  very  men  who  had  been  so  severely 
criticised  for  running  from  Kip's  Bay  the  day  before  ivdeemed  themselves 
from  the  odium  by  <leeds  of  noble  dai'ing.*  Putnam,  Iteed,  and  other 
prominent  officer-s  took  command,  charging  upon  the  British  and  driving 
them  from  the  plain ;  they  fled  through  a  piece  of  wooils,  becoming  scat- 
tered and  fighting  from  behind  trees  and  bushes,  and  then  into  a  buck- 
wheat field.     By  this  time  it  was  nearly  noon. 

The  British  officers,  meanwhile,  were  on  the  alert,  and  troops  were  for- 

'  "  Knowlton  fell,"  said  Aaron  Rvirr,  "almnt  One  Huiidreil  nnd  Fifty-tliiril  Street  ami 
Eleventh  Avpnue."    Suafc  o/ffar/e.u /fWrf/ifs.  by  Clmncrllor  Eifistn^  C  BsiicJict. 

"  "The  enemy  (Ameriwins)  possBsstJ  gre-at  mlvantage  from  the  dimini-'tanco  of  engaging 
within  a  half-niile  of  their  entreneheil  fninp  whenue  tliuy  could  be.  supiilicil  with  Tresh  ti'oo|is 
as  often  as  occasion  re^ioired."  Sledimca'^  IliiOiinj  of  Ike.  Aimrierai.  War ;  Jiaj,  SO,  81. 
This  noconli  wilh  tlie  well-known  faut  that  tin;  greater  portion  of  Wanhington's  troops  were 
eneamiwd  Oh  the  morning  of  Sei>li'niliir  16,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  Morris  Houae, 
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warded  ontletBl  fLelen  hose  d  s  j  ]  ■tn  e  n  tl  e  early  i  orn  ng 
■»  th  h  s  1  oht  nfantry  1 1 1  cause  J  no  1  ttle  sol  c  tude  At  tl  e  ound  of 
„  s  u  H  le  He  j,l  t*!  H  e  se  t  otl  er  e  nforce  e  ts  of  H  ^1  lauders 
au  I  Hess  s  on  the  )o  ble  qu  k  to  tl  e  r  1  ef  An  E  ^1  si  a  wrote 
At  ele  e  e  ve  ■e  ii  stanfly  trotted  bo  t  tl  ree  n  les  (  the  t  a  I  alt  to 
1  1  b  eatl )  to  s  PI  ort  a  1  attal  o  of  1  ^1 1  nia  t  y  vl  !  1  a  1  pru 
deutly  adv  uce  1  so  far  thout  s  p[  ort  xs  to  be  ^  ■eat  1  ^er  of  be  ng 
c  t  off  Oie  tho  ainl  of  the  re  lor  ^  trooi,a  e  co  te  ei  G-eenes 
t  o  b  pT  le'!  a  sha  p  h^l  t  e  s  n  ot  fa  1  o  1  s  e  i  i  e  t  '  otl  e  s 
pio(,eeded  lurtliei  north  ou  the  low  shore  belore  mountm^  the  heights, 
and  joined  their  comrades  in  the  buckwheat  field  just  as  the  sun  crossed 
the  meridian.  Through  "more  succors  from  each  party"  the  battle  was 
here  maintained  for  nearly  two  hours  with  au  obstinacy  rarely  equaled  in 
the  history  of  modern  warfare.  The  enemy  finally  "  broke  and  ran,"  and 
were  driven  and  cliased  (the  Americans  mocking  their  bugles)  "  above  a 
mile  and  a  half"  wrote  Reed, "nearly  two  miles"  wrote  Knox,  taking 
shelter  in  an  orehartl  finally  near  the  Eight  mile  stone,  when  Washington 
prudently  sent  Tilghman  to  oiiler  the  victorious  soldiers  Iwck  to  the  lines. 
Thomas  Jones,  known  as  "  the  fighting  Quaker  of  Lafayette's  army,"  said, 
"  we  diove  the  Biitisli  up  the  load  aud  down  Break  Neck  Hill,  which  was 
the  reason  they  called  it  Break  Neck  Hill."" 

This  battle,  the  most  brilliant  and  important  in  historical  results  of 
any  fought  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  evidently  a  part  of  the 
British  plan  to  drive  the  Americans  from  the  island  before  they  sho\dd 
have  time  to  construct  defenses.  The  blunder  of  Leslie  in  beginning 
the  battle  too  soon,  and  in  the  wrong  place,  occasioned  the  succession  of 
British  failures  which  furnished  the  Americans  food  for  self-confidence 
imtil  peace  was  pi-oclaimed.  Washington's  army  on  Hailem  Heights 
numbered,  on  the  lllth,  scareely  eight  thousand,  and  yet  four  thousand 
nine  hundred  were  engaged  —  according  to  a  careful  estimate  from  re- 

'  Greene  in  Goremor  Caokc  of  Rliode  Islfliid,  Sept.  17,  1776  ;  Jaij,  55  ;  Siitallwooil  to  the 
Mnnjiaiid  Cancentimi,  Oct.  12. 1776 ;  Bcatl'j  to  hia  father, .  William  Bcatly  of  Maryland,  Sept. 
18,  1778;  Shn.w'i  Jotimal,  20  ;  Naslt  Jountal,  33,  34  ;  Samuel  Chase  to  General  Gates,  Sept. 
21,  1776  :  Xiekdaa  Flak  U)  Jolm  HeKcsson,  ScRr»tary  ot  the  Convention,  Sopt.  19,  1776  ; 
Jo/m  Oooeh  lo  Thonia*  FayerweiUher,  Se|it.  23,  1 778. 

"  ffumphrey  Jtma,  wn  of  Thornni  Jimea,  (n  Clvniallitr  Era-jliis  C.  Benedict,  Feb.  8,  1878. 
This  Irttor  \*  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  evidenra  which  locates  the  lattle  of  Harlem 
Heights.  Tlie  lUstanues  named  in  tlio  coiiti'nii>oraiieons  coirespondenee  ai'o  alao  iiotahlj- 
significant.  SJIIinian  wrote:  "The  lire  irontiiiueil  veiy  heavy  from  the  musketi-y  and 
fmni  HaU-pieees  about  two  hours,  in  which  lime  our  [leople  dravo  tlie  regulars  batk  fmm 
post  to  post  (i6oti(  n  )n(7e  and  a  hrilf."  Hml  the  battle  cxwuvroil  south  of  Man  hat  tan  vi  lie, 
and  tlie  enemy  been  driven  re  iNiff  au'JK  An'/,  the  Americans  would  have  been  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  Apthorpe  Muiiuau  1 
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ixnti  oi  officci-s  m  uilIi  iletichintnt  The  British  were  superior  in 
numbers  not  Ics  tli  m  h\i,  or  si\  tliousiiiiil  oi'  tlieir  choicest  ti-oo])s, 
with  se\eu  fidil  pieces,  \iL\n^  lit  the  action  —  while  eight  or  ten  thousand 
men  w  eie  in  arms  le  ulj  t  ■  pusli  on '  It  wiis  an  iri-egulur  battle  from  the 
very  cliiimcter  of  the  picturesc^ue,  niidulating,  wooiled  heights,  with  their 
rough,  rocky,  and  almost  inaccessible  sides, — natural  buttresses,  support- 
ing plains,  ridges,  heavily  shaded  ravines,  iiiid  small  hills  upon  liills. 
Lai'ge  bodies  could  move  considerable  distances  witliout  being  seen.  The 
British  plunged  in  wherever  there  was  an  opeuing.  The  combatants  were 
in  scouts  and  squads,  in  battalions  and  in  brigades.  They  fought  in 
the  woods,  from  behind  trees,  bushes,  rocks,  and  fences,  and  they  fought 
on  the  plain  and  in  the  roatl.  The  Iiattlo  raged  frnin  about  One  Hundred 
and  Fii'ty-fil'th  Street  nearly  to  Manhattiinville.  Tiie  enemy,  according  to 
Banrmeistiiir,  lost  seventy  killed  and  two  hundred  wonntleil.  The  Ameri- 
cans, twenty-five  killed  and  fifty-four  wounded.  Hensliaw,  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife,  places  the  American  loss  at  one  hundred;  others  have  claimed 
that  only  fifteen  lives  were  lost.  Knowlton  was  deeply  mourned.  He 
was  an  officer  who  would  have  been  an  honor  to  any  country.  His  last 
words  were,  "  Have  we  driven  the  enemy  ? "  *  Leitch,  one  of  Vii^inia's 
worthiest  sons,  survived  his  wounds  until  October  1. 

The  success  of  this  day  turned  the  current  of  affairs.  Henceforward 
the  Americans  believed  in  themselves.  With  their  first  opportunity, 
they  had  fought  the  enemy  upon  equal  footing;  and  had  virtually  de- 
feated the  entire  plan  of  tlie  British  commanders  with  regard  to  nortii- 
ward  and  eastward  conquest.  Faces  brightened  witli  joy,  sinking  hearts 
leaped  tumultuously  with  hope,  and  men  worked  in  the  trenches  with  a 
vigor  that  spread  like  a  contagion.  At  evening  the  armies  occupied  tlie 
same  relative  positions  as  before  the  battle,  the  British  upon  Blooming- 
dale  (or,  as  more  generally  called,  Vanderwater's)  Heights,  and  the  Amer- 
icans upon  Harlem  He^hts,  their  pickets  almost  within  speaking  distance 

1  These  facts  are  well  authpnticiited,  and  wetf,  there  no  other  evHlcnne,  are  sufficient  to  pre- 
clmle  the  possibility  of  the  huttle  liaving  lioeii  fought  upon  Vnnderwatcr's  Heights,  since 
Washington  in  his  Beak  and  dislrii'ited  condition  would  never  have  heen  so  indiscreet  b3  to 
hnve  sent  half  his  avaikble  forces  across  (what  would  hnve  prove<l  a  dentli-trap  for  every  ninn 
in  case  of  ilefeat  and  retreat)  the  Manlmttanville  hollow  way,  and  attempted  to  maintain  a 
contest  within  the  Biitiah  lines  under  such  overwhelming  disailvantage. 

'  Colonel  Thomas  Knowltou  was  Iwm  in  West  Boxford,  Mass!u;husetts,  November  30, 
1740.  He  was  the  third  son  of  William  Knowlton,  who  pui-ehascd  four  hundreil  acres  ofland 
iu  Ashford.  Connecticut,  whither  the  fanuly  removed  during  the  boyhoml  of  Thomas.  He 
enlisted  in  the  army  at  fiCt^^n,  during  the  French  War,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Ticondei-oga  and  at  the  induction  of  Havana.  H«  was  the  com[)anion  of  Putnam  through 
many  dangera  and  achievi-nieiits,  and  siiceiiilly  distinguish e<l  himself  by  \»s  gallantry  at  tlie 
liatllc  of  liunlicr  Hill.     Uiteh  wa-s  buried  by  his  xide. 
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("  three  liiindred  yards  ")  of  each  other  across  tlie  Manhattan ville  valley.' 
And  thus  they  remained  for  upwards  of  Un'ee  weeks. 

Howe  was  deeply  mortified.  His  general  orders  next  morning  rebuked 
Leslie  for  imprudence.^  The  "affair"  wiis  mentioned  as  one  "of  mit- 
po^ts  "  and  no  detailed  account  of  it  was  given.  It  was  none  the  less  a 
hattle  however,  and  so  esteemed  at  the  time  by  ail  concerned.  And  it 
was  not  only  the  tiret  victory  of  the  Americana  in  a  well -con  tested  action 
with  the  flower  of  the  British  soldiery,  coloring  all  the  futui-e  of  Amer- 
ica, but  it  added  materially  to  the  caution  which  clogged  Howe's  subse- 
quent movements.  He  regarded  Harlem  Heights  heneeforwivrd  as  invul- 
neralile.  Ho  wrote  to  the  ministry,  "  the  enemy  is  too  strougly  posted  to 
be  attacked  in  fi-ont,  and  innumerable  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  turn- 
ing him  upon  either  side."  He  took  ample  time  for  consideration,  and 
then  njade  elaborate  arrangements  to  throw  himself  in  the  rear  of  Wash- 
ington by  way  of  Westchester.^ 

'  Graydon's  statement,  that  "oar  most  advanced  pii'ket  towards  Kcw  York  at  tlie  'I'oiiit 
of  Rocks'  was  only  se])aratett  from  that  of  the  vncmy  by  a  vailey  a  few  hnnJrcil  yards  qvcr," 
is  in  liarmony  with  what  Harris  writes:  "Alter  hinding  in  York  Island,  we  drove  tbe  Anier. 
i<»ns  into  (heir  works  bejorid  the  eighth  mile-stonw  from  Kew  York,  anil  to'ik  poet  opposite 
to  them,  placed  onr  pici[ii«ts,"  eto.  Thus  from  the  evening  of  tbe  15th,  Vanderwatcr's 
Heights  was  practically  British  ground. 

"  From  MS.  Order-Book  0/ BrUisk  Foof-G>iard3,  Sept.  17,  1776.  "The  commander-in-chief 
disapproves  the  conduct  of  the  light  company  in  pursuing  the  Rebels  without  proper  discre- 
tion and  without  support."  From  Danop's Bepoji,  "General  Leslie  had  made  a  great  blunder 
in  sending  these  brave  fellows  so  far  in  advance,  in  the  woods  nithoiit  support."  From 
Bawhieisler's  RepoH,  "  The  English  Light  Infantry  advanced  too  ipiiekly  on  the  retreat  of 
the  enenry,  and  at  Bruckland  Hill  felt  into  an  ambuscade  of  four  thousand  men,  and  if  the 
Grenadiers,  and  especially  the  Hessian  yagers,  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  help  them  not  one 
of  these  brave  light  troops  would  liave  escaped." 

*  The  various  theories  advanced  by  distinguished  writers  concerning  tin-  site  of  (lie  battle  of 
Harlem  Heights  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  peculiar  anibigiiity  in  the  accounts  hasUly 
penned  at  the  time.  Tliere  were  then  few  landmarks  to  date  from  ;  in  speaking  of  hills  and 
hollow  ways  there  wei^  several  lietween  the  Morris  House  ajui  the  Aptlior|>c  Mansion  ;  thus  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  undertake  to  locale  tliem  froni  words  alone.  It  is  only  by  a  critical 
comparison  of  the  fifty  or  more  nairations  of  the  events  of  that  day  by  those  present,  using  each 
individual  scrap  of  information,  however  insignificant  in  itself,  to  amplify  oi'  explain  some 
other,  that  the  missing  links  are  all  embodied,  and  the  mosaic  assumes  an  intelligible  and 
authentic  form.  No  one  engaged  can  see  the  whole  of  a  battle.  Each  writer  I'egistered,  as 
far  as  he  went,  portions  of  the  truth,  as  it  appeareil  to  his  view.  All  agree  as  to  distances. 
The  sketch  illustrates  the  topography  of  the  region,  and  will  aid  the  reader  in  locating  the 
battle-field,  Anthorities  com[iared  include,  Hon.  John  Jay's  Cnmmemoralive  Orattmi ;  Ap- 
pendix to  Jay'a  Oration,  by  William  Kelby,  Asaistant  Librarian  of  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc., 
embracing  contemporaneous  writleii  evidence  fmni  thirty-four  Americans,  eight  British,  and 
five  Hessian  pens;  Johimat's  Campaign  of  1776  aroitnd  Neui  York  amt  Brooklyn;  Ban- 
erojta  History  of  the  United  States;  Force;  ^mrks  ;  Irmug ;  Sledman;  Lmshig:  Daiesmi; 
Dmilnp;  Miss  BoolJt  ;  Lvskiniit(m' s  Life  of  Lord  Harris:  Humphrey's  Life  of  BvMmni 
Heath's  Mn'noirs ;  Bmeiiicl's  Battle  of  Hfirlcm  ffcifflil^,  arid  many  others. 
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Tlie  city  meanwhile  was  traiisformed.  Houses  of  persons  disloyal  to 
tlie  king  were  marked  with  a  broad  R ;  all  rebel  property  was  eonfiscated 
to  tiic  goverDiiient  and  many  houses  lielongiuj;  to  iodividuals  who  had 
liad  no  part  nor  share  in  the  Ilevolution  wenj  also  marked.  This  last  out- 
rage was  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  parties  without  authority, 
with  personal  reasons,  but  no  redress  eould  be  obtained,  Jones  says, "  the 
soldiei's  brolie  open  the  City  Hall  and  plundered  it  of  the  College 
Library,  its  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  number 
of  valuable  pietui'es  which  had  been  renioveil  there  by  way  of  safety 
when  the  rebels  converted  the  College  (Columbia)  into  a  hospital,  Tbey 
also  plundered  it  of  all  the  books  belonging  to  the  subscription  library, 
as  also  of  a  valuable  library  which  belonged  to  the  corporation,  the 
whole  consisting  of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  volumes.^  This  was 
done  with  impunity,  and  the  books  publicly  hawked  about  the  town  for 
sale  by  private  soldiers,  their  trulls  and  doxeya,  I  saw  an  Annual  Reg- 
ister neatly  bound  and  lettered,  sold  for  a  dram,  Freeman's  Reports  for  a 
shilling,  and  Coke's  1st  Institutes,  or  what  is  usually  called  Coke  upon 
Littleton,  was  offered  to  me  for  Is,  6rf.  I  siw  in  a  public  house  upon 
Long  Island  nearly  forty  books  bound  and  1  tte  e  1  n  h  h  e  e  affixed 
the  arms  of  Joseph  Murray  under  pawn  f  o  oue  d  n  to  tb  ee  drams  . 
each.*  To  do  ju.stice  even  to  rebels,  let  it  I  e  e  I  e  e  t  e  I  th  t  though 
they  were  in  full  possession  of  New  York  io  nearlj  ae  en  months,  and 
had  iu  it  at  times  above  forty  thousand  sol  1  e  ne  tl  er  of  these  1  braries 
were  ever  meddled  with. '  No  orders  from  the  British  commanders  dis- 
countenanced these  unmilitary  and  unjustifiable  proceedings,"  Every 
available  shelter  was  in  demand  ibr  the  acconnnodation  of  the  garrison. 
Families  were  compelled  to  be  hospitable,  whether  agreeable  or  otherwise. 
The  widow  of  Thomas  Clarke  remained  at  lier  pretty  country-seat  between 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-third  Streets,  near  Tenth  Avenue,  having  been 
advised  "to  stick  to  her  property,"  Her  distress  and  alarm  may  be 
im^ned,  as  a  party  of  Hessians  were  quai-tered  in  and  about  her  q^uiet 
home.  The  commanding  officer,  however,  was  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a 
nobleman,^  and  proved  so  agreeable  that  he  became  a  favorite  with  the 

»  See  Vol.  I.  532,  fl4T, 

^  See  Vol.  I.  699,  808,  636,  640.  Joseph  Mumty  was  a  lawyer  who  marie  a  large  fortune 
in  Kew  York,  anil  waa  apromiiieiit  and  useful  citizen.  His  wife  waa  the  first  cousin  of  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  aiid  ilanjihter  of  Governor  Cosby  of  Kew  York, 

"  The  military  services  of  Gemiany  and  Austria  are  tlie  most  aristocratic  in  Euroiie  in  1876, 
as  tiiey  were  iii  1778.  Noni!  but  nobles  conhl  hold  fiommisaions  under  any  German  Sover- 
eign. The  offleers  were  all  uoblomen..  As  fai'  as  birth  was  eoneenieil  the  Hessian  officers  as 
a  whole  in  Hovs'h  army  were  snpejior  to  the  Kriglish  ulDccrs  aa  a  whole,  A  rich  Englislinian 
could  buy  a  coiniiiissiou  fur  bis  sou  for  the  express  purjiuw  of  making  the  boy  a  gentlf 
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family.  He  told  Mre.  Clarke's  dauglitera  tliat  lie  heard  of  their  (h-ead  of 
his  coming  to  the  lionse,  which  mjule  him  the  more  anxious  "to  prove 
the  injustice  of  their  apprehensions."  Tlieae  young  ladies  wei-c,  the  wife 
of  the  Eiglit  Itev.  Bishop  Moore  and  bev  .sistei's. 

Ere  the  weelv  which  had  opened  with  the  voar  of  artilleiy  came  to  an 
end,  New  York  was  in  flames.  About  one  o'cloclt  on  tlie  morning 
of  Satuiday,  the  21st,  a  lire  broke  out  near  Whiteliiill  Slip.  A  ^'"*'^' 
fresh  gale  was  blowing  from  the  south,  and  the  weatlier  wn-s  dry,  thus  it 
spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  It  coiled  itself  i-ound  building  after 
building  like  a  serpent  greedy  of  its  prey.  Houses  and  cliurches  disap- 
peared like  dissolving  views.  The  panic-stricken  ami  ilistracted  inhahitants, 
were  almost  as  terrible  to  behold  as  the  roaring  conflagration.  Blazing 
fire-brands  leaped  along  in  advance  of  the  lurid  column,  and  little  fires 
were  bi*eaking  out  eveiywhere.  People  ran  along  the  streets  to  see,  and 
the  tire  went  over  their  heads  and  flanked  them.'  Even  the  red  heavens 
seemed  also  on  fire.  The  British,  maddened  by  the  siii)po.?ition  that  it 
was  the  work  of  the  Americans,  visited  the  most  revolting  cruelties  upon 
persons  who  were  trying  to  save  property,  killed  some  with  the  bayonet, 
tiss(,d  others  into  the  flames,  and  one  who,  it  is  said,  was  a  royalist,  they 
hinged  by  the  heels  until  he  died.  The  wind  veering  as  the  great  fire- 
temj  tit  sw  ept  up  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  near  Beaver  Street,  it  crossed, 
and  presently  Tiinity  Church  was  a  blackened  heap  of  ruins,  together 
with  the  pai-^onige  iharity  bchool,  and  Lutheran  Cliurch.  A  number  of 
f  iti/ens  went  upon  the  flat  roof  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  and  extinguished  the 
Hikrs  of  fire  is  thej  fell  thus  saving  the  beautiful  edifice.  All  the 
biuses  HPst  of  Broadway  to  the  North  River  were  consumed,  the  fire  being 
checked  only  when  it  reached  the  College  grounds.  The  map  will  show 
the  reader  its  course  and  extent.  Howe  attributed  the  calamity  to  a 
conspiracy     It  wa'^  generally  attributed  to  incendiaries,  and  some  two 

In  Cermny  the  youth  mast  possess  the  aristoci'atio  pveflx  of  "Von"  or  "De"  to  aspire  to  a 
con  n  a  on  The  H«s.sian  officers  in  Amsrica  were  iwlite,  courteous,  well-bred,  and  educated, 
a!  o?t  thout  exce[itio[i.  De  Lniieey's  Momii  IVaskinglmt  and  its  Capture  ;  Mag.  Amer, 
N  ^  Vol  I  6.  The  property  of  Mi's.  Clwke  was  railed  the  Clielsea  farm.  The  nian- 
Mon  ail  a  part  of  the  land  came  into  possession  of  Bishop  Moore  hy  the  will  of  Mrs. 
Cla  ke  II  1 80^      It  sulKei|uently  belonged  to  Clement  C.  Moore,  thu  son  of  the  Bishop. 

'  "  If  one  was  in  one  stivet  and  lookeil  nliont,  the  fire  hroke  out  already  in  another  street 
above  ;  and  thus  it  mgud  all  the  uight,  ami  till  ahout  noon."  DiaiT/  of  Rev.  Mr.  Shemkirk 
{pastor  of  the  Moravian  Church,  Fult«n  Street),  Saturday,  ScjA.  21.  Barbel's  New  York; 
David  Grim's  Account,  Vol.  Mait.  1868;  Bancroft's  Hist.  U.  S;  Frank  Memo's  Diary  of  the 
Sevolwlion  ;  Freeman's  Jniiriml,  Oct.  5.  1776  ;  DunJap,  11,  78,  79  ;  Howe  to  Germain,  Sept. 
23,  1776  ;  Tri/on  to  GermaiK,  Sept  24,  1776  ;  Mm  Sloss  Hobart  to  the  New  York  Convene 
tvni,  Sept.  25, 1776  ;  (hloTtel  Hartleij  to  Oeneral  Gatcs,(ic\,. 10,1176;  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Inglti 
to  Dr.  Hind,  Oct.  81,  1776. 
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hundred  persona  were  aiTCsted  upou  suspicion  and  incarcerated.  Every 
person  who  waa  known  to  have  talked  inconsiderately  w:is  seized.  Ex- 
aminations, however,  elicited  no  proofs  of  guilt,  and  one  after  another 
was  liberated.  The  origin  of  the  tire  was  subsequently  traced  to  a 
midnight  camusal  in  a  siwall  public  house  of  low  character  near  White- 
Slip.  It  is  said  that  the  night  being  chilly,  the  half  ilninken  lieings 
bii>ught  in  some  boards  ov  i-ails,  and  kindleil  the  ends  in  a  lai-ge  old- 
fashioned  fim-place ;  the  fire  creeping  along  the  dry  timber  soon  commu- 
nicftted  with  the  Hoor.     The  sequel  lias  been  told. 

As  the  sun  was  liecliniiig  behind  the  smoking  and  still  burning  ruins, 
towards  evening  of  the  same  day,  Nathan  Hale  was  brought  into  New 
York  a  captive  spy,  and  taken  before  Ij)ril  Howe  at  the  Eeekman  Man- 
sion' on  the  heiglit  near  Fifty-lirst  Street  and  East  River,  the  elegi 


1  See  Sketch  of  Mansion.     Vol.  ] 
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home  of  James  Eeekman,  who  Imd  fled  with  liis  family  into  the  country  to 
share  the  fortunes  ot  Aiiieriua.  Hale  was  a  young  captain  of  twenty-one, 
of  great  beauty  of  chai-aetev,  a  Yale  graduate,  and,  like  Audiv,  ali'cady 
betixjtLed.  He  volunteered  for  the  daugeitms  duty,  went  fi'oni  Harlem  to 
Norwalk,  CoTiiiecticiit,  and  in  the  garb  of  a  school-teacher,  crosseil  the 
Sound  iu  u  sloop  and  iihiTiged  boldly  into  the  eneniy'.s  country.  He 
citisaed  into  New  York  iiud  I'eturued  to  Brooklyn,  aud  Ijad  I'eaclietl  the 
slioi*  ami  was  waiting  to  step  aboan.1  the  craft  for  Norwalk,  when  it 
'S  said  lie  was  beliuyed  by  a  I'clative,  who  recognized  him  in  a  Hunting- 
ton tavern.  He  was  tried,  according  to  tradition,  iu  the  greenhouse  of 
the  ISeekmaii  Mansiou ;  he  fmnkly  admitted  his  rank  in  Washington's 
army,  said  lie  had  been  a  spy,  and  had  been  successful  in  his  search  for 
knowledge,  and  calmly  iijcelved  his  sentence  to  l«  executeil  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  dawn.  He  was  denied  a  cleigj'uian,  and  a  IMble;  and 
the  letters  penned  to  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his  kdy-love,  through  the 
kindness  of  an  officer  in  furnishing  him  with  pen  aud  ink,  were  torn  up 
by  the  brutal  Cunningham.  His  last  words  wei*,  "  I  only  regi^et  that  I 
lia\'e  but  one  life  to  lose  I'oi'  my  country."  The  story  of  his  heroic  death 
50011  became  known  throughout  the  army,  and  inspired  his  comrades  like 
a  victory. 

On  the  same  date  (September  21)  also  jjassed  away  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor C'adwallader  Golden,  at  his  country-seat  in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-nine. 

The  Tuesday  following,  five  hundred  prisonera  of  war  sent  from  Quebec 
by  Carleton,  on  parole,  were  landed  at  Elizabethtown  point.  It  was  near 
midnight,  and  the  bright  full  moon  shone  from  a  cloudless  sky.  Daniel 
Moigan  was  of  the  number.  As  be  spmng  from  the  bow  of  the  boat  he 
fell  to  tbe  earth  as  if  to  clasp  it,  exclaiming  "  0,  my  country !"  He  had 
been  offered  a  commission  in  the  British  ai'iny  if  he  would  go  over  to 
that  side,  and  had  resented  it  as  an  insult.  Upon  hearing  of  his  return, 
Washington  hastencil  his  exchange,  and  recommended  his  promotion. 

It  was  not  alt  quiet  at  Harlem  Heights  (henceforth  oftener  called  Mount 
Washington)  although  both  armies  were  apparently  inactive.  There  were 
pei-petual  skirmishes  and  alarms.  In  a  well-piauned  but  unsuccessful 
effort  to  recapture  Randall's  Island,  Thomas  Henley  of  Gbarlestown, 
Massachusetts,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  offieei's,  lost  his  life.  The 
utmost  industry  prevailed  iu  the  matter  of  fortification.  Three  lines  of 
intrenchmenta  were  thrown  across  the  heights,  besides  several  batteries 
and  redoubts  at  various  points  overlooking  Harlem  aud  fronting  the 
enemy.  Fort  Washington  was  couverted  into  a  fortress  of  great  strength, 
upon  the  line  of  Ouc  Hundred  Eighty-third  Sti'cet,  two  hundred  and  thirtv^ 
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feet  above  tlie  liiulsoii.  It  was  opposite  Fort  Ia'C  (Coiiatitutioii)  ou  the 
Jersey  shore.  Two  humlied  men  weiiB  oiiii»loyed  vigorously  loading  ves- 
sels with  stone  and  sinking  them  at  this  point  to  ohstvuct  tlie  passage 
of  British  ships  into  the  npi>er  Hudson.  For  two  weeks  grain  and  bay 
in  large  quantities  lay  unmolested  upon  Harlem  Flats,  liotb  jirniies 
liioked  at  and  coveted  it.  Finally  Waabiugton  sent  sever;il  Jmndred  men 
with  wagons  to  garner  it  in;  a  covering  party  appraaclied  the  enemy, 
who  manned  their  lines,  anticipating  an  atUick.  The  two  hostile  forces 
stood  and  blinked  at  eaeli  otJier,  but  neither  fired  a  shot.  Meanwbile 
the  business  was  accomplished  ;  and  botli  paitios  retired  laughing  within 
their  lines. 

Lord  and  General  Howe  took  occasion  meanwhile  to  publish  another 
declaration  to  the  inhabitants  of  America  on  the  subject  of  their  gi'iev- 
ances,  promising  in  the  king's  name  a  revision  of  his  instructions,  and 
pardons  and  favors  to  all  who  woidd  retuni  to  their  allegiance.  Tliey 
were  disappointed  in  its  effects.  The  men  were  I'ewer  upon  this  side 
of  the  water  disposed  to  join  the  British  army  than  bad  been  represented. 
At  the  same  time  the  cunning  scheme  created  no  little  despondency  and 
discontent  in  the  various  districts  along  the  Hudson,  and  filled  the  minds 
of  the  Americim  leadeis  with  apprehension.  Itobert  It.  Livingston  wmte 
from  the  Convention,  "We  ai^e  constantly  engaged  in  the  detection  of 
treasons,  yet  plots  multiply  upon  us  daily,  and  we  have  reason  eveiy 
moment  to  dread  an  open  rebellion."  William  A.  Duer  wrote  fmm  the 
same  body,  "The  committee  to  which  I  belong  make  daily  fresh  dis- 
coveries of  tlie  infernal  practices  of  our  enemies  to  excite  insurrections 
among  the  people  of  New  York."  Washington  appealed  to  Congress  ou 
the  subject  of  short  enlistments,  which  was  demoralizing  in  the  extreme, 
and  m'ged  the  reorganization  of  the  army  on  a  more  substantial  basis. 
Tlie  strange,  whimsical,  scoffing  Lee  at  tbe  same  moment  was  abusing 
Congress  for  refusing  to  give  bim  a  separate  command  on  tlie  Delaware 
—  be  was  ordered  to  Washington's  camp  instead.  He  obeyed,  taMily, 
writing  to  Gates  shortly  after,  "  Congress  seems  to  stumble  at  every  step. 
I  do  not  mean  one  or  two  of  tbe  cattle  but  the  whole  stable.  In  my 
opinion  General  Washington  is  much  to  blame  in  not  menacing  them 
with  resignation,  unless  they  i-efraiu  from  unhinging  tbe  amiy  by  their 
absurd  interference."  Lord  Stirling,  about  the  same  time  cheered  the 
camp  at  Harlem  Heights  by  his  presence,  an  exchange  of  prisoners  haviiig 
been  successfully  negotiated. 
Notwithstanding  the  labor  e-xpended  upon  obstructions  in  tbe  Hudson, 

three  British  ships  passed  them  safely  on  tbe  morniiij^  of  the  9th. 

On  the  12tb  Howe's  army  was  in  motion.     Men-of-war  sailed  up->  i 
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the  East  Itiver,  juid  llat-ljuttiiuieil  Ixiiit-s  with  bright  scurlct  biii'dcus 
floated  upoL  ihu  bosom  ui'  thu  shiniiiy  wutoi's.  The  hiiuiinj,'  was 
at  Frog's  Neck,*  practically  a  tide  island,  whieli  Wiis  then  con- 
nected with  the  iiiaiu  by  a  bridge  over  a  iiiill-daiii,  which,  built  by  Caleb 
Heatliuoate  iu  1G05,  stood  until  Febmary  ISTfi,  \s'heii  it  was  accideutiilly 
buriied.  "  Had  they  i)ushed  their  iuiagiiiiilions  to  discover  the  worst 
place,"  wrote  IJuer,  "tiiey  could  not  have  succeeded  better."  Hand  and 
his  brave  riHeaien,  stationed  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  pulled  n^  the 
planks,  and  I'liiseott,  of  Bunker  liill  renown,  with  his  command  behind 
bi'eastworks  hastily  thrown  »ip,  resisted  every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
cross;  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  other  regiments,  the  Amei-ieans 
actually  pi-evented  Howe  from  marching  beyond  the  cover  of  his  ship- 
ping. After  losing  five  days,  lie  re-enibai'ked  his  troops  and  crossed  to 
Pell's  Neck. 

On  the  16th  a  council  of  war  at  the  Morris  Ilotisc  pronounced  it  im- 
pnicticahle  to  blockade  the  Sound,  or  even  the  Noith  River;  thus 
the  oidy  method  of  preventing  the  liritish  fram  cutting  off  Wash- 
ington's communication  with  the  country  was  an  immediate  northern 
movement  towai-ds  the  strong  gi-ounds  in  the  upper  part  of  Westchester 
County.  Detailing  a  gaiTison  for  the  holding  of  Fort  Washington,  the 
maixih  began  next  morning.  Lee  was  sent  forwaix)  to  Valentine's  Hill, 
ami  one  brigatte  was  folded  behind  another,  dragging  guns  by  hand  and 
carrying  luggage  on  the  shoulder,  keeping  along  the  ridge  of  high  gi^ound 
to  the  west  of  the  Bronx  River,  and  throwing  up  a  continuous  chain  of 
intrenchments  with  each  day's  progress. 

On  the  ISth,  the  whole  British  army  were  in  motion.    At  East  Chester  a 
sharp  skirmish  occurred ;  the  light  infantry  advancing  towards  the 
Hudson  were  valiantly  faced  by  Glovei''a  biigade  from  behind  stone 
walls,  and  retired  after  losing  several  men.     Howe's  troops  halted  for  the 
night  upon  their  arms  near  New  liochelle.    The  British  chieftain  remained 
here  two  days,  studying  the  geography  of  Westchester,  and  making  every 
arrangement  for  advance  with  military  precision ;  thus  he  lost  his  prey. 
He  discovered  and  captured  two  thousand  bushels  of  salt  which  had  been 
stored  in  the  New  Rochelle  Cburch,  and  plundered  the  inhabitants  indis- 
criminately of  horses,  cattle,  and  grain.     On  the  21st  he  occupied  the 
heights  north  of  New  Rochelle  on  both  sides  of  the  road  leading 
to   Scarsdale.     The   Americans   were   at   the   same   date    nearly 
abreast     They  had  the  ad\'antage  of  the  shoitest  distance  and  the  strong- 
est ground.     "  We   press  him  (Howe)  close  to  Sound,"  wrote  Tilghman, 

'  Frog's  Neck  is  a  norriiption  of  Tlirog's  Neck,  itself  an  abbroviatiuii  of  Throckmorton'a 
tieck,  so  tailed  Craui  its  tirst  Enijlisli  settlew. 
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"from  which  he  has  iii;i(le  no  westing  in  the  sea  i)hi'ase,  and  ii'  he  make 
much  more  easting,  and  endea\'ors  to  stretch  acn>ss,  he  will  need  as  hii'jjo 
an  army  as  that  of  Xerxes  to  form  a  line."  IJotli  armies  were  deficient 
in  the  means  of  transportation.  Howe  was  hindered  by  the  destnietiiin 
of  lirid;^'es  and  the  felling  of  trees  across  the  loads.  It  took  him  as  long 
to  overcome  these  obstacles  as  it  did  Washington  to  tiirow  np  stone-walls 
and  cover  them  with  cai-th.  Howe  Wiis  iu  a  pcriK^tnal  state  of  alarm  alsfi, 
for  he  was  not  l)lin<l  to  tlie  genemlshi])  of  his  ad\'ersary.  He  marched 
in  solid  columns,  and  all  his  encampments  were  well  guariled  with  artil- 
lery. On  the  25th  he  advanced  within  four  miles  of  White  Plains 
and  again  halted.  Washington  had  reached  and  fortified  certain 
high  points  in  that  village,  intending  to  make  a  stand,  not  so  nuich  that 
a  battle  was  courtet!  as  to  draw  the  enemy  forward  and  waste  his  time. 
The  27th  was  marked  by  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Fort  Washington, 
by  Lord  Percy,  aided  by  the  ships  in  the  Hudson. 

The  morning  of  the  28tb  saw  Howe's  troops  moving  forwai-d,  intending 
apparently  to  fight  a  gi'eat  battle.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  the 
brave  De  Heister  commanded  the  two  chief  divisions.  At  Hart's 
Corner  they  drove  back  a  party  of  Americans  under  Spencer  who  had 
been  sent  out  to  delay  their  progress.  When  within  three  fourths  of  a 
mile,  they  could  see  Washington's  army  iu  order  of  battle,  upon  chosen 
ground,  behind  two  parallel  lines  of  intrenchments,  awaiting  their  ap- 
proach with  an  air  of  easy  self-confidence.  Howe  carefully  measured  his 
chances;  should  he  caiTy  one  line  there  would  remain  another;  if  he 
scaled  both,  the  northern  hills  would  provide  for  the  reti'eating  foe  — "  the 
rebel  army  could  not  be  destroyed."  But  having  come  so  far  he  must 
do  something,  hence  he  valiantly  attacked  a  feeble  outpost. 

Chatteitoii  Hill,  west  of  the  Bronx,  and  less  than  a  mile  to  the  south- 
west of  Washington's  main  army,  covered  the  Tarrytown  road ;  it  was 
fortified,  and  occupied  by  a  fonce  of  about  fourteen  hundred  men  under 
McDougall.  Howe  directed  four  thousand  of  his  warriors  to  dislodge 
them,  while  the  rest  of  his  anny  seated  themselves  on  the  ground  as 
lookers-on.  The  scene  was  in  full  view  of  the  American  army.  An 
ineffectual  cannonade  was  commenced  from  the  east  side  of  the  Bronx ; 
then,  pi'esently,  a  red-coated  division  waded  through  the  shallow  river, 
and  struggled  through  a  de.adly  shower  of  bullets  up  the  i-ocky  steep. 
For  fifteen  minutes  they  met  a  determined  resistance,  but  when  two  fresh 
regiments  attacked  his  flank,  as  well  as  front,  McDougall,  still  preserving 
his  communications,  conducted  his  party  safely  over  the  Bronx  bridge, 
and  by  tlie  road  to  the  American  lines.  Some  eighty  were  taken  pris- 
oners, the  whole  loss  not  exceeding  one  hundred.  The  British  lost  double 
that  number.  C~^  /-\  ^^  n  I  lO 
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Wasliiijiftoii  as  lie  Jippeiircil.  It  was  a  [iuzkI*!  to  tlio  Aiiieiicatis  whether 
Howe  inteiitluii  to  penetrate  New  Jci'sey  and  march  to  Philadelpliia,  or 
embark  in  veasuls  ou  the  Hudson  and  fall  upon  their  rear.  A  council  of 
war  determined  to  throw  au  army  into  the  Jerseys  and  secure  PeekskilL 
As  for  Foi-t  Wiishingtoii,  it  was  retained  on  account  of  its  strat^ic 
imporUtuce,  and  to  aid  Fort  Lee,  opposite,  in  blockading  the  passage  of 
the  river. 

But  there  was  a  traitor  in  that  stranghold.  William  Demnnt,  the 
adjutant-general  of  Robert  Mag'aw,  conmtandant  of  the  post,  passed  undis- 
covered, on  the  night  oi'  November  2,  into  the  British  camp  of  Earl  Percy, 
carrying  plans  of  Foit  Washington,  with  complete  information  as  to  the 
works  and  the  ganison.'  Percy  despatched  a  messenger  with  the  news 
in  all  haste  to  Howe  at  White  Plains,  who,  seeing  how  he  could  capture 
an  important  fortress,  without  nmch  risk,  and  thus  control  the  Hudson 
and  the  country  beyond,  started  without  a  moment's  delay,  reaching 
Dobb's  Ferry  on  the  Cth.  The  next  day  he  sent  artillery  to  Knyphausen 
at  Kingsljridge,  and  placed  batteries  iu  position  on  the  Westchester  side 
of  the  Harlem  River  to  cover  selected  iwints  of  attack.  These  and  other 
active  preparations  went  Ibrwaid  without  exciting  suspicion  iu  the  mind 
of  Washington  as  to  the  real  purix)se  of  the  eneiuy.  On  the  12th  the 
whole  British  army  moved  to  Kingsbridge  and  encamped  along  the  high 
grounds  of  Hariem  Piiver,  with  his  right  on  tJie  Bronx  and  his  left  on  the 
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Hudsoti,  Fdiif  Hi'i  inU  1  jiiU  f  atU  1  ud  jl  iiii  I  iii  1  siil -s  ^\ili  llj 
caiTJwl  out  Lo  LliL  Icttu  Uu  tho  lu^lit  ot  Uit  14th  tliiity  io\i  Iwils 
chiefly  from  the  Iket  inssed  uiidisjcovtri-d  up  the  Noith  Liva  thiou^h 
Spiiyten  Duyvel  into  the  II  ukm  Kivct  reatly  fin  use  Ou  the  niuniin, 
of  the  15th  Howe  suiiiiuoiitd  Maj,aw  to  sun-eudci  undci  [Msnaltj  of 
ii  storm  (wLidi  hy  iinlit'iiy  luv  is  habihty  to  ho  juit  to  the  s\\oi  1 
if  taken),  and  gave  hna  two  h  hits  to  dtcuU  Mi^^aw  at  oiui  Rtunnd 
the  brave  aiiswei  I  am  d(,termiiiLd  to  dcftud  this  jio'^t  to  tlie  List 
extremity."  Greeue  was  at  Fort  Lee  iiid  ippio^ed  Mi^'iiwa  action  ht 
sent  a  messeiiyer  with  the  mtclli^jeiice  hrectly  to  Wishing'toii  at  Hick 
eusack,  where  he  wis  iiiiu^in^  foi  the  lecLptim  of  his  army  then  crossin^ 
the  Hudson  at  Peekskill  who  lode  lu  all  histt  to  tort  Ix,t  Findnij, 
that  Greene  was  at  Mount  Widnn^ton  he  eml  iikcd  m  ^  low  lirat  to 
cross  the  river,  althoii^h  it  was  late  in  the  evenin^  hut  met  Greene  and 
Putnam  retuniinj,  when  about  midway  between  the  two  "^liores  tlitj 
told  him  that  the  tioojs  were  in  hi^h  spirits  anl  would  male  a  gool 
defense;  hence  thej  tOj,ethei  repined  to  toit  I^e  hot  one  inion^ 
the  American  offieei-s  dicameltliit  it  w  is  tieason  with  which  they  weie 
contendinj,'.  Washin^ons  judgment  ^^as  opposed  to  liollmg  Foit 
Washington,  hut,  J30\erned  hy  the  wishes  of  Congress  and  i  vote  ol  the 
council  of  wai',  he  hid  hitherto  left  it"*  e\acuiticn  to  the  ihscreti  n 
of  Greene,  who  was  tn  the  spot  witehin,,  the  mj\einentfe  of  the  enemj 
and  confident  that  if  nntteis  came  to  thewoibt  the  j,iirisoii  ciuld  It 
withdrawn. 

Tlienext  niomin.,  wts  fan  'Vt  eirly  dawn  there  weie  active  movements 
upon  every  side  of  Mount  W^'ihiiigton  except  the  iivei  sile  The  '(cveral 
British  columns  all  pushed  forward  simultaneously.  Lord  Comwal- 
lis  climbed  the  steep  heights  with  his  force ;  Percy,  accompanied 
hy  Howe  who  animated  the  tixrops  by  acts  of  personal  bravery,  with  a  col- 
umn from  Harlem  Flats,  attacked  the  lower  lines ;  Knyphausen  led  his  men 
up  the  Heights  through  many  grave  obstacles;  and  other  gallant  ofticera 
went  into  tlie  thickest  of  the  figlit.  The  Highlanders  rushed  up  the  steep 
just  below  the  Morris  House,  and  captured  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Americans,  detached  to  oppose  them  at  that  point.  The  greatest  gallantry 
was  exhibited  on  both  sides.  Magaw  had  made  good  disposition  of  his 
forces,  considering  the  ground  and  the  four  attacks  to  be  met.  But  the 
British,  knowing  precisely  the  strengtli  they  were  to  overcome,  were  pro- 
vided with  the  means.  As  the  troops  were  driven  in  from  the  various  outer 
batteries,  Magaw  found  the  fort  so  crowded  that  further  resistance  could 
only  involve  great  sacrifice  of  life,  and,  after  much  parley,  signed  articles 
of  capitulation  with  Knyphausen  and   Colonel  Patterson,  the   Britidu.  ■ 
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adjutant-general.  In  tlie  midst  ol'  these  negotiations  a  note  from  Wash- 
ington, telling  Magaw  that  if  he  could  hold  out  till  evening  an  eifort 
would  be  made  to  bring  off'  the  jjarrison,  was  brought  by  Captain  Gooch, 
who,  crossing  the  Hudson  in  a  small  boat,  ran  iip  the  steep,  delivered  the 
messE^;e,  and,  running  through  the  fire  of  the  Hessians,  reached  his  craft 
and  recrosscd  the  river  in  safety.  But  it  vi-as  too  late.  The  terms  of 
anrrwider  liad  alreatly  assumed  the  form  of  an  agreement.  Thus  were 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  soldiers  captured  ;  four  officers 
and  filty  privates  were  among  the  killed,  and  ninety-three  men  were 
wounded.  The  British  engaged  in  the  battle  numbered  about  eight  thou- 
sand nine  liundred  ;  their  loss  has  been  variously  estiinated,  but  the  total 
in  killed  and  wounded  vi-as  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Graydon,  a  captain  in  Cadwallader's  regiment,  one  of  the  prisoners  cap- 
tured, writes,  "  Howe  must  have  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ground 
we  occupied."  Sixteen  years  later,  the  traitor  liimself,  in  attempting  to 
recover  certain  dues  from  the  British  government,  described  his  treason 
over  liis  own  signature,  stating,  explicitly,  that  through  the  plans  he  fur- 
nisheil  Lord  Percy,  "the  fortress  was  taken  by  his  Majesty's  troops." 
This  letter,  dat«d  London,  January  16,  1792,  authenticated  beyond  ques- 
tion, is  now  iu  possession  of  Edward  Floyd  De  Lancey.  It  is  possible 
that  Howe  might  have  moved  against  Fort  Washington  without  this 
information,  but  his  chances  of  success  would  have  been  as  limited  as 
Greene,  Putnam,  and  Mercer  predicted ;  even  Washington,  who  was  in 
consultation  with  these  generals  on  the  very  morning  of  the  battle,  seems 
not  to  have  been  aiarme<l  for  the  safety  of  the  garrison.  The  losing  of  so 
many  brave  men  was  painfully  disheartening ;  in  addition  to  which  forty- 
three  guns,  twenty-eight  hundred  muskets,  four  hundred  thousand  car- 
tridges, fifteen  barrels  of  gunpowder,  several  thousand  shot  and  shell,  and 
a  lai^e  quantity  of  military  stores,  including  "  two  hundred  iron  fraise  of 
four  hundred  weight  each,  supposed  to  be  intended  to  stop  the  navigation 
of  the  Hudson  Kiver,"  fell  int-o  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Tlius  was  Manhattan  Island  in  complete  possession  of  the  British  ;  and 
the  king's  Heet  might  furrow  without  molestation  the  Hudson,  the  East 
Kiver,  and  the  waters  of  the  Sound. 

Fort  I^e  was  of  no  further  importance  to  the  Americans.  Washington 
ordered  its  stores  and  guns  removed  at  once,  preparatory  to  its  abandon- 
ment ;  this  work  was  in  progi'ess  and  partially  effected,  when,  during  the 
stormy  night  of  the  19th,  Lord  Cornwailis,  with  six  thousand  troops, 
crossed  the  Hudscn  some  five  miles  above,  the  men  dragging  cannon 
liy  hand  up  a  steep,  narrow,  rough  road  (for  nearly  half  a  mile),  to  tlie 
top  of  the  palisades,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  commenced 
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a  brisk  march  southward,  intending  to  enclose  the  garrison  between  the 
Hudson  and  Hackeusack  Itivers.    A  farmer  bmugbt  the  tidings  to  Greene. 
It  was  evident  that  the  safety  of  the  troops  depended  upon  tlie 
celerity  with  wliich  they  coidd  reach  and  cross  the  bridge  to  tlie 
otlier  side  of  the  Haekensack,  wliere  Wasliingtou  and  his  main  army  were 
encamped.     The  deplorable  want  of  horses  and  wagons  rendered  the  loss 
of  much  baggage  and  valuable  stores  inevitable.     There  was  no  help  for 
it     Tents  were  left  standing,  and  fires  burning  with  the  soldiers'  break- 
fasts cooking  over  them.     A  laige,  flat,  scorched  stone  is  to  this  tlAy  ■ 
pointed  out  as  the  oven  where  the  bread  was  baking  for  the  officers'  table. 
The  vanguard  of  tlie  British  reached  the  bridge  almost  as  soon  as  the 
Americans,  but  the  latter  escaped,  and  Cornwallis  did  not  esteem  it  worth 
while  to  attempt  the  crossing, 

Washington  posted  tmops  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Haekensack, 
as  a  show  of  defense,  while  he  moved  his  heavy  artillery  and  stores  farther 
inland.  But  he  had  no  intention  of  remaining  upon  this  level  peninsula, 
hemmed  in  by  two  rivers,  without  an  iutrencJiing  tool,  and  with  hundreds 
of  men  destitute  of  shelter  from  the  November  elements.  He  wrote  to 
Lee,  at  North  Castle,  to  join  him  quickly  with  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand. Towaixls  evening  of  the  same  day  of  hurry  and  excitement,  an 
express  fi'om  Heath  (who  was  guarding  the  Higldands)  came  upon  the 
scene  with  a  letter  for  Washington.  He  met  Reed,  w!io,  sitting  on  his 
horse,  wrote  to  Lee  upon  a  scrap  of  brown  wrapping  paper,  "  Dear  Gen- 
eral, we  are  flying  before  the  British.  I  pray  —  "  and  the  pencil  broke. 
He  added  the  remainder  of  the  message  verbally  —  "  you  to  push  and  join 
us,"  and  bade  the  horseman  speed  without  loss  of  time  to  North  Castle. 
The  commission  was  faithfully  executed,  and  the  messenger  related  also 
what  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  On  the  21st  Washington 
crossed  the  Passaic  River ;  and  on  the  22d  entered  Newark,  where 
he  remained  six  days.  The  diminution  of  the  army  through  tlie  departure 
of  soldiers  whose  terms  of  enlistment  had  expired  was  a  source  of  dismay  at 
this  juncture.  Washington  was  attended  by  less  than  thirty-five  hundred 
troops,  Mercer's  fiying  camp  was  dissolving,  his  men  having  engaged  to 
serve  only  until  December  1.  Lee  did  not  come  to  the  front  as  ordered. 
Schuyler,  always  on  the  alert  to  send  help  where  it  was  wanted,  responded 
to  Washington's  appeal  to  hasten  from  the  North  the  troops  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  to  his  assistance,  but  tlie  march  was  long,  theii' 
terms  nearly  expired,  and  they  refused  to  re-enlist.  Mifflin  was  dispatched 
to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  possessed  great  influence,  to  endeavor  to  raise 
reinforcements ;  and  Eeed  was  sent  to  Governor  Livingston  to  press  upon 
his  notice  the  absolute  need  of  unusual  exertions  to  prevent  the  State  of->  . 
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New  Jersey  from  being  overvuii  by  tbc  (.■iieiiiy.  Livingston  made  the 
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company  of  niciiiits  iti  iill  Now  Jersey.  Jlecil,  wliilii  on  his  miBsicni  to 
the  New  Jersey  government,  .sent  liis  eoniniissioii  to  Congress,  thr(iiif,']i 
unwillingness  to  follow  "the  wi-eteheil  remains  of  a  hmken  nriny."  The 
prospect  of  the  eensure  he  wjia  likely  to  eneoutiter  indueeil  him  at  the  eml 
of  four  days  to  I'eti-act  his  i-esignation  ;  but  Wushinytjjn'a  iilluetionate  con- 
fidence ill  him  was  foi-ever  inipaii-eJ.  A  sareiistic  anil  sell -constituted 
rival  was  also  unexpectedly  revealed  in  l^e,  wlmse  neglect  to  obey  onlers 
in  this  emergency  deprived  WashinyKai  of  the  ai^l  of  a  considerable 
number  of  soldiers  upon  whom  he  haii  counteil  with  cei'tainty.  Men  of 
influence  were  ilaily  going  over  Ui  Howe;  tlie  St^iite  of  Maryland  was 
willing  to  renounce  the  declaration  of  the  Fourth  ol'  July  for  the  sake  of 
ati  accommodation  with  Gi'eat  Uritiiiii ;  and  it  was  rumoi'cd  that  Connec- 
ticut had  appointed  a  committee  to  make  jieaee  with  tlie  king's  commis- 
sioners. In  Washington's  own  immediate  family  officers  were  criticising 
each  other,  and  making  the  character  and  military  conduct  of  their  com- 
mander-in-chief the  subject  of  disparaging  comments. 

Comwallis  halted  six  days  in  New  llvunswick,  not  being  able  to  pro- 
ceed further  without  positix'ti  orders  fi'oin  Howe.  "Wasliington  left  I/ml 
Stirling  with  twelve  hundred  men  iu  Princeton,  while  he  went  forwaitl 
to  Trenton  and  transported  his  ixiionant  of  military  stores  and  Istggage 
beyond  the  Delaware.  He  then  faced  alHmt.  On  the  tith  of  December 
Howe  joined  Comwallis  at  New  Bninswick,  and  after  deliberate  prepa- 
rations continued  the  pursuit.  Washington,  on  tlie  counter- march 
to  Princeton,  December  8,  met  Stirling  retiring  before  a  superior 
force,  and  returning  to  Trenton,  crossed  the  Delaware  in  safety.  Had 
Howe,  instead  of  resting  seventeen  hours  at  I'l'incetoo,  pushed  forwai'd 
mm  dtlytljciir        Itl  11       1  >1  fferent  record. 
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might  have  been  made,  iii  the  space  of  two  days,  sufficient  to  lave  con- 
veyed the  whole  British  army|  with  their  baggie,  artillery,  and  provisions, 
across  the  river." 

Putnam  was  now  detached  to  take  command  of  Philadelphia  and  put 
it  in  a  position  of  defense.  Congress  retired  to  Baltimore.  Ever  siuce 
the  army  separated  at  White  Plains,  Lee  had  acted  a  mysterious  pait. 
His  reputation  was  at  its  zenith,  and  not  only  Congress  but  the  country 
at  large  pinned  uidimited  faith  to  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  When 
ordei'ed  to  New  Jersey  he  raved  about  the  insanity  of  one  army  reinforcing 
another,  as  if  he  was  holding  a  separate  command.  He  glibly  discussed 
saving  the  community  regardless  of  Congress,  anil  wrote  to  Congress  re- 
flecting severely  upon  Washington's  judgment.  He  was  an  ambitious 
aspirant  for  power.  Finally  the  repeated  mandates  of  his  superior  ad- 
mitted of  no  further  eviision,  and  his  division  crossed  the  Hudson  Decem- 
ber 3.  His  progress  after  that  was  vexatiously  slow.  He  was  in  I'oinpton 
on  the  7tli ;  from  Morristown  he  wrote  to  Congress,  December  8,  that 
Washington  was  all  wrong,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  of  joining  him ;  and 
to  Washington  lie  reported  his  division  as  consisting  of  four  thousand 
noble-spirited  men,  with  whom  he  would  "  bang  on  the  enemy's  rear." 
Again  ordered  peremptorily  to  the  Delaware,  he  moved  forward  leisurely, 
caviling  at  everything  done  by  others,  and  in  four  days  had  only  reached 
Baskinridge,  where  he  very  indiscreetly  lodged,  with  a  small  guard,  in 
Mr.  White's  tavern,  near  the  church,  some  distance  from  the  main  body 
of  his  troops.  A  loyalist  in  the  neighborhood  rode  in  all  haste  with  the 
intelligence  to  Colonel  Harcourt,  afterwards  Earl  Harcourt,  who,  with  a 
scouting  party  of  seventy  di-^oons,  was  watching  for  an  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himsell!  Early  next  morning  he  reached  the  spot  by  a 
rapid  march,  surrounded  the  house,  and  in  four  minutes  was  bear- 
ing off  in  triumph  the  capricious  general  who  had  just  written 
boastful  letters  to  the  eflect  that  he  was  reconquering  the  Jerseys,  Lee 
was  at  first  treated  as  a  deserter  from  the  British  service,  and  not  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Howe  refused  to  see  him  at  Princeton,  and  he  wa-i  taken 
under  a  close  guard  to  New  York. 

The  command  of  I.ee's  division  devolved  upon  Sullivan,  who  promptly 
joined  Washington  on  the  20th,  the  very  date  of  Franklin's  arrival  in 
Paris,  Gates  arrived  the  same  day  with  some  Northern  troops,  and  the 
army  once  more  numbered  nearly  seven  thousand  effective  men.  In  ten 
days,  however,  the  enlistments  of  most  of  the  regiments  would  expire. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  December,  but  cold,  stormy,  and  dismal,  Howe 
was  tired  of  discomfort,  and  preferred  winter-quarters  in  New  York,  where 
all  was  mirth  and  jollity.     He  accordingly  cantoned  some  four  thousaiiC^(^/^-»Qlp 
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troops  at  Trenton,  Bovdentowii,  Mount  Holly  Pnnceton  New  i'liinswiLk 
Anil)oy,  and  other  poiitts,  scattenug  tlieui  even  to  the  Hackcn^t  )(,k  Tun 
ton,  the  most  soiitliern  of  the  caiitoiiliients  was  Iclt  ^ii  u  led  ly  hlti.t,u 
hundi'ed  Hessians,  who  could  not  speak  a  uoid  ol  Englisli  (,  uiiniiided 
by  Colonel  llahl,  a  brave  officer,  bnt  a  notori  u?  diiinkii  I  He  was 
averse  to  taking  the  trouble  to  I'ortif'y;  and  whui  told  that  Wisiimj^n 
contemplated  I'ecrossing  the  Delaware,  he  lauylied  at  the  idea.  Was  it 
not  December  ?  How  could  starving  men,  with  neither  shoes,  stockings, 
nor  blankets,  come  out  to  fight  in  such  an  inclement  sea.son  ?  The  rebels 
were  nothing,  anyhow,  but  a  pack  of  cowards.  "  Let  them  come,"  he  said, 
"  we  will  at  tliem  with  the  bayonet" 

Howe  pompously  imported  his  surprising  successes.  He  was  mtuster  of 
New  Jei'sey.  He  was  also  master  oC  Ithode  Islaiul,  having  scut  Sir 
Heniy  Clinton,  with  ten  tliousand  men,  in  one  hundred  transports,  escoited 
by  fourteen  men-of-war  under  Sir  Peter  Parker,  t<i  secure  Newport,  a  feat 
accomplished  December  8  without  tlie  tiring  of  a  gun,  since  tliere  was  no 
garrison  to  resist  And  Canada  had  been  altogether  I'estored  to  England 
by  the  valiant  and  Immane  C'arieton. 

The  game  of  wai',  however,  was  not  yet  won,  an  Howe  was  shortly  to, 
leaiTi  to  his  intense  mortification.  Washington  was  preparing  foi'  a  bold 
dasli  upon  Trenton.  Christmas  night  was  fixed  for  the  hazardous  under- 
taking. Gates,  like  Lee,  indulged  in  the  censure  of  Wasliington,  and  was 
impatient  of  his  supremacy.  When  desired  to  take  comnianil  of  a  party 
at  Bristol  and  co-ojierate  in  the  spirited  expedition,  he  pleaded  ill  liealth, 
and  asked  leave  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  actually  intending  to  })roceed  to 
Baltimore  and  lay  plans  of  his  own  l*tbre  Congi'ess,  with  the  hope  of 
eclip.sing  his  commander-in-chief  Syni])toms  of  an  insurrection  obliged 
Putnam  to  remain  in  Philadelphia ;  but  Greene,  Sullivan,  Mercer,  and 
Stirling  were  among  the  general  officers ;  and  Stark  of  New  Hampshire, 
Hand  of  Pennsylvania,  Glover  and  Knox  of  MassacJiusetts,  Webb  of  Con- 
necticut, Scott,  William  Washington,  and  James  Monroe  of  Viiginia,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton  of  New  York,  were  among  the  field  and  other  officers 
with  Washington.  From  the  wasted  regiments  twenty-four  Jiundi-ed  men 
only  could  be  found  strong  enough  and  sufficiently  clothed  to  accompany 
their  leaders.  The  weather  was  excessively  cold,  the  wind  high, 
the  river  full  of  ice,  and  the  current  difficult  to  stem.  They  began 
their  march  at  three  in  the  aft«raoon,  with  eighteen  field-pieces,  each  man 
carrying  cooked  provisions  for  three  days,  "  and  I'orty  rounds."  They 
reached  Mackonkey's  feny  at  twilight  The  Marblehead  mariners,  who 
did  such  good  service  on  the  retreat  fi'oni  Long  Islanil,  bravelj'  manned 
the  boats,  Knox  superin tending  tlic  cnjbarkation.     At  eleven  o'clock  it/— >  i 
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began  to  snow.  It  was  four  in  tbe  morning  of  the  26th  before  the  troops 
anil  cannon  were  all  over  the  Delaware,  and  their  nine-mile  march  coin- 
nicnced.  Washington's  plan  included  a  simultaneous  attack  from 
several  points.  Nearly  opposite  Trenton,  Ewiug,  Nixon, and  Hitch- 
cock were  jmsted  witli  troops,  directed  to  cross  and  intercept  the  retreat 
of  the  Hes.9ians,  or  prevent  Donop  at  Burlington  from  affording  relief ; 
and  at  Ilristol,  Cadwallader  and  Eeed  were  idso  to  cross  for  a  similar 
purjHise.  The  ice  rendered  it  impracticable  for  the  execution  of  either  of 
these  ordeiB.  The  troops  with  Washington  were  formed  in  two  divisions 
about  three  miles  from  tiie  ferry,  Sullivan  leading  one  column  along  the 
road  near  the  river,  and  Greene  guiding  the  other  upon  a  i-oad  to  the  left. 
These  rouda  entered  tiie  town  at  different  points,  but  the  distance  was 
nearly  the  same.  Washington  was  witli  Greene,  wliose  advanced  guard 
was  led  bj'  Captain  William  Washington,  with  James  Monroe  (aftenvards 
President  oi^  the  United  State.s)  as  first  lieutenant.  The  stinging  cold, 
the  beating  storm,  and  the  tiresome  mai-cli  were  borne  bravely  by  all  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  Trenton  was  reached.  On  the  route  Sullivan 
sent  a  messenger  in  haste  to  Washington  to  say  that  the  storm  had  rained 
many  of  the  muskets.  "Tlien  use  the  bayonet,  for  the  town  must  be 
taken,"  was  the  crisp  reply.  The  snow  deadened  the  tread  of  the  troops 
and  the  rumbling  of  artillery.  Thus  the  surprise  was  complete.  While 
Washington  advanced  on  the  north  of  the  town,  Sullivan  approached  on 
the  west,  and  Stark  was  detached  Xm  press  on  the  south  end  of  the  village. 
Some  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  at  this  latter  point,  seeing  Washington 
coming  down  in  Iront,  as  Stark  thnndcred  in  their  rear,  fled  precipitately 
by  the  bridge  across  the  As.sanjunk,  towaixls  Donop,  at  Bordentown. 
Washington  rode  into  Trenton  beside  the  artillery,  giving  directions  when 
and  how  to  fire,  hut  he  was  presently  flying  from  point  to  point  r^ardless 
of  his  personal  safety,  and  from  the  swiftness  of  the  manceuvres  of  his 
troops  the  Hessians  were  allowed  no  time  to  form,  therefore  their  firing 
was  all  at  random  and  without  effect  In  tliirty-five  minutes  the  action 
was  over.  Ealil,  in  attempting  to  rally  his  {>anic-stricken  guard,  had 
fallen  mortally  wounded,  and  they  immediately  surrendered.  Washington 
took  possession  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners,  six  brass  field-pieces, 
twelve  hundred  small-anns,  standards,  horses,  and  plunder  in  immense 
quantities;  this  last  he  advertised,  and  restored  to  all  such  persons  as 
came  forward  and  proved  their  title  to  tlie  stolen  goods, — an  act  so  humane 
and  just,  and  so  totally  unlike  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  had  been  treated  by  their  so-eallcd  protectors,  that  there  was  an 
immediate  revolution  in  public  sentiment  wliich  was  of  lasting  impor- 
tance.    Had  the  two  divisions  crossed  tbe  I'ivcr  as  Wawiungton  expected,^-->  i 
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nojie  of  tlie  Hessians  could  Iiave  esciiped.  And  in  tliis  brilliunt  adileve- 
ment  thu  Anieiiuans  lost  only  two  jiriviites  killed,  two  frozen  to  dentil, 
and  two  officers  and  four  privates  wounded,  Tlie  whole  sclienie  was  as 
ingenious  as  it  was  executed  with  remarkable  vigor.  To  Howe's  startled 
senses  it  was  as  if  some  energetic  apparition  liad  risen  f'roiu  t!ie  dead. 

The  victory  of  Ti«nton  turned  the  wheel  of  American  destiny  into  a 
new  light.  Washington  connneiided  his  officer.^  ami  men  in  tlic  wannest 
temis,  pronouncing  their  conduct  adndrable  without  a  solitary  exception. 
He  reci'ossed  the  Delaware  into  Peimsylvania  witli  his  prisoners,  as  Tren- 
ton in  itself  was  of  no  account,  and  made  immediate  arrangements  to  fol- 
low up  his  success  and  drive  the  British  back  into  New  York,  liefore 
the  last  day  of  the  year  he  had  a  second  time  crossed  the  Delaware  with 
l)is  forces,  and  all  England  was  pre.'sently  to  lo<)k  with  amazement  ujion 
their  own  retreating  legions,  l^rd  Oennaiu  said,  "  (.>ur  hopes  were 
bhisted  by  that  unhappy  aflair  at  Trenton." 

The  prisoners  taken  at  Fort  Washington  were  crammed  Into  every 
available  building  in  New  York  City  at  this  moment,  —  churches,  sugar- 
houses,  stores,  and  jails.  The  Middle  Dutch  Church  was  stripped  of  its 
pulpit  and  pews,  and  nearly  three  thousand  men,  sick  and  well,  were 
huddled  indiscriminately  within  its  wails. 

On  the  27th  Congress  passed  a  resolution  investing  Washington  with 
such  extraordinary  military  powers,  that  he  waa  said  in  Eurojie  to  have 
been  appointed  "  Dictator  of  America."  These  trusts  were  confided  to 
Jiim  for  six  months,  that  he  might  enlist  and  organize  an  army  which 
would  have  more  solidity  and  permanence  than  the  phantom  he  hatl  hith- 
eito  attempted  to  control.  The  news  reached  him  on  the  29th. 
TJte  action  of  Congress  autlioiizing  the  commissioners  in  France 
to  boiTow  two  millions  sterling  at  six  per  cent  for  t«n  years,  together  with 
an  order  for  the  emission  of  five  million  dollars  in  paper  on  the  faith  oi 
ibe  United  States,  came  to  his  knowledge  also  on  the  same  date. 

Gtnei^giMl  note,  continued  from  p/ige  119. — Children  of  General  James  Clinton  and 
MarI  Db  Witt:  I,  Alexander,  ili«d  unmarried  ;  2,  Cliaries,  married  Elizabeth  Mulliiier  ; 
3,  De  Witt,  mnri'ied  1st  Marin  Franklin,  2[1  Catherine  Jonee;  4,  George,  married  Hannah 
Fmnkliu  ;  6,  Muiy,  married  Ist  Robert  Biirrage  Norton,  2d  Judge  Ambrose  Spencer ;  6, 
Klizalietli,  iiianied  William  Stuart;  7,  Katliarine,  manied  1st  Samuel  Norton,  2d  Judge 
Aml>iiiS[!  Sjieneer.  By  his  seuuiiU  wife,  Mrs.  Maiy  Gray,  General  Clinton  had  four  daughters 
HLid  one  sou,  Janiea  Graham  Clinton,  who  married  Margaret  E.  Conger. 

Charles,  second  son  of  General  James  and  Mary  De  Witt  Clinton,  had  two  daughters  and 
one  son,  Dr.  Alexander  Clinton,  who  manied  Adeline  Arden  Hamilton,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander James  Hamilton,  the  last  Baron  of  Innerwieh,  Scotland,  Children  :  1,  Mary  E,,  niar- 
ricid  John  Rhinelnnde.r  Bleecker ;  %  Adeline  U.,  married  Tliomas  E.  Brown ;  3,  Alexander 
Jnmr'B,  married  1st  Sophie  E,  Vose,  2d  Annie  J.  Nestell ;  i,  Anna  E„  married  Thomas  A.  Wil- 
merdin^ ;  5,  Catherine  ;  6,  Charles  William ;   7,  De  Witt,  nianied  Elizabeth  S.  Burnham. 
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'CHAPTER    XXXIV. 


THE  YBAB   OP   BATTLES. 

CTORV  AT   PRFNRETOS-.  —  STAUTLIN'O   AcllIKVEMBNTi:.  —  Nf.W  jEliSET  BECOS- 
WaSILINOTOK.  — AliMV      AT      MOKKISTOWN,  —  LllKD     StIIILIKO.  —  RAIDS.  — 

F  Dasbubv.  —  Stcirhing  of  Sagg  Harboii.  —  Capturb  of  Genekal  Preb- 
coTT.  —Constitution  of  Mew  YoiiK.  —Augustus  Jay. —  Battle  op  Scotch  Plains. 
—  Fall  OF  Ttcondehoga.  ^Battle  of  0 kibk any.  —  Battle  op  Bennington.  —  Dis- 
cussions IN  Psbliament.  ^I^FAYETfE.  — The  New  Jeksev  Gazbtte.  —  Opening 
of  the  Suhrbmb  Court  of  New  York.  —  Ba'itlb  of  the  Brandywine.  —  Fall  of 
Philadelphia.  —  BATfLBS  of  S abatoo a.  —  Battle  of  Gbrmantown.  —  Burnisg  of 
Kingston,  —  Surkesdek  op  Bubgoyne.  —Valley  Fokge.  -West  Point. 

THE  New  Year  dawned  upon  a  great  chieftain  almost  without  an 
army.  And  yet  many  of  the  disbanding  regiments,  whose  terms  of 
enlistment  expired  with  the  old  year,  were  so  electritied  with  delight  at 
the  victory  of  Trenton,  that  they  agreed  with  one  voice  to  remain  six 
weeks  longer,  without  any  stipulations  of  their  own  in  respect  to  com- 
pensation. The  grave  (juestion  of  how  to  pay  oil'  the  troops  agitated 
Washington  at  this  moment  beyond  all  others  ;  he  had  pledged  his  own 
fortune,  other  officers  had  done  tlie  same,  the  paymaster  was  out  of  funds, 
tlie  public  credit  was  exhausted.  Until  the  bills  ordered  by  Congress 
could  be  executed,  he  was  left  (wnniless  even  of  paper  money.  Robert 
Morris  was  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  head  of  a  committee  from  Congress, 
and  to  him  Washington  wrote,  December  30,  "  Boitow  money  while  it 
cau  be  done.  No  time,  my  dear  sir,  is  to  be  lost."  Very  early  on  New 
Year's  morning,  writes  Baucmft,  Morris  went  from  house  to  house  in  the 
Quaker  City  rousing  people  ironi  their  lieds  to  bontiw  money ;  and  before 
noon  he  sent  Washington  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

While  Washington  was  Imrriedly  reorganizing  his  army  at  Trenton, 
Coruwallis  (who,  about  to  sail  for  Europe  when  the  news  of  Washington's 
master-stroke  at  Trenton  reached  Howe,  had  lieen  sent  back  into  New 
Jei'sey  to  repair  the  mischief  wroiiglit)  was  making  ready  at  Princeton  to^  i 
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le;iil  seven  ttinusaml  vt'teraii  lri>t>iis  upon  tlie  dov'oted  lienies.  Ol'  this 
Wiishiii^'toii  Iiiitl  timely  notice.  Tbe  coM  of  tiic  jiast  week  liail  uluitwl, 
mill  the  loails  were  soft ;  thus  the  innrch  of  the  liritish,  wliieh  com- 
menced on  the  moi'oiii^  of  .lamiary  2,  was  painfully  slow.  And 
thi'y  w'KTii  delayed  at  various  (loints  by  skiriiiislicrs.  Leslie,  with  a  bri- 
jjade,  wiLS  left  iit  Mnidenlieud  as  a  ivserve.  AL  Five  Mile  ]}uii  they  en- 
iM)iinteie<l  the  bnive  Hand  with  Ids  riHenieii,  who  disputed  every  step 
lieiiceforward  until  they  i-eaeheil  Trenton.  At  Shabl  Nikon','  Creek  the 
wiluniu  was  emlniiTassed  for  two  hours  hy  Americans  seci'eted  within  the 
woods  on  the  sides  ii\'  the  road.  When  within  a  mile  of  Tienton,  C.reene 
met  theui  with  two  fichl-pieees  and  six  hundted  or  more  musketeers,  and 
held  them  in  check  for  some  time,  then  withdrew  in  f^ood  Order.  Late  on 
that  wintry  afternoon  Wa.sliini;ti>u,  mounted  upon  a  wlnte  horse,  placed 
himself  in  the  lear,  and  threw  the  lew  tioops  remaininf;  m  the  town  across 
the  bridge  of  the  Assanpink,  beyond  which  the  ni'iin  body  of  his  army 
stood  in  admirable  little  aiTay,  silent  in  then  ranks,  protected  by  Iwit- 
teries.  The  sight  was  imjjosing ;  it  was  nearlj  sundown,  and  fogs  and  ex- 
ceptional darkness  threatened.  Ooinwdllts  encamped  his  tired  troops  on 
the  hill  id)Ove,  confident  in  having  driven  Washington  into  a  situation 
from  which  he  could  not  |)ossibly  escape,  and  with  vigilant  guards  sta- 
tioned along  the  little  stream,  went  to  sleep  in  anticipation  of  a  desperate 
stniggle  on  the  morrow. 

The  American  cauip  firjs  for  more  than  half  a  mile  along  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Assaupiuk,  blazed  ami  flickered,  throwing  a  glare  over  the 
town  ;  and  ever  and  anon  fram  this  wall  of  flame  rose  flashes,  as  fresh 
heaps  of  fuel  were  iwlded,  illuniinating  the  heavens  for  a  great  distance. 
The  British  sentries  watched  hizily,  listening  to  the  perpetual  sound  of 
dicing  near  the  bi-idge,  where  the  Americans  were  apparently  scrambling 
to  throw  uji  intrenchments,  working  the  whole  night  long. 

At  daylight  there  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  !  The  American  army  had 
vanishetl  like  a  dissolving-view !  Cornwallis  eould  scarcely  credit  the 
evidence  of  his  own  eyes  '  Mounted  officers  toi-e  madly  through 
the  streets  Where,  oh,  where  was  the  foe  they  had  come  so  far  to 
fight  ?  A  distant  rumbling  like  that  of  cannon  in  the  direction  of  Prince- 
ton told  of  a  twin  achievement  to  that  of  the  week  before,  which  a  dis- 
tinguished foreign  military  critic  has  pronounced  the  best  planned  and 
executed  military  mauceuvre  of  the  eighteenth  century.  If  possible,  this 
attack  upon  Princeton,  in  its  audacity  and  its  inspiring  results,  excelled 
that  of  Trenton.  Cornwallis  was  appalled  lest  Wiishiugton  should  reach 
and  destroy  the  British  magazines  at  New  Brunswick  !  He  broke  up  his 
camp  and  fortliwith  marehed  rapidly  towaixls  Princeton. 
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Wi3l       tf     k  tl    b>  w  >    I     1  t   f  Ti-eiiton,tlK!(?roaa-ciits 

ai  It!  I  b.    t        lid  ft      I    W     leutly  removed  tlie  big- 

g!io     f  h  y  t    II    i      t         Abo  t        1      1 1  lie  had  forwai-dtd  his 

trp        (ital         tsly  t  ttl  riiicetou.     The  weatliev 

d  g      1 1    ly  to        p  u)ld       111  te  ally  in  moving  his  artil- 

le  y     Th    pa  ty  1  ft  t     1  cc       tl  by        ntaiuiiig  fires  and  noise 

ot  1  bo  pe  I  1  th      p    t        11       I     th  tl     early  dawn  hiistened  after 

tl  y     At  Wit  I   d  tl     outskirts  of  Priuceton, 

ai  d  wl  eel  1  by  b.  k  roid  tow  1  tl  11  ea.  Tln-ee  British  regi- 
111     ts  I    1 1        1  ft  1   re        1  i  -d       for  Treiitoii,  and  two  of 

tl        had  aire   ly   tt  rt  1  b  It         1   in  advance  of  the  tither. 

W  ti        1  tl  lid  ti   t     In  the  first,  near  tlie 

la  I  t  St  >  1  1  tl  1  1  ted  G  ml  Mercer  was  killed.  This 
w  13  f  tl  ts    I        11  tl     1  t     t  h      f  Washington's  churacter 

bl  d  f  tl  H  ro<l  wj  1)  t  th  r  t  1  ss  than  tliiity  yards  from 
th  jrellhrs         1  llltto  cheer  on  his  troops. 

Sc       \y  t       ty  t     1  te   tl     L   t   1  flying  over  the  fences  and 

field  Ij    laslf     th  f  1        Washington  took  Ilitch- 

co  k  by  tl     h     d       II     kit  th    p  e  of  the  soldiei'S  for  liis 

gall     t  y         111  ly        pi         t  1  H  ud  for  efficient  services. 

Meanwhile  Stark,  lieed,  and  Stirling  drove  the  other  resisting  regiments 
iiiUi  the  college  buildings ;  from  which,  to  escape  certain  capture,  the 
majority  fled  tlirongli  the  fields  into  a  back  road  in  the  direction  of  New 
Brunswick.  Nciirly  three  hundred  sun-endered,  including  fourteen  offi- 
cera;  the  British  loss  in  killed  was  between  two  and  three  hundred.  The 
American  loss  in  immbci'S  was  small. 

Wasliiiigttjii  woidil  have  proceeded  instantly  to  New  Brunswick  but  for 
the  fiitigue  of  his  men,  who  had  beeu  in  constant  service  two  days  and 
one  night,  without  shelter  and  almost  without  refreshment  After  breaking 
up  the  bridge  at  Kingston  over  the  Millstone  Kiver,  he  marched  towanl 
the  high  mountain  ridge,  and  halted  fur  the  night  at  Somerset 
Cotirt-house.  He  reached  Morriatown  ou  the  5th,  and  tliere, 
amcjug  the  baiTiers  of  iiiitui-e,  established  winter-quarters.  But  he  did 
ncjt  sit  down  idle.  He  sent  out  detachments  to  assail  and  harass  Corn- 
wallis,  and  with  such  address  were  these  expeditions  conducted  that  the 
British  commander  was  actually  compelletl  to  evacuate  all  Ids  posts  west- 
ward of  New  Brunswick,  and  concentrate  his  forces  for  the  safety  of  hia 
stores  at  tliat  place.  George  Clinton,  with  troops  from  Peekskill,  looked 
down  upon  Hackensack  on  the  day  that  the  army  reached  Morristowii, 
and  the  British  force  fled  from  that  point 

Taking  advatiLitje  of  the  consternation  of  the  enemy.  Maxwell,  with  a^ 
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company  of  militia,  suddenly  descended  from  the  Short  Hills  and  drove 
tlie  livitiali  out  of  Newark,  had  a  skirmish  with  them  at  Springfield,  com- 
pelled tliem  to  leave  Elizabeth,  and  fought  them  at  IJ;iliway  for  two 
houre.  On  the  9th  the  IJritish  were  fairly  cooped  up  in  New  IJruuswick 
and  Amboy  ;  and  there  they  remained  the  rest  of  the  winter,  suliject  to 
constant  alarms  for  their  own  safety.  Not  a  stick  of  wood,  a  kernel  of 
corn,  or  a  spear  of  gi'ass,  could  they  procure  witiiout  lighting  ibr  it,  unless 
sent  over  fi-om  New  York. 

The  glory  of  these  startling  achievements  was  rendered  doubly  con- 
spicuous by  their  immediate  effects.  The  army  which  was  supposed  to 
he  on  the  verge  of  auniliilation  hiid  in  three  weeks  dislodged  the  flower 
of  the  British  soldiery  from  every  position  it  had  taken,  save  two,  in  the 
whole  province  of  New  Jersey.  The  reaction  of  public  sentiment  was 
marvelous.  Despondency  was  dispelled  as  by  a  charm.  Washington's 
sagacity,  intrepidity,  and  generalship  were  applauded  both  by  friend  and 
foe.  The  greatest  personages  of  Europe  lavished  upon  him  praise  and 
congratulation.  He  was  compai'ed  to  the  renowned  commanders  of  an- 
tiquity. Van  Bulow  writes,  "  The  two  events  of  Trenton  and  Princeton 
are  sufficient  to  elevate  a  general  to  the  temple  of  immortality."  Botta, 
the  Italian  historian,  says,  "  Achievements  so  astonishing  gained  for  the 
American  commander  a  very  great  reputation,  and  were  regarded  with 
wonder  by  all  nations,  aa  well  as  by  the  Americans."  Horace  Walpole, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  said,  "  I  look  upon  a  great  part  of  Amer- 
ica as  lost  to  this  country." 

When  the  i)eople  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains  iov 
safety  u|ton  the  advent  of  the  annies  in  December,  ventured  to  return  in 
January,  they  found  their  houses  plundered,  fences  u.sed  for  fire-wood, 
and  ganlens  and  grounds  in  open  common.  Those  who  had  re.mained  in 
their  dwellings  learned  to  their  sorrow  (as  did  the  inhabitants  of  Long 
Island  and  Westchester)  that  neither  neutrality  nor  loyalty  protected 
them  from  barliarous  and  indiscriminate  pillage.  Chnrches  were  dese- 
crated, libraries  destroyed,  and  tlie  furniture,  clothing,  and  eatables  of 
private  families  taken  whenever  wn.nt  or  inclination  dictated,  expostu- 
lation only  resulting  in  wanton  mischief —  such  a.s  the  breaking  of  glass 
or  the  ripping  open  of  beds  by  which  feathers  were  scattered  to  the 
four  winds.  Infancy,  old  age,  and  womanhood  were  brutally  outraged. 
The  Hessians  bore  the  blame  chietly,  but  the  English  soldiery  were 
scarcely  less  to  l^e  dreaded.  The  country  rose  against  the  invaders. 
Eveiy  foraging  party  sent  out  from  New  Brunswick  was  driven  back 
with  loss  by  such  gallant  leaders  as  Spencer,  Maxwell,  and  Littell.  Hun- 
lireds  of  skirmishes  occurred  before  spring ;  in^lividually  unimportant  per- 
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haps,  and  yet  brilliant  in  their  relations  to  the  events  which  hail  jjoiie 
hefore  and  were  to  fallow  in  immediate  succession. 

Lord  Stirling  wrote  to  Uoveruor  Livingston,  "  Now  is  the  time  to  exeit 
every  nerve,"  New  Jersey  in  her  great  peril  had  no  more  efticieut,  faith- 
ful, and  fearless  champions  than  these  two  oHicei's,  Botli  were  New- 
Yorkers  by  birth,  education,  and  family  interests.  Stirling's  wife  was 
Livingston's  sister,  Stirling  himself  was  the  son  of  New  York's  fiimous 
lawyer,  James  Alexander,  and  a  de.scendant  of  the  Ue  I'eystei'S  through 
his  mother.  Laily  Maiy,  the  elder 
of  his  two  daughters,  was  married 
to  Robert  Watts,  sou  of  Couuselor 
Jolin  Watts,  and  i-osiding  in  New 
York  at  the  pi-esent  crisis,  —  her 
husband,  however,  taking  no  part 
on  either  side  in  the  conflict.  Stir- 
ling's country-seat  wiis  at  Baskin- 
ridge,  a  few  miles  from  Morris- 
town,  the  house  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  State,  fronting  a  spacious 
lawn,  with  gardens,  fields,  and  a 
fine  deer-park  stretching  off  to  the 
right  and  left.  The  stables  and 
coach-houses  were  perhaps  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  es- 
Lord  Stirling.  ^l^.^  ornamented  with  cupolas  and 

gilded  weather-vanes,  and  encircling  a  large  paved  court  in  the  I'ear. 
They  sheltered  the  handsomest  horses  and  the  most  stylish  equipage  at 
that  time  in  the  State.'  Quiet  homes  in  this  mountainous  region  had 
been  secured  by  many  New  York  families.  John  Morton,  styled  the 
"llebel  banker"  by  the  British,  lived  near  Loitl  Stirling,  an<l  with  this 
gentleman  Geneiul  Lee  Wiis  to  have  breakfasted  the  very  morning  of 
his  capture.     Moiton's  daughter,  Eliza  Susan,  then  quite  young,  aftei'- 


'  Loi'd  Stirling  was  iti  srrioiis  financial  pmbniraasment,  consequent  in  part  fiimi  tlie  eostli- 
ne.ss  of  liis  ii'siilenqp  in  EiigUnil  S0Tn«  y«iia  tiefoi-e,  oiih  of  the  incidents  of  wliirh  wok  liis 
nuKLiccessful  claim  to  tlie  title  ajid  (^Intea  of  tlie  Earl  of  Stirling.  Just  (irior  to  tlii"  Revo- 
lution, he  obtained  Legislative  permission  to  si'll  his  property  by  lottery,  but  the  tickets  had 
uot  yot  found  bnyere  when  tim  confusion  of  affiiii-s  slopiied  proceedings.  His  lands  known 
as  the  (Jheesecoeka,  Riehbills,  Provoost,  Har^leubui^li,  anil  Minisink  Patents,  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Ortingo,  Ulster,  Albany,  and  Westchester,  nitli  other  real  estate,  were  inortg'Jgp<l  to 
Mrs.  Anna  Wnddell,  one  of  the  wealthiest  eitizons  of  New  York  City,  of  whom  h"  bad  bor- 
rowed Inrae  sums  of  innney,  —  whiidi  lauils  subs«|U«iitly  (ell  by  foreclosurs  to  the  dauglitiM-s 
of  Ml-k.  Wuiidell,  wlio  innrrifHl  into  tbe  families  of  tli^  Taylors  and  Wiiithrops.     Mrs.  Anna 
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waixis  married  the  distingmslied  scholar  ami  'itUtsmiii  losiaU  Qiiiii  \ 
Mrs.  Governor  Livingston  and  her  dauglitei  were  llie  {{iiests  ol  ]jiiij 
Stirling  the  entire  winter,  hastily  abandoning  Libuty  Hall  when  tlie 
enemy  approached  I'^ilizabelh. 

The  governor  was  iijion  his  hoise  daily,  reginlless  oi  cold  fatigue  lu 
clement  weather,  or  personal  danger.  Reconvened  tlit.l.*„islatuie  and  ht 
confen-ed  with  Wtushington,  attending  to  innunieiible  (,onfliotiug  iliitie'! 
at  various  points  between  Trenton  and  Mon-istow  n  Washington  laMitil 
mandates  which  Livingston  enipliasized  relative  to  the  siippresoion  of  hw 
less  nipine  among  the  American  soldiers.  The  oflei  of  fnll  jxinlon  to  all 
iuhabitints  of  New  Jersey  who  would  surrender  tlien  protection  pajters  to 
the  ntwii-est  oHicer  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  United  States  rLSulted  in 
a  considerLible  acces.siou  to  tlie  patriot  ranks.  But  thei-e  weic  Qu  ikera  in 
Westeni  New  Jersey  who  fondly  die nshed  tlie  n  ni  le'jistanee  dottiim 
to  the  infinite  embarrassment  of  the  framers  oi  tbe  new  nulitia  laws  ol 
the  State.  Sharp  lines  wei*  drawn  between  fi tends  and  toes  dnidm^ 
families  and  scattering  households,  but  the  public  safety  demanded  iigor 
ous  measures.  Every  man  who  was  uuvvdliiip  to  tile  the  oith  was 
obliged  to  retire  within  the  British  limits.  Upon  the  recommendatum  of 
Livingston,  the  Legislatnm  finally,  on  the  5th  ot  June  pissed  a  bdl  con 
fiscating  the  pei'sonal  estates  of  all  such  as  still  idlieied  to  the  Biitish 
interest.  This  provoked  the  bitterest  hostility  on  tlie  pait  of  tlie  lefu^ees 
notwithstanding  the  act  provided  a  period  of  giue  m  which  without  loss 
of  property  they  might  renew  their  allegiance     Hencefoiwird  to  the  end 

WaiiJell  was  the  widow  of  John  Waddell,  the  graJidsoii  of  f  aptain  Tolin  ttnclJell  who  f  r 

gifat  naval  victories  gained  hj  him,  whs  specially  endowed  ty  Chailea 

Teniemhranca  of  his  gtoiialia  achievements,  ta  him  and  his  htira  lu^le  f>r 

ever,"  with  n  coat  of  arras  — ten  lii'e-balls,  etc.,  and  r  eresi  of  a  demi  Iinn 

rainjiaiit,  out  of  the  Imttlements  of  a  castle,  healing  a  iBnner  il  St  George 

John  Wadddll  canie  fivin  Dover,  England,  and  was  inanied  in  1736  to  tlie 

lady  above  mentioned,  the  ceremony  taking  place  in  tlie  old  GovBtnnient 

Hoase,     The  wedding  ohajrs  used  on  this  oecasion  are  still  jn'eservod  in 

the  family.     (See  page  191.)     He  was  one  of  the  iitst  Hubsuribera  to  the 

Mew  York  Soniety  Library.     After  liis  death,  Mrs.  Waddell  became  o 

of  the  trustees,  the  oidy  lady  whose  name  appears  in  the  Itoyal  charter  of 

that  institution.     Their  eldi.'st  sou,  William  Waddell,  was  an  ahleiinan 

dniing  tbe  Revolution,  and  a  man  of  civil  and  social  distinction.    Henry. 

eldest  son  of  William  Waddell,  married  Klizfl,  tlie  dai^liter  of  Lloyd  Dau- 

beny  (entitleil  to  the  Peemge  of  Lord  Daubeny)  and  Mary  Coventry,  a 

desnendant  of  the  Earls  of  Coventry.     Tbe  eldest  son  of  Henry  and  Eliza 

Daubeny  Waddell,  Coventry  Waihlall,  who  was  United  Slates  Marshal 

under  President  Jackson,  iiniincial  agent  of  the  Stale  Department  under      "■" 

Secretaries  Eilwnnl   Livingston  and  John  Forsyth,  and  subsequeutty  Official  o 

Assignee  in  Bankni])tcy  for  New  York  City,  is  now  the  only  living  representalivi 

three  I'amilieB  of  Dautieny,  Coventry,  and  Waddell  in  this  eoniitry. 
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of  the  war  these  men  were  i  w  in  rp  tii  I>e  fcircd  thin  the  British  or  Hes- 
sian soldiei«,  as  they  wen,  c  iiitmtly  httui^  out  expelitions  into  their 
old  ueighborhooda  for  nvcn^tfui  uiuulLr  ml  ilumlu  Their  inroads 
were  similiiv  to  the  Imr  Iti  fori^  s  in  Sujtlan  1  They  made  snndry  at- 
tempts t«  bum  "Liberty  Hill  inl  thrt it<,nt,  1  the  governor's  life  with 
fierce  intent.  Hia  family  removed  in  thi,  ciily  sprm^,  iioui  Lord  Stirling's 
home  at  Baskim'idge  to  Percepany  On  the  nip,ht  jf  July  27,  while  the 
governor  was  paying  a  flyin^^  visit  to  them  the  house  was  sumiunded  by 
a  band  of  refugees;  but  knowing  tint  ,entlenien  p, nests  were  within 
from  whom  they  might  not  be  able  to  distin^ui'jh  then  victim,  they  laid 
down  in  tlie  grass  waiting  for  diyli^lit  and  o\crslept  themselves.  When 
roiused  by  the  sunsliiiic  Governor  Livnystoii  was  galloping  over  the 
roads,  miles  away,  to  meet  some  inipoitant  appointment,  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  what  he  had  escaped. 

The  right  wing  of  Washington's  army  was  at  Princeton  under  Putnam, 
who  had  hardly  as  many  men  as  miles  of  frontier  to  guai-d ;  the  left 
wing  was  under  Heath  in  the  Highlands,  and  cantonments  were  estab- 
lishetl  at  various  points  along  this  extended  line.  Wooster,  Scott,  Lin- 
coln, Parsons,  McDougall,  and  Benedict  Arnold  were  all  in  the  Hudson 
River  division,  and  were  stationed  at  various  times  as  far  south  as  North 
Caatle,  New  Koclielle,  Dobb's  Ferry,  and  even  Kingsbridge,  but  nothing 
of  importance  tmnspired.  Parties  of  the  enemy  prowled  through  the 
neighlMjrhood  of  New  York  City  for  cattle,  horses,  hay,  and  grain,  when- 
ever it  was  nracti cable.  In  March,  Colonel  Bird,  with  a.  detachment 
of  five  hundred  troops  under  a  convoy  of  one  frigate  and  some 
smaller  vessels,  suddenly  appeared  at  reekskill,  where  the  magazines  and 
stores  of  Heath  were  ojllected,  and,  driving  McJ)ougiill  with  his  small 
force  from  the  tiiwn,  ciiptured  a  considerable  amount  of  booty.  Colonel 
Willett  witli  sixty  men  dashed  upon  them  before  tliey  had  finished  their 
business,  witli  such  vigor  that  iliey  Hcil  precipitately  to  their  vessels. 
Heath  wiis  at  the  time  in  Massachusetts,  liaving  been  appointed  on  the 
I4th  to  the  command  of  the  Eastern  deiiartmeut 

April  was  notitble  for  the  British  mid  iifran  Diuibury,  Connecticut, 
where  the  Americans  had  stored  supplies  and  munitions  of  war.  Tiyon 
commanded  the  cxpedititjii,  and  was  accompanied  by  Sir  William  Erskine 
and  General  AgneW,  with  two  thousand  men.  They  landed  at  Compo 
beach,  just  east  of  Norwalk,  from  tweuty-five  ves.sels,  and  marched 
A  no.  ^^^^^'J'"''^'^  miles  inland,  reaching  Danbury  Saturday  aftenioou, 
April  26.  The  guard  was  too  small  for  effective  resistance,  and 
withdrew.  The  inhabitants  fled  for  safety  into  the  country  to  the  north 
and  east.     Sergeant  Nathaniel  Hoyt,  of  Washiogton's  Continental  Artil- 
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loiy,'  clmnced  to  be  liome  on  a  furloiigli,  am!  Iiastily  i-emoved  his  wife  and 
young  cliildi-en  to  New  Milfortl  niwii  ait  ox-cart,  jiassing  out  of  the 
town  juat  as  tbe  red-coated  legions  came  in.  His  cousiu,  Couil'ort  Hoyt, 
was  less  ibrtunate  in  escaping,  his  handsome  horses  being  discovered  by 
the  invaders  and  takeu  from  his  wagon  on  the  rosul.  Tlie  fiiniilies,  sud- 
denly abaudoning  tlieir  homes,  took  such  valiuibles  as  they  coiiM  carry,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  their  household  goods  were  left  to  tlie  mei'cy  of  tlie 
foe.  The  church  was  jmcked  to  tlie  galleries  with  provisions  in  ban'els, 
and  seversd  hai'ns  and  other  depositories  were  full  to  the  roof ;  these  wei^ 
rolled  into  the  sti'eet  iti  a  pile,  and  the  torch  applied.  Eighteen  hundre<l 
ImrreU  of  pork  and  beef,  seven  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  two  thousand 
bushels  of  wlieat,  con'espoudiug  quantities  of  lye,  oats,  corn,  and  hay, 
and  a  large  invoice  of  tents,  were  consumed,  the  smoke  filling  the  air  with 
a  suffocating  odor,  and  the  melted  pork  ruiming  in  sti-eams  tln-ough  the 
streets.  Kum  was  found  and  drank  by  tlie  liritish  soldiers,  and  the 
night  was  made  hideous  with  their  revelry.  The  country  was  aroused 
far  and  near.  Wooster  and  Ai'uuld  were  both  in  New  Haven  on  fur- 
loughs, but  were  quickly  speeding  by  a  forced  inarch  to  the  rescue,  and 
Sillinian  was  oii  the  wing.  Late  in  the  evening  a  flying  messenger  lor  aid 
reached   Colonel  Ludington    in  Carmel,  New  York,  whose  men  were  at 

'  Sergeant  Natlitniel  Hoyt,  born  1750,  was  one  oX  tha  rear-guard  in  the  retreat  from  Long 
Islainl,  aiid  also  from  New  York  City  (see  pnge  ]37).  He  served  in  the  Continental  Army 
during  nearly  the  wliole  pt'riod  of  the  coiillict.  His  home  was  in  Daubury.  He  wos  do- 
seendcd  in  the  direct  line  fiYim  Simon  Hoyt,  who  carne  toSalem,  Massai:husett9,  in  1S28,  with 
Governor  Endicott,  and  who  was  oneof  the  foiindera  of  eeveu  ditTeront  towns.  He  was  of  the 
party  who  traveleii  on  foot  Ttoih  Sidem  tlirough  the  wooils  to  explore  anil  settle  C'harlestown. 
In  1636  he  wan  among  the  founders  of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  u  deacon  in  Itvv.  Thomas 
Hooker's  churuh.  He  hought  an  extensive  territory  of  land  in  Fiurlield  County,  and  wit]i 
Iiix  sons  aidi'd  in  the  settlement  of  Faii'fietd,  Nonvalk,  Stamford,  and  Danburj',  and  also 
Deerfleld,  MaasiuhUE<ntts.  Hts  *^|dest  son,  Walter  Hoyt  (bom  ISIS),  was  the  fifth  of  the 
ten  jiroiu'ietors  named  in  the  iustrument  when  Nonralk  was  iiieoiTorated  in  16S3,  they  hav- 
ing owne<l  the  land  for  twenty  yeai's.  Wnlter's  son,  John  Hoyt  (born  18*4),  was  one  of 
the  eight  original  [iroprietora  of  Danbuiy  in  16S5.  John's  son  Benjamin  liad  a  son  Nathun- 
itil,  who  was  the  fatlier  of  Sei'geant  Nathaniel  Hoyt,  wbose  son  Nathaniel  was  a  iiieideiit  of 
Wisstern  New  York,  an  honored  and  useful  citizen,  within  the  memory  of  the  present  gfuers' 
tioii.  Tlie  Hayts  have  ititerniamed  with  tlie  Benedicts,  Trowbriilges,  Fields,  Nashes,  Louk- 
wooda.  Welds,  and  other  eminent  families,  aiid  have  held  many  offices  of  trast  civil  and 
militaiy.  Among  tlie  disthigiiislied  descemlants,  through  their  mother,  Maiy  Moyt,  are 
.Tohii  Sherman,  present  Seoretaiy  oC  the  Treasury,  and  General  William  Tecumseh  Sbernian. 
The  Decrliold  luuneh  of  the  Hoyts  descendeil  from  Nicholas,  the  second  son  of  Simoa  Hoyt 
f  W'nds  r  Several  "  nerations  of  tli  family  live  1  in  the  fiinous  old  Indian  House  in  that 
tw        G      nlEpiliasHvtht  1      tj  writer  (bom  1766),  was  one  of 

1        broth  rs,[lfwlniw  It^ffi  Im  mbers  of  the  legislature.    Their 

tp  n  I  I    t      H  t  h  otk,  and  was  tl  tl         f  P  esideut  Edward  Hilehoock  ol 
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Majo   G    e  nl  Da   ■!   Woiwter,   born  in  Stratford,  Coniieciticut,   Mareh  3,  1710,  had 
1  ei     a    alual  I      fli  the  French  War  ;  but  fuv  twidve  yenrs  pvior  to  the  Kevolutioii  whs 

II  a  nf  tl  I  0 1  of  Ne«'  Haven,  and  snrTOiinded  with  all  the  eomforts  and  elegances  of 
H  Mth  H  le  WBB  (he  dauglitei-  of  President  Claii]>  of  Yule  College.  Hia  mniiBion  in 
1S  ooste  S  teet  tl  solated  among  eountiy  scenes,  liad  an  unolistractBd  view  of  the  bean- 
I  f  1  bay  of  N  w  Have  and  was  the  resort  of  the  learning  and  polish  of  the  time ;  his  style 
of  living,  his  boimlifnl  tftUe,  his  ti-oiipe  of  black  <lonieatic!s,  h'm  horses  and  liiH  phaeton,  were 
all  in  the  higliest  elegance  of  the  olden  iierioil.  He  was  oHered  a  higb  eommission  in  the 
IliitiKh  anny,  which  lie  spurned,  and  enrolled  himself  npon  the  side  of  Ameiica  with  the  first 
knell  of  hostilities,  draiviiig  from  his  own  anipie  fortune  to  e<iuip  and  imy  his  olficei's  and 
men.     His  death  was  dee]>ly  lamented. 

^  Samuel  Holden  Parsons  was  a  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  most  Bchcilaily  writei's  of  the 
llevoliition.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons,  pa.stor  of  the  chiii-eh  in  Lyme. 
Conneeticut  —  afterwards  at  New linry port,  Masssehuiwtts  —  n  proligi  of  liev.  Jonathan 
Mmai-ds,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Whitfield.  The  mother  of  Samuel  Holden  Parsons  ivas 
I'lielie  Griswold,  the  sister  of  Governor  Matthew  Griswold,  and  his  wife  was  a  Miss  Mather, 
of  Lyme,  descended  from  the  distiugnished  Boston  Mathers.  Ezra  I*e,  who  experimented 
with  ISuahnell's  machine  for  submarine  navigation  <sce  pages  9S,  99).  married  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
(ienernl  Parsons.  Inheriting  brilliant  qualities  from  both  father  and  mother,  carefully 
edueateil,  and  tinned  in  l^pil  lore  by  his  ncconiplisbed  uncle,  Governor  Matthew  Giiswohl, 
General  Palimns  wa»  well  fitted  for  imWio  life.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ir 
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necticut,  sent  Colonel  Meigs  to  destroy  the  luilitjiry  stoivs  iiiid  provisions 
which  the  enemy  had  collected  at  S^  Harbor.  He  sailed  from  New 
Haven  May  21,  with  two  hundred  and  thiity-four  men  in  thii-teen  whale- 
boats,  but  the  sea  being  rough  anchored  in  CiTiillunl  harbor  until  the  23d ; 
in  the  aiteiiijon  they  crossed  the  sound  undisciivered  i>y  the 
British  ciuispts  with  which  it  was  alive,  and  at  midnight  hinded, 
oonceiled  then  boats  in  the  woods,  and  marched  four  milc«.  it  was  two 
o'clock  m  thu  moiinng  when  they  reached  and  stormed  Sag  Hiirbor,  de- 
stroying twtKe  vessels —  brigs,  schooners,  and  sloops,  one  of  which  was 
armeil  with  twelve  guns  —  one  hundred  tons  of  presseti  liny,  twelve  hogs- 
heads of  rum,  grain,  merehandise,  and  other  stores  in  ininiense  quantities, 
and  captured  the  whole  guard  of  ninety  men,  carrying  them  acros.s  the 
sound  to  Connecticut.  All  this  was  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a 
man ;  and  about  noon  on  the  24th  the  victorious  party  arrived  in  Guil- 
ford, having  been  absent  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  Meigs  ^  was 
warmly  complimented  for  his  gallantry  by  Washington ;  and  was  voted 
{August  3)  thanks  and  a  sword  by  Congress. 

Meanwhile  the  Convention  of  New  York,  long  since  elected  for  the 
express  purpose  of  establishing  a  state  government,  had  been  tossed  from 
place  to  place  —  meeting  at  Whit«  Plains,  Harlem,  Kingsbridge,  Philipse 
Manor,  Fishkiil,  and  now  at  Kingston  —  its  members  performing  every 
class  of  public  duty.  A  committee  was  appointed  August  1  (1776)  to 
prepare  an<i  report  a  constitution,  consisting  of  John  Sloss  Hobart,  William 
Duev,  General  John  Morin  Scott,  Colonel  John  Broome,  Charles  I)e 
Witt,  William  Smith,  Henry  Wisnev,  Samuel  Townsend,-  Robert  Yates, 
Abraham  Yates,  Robert  E.  Livingston,  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  John  Jay, 
who  was  made  the  chairman.  Such,  however,  was  the  critical  ui^ency 
for  eneigetic  action  in  other  directions,  that  no  time  was  found  for  the 
completion  of  the  task  until  the  beginning  of  1777.  The  shaping  of  the 
instrument  fell  chiefly  to  Jay,  Livingston,  and  Morris.  They  were  young 
men  —  Jay  thirty -two,  Livingston  thirty,  and  Morris  only  twenty-Hve  ■ — 
each  possessing  the  best  education  of  the  time,  telonging  to  the  wealth- 
iest families  in  the  State,  and  by  birth  and  opportunity  certain  of  Royal 

twentV'two  j'pftrs  of  tige,  settled  in  Lymp,  and  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut 
ill  1762,  mill  successively  for  eighteen  sessions.  After  [icacc  was  restored  lie  was  ajipoiiited 
by  Wasllington  first  judge  ot  the  North nest«rn  Territory. 

'  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  was  born  in  Middletown,  Conneetient,  in  1740;  he  belonged  to 
one  ot  the  hest  families  in  New  England,  and  was  an  officernf  great  ability.  In  1788  he  was 
nnf  of  the  Urst  settlers  of  Marietta,  Oliio.  His  son,  Ketam  Jonathan  Meigs,  the  distinguished 
jmist  and  statesman,  was  born  in  Middli^town  in  176.^.  He  also  settled  in  Mni-ietta,  was 
* 'hiflf  Justice  of  the  Ohio  Superior  Court  in  tlie  early  jiart  of  the  iiresent  century,  Uniteii 
States  Senator  from  180S  to  1810,  and  four  yeare  governor  of  Ohio. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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favor  should  they  choose  otiierwise  than  peril  their  lives  for  civil  lilterty 
and  self-government.  We  shall  see  how  they  cliosc  the  latter.  On  tlie 
12th  of  March  the  draft  in  the  I land  writing  of  Jay  was  first  vejid  to  tlie 
Convention  by  James  IJuane  It  was  discu&sed  by  sections,  ami 
in  ill  Its  bt  inn^s  until  Ajiil  20  when  it  was  ailopted  ahnost 
in  Its  oiigmal  form  It  reciti-s  in  lull  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  the  nntnunons  resolution  of  the  Cnivention  (')th  July)  in 
stiuctiii^  the  Ivcw  \oik  dtltgates  it  PhiUl(,l|hii  tj  give  it  tlieir support, 
and  pr  Mhii^;  for  tlie  natui  ili/ation  )f  fucij^nu's  lor  tiial  by  jury,  lor 
a  militia  suviue  with  ie(Xip,nition  of  the  Quikers  for  Hie  piotection  of 
Indians  witbin  the  State  limits  and  foi  absolute  leligious  liberty  it  \~> 
ecpiiil  m  the  aco|ie  of  its  provisions  aul  m  dignity  ol  evpiession  to 
iny  ainidar  instrument  ever  preparecl  by  the  Itaii  I  ol  nuui  We  may 
well  pause  with  wonder  at  the  \  1^,01  ous  ease  with  whith  these  govern- 
ment makers  wieMcd  the  pubiii.  afl  tirs  ot  Nt,w  Yoik  at  tlie  very  moment 
whtii  neaily  tvery  cmnty  within  bei  holders  wa^  invaded  by  the  enemy, 
hu  chief  (.itycajtue  her  vessels  burned  and  hei  store-houbCS  empty, 
anl  hostile  foiees  ^ttlieriiig  stienpfth  at  tlie  North  foi  a  descent  with  fiie 
and  ow Old  upon  the  smilm^,  valleys  of  the  Hudson  The  Empire  State 
was  the  last  of  the  thiiteen  cjlomes  to  fiame  an  individual  government, 
hut  when  accomplished  in  the  face  of  greatei  dangers  than  overwhelmed 
any  ofhei  it  eveelled  them  all  m  the  hi^encas  of  its  humane  liberality, 
llie  Constitution  was  published  on  Tuesday  Apiil  22,  the  church-hell 

.       calling  the  people  of  Kingston  together  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
nioruinj,'.     Vice-I'resident  Van  Cortlandt,  with  the  nienil)er3  of  the 
Convention,  appeared  in  front  of  the   court-house,  and  the   secretary, 
1  olie  t  Benso  u  t  1     [lO        1  ar  el  rea  i  tl  e        n    1. 1  loe    nent  to 

tl  e   asse    blc  1      ult  t  de       Tl  ee  thousa  d   coi  les    ve «     m    e  1    t  ly 
p     ted  for  1  st  I  ut  on  1  y  J  I  n  Holt  at  F  shk  11 

Tl  e  con      ttee  appi     tel  to    e[     t  a  i  la     f     or  a        j,  the  „  ve 
n  e  t  we  e  J  I     Jay  Pol  ert  P  L  v       ton  &     vnerMr       Ce  eral 
Jol     Mo       beott  Alrahan  \ates  and  Jol      "M    s  H  la  t     Lefore    ts 

Ijo      me  t  tl  s   e    a  kable  <"       e  t    n  e    jowerel  fifteen    f    ts  nu 
be    to  gO  ern  the  State  u  1 1  an  el  ct  on  coul  1  be  1  ell  tor  ^ove      r 
1     te  a  t    ove  no    le     1  tu  e  ete      It     as  c  lie  1  tl  e  C  un   1  of  Saf  fy 

1  V  el  lei  n  ab  olute  so  ere^  ty  Tie  j  1  c  al  (u  v  was  vestel  ly 
tl  e  C  nst  tut  o        a  chancello        1  j    Iges  of  tl  e  Suj  en  e  Co  rt    local 

nty  0  rts  and  a  prof  ate  j  1  ary  were  const  t  t*>d  vh  le  a  fin  1 
ppellate  c  t  b(  tl  in  law  a  d  ecL  ty  as  to  be  f  rn  ed  1  y  the  senate 
tl      1   n  ello    a   I  tl    J    t„es  of  tl  e  S  1  e    e  C  u  t     F     tl  e  1    te 

c  t         f  tl     I         r  Ik  -t  I    L  to  le  t  1  cha  c  11      Jol 
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Jiiy  chid"  justice.  Robert  Yates^  and  Joliii  Sloss  HolKirt^  j"dj,t.'8  of  lliu 
Su|>i'<jiiie  Court,  iuiil  Egbert  Itensou^  attnrney-guiifnil.  E<icli  county 
Wiis  iimvided  witli  judicial  officers,  tbat  tliu  eoiiits  so  long  closed 
jui'dit  be  reopened.  T!ie  fii'st  judge  for  the  ctniiity  of  Alliany 
v/iui  Volkert  I'etev  Douw,  aud  the  other  juilges  were  Jiicob  C  T(;n  Eyck, 
Abraliaiu  Ten  Bixteck,  Heniy  Bleecker,  Walter  Livinystoii,  atwi  John  A, 
Ten  Eyck.  For  Dutchess  County,  Ephi'aini  Paine,  Zeiihauiali  I'latt,  antl 
Aiitliony  Hoffmau  were  elected;  for  Ulster  County,  Levi  I'nwlinj,' and 
Diixik  Wyncoop, 

The  day  following  was  Sunday.  But  there  was  no  rest  for  the  weary 
legislator's.  Three  commissioners  were  appointed,  John  Jay,  Colonel 
Henry  Ludington,  and  Colonel  Thomas,  to  quell  and  suUKie  insuiTCctions 
aud  disaffection  in  the  counties  of  Dutchess  aud  Westchester,  and  directed 
to  co-opemte  with  Itobert  K.  Liviugston,  Zephaniah  I'latt,  and  Miitthew 
Cautine  (the  committee  for  a  like  pur[)ose  in  the  manor  of  Livingston), 
and  to  call  aid  from  the  militia  of  George  Clinton  and  McDongall 
whenever  needful.  The  commissioners  were  also  commanded  to  use 
every  means  in  their  power  (torture  excepted)  to  compel  the  discovery 
of  sjiies  or  other  emissaries  of  the  enemy. 

John  Jay  declined  the  nomination  ^or  governor  *  Tlie  office  was  he- 
stowed  upon  George  Clinton,  who  was  elected  in  Jiine  and  inaiignrated 
July  30.  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  as  president  of  the  Conncil  of  Safety 
and  of  the  new  senate,  became  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State. 

Before  the  end  of  May  Washington  had  fonned  his  plans  for  the  dis- 
jOTsal  of  his  army  in  such  a  manner  that  the  widely  separated  parts 
might  recipi-ocally  aid  each  other.  It  was  supposed  that  Burgoyne,  who 
was  now  in  command  of  the  British  forces  at  the  North,  would  endeavor 
to  take  Ticonilei-oga  and  penetrate  the  Hudson,  and  that  Howe  would 
either  attack  the  Highlands  or  I'hiladelphia.  As  a  convenient  iroint  from 
which  t*!  move  iia  soon  as  the  enemy's  intentions  were  fui-ther  develojffid, 

1  lioWrt  YaUs  KM  liorn  in  SchoiiL^taUy.  New  Yoik,  Jan.  27,  1738.  Ei^ceivwl  a  tla»si(!al 
piiuoation  ill  New  Yoi'k  City,  beeiinie  a  lawyer,  and  was  admittol  to  tha  Imr  iti  Allrany  in 
1760.  He  was  b  jurist  and  statesman  of  .listiui-tioii ;  was  chinf  juatii*  gf  tho  State  fiimi 
17S0  to  1798. 

*  .lolin  Slosa  Hobnrt  was  bom  iii  Fairfield.  Connect  c  t.  n  1738  1  as  tlie  son  of  Uie 
eminent  Fdifield  eleigyniaii.  Rev.  Noah  Hobart,  and  iial  been  anP  Ilj  ednented  in  every 
phase  of  aneieut  and  modem  lore.  After  the  war  he  was  one  of  the  11  ive  judges  of  tlw 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Yoi'k  ;  aud  htw  also  iriiited  Stnte   Se    to    from  New  YoA. 

a  Ejfhert  Benson,  who  subscqnenay  hehl  a  higli  rank  i  j  s|  u  lence  and  in  letters,  was 
tliwi  thirty  years  of  Kge.  He  was  l»iiii  in  New  York  C  tj  J  ne  '>1  1748  and  was  one  of  the 
early  jpnilnates  of  King's  (Columhia)  CoUejte. 

'  llie  intellret,  chamctcr,  culture,  and  social  diMtiuction  of  John  Jny,  aud  the  prom i »■■■■■■" 
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Wasiiington  advanced  fmiii  Morristown  to  tlie  riilge  of  strong  and  com- 
iiiiiudiug  heights  in  tlie  reav  ot*  Plainfield  and  Scotcli  Plains,  wliei^e  from 
the  i-wcks  in  fi-ont  of  his  camp  he  could  look  down  upon  the  J-laritan,  tlie 
i-oad  to  Pliilatleljihia,  and  a  considevabte  portion  of  the  cjuntry  l>etween 
Aniboy  and  Trenton.  Sullivan  wius  at  Piincetou,  and  Loid  Stirling,  Greene, 
and  other  oflicei-s  were  ui>on  the  (iljiins  which  intervened  between  the  main 
army  and  New  Eruuswicli.     Arnold  was  witli  MifHin  in  Philadelphia, 
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|)iRparing  for  its  defuuse,  Howe's  object  was  the  Qusiker  City,  and  lie 
evidently  pi-eferred  tlio  stiaiglit  route  acmss  New  Jersey ;  the  deiuonstni- 
tioii  was  made,  on  tlie  lotli  of  June,  of  being  nbont  to  force  his  way,  but 
iie  was  so  harassed  by  small  pai'ties  without  dniwiug  Washington  into  a 
general  engagement,  that  he  suddenly  retreated  to  Aniboy  aud  began  to 
]Kis3  his  troops  over  to  Stateu  Island.  To  cover  the  light  parties  detaclietl 
to  injure  the  British,  .Washington  moved  with  the  main  army  to  Quibble- 
town,  the  van  under  Stirling  proceeding  to  the  Metuehen  meeting-house, 
with  orders  to  act  accoi'ding  to  circuinstances,  hut  in  no  case  to  bring  on 
a  general  engagement.  Howe  wheeled  suddenly  about,  recalling  his 
troops  from  iStaten  Island,  and  on  the  night  of  the  25tli  marched  in 
two  columns  for  the  heights  and  passes  on  tlie  American  left. 
Washington  received  timely  inteUigeiice  and  fell  liack  to  his 
stTOughoM  at  Middlehrook.  During  this  retrograde  movement,  Stirling 
encountered  the  British  right  column  under  Cornwallis,  and  a  spirited 
engagement  ensued  at  Scotch  Plains ;  but  he  joined  Washington  upon 
the  heights  without  severe  loss.  Upon  the  brow  of  the  nioimtain  in  the 
rear  of  Plainfield  is  a  bold  projecting  rock,  at  an  elevation  of  four  hun- 
dred feet,  where  tradition  says  Washington  often  stood  during  these  five 
days,  taking  observations.  Baffled  in  his  main  design,  Howe 
witlidrew  from  New  Jersey.  On  the  30th  he  embarked  with 
sixteen  thousand  troops,  the  fleet  prepared  apparently  for  a  long  voyage. 

Tlie  purposes  of  Howe  were  inexplicable  to  Washington.  According 
to  the  science  of  war  lie  would  naturally  aim  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Burgoyne,  who  was  marching  with  a  strong  force  against  Ticondert^; 
and  his  route  would  be  the  smiling  valley  of  the  Hudson.  Therefore  the 
American  posts  in  the  Highlands  were  strengthened.  But  the  fleet,  after 
lolling  in  the  hot  July  sun  for  two  weeks,  finally  disappeared  from  New 
York  harbor,  and  Washington  must  needs  make  Philadelphia  his  princi- 
p:d  care.  He  moved  his  main  army  to  Germantown,  and  conferred  with 
Congress,  which  had  retitrned  to  Philadelphia. 

In  the  interim  a  brilliant  achievement  raised  the  spirits  of  the  army. 
The  British  General  Prescott  commanded  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was 
(|uartered  in  a  house  about  five  miles  from  Newport.  Colonel  William 
Barton,  an  intrepid  young  officer  from  Providence,  learned  the  situation 
through  a  desertei^,  and  with  forty  men  rowed  across  Narragansett  Bay  iu 
the  dead  of  night,  July  10,  passed  three  frigates  unobserved, 
landed  noiselessly  and  stole  along  three  fourths  of  a  mile  to  head- 
quarters, passing  the  geneial's  guard  not  two  hundred  yards  from  his 
window,  seized  the  sentry,  bui-st  into  the  bouse,  and  reached  Prescott's 
door  before  an  alarm  couhl  be  given ;  as  this  was  not  opened  instautly^->  , 
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on  deiiiiiiid,  the  colored  guide  bi'oke  in  the  piiiicls  with  his  head,  and 
llarton,  springing  forward,  saw  a  man  sitting  up  iit  bed.  "  Are  you  Gen- 
eral Prescott  ?  "  he  iisked.  "  1  am,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  are  my 
prisoner,"  said  ISarton.  "I  acknowleilge  it,"  replied  Preacott.  Silence 
was  compelled,  and  the  humiliated  general  was  hurried,  undressed,  into 
the  uight-f'og,  over  a  fence,  and  through  a  rye-field  where  blackbeny 
briew  prevailed,  much  to  his  discomfort ;  he  was  desii'cd  to  run,  but  he 
said  he  was  an  old  man  and  could  not.  Therefore  a  strong  lianj  taking 
hira  under  the  arm  on  each  side  enabled  him  to  run.  "  Gentlemen,  do 
you  mean  to  kill  me  ? "  he  exclaimed.  "  No,  we  mean  to  exchange  j  ou 
for  General  I-ee,  and  after  that  we  do  not  care  how  soon  tlie  devil  has 
you,"  was  the  reply.  They  reached  the  boats  and  rowed  back  the  same 
way  they  came,  passing  the  men-of-war  and  forts  undiscovered.  When 
they  were  nearing  Warwick  Neck,  fire  rockets  and  alarm-guns  revealed 
the  consternation  upon  the  island.  A  flag  was  sent  in  tlie  morning  for 
the  general's  clothes. 

This  admirably  conducted  enterprise  furnished  Washington  the  means 
of  exchanging  an  officer  of  equal  rank  with  Lee,  which  was  accomplished 
in  due  course  of  events.  Had  Lee's  character  been  as  well  understood 
then  as  now  he  would  not  have  been  wanted  by  ttie  Americans  at  any 
price.  He  had  been  busy,  while  Congress  and  Washington  were  tenderly 
guarding  his  interests  and  striving  for  his  release,  in  writing  out  and 
presenting  to  Lord  and  General  Howe  an  elaborate  plan  for  reducing  the 
Americans.  The  evidence  of  this  treason,  tlie  document  iteelf,  dated 
March  29,  1777,  has  been  discovei'ed  and  given  to  the  world  by  the  emi- 
nent scholar,  George  H.  Moore.^  Lee  commanded  little  respect  in  the 
British  mind,  and  his  counsels  were  in  the  main  unheeded.  If  he  in- 
fluenced in  any  slight  degree  the  southern  movement  of  the  Howes,  they 
had  less  reason  than  before  to  honor  his  military  judgment. 

Swiftly  following  the  capture  of  Prescott  came  tidings  of  the  loss 
of  that  enchanted  castle  in  popular  imJ^>inatio^,  Ticonderoga,  It  had 
been  invested  by  Rungoyne  ;  and  evacuated  by  Genei-al  St.  Clair  on  the 
night  of  July  5tli.  The  indefatigable  exertions  and  appesds  of  Schuyler 
for  an  increase  of  military  strength  were  counteracted  by  the  intrigues  oi 
Gates ;  Schuyler  had  even  l>een  displaced,  at  the  very  moment  when  Bur- 
goyne's  splendidly  ap]Jointeil  army  wa.s  crossing  the  ocean,  and  it  was 
late  in  May  before  he  was  restored  to  the  command.  The  peril  then 
was  close  at  hand,  and  it  was  impossible  to  collect  men ;  thus  the  garri- 

1  Treoim,  of  Major-Oeneral  CharUs  Lee,  by  Georgo  H.  Moore  ;  BancTofl'a  Hist.  United 
Stnles  ;  F.  Moore'a  Loijaliat  P>Kiri/  of  the  Kovoluliim  ;  Sham  to  Ellinl,  Maii;h  4,  1777  ;  Sir 
Jose}ih  r(rrke  to  the  Forelipi  Ojncr,  Mai  til  7,  1777  ;  DrLnncr.'/s  yotcs  to  Jones's  Si3toTy,__^ 
Vol.  1.672;    IVaLwrCs  Annals,  fFhihld<'lpki>,.  l'  r\(-\C^\r> 
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sou  was  totally  imultjiiiiate  lor  the  delcnsc  of  tliu  iiosition  lit        ! 
brilliant  payeutit  as  swept  ovur  the  liistoric  wiitcrs  of  IjiUl.  C!       \  li 
the  1st  of  July,     The  iinportaiice  of  tliis  fortiuss  wiis  oveix  1 1     te  1  l)otI 
in  England  and  America,  as  pro\'eii  by  snbsiiquent  events.     St  II  tl  c  jtc 
pie  of  New  Y(jrk,  having  regarded  it  as  the  bulwark  of  their  safety,  were 
termr-strieken,  not  kiiowiiig  whither  to  fly.     They  feared  the  savages 
more  than  the  Ihitish,  and  the  Hessians  more  than  the  savages ;  nnd  tlie 
forests  were  swarming  with  wildcats  and  wolves.     The  Tories  wei'e  jidii- 
liint.     And  when  tlie  news  reauhed  England  the  king  rushed  into  llie 
queen's  apartment,  exclaiming,  "  I  have  beat  them,  I  have  Imnt  all  the 
Americans ! "     Even  Lord  Germain  announced  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga  in 
I'arliuiiieiit,  as  if  it  had  been  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  colonies. 

The  Council  of  Safety  at  Kingston  sent  Gouvevneur  Morris  and  Abraham 
Yates  innnediat-ely  to  Schuyler's  headqiiartei's  at  Fort  Edwaiil,  to  confer 
as  to  the  most  ettieient  nieasni'ea  for  the  protection  of  the  State.  They 
encountered  rumoi's  of  disaster  and  depredation  at  the  North  and  West 
which  were  appalling.  They  found  Schuyler  ho^icful  amid  his  imriilexi- 
ties,  hastening  to  assemble  his  army  at  Moses  Creek,  five  miles  from 
hence,  and  employing  suores  of  biave  men  in  the  woods  to  felt  trees 
across  the  road,  letting  them  drop  from  both  sides,  their  branches  min- 
gling; they  tumbled  tiees  into  tlie  fordable  rivers,  and  interjiosed  eveiy 
other  obstacle  which  ingenuity  could  devise  to  embarrass  Buigoyne ,  at  the 
same  time  cattle  were  dm  en  bevond  his  reach,  and  bridges  and  saw-mills 
destroyed.  Within  the  twenty-one  miles  which  he  must  needs  niaich  to 
reach  Fort  Edward,  the  country  was  so  broken  with  streams  or  swamps 
that  lie  was  obliged  to  construct  not  less  than  forty  bridges,  one  of  which, 
a  log-work  over  a  moi'ass,  was  two  miles  long.  It  was  a  wet  season,  and 
wlien  dry  was  not  a  pleasant  land  to  journey  through.  But  the  excep- 
tional difficulties  at  which  Burgoyne  stood  aghast  were  the  result  of 
Schuyler's  sagacity.  Broekholst  Livingston,  son  of  Governor  Livingston 
of  New  Jersey  (afterwards  a  judge  residing  in  New  York  City),  then 
twenty  years  of  age,  wiia  Schuyler's  most  efficient  aide-de-camp,  and  was 
constantly  conveying  orders  through  the  woods  ;  Matthew  Clarkson,  Liv- 
ingston's cousin,  joined  Schuyler's  staff  at  this  point.  The  committee 
thought  that  Schuyler,  irom  being  personally  acquainted  with  the  passes 
and  defiles,  might  with  suitable  aid  effectually  defeat  Burgoyne. 

But  all  eyes  having  been  turned  towards  Ticonderoga  as  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Americans,  its  abandonment  caused  a  panic  of  alarm  and  disap- 
pointment. The  voice  of  censure  against  its  commanders  resounded  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  and  was  industriously  sustained 
by  Gates  and   those   whom   he  had  won  over  to  his   interests.     Both 
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Suliuykr  uuJ  St.  Cluir  wi.;m  jictiisisd  of  military  iieylij-iiiicu,  aisd  ovog  of 
Cuiiijjlidty  with  tliu  uiieiiiy.  I'lirty  sjiirit,  roiiiuiituil  liy  jeiifoiisios  of  loiig 
stiiuiliiiy,  (leiif'eiieil  tha  public  (lar  to  tlie  true  I'oasoiis  ul'  tlie  unse,  —  or 
their  palliutiiig  circmustiiiiues.  Time  and  investigation  proved  that  St 
Olair  had  acted  the  part  of  a  judicious  aud  skillful  ottioer.  And  tlie  vistii 
of  a  century  reveals  Schuyler's  wi.sdoni,  integrity,  bii'adlh  of  vision,  and 
nobility  of  character,  in  a  light  wliidi  will  ru.liiii.e  undiinmed  in  all  llie 
futui'e.  He  was  the  i^eal  coiicjuerar  of  Buno'oyne,  and  thereby  rendei-ed 
.services  to  the  country  second  only  to  those  of  Washington  in  importance 
and  extent  He  hail  the  syinpatliy  of  the  New  York  govennneut  and 
ttie  confitlunce  ol'  Wasliington  tJii'ough  all  his  trials  ;  Congi'ess,  slighting 
the  very  authonty  it  had  l)e.':^towei.I  npon  Washington  so  recently,  sent 
Gates  to  supersede  Scliuyler,  to  whom  the  latter  giive,  npon  his  anival  in 
camp  August  1!),  the  coi-dial  reception  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,' 

But  thrilling  events  had  transpired  ere  Gates,  with  the  powers  and  the 
aid  hitherto  entreated  by  Schuylei-  in  vain,  reached  his  destination.  The 
storm  liad  broken  npon  Central  New  York.  News  piissed  like  a  whirl- 
wind through  the  Mohawk  Valley  that  St  Leger  with  picked  soldiers, 
accompanied  by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Ins  Royal  Greens,  and  Brandt  at 
the  head  of  one  thousand  Indians,  weiv.  coming  eastwaiil  from  Lake  On- 
tario down  the  Mohawk  River —  and  it  was  said  tliey  had  offered  twenty 
dollars  for  every  Amei'ican  scalp.  It  was  a  teiTible  hnin-,  Tlie  country 
was  roused  witli  horror.  Sir  Jolin  Johnson  was  known  to  be  a  powerful 
leader  of  men.  He  possessed  the  magnetism  ivhich  inspired  devotion. 
His  regiment  was  composed  of  his  kinsmen,  neiglibors,  and  tenants.  Even 
liis  slaves  were  provided  witli  weapons  ready  to  obey  his  slightest  n<id. 
He  was  both  a  knight  and  a  baronet  His  princely  domain  was  here, 
stretching  off  beyond  tlie  horizon;  broader  and  mora  valuable  than  any 
other  private  estate  in  the  colonies,  save  perhaps  those  of  William  Penn 
and  I.^rd  Fairfax.  After  he  broke  his  parole  and  went  through  the  ivoods 
into  Canada,  his  wife,  Mary  Watts,  daughter  of  Councilor  John  Watts,  a 
liuly  of  great  beauty,  was  taken  to  Albany  as  a  hostnge  for  his  good  be- 
havior. She  was  allowed  to  reside  with  a  venerable  aunt,  accompanied 
by  her  sister  and  children,  but  given  to  understand  that  if  her  husband 
appeai'ed  in  arms  i^aiust  the  Americans,  or  if  she  attempted  to  escape, 
she  would  be  the  victim  of  retiiliation.     The  following  November  she 
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apjilied  to  the  (Joiiveiitioii  i'or  ]n5iiiiissiuii  lu  j;i>  U>  Now  York,  wliidi  wuh 
ileiiieil;  but  slic  was  iill<nvt;il  t<>  liiku  iii>  \m  ;ibinle  with  llie  liiiiiily  of 
Ciidwallader  Colileii,  iit  CuUk'iiliaiii,  in  Ulstw  C'luiity.  The  Ih'st  thiug 
she  did  was  to  send  a  trusty  luesseuyer  to  JoliiiSiHi  Hall,  lor  one  ol"  Sir 
.Tohii's  tenants  to  come  to  hei'  with  a  sleigh  ami  a  \*m.\  oi'  good  hoises. 
The  luan  appeared  as  directed,  aiul  her  ladyship  anil  sister,  Miws  Watts, 
disguised  in  servants'  di'esses,  stiirted  in  the  evening,  traveling  all  tiifilit, 
luid  reiiehed  I'aiilus  Hook  next  iiioruiiig,  where  Hir  John,  who  was  in 
New  York  City,  i-eceived  anil  pi-ovided  I'ur  her  Thus  no  i-estmint  eoidd 
now  be  imposed  upon  Sir  John's  niovenienLs,  siiiee  his  family  weit:  sale 
under  British  protection,  and  lie  plunyed  into  the  stril'e  with  a  bitterness 
scarcely  to  be  eipialed.  And  lie  was  as  hnive  and  eneij^utic  as  l.e  \\as 
vindictive.  Joues  says  that  he  did  mom  niisehiei'  to  the  rebel  settle iiiei its 
upon  the  frontiers  of  New  York  than  all  the  paitisans  in  the  Ihitish  ser- 
vice put  together. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  region,  who  paled  with  terror  at  the  appi'oacli  of 
this  foe,  were  nearly  all  patriots,  the  Tories  having  either  followed  Sir 
John,  otherwise  escaped,  or  been  imprisoned  by  the  existing  authorities. 
On  the  site  of  Itouie  stood  Fort  Stauwix,  the  garrison  commanded  liy 
Colfjuel  Peter  Gansevoort,  a  young  otticcr  of  twenty-eight,  cool  and  reso- 
lute, aided  by  the  bold  and  ex)jci-ienced  Marinus  Willett.  The  militia  of 
Tiyon  County  were  quickly  assembled  to  aid  in  its  defense,  and  eight 
hundred,  led  by  General  Nicholas  Herkimer,  chairman  of  the  County  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  were  hastening  to  the  fort  on  the  dark,  hot,  sulti'y  snnuuer 
morning  of  August  6  ;  when  within  six  miles  {and  two  miles  west 
of  the  Oriskany  Creek,  which  is  some  eight  miles  frem  Utica),  tbey 
were  obliged  to  ci^osg  a  bog  and  small  stream  in  a  ravine,  by  a  primitive 
corduray  road,  and  found  tliemselves  all  at  once  in  a  deadly  ambush  pre- 
pared by  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  had  been  notified  of  their  movements  by 
the  sister  of  Brandt.  Here  in  this  deep  defile  for  six  doubtful,  desperate 
houre,  without  liues,  or  fort,  or  artillery,  hand  to  hand,  with  knife  and 
rifle,  Vfith  tomahawk  and  spear,  swaying  and  struggling,  slipping  in  blood 
and  stumbling  over  the  dead  and  dying,  raged  the  most  bloody  battle  of 
the  seven  years'  war  for  American  Independence  —  and,  indeed,  of  all 
modern  histoiy.  After  the  smoke  cleared  from  the  first  exchange  of 
riHe-shots,  the  hollow  became  a  whirlpool  of  vengeance ;  neighbors  and 
kinsmen  recognized  as  they  slew  each  other ;  even  brothers  with  uplifted 
speais  mshed  into  deadly  embrace.  The  Indians  were  ci-azed  with  the 
horrible  scene  and  slaughtered  indiscrinjitiately,  With  the  first  volley 
Herkimer  was  mortally  wounded  and  his  horse  killed;  but, ordering  his 
saddle  to  the  foot  of  a  tree  against  which  he  could  lean  fcir  support,  he  caludy 
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directed  his  ti'oops.  Tiiei'u  were  no  Briton  hum  soldiei-s,  uo  I 
professional  fij^liters  in  this  combat,  but  New  York  men,  children  of  the 
soil  idniost  exclusively,  kindred  struggling  with  kindretl  for  supremacy. 
The  coui'i^^e  exhibited  on  both  sides  wiis  marvelous.  Sir  John's  brother- 
in-law,  Stephen  Wiitts  of  New  York  City,  a  gallant  young  officer  of 
twenty-two,  who  led  the  advance-guaixl  of  the  enemy  from  Oswego,  was 
jiicreed  many  times  with  a  bayonet,  and  lost  one  of  his  limbs,  but  was 
fouud  alive  thi'ee  days  after  the  battle  and  conveyed  to  camp  by  Sir 
■loim's  Indians.  He  recovered.  Colonel  Witlett  sallied  fiwtn  the  foit 
and  vigoiniLsly  attjiuked  tlie  nntin  army  of  St.  Leger,  which  divereion  en- 
abled the  militia  to  beat  oft'  the  adversary.  But,  alas !  full  four  hundiid 
were  dead  or  wounded,  including  many  leading  and  influential  men. 
St.  Leger  wrote  to  Uurgoyne  that  almost  all  the  principal  movera  of  the 
rebellion  in  Tryon  County  were  among  tlie  slain.  There  was  scarcely  a 
habitation  in  the  Mohawk  Vnliey  that  was  not  in  mourning  for  the  loss 
of  lather,  hiisbaml,  bmther,  or  son.  Kever  had  militia,  caught  in  a  trap, 
defendeil  themselves  with  more  valor,  or  died  to  better  ulterior  advantage 
for  their  country.  Willett's  exploit,  without  losing  a  man,  resulted  in 
bringing  into  the  foit  twenty  or  more  wagon-loads  of  captureil  articles, 
including  the  gala  fur  robes  and  bhmkets  of  the  Indians,  and  Ave  English 
flags  which  were  triumphantly  displayed  before  evening  on  the  flag-staff 
directly  beneath  the  flrst  "stars  and  stripes"  ever  unfurled  under  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  June  14,  This  pioneer  United  States  banner  was  a 
curious  piece  of  needlework,  the  white  stripes  having  been  cut  out  oi 
ammunition  shirts,  the  blue  stripes  fashioned  from  a  candet  cloak  which 
Willett  had  taken  from  the  enemy  at  Peekskill  in  March,  and  the  red 
stripes  made  of  stuff'  contributed  by  one  and  another  of  the  garrison.  St, 
Leger  was  stunned  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance,  and  Albany 
began  to  seem  to  him  a  great  way  offl  He  invested  the  fort,  but  the 
Indians  had  lost,  with  eighty  or  moie  of  their  number,  including  several 
favorite  chiefs,  their  taste  for  fighting,  and  hearing  that  Araold,  sent  by 
Sclmyler,  was  coming  up  the  valley  with  "  thousands  of  men,"  they 
ixibbed  the  British  officers  of  their  clothes,  plundered  the  stores,  and  ran 
away.  St  Leger's  forces  were  demoralized,  and  he  finally  retraced  his 
steps  to  Canada.  The  blood  of  Central  New  York  was  not  shed  in  vain ; 
the  sacrifice  rendered  Burgoyne's  right  arm  powerless. 

Before  Burgoyne  learned  the  fate  of  St.  Leger,  he  sent  (August  11)  an 
expedition  to  capture  an  American  depot  of  supplies  at  Bennington ;  it 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  Baum.aud  consisted  of  five  hundred  Hessians, 
a  select  corps  of  British  marksmen,  a  numereus  party  of  Tories,  and  a 
hunih-ed  or  more  Indians.     But  they  never  reached  Bennington.     New 
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Kiiy;liiiiii  w;is  as  bjlligereiit  as  New  Yoik  luiil  Ikmii  at  Stiiuwix.  Tlic 
liero,  John  Stark,  wits  a  favorite  coiiitiuiuilev,  iiltbougli  not  at  tliis  time 
holding  any  commission,  and  the  militia  ol'  Now  KaLiiiisliire  s]ivjing  fmm 
tlieir  summer  work  at  his  call.  Anticipating  liui'goy iic'k  measure,  hu 
had  reached  Benniiigtou  on  the  9tli,  William  "\Vhii)]jle,  a  signer  of  the 
DecUiKition  of  Independence  fmni  Maine,  commanding  one  of  the  acconi- 
lianying  brigades.  The  news  of  the  enemy's  apiimach  Inwight  out  the 
militia  from  every  fjuarter.  lierkshire  was  all  activity.  Parson  Allen 
came  from  Pittsfield  in  his  chaise,  and  complained  because  Stark  did  not 
begin  the  couHict  in  the  midst  of  a  lieavy  rain  <m  ttie  15th.  "If  tbe 
Lord  shall  once  more  give  us  sunshine,"  exchiimed  Stark  in  reply,  "  ami 
I  do  not  give  your  men  of  Berkshire  fighting  enougli,  I  'II  never  ask  you 
to  come  out  again."  That  same  day  the  Indians  began  to  desert  Biium. 
Tbey  said  the  woods  were"full  of  Yankees."  He  had  intnitiched  up<)n 
an  eminence,  within  sight  of  the  ISemiington  steeples  some  seven  miles 
distant,  upon  the  soil  of  Hoosac,  New  York.  And  dripping  in  the  storm, 
barassed  with  uncertainty  about  the  tactics  of  the  Americans,  iiTitated 
by  the  conduct  of  Ids  .savage  allies,  and  subjected  to  the  perjietual  stings 
of  skirmishing  jiarties,  his  situation  was  anything  but  enviable.  On 
the  16th  Stark  skillfully  suiTounded  the  whole  British  force, 
attacking  upon  every  side  simultaneously  at  a  given  signal ;  the 
farmere  swept  up  the  bill  with  fiery  and  resistless  fury,  seized  the  blazing 
guns,  drove  tbe  veteran  traops  as  if  they  were  wild  animals  threatening 
their  homes,  and  became  masters  of  the  field.  As  tbey  swarmed  over  the 
breastworks  Baum  attempted  to  cut  his  way  out,  but  fell  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  worn-out  troops  surrendered.  Tbe  contest  lasted  two 
hours ;  then  came  a  brief  lull  and  a  reinforcement  from  Burgoyne,  which 
had  occupied  thirty  hours  in  marching  twenty-four  miles,  and  the  onset 
was  renewed.  Colonel  Setb  Warner  aiding  Stark  with  a  fresh  regiment 
from  Bennington.  The  second  fight  raged  until  sunset,  when  the  foe 
retreated  upon  a  run,  chased  by  the  Americans  until  quite  dark.  The 
arms,  artillery,  and  ammunition-wagons  captured  were  of  special  value  at 
this  crisis.  The  prisoners  in  the  liands  of  Stark  numbered  seven  hun- 
dred, while  the  loss  of  the  British  was  over  two  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Americans  lost  less  than  one  hundred.  It  was  a  victory 
wliich  quickened  the  pulse  of  the  nation ;  a  victory  won  upon  the  soil  of 
New  York  by  the  sons  of  New  England,  and  which  rendered  tbe  left  arm 
of  Bui^oyne  jwwerless. 

It  was  now  that  the  haughty  Burgoyne,  who  had  airily  boasted  in 
London  that  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  he  coiild  promenade 
tbfough  America,  found  himself  brought  to  a  halt.     He  saw  that  he  had_^ 
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I  cell  (Itccnt  I  \t>  tt  Lie  -.LiiUiiRiit  >[  tilt,  Ljuitij  lit,  discovereJ  tliiit 
the  liijiiiti')  ttcit,  iiicii -ni-sibli.  \  u  1  lu  1  I  kc  --1  ik  I  diildiLU  grow 
luuie  uiueaboiublc  uid  iiiii  jituniLu  with  (.^tiy  ui.w  I  ivui  And  lie 
Itained  the  unwelcome  truth  thit  wink  withm  tortj  seven  iiides  of  the 
duel  tow  II  oi  a  ^rLdt  mitultui  il  K-^ioii  lie  lauit  look  to  Caind  i  I'or  his 
lulylood  it  «ah  aim  Kst  i  iiunthhclne  he  livil  aeLUUiiilited  supplius 
iieeessaiy  foi  aiij  hiithci  ul\aiice  Vn  I  tlie^e  tuiiiiiphs  hid  ill  heeu 
Lee(  mplishe  I  befoiet  ites  assumed  eomiiuiid  ot  the  Nuitheiu  d  piitiiieut. 

Ihe  outlook  (i  the  Biitisli  eampdyti  ot  1777  had  been  iiileix,^t]iij^  upon 
pfipei  Itur^ojiie  was  to  move  souths  u'd  hy  Ltike  OhuiiiUiii  Howe 
uorthwaid  Itj  the  Hu  Uon  Livei  aud  St  Le^ei  eihtw  iid  h  ai  Lake  Ou- 
tino  riiey  WLie  tJ  meet  it  Mbiiiy  The  whole  stieii^tli  oi  the  Luglisli 
iiatiju  waa  aimed  it  tlie  lieiit  of  New  loik  Ihe  fleets  the  iimies,  and 
the  ativdoe  allies  were  to  lollow  convei^iUp,  liiiLb  and  unite  in  the  final 
blow  Ihe  ?tudy  oi  Aineuci  had  eoiivtuetd  I  ii„liul  thit  New  York, 
pijsieally  as  well  ai  moially  was  the  ^jji-eat  objeetne  poiut  to  be  con- 
qiieiel  Thit  oiiee  in  pos  f Shion  ol  tlie  stiou^hoki  ol  her  toinuianding 
system  of  mouiitfiiii.s  mid  valleys,  the  Amenoaii  rebellioii  would  be  crushed. 

In  the  sijssion  of  Parliament  from  the  Slst  of  Outober,  177C,  to  the  6th 
of  June,  1777,  America  was  the  principal  topic  of  discussion.  Opinions 
ckshed  perpetually.  Lord  llockiughani  in  one  house  wished  mther  to  give 
up  America  and  embrace  her  as  an  ally  than  to  caii'y  on  so  destructive 
a  war.  LoiJ  Cavendish  in  the  other  declared  the  war  u.seless  aud  unjust, 
and  the  conduct  of  it  ineffectual,  barbarous,  and  inhuman.  Loitl  Sandwich 
was  for  forcing  the  Americans  to  submit  even  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood.  Lord  Slielburne  was'iiot  afraid  to  declare  that  America  was  justi- 
fiable in  her  resistance  from  the  beginning.  Another  member  described 
the  Americans  as  a  cowardly  banditti  who  talked  loudly,  and  ran  lustily 
when  faced  by  men  of  courage.  Fox  called  tlie  aftair  of  Long  Island 
"  terrible,"  and  saw  nothing  in  it  worthy  of  triumph.  In  relation  to  the 
bill  em^wweriug  His  Majesty  to  secure  and  detain  persons  chai^d  with 
or  suspected  of  high  treason  committed  in  North  America,  he  cried  out, 
"  "Who  knows  but  the  ministers  in  the  fullness  of  their  malice  may  take  it 
into  their  heads  that  I  have  served  on  Long  Island  under  General  Wash- 
ington?" "Our  own  libeities  are  in  danger,"  exclaimed  Wilkes.  The 
Ituke  of  Gi-afton  expressed  day  by  day  the  most  marked  abhorrence  of  the 
course  puwued  against  America.  Edmund  Burke  would  have  made  peace 
(ill  any  temis.  In  the  early  part  of  May,  1777,  David  Haitley  advised  a 
measure  in  the  shape  of  an  address  to  the  king  "to  rescue  the  honor  ot 
Eugland  from  heing  brought  to  disgi'ace  by  the  attempt  of  impossibilities." 
It  was  ill  substance  to  make  a  gift  of  independence  to  America,  while-..  ■ 
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Knglaiiil  miglit  Im  siiid  to  bjivu  iiiiythinj'  in  liur  jhiwi;!'  u>  give.  He  utj^'ed 
lor  ail  immediiiLe  simpuiKiiDii  ol'  licwtMilics.  In  liis  njiiiiioii  America  was 
the  rising  wurlil,  ^vliieli  would  in  a  lew  years  be  iiiidtiiilied  an  hundiitd- 
fold,  and  her  i'rieiidship  was  worth  preserving.  He  wjirned  I'arlianieut  of 
the  misrepreseiitiitions  or  ignorance  ol'  the  lutnistvy  as  to  the  genei-iil  sen^e 
of  the  j>eople  of  ^Vnieiimi,  and  pi'edicLed  certain  del'eiit  und  disasters,  witli  an 
enormous  waste  of  jiuhhe  money.  A  few  day.'^  hefoi'e  the  session  termi- 
nated (May  3U)  Loit]  Chatham,  after  two  years  of  sii^kness  and  seclnsion, 
came  to  the  Honse  ol'  Ia)ixIs,  wrapjied  in  Hunnels,  to  hft  his  voice  uwa: 
more  agiiinst  this  niaii  and  iniprauti cable  war.  "  You  cannot  conquei'  tiie 
Americans,"  he  said.  "  Your  ])owerful  forces  may  raviiye  ;  tliey  cannot 
conijuer,  I  luight  as  well  tall;  of  driving  them  before  me  with  this 
crutcli !  Y'ou  have  sent  too  many  to  make  peace,  too  few  to  make  war. 
We  are  the  ajn^i'essors.  We  liave  invaded  them.  We  have  trieii  for  un- 
conditional snbmission;  try  what  can  lie  gained  now  by  nnconditiouEd 
redress."  His  motion  was  for  tlie  I'Cih'ess  of  all  American  grievances, 
and  the  right  of  Americans  to  disjKJse  of  their  own  pnii^rty.  The  de- 
liiite  which  ensued  called  forth  the  highest  energies  of  botJi  contending 
parties.  ISiit  the  motion  was  lost.  The  ministry  had  ah'eady  obtained 
.  the  vote  of  Parliament  for  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  ten  millions 
of  money.  David  Hartley  wrote;  "Coercion,  and  not  conciliation,  was 
I'lflm  the  veiy  first  the  secret  and  adopted  plan.  The  decisive  periods 
were  during  the  lii'st  three  sessions  of  this  Parliament;  the  first,  opening 
in  November,  1774,  htid  the  foundation  of  tlie  war,  the  other  two  threw 
away  the  peail  of  peace,  when  it  was  in  their  Iiands,  and  di-ove  Ameiica 
to  the  irrevocable  extremities  of  independence  and  foreign  alliance." ' 

The  ari'ogant  ministry,  who  had  uniformly  withhehl  every  document  of 
information  from  Parliament,  watched  the  moves  on  their  great  American 
ciiess-board  with  exultant  pride.  The  failure  of  St.  Leger  was  hushed 
into  silence.  Lorxl  Germain  through  sheer  negligence  omitted  to  sign 
and  send  the  explicit  ordei's  for  Howe's  movements,  which  had  been  pi-e- 
piired,  but  which  were  found  in  the  minister's  office  in  Loudon  late  in  the 
Autumn.^  Had  this  fact  been  known  at  the  time,  the  mystery  of  Howe's 
ocean  dance  about  the  capes  of  Delaware  while  the  king's  forees  at  the 
North  were  in  such  dire  peril  would  not  have  been  so  difficult  of  solution. 
Howe  hail  resolved  to  take  Philadelphia  by  sea,  and  a  cireuitous  itiute 
had  wasted  nearly  the  whole  month  of  August;  he  finally  landed 
at  the  Head  of  Elk  on  the  2Jth,  faither  from  the  Quaker  City 
than  he  was  in  June,  while  at  New  Brunswick.     Here  he  recruited  his 
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iinny  foi'  .sevonil  iliiys,  jiernutUug  au  iiidiscviniiiiut*)  ]>luinler  not  only  of 
horses,  ciittln,  iinil  sheep,  but  of  everything  else  thut  I'ell  iii  the  way  of 
the  aoldiei'S,  without  distinction  of  Wliigs  and  Tories. 

Meimwhile  the  Maitiuis  de  Lafayette,  with  the  veteran  Baron  de  Kalb, 
and  ten  otiier  Fixiut!!!  officers  seeking  service,  anived  in  Philadelphia  hy 
the  way  of  the  Carolinas,  creating  no  little  sensation.  The  romance  at- 
tending tlie  niLiiiner  in  which  this  rich  ytunig  nobleman  had  battled  eveiy 
obstacle  tn  reach  auti  oft'er  his  services  to  America  iis  a  volunteer  withunt 
pay,  made  him  an  object  of  interest  alike  to  the  army  and  to  the  world. 
He  was  less  than  twenty  years  of  age,  the  husband  of  a  beaiitifnl  woman, 
a  daughter  of  the  illustrious  bouse  of  Noailles,  himself  of  high  bivtb, 
and  with  ample  means  for  every  luxmy.  While  preparing  in  secret  a 
vessel  foi'  his  voyage,  he  visited  Loudon,  where  his  kiusmai  tl  M  nj  s 
of  Noailles,  was  ambassador.  He  was  presented  to  Kii  ^  "^  et  e  nd 
graciously  received.  He  also  met  Sir  Henry  Clinton  at  tl  open  wl  o 
had  come  home  on  a  wiute  lea  e  of  absence.  Aiitl  he  dec!  I  a 
vitfttion  to  visit  the  naval  e  t    t  Portsmouth,  as.  It  I  of  h  s 

own  hostile  designs,  he  d  1  ot  deen  t  proper  to  pry  into  tie  It  y 
forees  of  the  kingdom.  Hs  h-st  ntrotluction  to  Wash  u  to  s  t 
a  dinner-party  in  Pliiladelph  wl  cl  hided  seveml  met  l)ers  of  Co 
gress;  before  they  separate  1  Wisl  "to  invited  him  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  his  military  fitmilj  wh  h  tttion  was  gratefully  accepted. 
Through  him  Washingtoi  le  ed  o  e  clearly  the  temper  of  France. 
Fmnkliu's  visit  had  produced  a  profound  impi'ession.  The  amiable  Louis 
XVI.  hesitated  about  involving  the  nation  in  another  war  with  England, 
but  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  United  States  would  receive 
secret  succors  and  warlike  stores. 

.Tohu  Jay  and  Gouvemeur  Morris  traveled  to  and  from  Philadelphia 
during  the  hot  days  of  August ;  tarrying  a  few  honii5  in  Percepany,  New 
Jersey,  where  Mi-s.  Jay  and  her  infant  son,  Peter  Augustus,  were  spending 
the  summer  months  with  the  family  of  her  father.  Governor  Livingston. 
They  were  obliged  to  journey  with  the  utmost  caution,  as  niamuding  ex- 
peditions from  New  York  and  Staten  Island  were  prowling  continually  on 
the  Jersey  shores  and  far  into  the  country.  Sullivan,  who  had  lieen  left 
with  his  command  when  Washington  quitted  the  State,  attempted  retalia- 
tion by  crossing  with  a  force  of  one  thousand  to  Staten  Island,  August  22, 
of  which  Aaron  Ogden  and  Fi'ederick  Frelinghuysen  were  conspicuous 
officers,  and  captuiml  two  loyalist  regiments  from  New  Jersey,  with  eleven 
officer.  The  prisoners  were  sent  off  in  a  prize  vessel ;  but  the  American 
I'ear-guard  was  attacked  before  tliey  could  re-embark,  and  afler  an  ob- 
stinate conflict  foixied  to  surrender ;  the  loss  was  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
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»i  Fbiladelpliia  and  joined  Washiiigtou.  Meanwhile  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
retaliating  upon  Sullivan,  sallied  out  of  New  York  with  tlii'ee  thousiind 
ti-ooi>s  and  overran  a  consideriible  portion  of  the  eastern  section  of  New 
Jersey,  causing  mucli  alaim  and  ilistivss,  rohbing  and  insulting  the  in- 
habitants and  aeizii^  their  valuable  live  stock.  With  the  uprising  of  the 
militia  he  returned  to 
the  city  with  slight  loss. 
The  details  of  these  out- 
rages were  published  in 
tbe  American  news- 
papers, frequently  mag- 
nified, but  with  suffi- 
cient foundation  in  truth 
to  aUenatt  any  people 
from  the  perpetiator^ 
Governor  Livingston  \r.\'\ 
already  begun  to  niiiki' 
his  pen  useful  in  tin 
cause  of  America  ind 
to  counteract  the  elTects 
of  Rivington's  loyalist 
paper  in  New  Yoik  he 
aided  Isaac  Collins  in 
establishing  The  JVma 
Jersey  Gazette  at  Bur- 
lington, which,  removing  john  Jiy. 
from  town  to  town  as  iF™.„i>m™.taihsi-.«^i™o(hi.«r«nd^.H™  joi».].,.i 
policy  or  prudence  dictated,  continued  throughout  the  war  the  leading 
vehicle  of  infoniiation  in  this  State.  Livingston's  essays,  through  their 
bold  reasoning  and  scoffing  ridicule  of  kingly  threats,  did  more  to  pre- 
vent vacillation  and  feai-,  and  convince  the  New  Jersey  patriots  that 
idtimate  success  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  was  impossible,  than  any 
other  agency.  And  while  he  was  pi'esidiog  over  the  Council  of  Safety, 
sometimes  at  Ti'enton,  sometimes  at  MoiTistowii,  and  anywhere  in  the 
mouutaius  or  woods  between,  his  bright  and  gifted  daughtere  wrote  his 
caustic  articles  for  him.  ,  ,„^,„^  ^,^  GoOQIc 
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On  the  9th  of  September,  two  days  before  Howe  met  Washington  be- 
low Philadelphia,  while  Bui^oyne  was  moving  slowly  down  upon  Albany 
from  the  North  like  a  teiiible  cloud,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was 
menacing  the  Hudson  Kiver  passage  to  form  a  junction  with  him 
—  shortly  to  reduce  the  building  where  the  scene  occurred,  leather  with 
the  whole  village,  to  ashes  —  John  Jay,  the  tii'st  chief  justice  of  the  new 
Stiite  of  New  York,  opened  its  supreme  court  in  Kingston,  charging  the 
grand  jury  that  the  people  of  New  York  hail  chosen  their  Constitution 
under  the  guidance  of  reason  and  experience,  and  that  the  highest  re- 
spect had  been  made  to'  those  great  and  equal  rights  of  human  nature 
which  should  ever  remain  inviolate  in  every  society,  "  You  will  know," 
he  said,  "  no  power  but  such  as  you  create,  no  laws  but  such  as  acquii'e 
all  their  obligations  from  your  couseut.  The  rights  of  conscience  and 
private  judgment  are  by  nature  subject  to  no  control  but  that  of  the 
Deity,  and  in  that  free  situation  they  are  now  left."  He  stood  in  his 
robes,  this  tall,  straight,  slight,  self-poised  young  man,  a  power  more  for- 
midable than  fleets  and  armies,  as  lie  uttered  these  lofty  ideas,  declaring 
that  "  Divine  Providence  had  made  the  tyranny  of  princes  instrumental 
in  breaking  the  chains  of  their  subjects."  On  the  10th,  Geoi^e  Clinton, 
the  first  governor,  met  the  first  legislature  of  the  new  State  at  Kingston, 
and  its  noble  Constitution  received  the  first  principles  of  life. 

And  just  across  the  borders,  in  Connecticut,  during  the  same  hour  of 
tlireatened  calamity  at  every  point  of  the  compass,  the  clergymen  w)io 
comprised  the  corporation  of  Yale  College  elected  a  new  president. 
There  is  something  almost  sublime  in  the  cahn,  business-like  faith  of  this 
action,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumults  which  affected  all  colleges,  and  with 
the  picture  before  their  eyes  of  Nassau  Hall,  at  Princeton,  used  as 
h.iri'acks  above  and  a  stable  below,  and  its  fine  library,  the  gift  of  Gov- 
ernor Belcher,  scattei'e<l  to  the  four  winds  by  the  enemy.  These  clerical 
trustees  were  established  over  parishes  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
They  were  the  Reverends  Eliphalet  Williams,  Warham  Williams,  Moses 
Dickinson,  John  Trumbull,  Moses  Mather,  Eliezer  Goodrich,  Samuel 
Lockwood,  Mr.  Pitkin,  Nathaniel  Taylor,'  Mr.  Beckwith,  and  the  accom- 

»  The  Rev.  Nathajiiel  Taylor  wfia  iiastor  of  the  church  in  New  Milforrt,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Coiimuitiout,  aJjoining  Diitthess  Connty,  New  York.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Vale  C'ollegB  twenty-six  years,  a  pastor  filty  yeara.  He  was  a  famous  Hebrew  scholar, 
nuikftl  high  in  the  pulpit,  and  poaBcancii  a  lini'  j^rwefnl  figuiT  and  ft  inagnifipent  voice.  He 
served  aa  chaplain  lo  a  Conneflticvit  regiment  of  troojH,  anil  remitted  one  yeai''a  salary  to 
aid  his  people  in  their  contribntions  to  the  war.  His  lantln'v  was  n  Jes.:einiant  of  Thomas 
Beiifslict  (see  Vol.  1.  202)  ;  hia  wife  n-as  a  sister  i.f  fiovernor  Bonriinmn,  ami  danghter  of 
the  first  minister  of  New  Milford.  He  was  the  Rinnilfalli.T  of  tin-  l.-ariied  tbeoto^csl  pro- 
feniior.  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  of  Yale,  who  dii«l  in  1 S58,  and  of  Dr.  Gearge  Taylor  of 
New  Milford.     Among  his  gi-cat-grandehihtrfii  is  the  wife  of  Presidfiit  Noah  Portui-,  of  Yale  j"^  1 
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plisbed  Stephen  Johnson  of  Lyme.  liev.  Ezra  Stiles,  aim  of  the  purest 
and  best  gifted  men  of  liis  «ge,  who  liai)  tjeeu  psistur  of  tlie  ehiirch  in 
Newport  from  1756  until  the  iuviision  liy  the  British,  was  their  choice. 
He  was  informed  of  his  election  by  Hev.  Cliauncey  Whittlesey.  Stiles 
said  he  thought  "  the  dhidem  of  a  college  pi-esident  but  a  cvown  of  thorns 
in  such  tumultuous  times,  especially  when  he  nnist  control  froni  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  young  gentlemen  students,  who 
were  a  bundle  of  wildfii'e,  some  leaving  for  the  army,  and  many  coming 
in  from  other  colleges,"  But  he  accepted  the  jiosition,  anil  the  instruction 
of  the  rising  men  of  the  nation  went  forward  among  the  leafy  shades  of 
New  Haven,  as  if  Ilevolution  was  not  stalking  abrowl  in  the  land. 

The  crash  of  anns 
came  between  Howe 
and  Washington  on  the 
morning  of  September 
11,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment when  Bui^oyne, 
supposing  that  Howe 
was  pushing  up  the 
Hudson,  announced  to 
his  camp  that 
he  had  sent  the 
lake  fleet  to  Canada 
\-irtually  aban<ionin 
his  communication 
and  that  bis  army  nni'.t 
figbt  its  way  or  jrerish 
Upcm  the  banks  of  a 
beautiful  creek  bear 
ing  the  genial  name  of 
Brandywine,  and  flow 
ing  into  the  Delaware 
River.  Washington 
posted  across  the  direct  road  of  hii  adversary  awaited  his  approach  ;  he 
had  made  the  best  possible  aiiangement  of  his  forces  for  resistance  or 
attack,  and  as  he  rode  np  and  down  his  linei  Uiere  was  one  prolonged 
shout  of  enthusiasm.  Knypbau.seii  soon  appeired  at  Chad's  Ford  and 
feigned  an  attack,  while  Howe  and  Coniwallis  weie  hastening  to  cross 
the  river  seven  miles  farther  up  and  obtain  thi,  reii  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Receiving  this  information,  Washington  oidered  Sullivan  to  check 
their  course,  wbjle  he  would  give   Knyphausen  \   chance  to   fight   in 
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earnest.  Just  as  GreeTic  iit  tht;  livei^'a  edye  was  about  to  lieyiu  tlie  attacl^, 
a  message  I'roin  SuUivaii  uaiiie,  saying  tbat  lie  iiail  ijisobeyeii  ordevs  be- 
cause the  "  infoniiatiou  upon  whicb  tbose  oii.liii's  were  {'minded  must  be 
wi'ong."  By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  was  I'oiiml,  bowever,  that  tbe 
enemy's  columns,  liaviug  taken  a  wide  circuit  oi'  sex'cnteen  miles,  were  in 
a  position  wbere  tliey  were  likely  to  complete  the  overthixjw  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  and  a  sharp  aiid  complicated  battle  ensued.  In  the  heat 
of  the  engagement  on  the  right,  ICnyphausen  cmsaed  the  IJrantlywine  in 
one  body  and  attacked  the  American  left.  It  was  near  nightfall  when 
Washington  withdrew,  and  darkness  ended  the  contest.  His  officers  liail 
displayed  great  personal  couraga  Latayette  wan  wounded,  hut  kept  the 
Held  till  the  close  of  the  battle.  Washington  announced  his  defeat  to 
Congi-ess  without  casting  blame  upon  any  one ;  lie  stated  hia  loss  at  about 
one  tliousand.  The  British  lost  nearly  six  hundred.  Howe  hail  made  a 
vigoi-ous  attempt  to  crush  the  whole  army  between  his  two  divisions,  in 
which  he  signally  failed. 

Washington  conducted  his  army  to  Germantown,  then  recrossed  the 
Schuylkill  and,  watching  the  foi-ds  and  roads,  disputed  the  progress  of  the 
British  at  every  step.  Howe  advanced  compactly  and  with  caution, 
never  sending  detached  pai'ties  beyond  supporting  distance.  There  were 
severe  skirmishes  at  various  points.  Congrats  took  alarm  and  moved  to 
Lancaster,  thence  after  one  day's  session  to  Yorktown,  in  Pennsylvania. 
Washington  was  too  weak  to  risk  another  battle.  Howe  man^^ed  to 
cross  one  of  the  lower  foi^ds  and  throw  himself  between  Washington  and 
Philadeljihia.  The  rest  was  easy.  On  the  morning  of  the  2l5th 
the  British  amiy  marched  into  the  city  with  music  and  bannei-s 
and  gay  huzzas.  Thus  fell  the  capital,  so  long  the  seat  of  Congress.  But 
the  blow  was  light  compared  to  what  it  would  have  been  ten  months 
before,  when  the  British  wei-e  at  Trenton.  "  It  will  take  so  laige  a  force 
to  maintain  it,  that  they  will  wish  they  had  spared  themselves  the 
tifluble,"  said  Schuyler.  When  the  news  was  announced  to  Franklin  at 
Paris,  he  exckimed,  "  No,  no,  it  is  not  General  Howe  that  has  taken 
Philadelphia,  it  is  Philadelphia  that  has  taken  General  Howe ! " 

Whde  yet  the  cmck  of  the  rifle  was  echoing  along  the  hanks  of  the 
Delaware,  seven  days  before  Howe's  triumphid  entry  into  the  Quaker  City, 
Burgoyne  had  begun  his  gi-eat  contest  with  the  American  army  at  Sai-a- 
tojTsx}  He  found  himself,  on  ci-ossing  the  Hudson  upon  a  bridge  of  boats 
September  13th,  in  the  presence  of  a  foe  hidden  in  the  same  dense  forest 

'  Tliis  conlBst,  or  seriea  of  contests,  is  called  variously  tho  battle  of  Samtoga,  Stillwator, 
una  lic-musHpiglit^.  I  have  adoiitwl  the  siiiiiilc  ami  lietter-kiiowii  name  of  Saratoga,  tliat 
llii'  loailiT  may  liavc  nn  L'onfnaion  of  ideas  ri-s|irclii}j;  tlic  Intalily. 
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where  he  struck  his  own  tents,  whose  drani-beut  he  coukl  heuv,  Imt 
whose  numbers  ami  position  he  did  uot  know.  (Jates  had  moved  iiortli 
on  the  12th  to  a  iiill  in  Saratoga,  where  I'ortiHcjitious  had  been  con- 
structed under  Kosciuzko,  the  famous  I'olish  nobleman,  tlien  only  tweiity- 
oue,  lUid  from  a  watch-tower  iu  the  top  of  a  high  tree  was  kept  infornied 
of  every  iiiovftnient  of  the  British.  Burgoyne's  had  been  a  alow-toiling 
army  tbnnigh  the  wilderness,  undoing  the  tangles  day  by  day  which 
Schuyler  bad  prepared  for  them,  and  a  cloud  of  red  savages  had  preceded  ■ 
and  hung  ou  tbeit  trail,  driving  fartnera  and  their  families,  faint  and  sick 
with  terror,  flying  before  their  glistening  tomahawks.  The  most  shocking 
atrocities  were  of  daily  occun-ence.  Mrs,  Schuyler  (Catharine  Van  lieiis- 
seleai)  was  returning  from  a  visit  iu  Albany  to  her  summer  home  in 
Saratoga,  aud  when  within  two  miles  of  the  mansion  met  a  crowd  of 
fugitives  who  told  her  that  Bup^yne  had  crossed  tlie  Hudson,  and  also 
recounted  the  thrilling  story  of  the  nuiiJer  of  Jeimy  MacOi'ea,  wliicb 
had  occurred  near  that  very  spot,  and  warnetl  her  of  the  danger  of  pro- 
ceeding faither.  She  was  alone  in  her  carriage,  and  her  only  escort 
was  a  servant  on  hoi'seback.  "  I  nmst  go  for  my  daughters,"  she  saitl ; 
"  besides,  the  general's  wife  ought  never  to  know  feai'."  Aud  she  drove 
on.  She  remained  in  her  beautiful  home  only  long  enough  to  take  a  few 
valuables,  aa  the  servants  informed  her  that  Indians  were  ah'eady  lurking 
in  the  shrubbery  that  a^lomed  the  grounds,  and  with  her  family  escaped 
to  Albany.  Burgoyne's  scarlet  host  boldly  advanced  two  miles  on  the 
19th,  with  all  the  glittering  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  accompanied 
by  the  wives  and  children  of  oflicei's,  as  if  the  expedition  were  a 
vast  pleasure-party  —  cala-shes  for  the  ladies,  horses,  cannon,  bag- 
giige,  aud  stores  in  eudless  array ;  suddenly  they  were  confronted  by  a 
bulwark  of  breastworks,  artillery,  and  an  eager  foe.  The  Hudson  was 
behind  them,  communication  with  Canada  gone,  and  they  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  fight.  At  one  o'clock  the  action  commenced,  Bui^goyne  leading 
the  central  division,  Geneial  Eiedesel  the  right,  near  the  river,  and  Gen- 
eral Frazer  the  left,  making  a  circuit  to  assail  the  American  right  upon 
the  heights  ;  throe  houi-s  later  the  combat  was  general  and  desperate ;  at 
five  o'clock  Buigoyne's  anny  was  in  mortal  peril ;  at  sunset  Eiedesel  with 
one  regiment  and  two  cannon  struggleil  through  a  thicket  and  up  a  hill, 
and  made  a  v^orous  charge  which  stayed  the  fatal  blow ;  with  dark- 
ness the  battle  ended.  The  British  bivouacked  on  the  field,  and  huddled 
then:  dead  into  the  ground  promiscuously.  They  bad  lost  five  hundred. 
The  Americaus  retired  within  their  lines  for  the  night.  Their  loss  was 
less  than  four  hundred.  The  glory  of  the  day  was  due  to  the  aeveml 
regiments  fighting  with  most  obstinate  couifige  in  nnisoii  against  regi- 
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meats.  There  wus  no  luaincuvriiig.  Jii3t  pi-aise  wiis  awarded  to  Morgan 
with  his  famous  Viri-iiiiii  riflemen,  and  to  Scanimel  of  New  Enyhiiid, 
liut  uo  men  did  more  efficient  service  on  tliis  memorable  occasion  tluin 
tlie  sons  of  New  Yoi'k,  led  by  Colonel  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  anil  other 
nallaut  officers,  who,  iu  lUsputiag  the  t>athway  to  theii'  own  broad  acres, 
were  contending  for  a  eontineat.  They  resented  the  removal  of  Sohulyer 
t  tl  e  ct  'ef  0  u  I,  and  declared  that  an  able  genei-al  might  have 
tte  ly   o  te  n  u  ^oj  And  Arnold  came  np  afterwartls  and  uiged  an 

tt    k   ].  on  tl  e  e        y    hile  they  were  disconnected  and  without  intrench- 
ts     Cr  tes   ef      d     aiting  for  more  troops,  and  a  quarrel  ensued. 
The  ne  t  la    Bu  ^  >   o  received  a  message  fmm  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
c  j  1  fo  1        that  he  should  commence  attacking  the  streng 

J I  s  alo  5,  tl  HI  on  Septenilier  22,  on  liis  route  to  Albany;  and 
1j  c^y  fi9.UA  „  at  the  phantom  of  hope,  replied  that  he  could  main- 
t<  ]  s  po  t  u  1 1  October  12.  This  communication  was  placed  in  a 
1  ollow  sd  er  bullet  I  ch  the  bearer  was  oixlered  to  deliver  into  Clinton's 
o  V  ban  hie  ej  t  along  the  wooded  country  by  night,  concealing  him- 
self by  day,  untd  he  reached  Foit  Montgomery  where  in  response  to  Lis 
inquii'ies  for  Ge  dl  CI  utr  1  e  as  co  lucted  mto  the  pre.sence  of 
Ciovemor  Geoi^e  CI  ti  See  j,  1  s  st  ke  1  e  swallowed  the  bullet 
An  emetic  was  }  ro  ],  bly  1 1  stered  tl  e  d  '^^  atcl  d  scovered,  and  its 
bearer  hangeil  as  a  [  y  I!  t  Bu  „oy  e  k  ow  g  tl  e  exti-aovdinary  diffi- 
culties of  comnii  cato  ha  I  take  tl  e  j  eu  to  to  end  several  mes- 
sengers by  difl'ereiit  routes,  one  of  which  reached  his  destination  after  a 
succession  of  perils  and  hai'dshij>3. 

Days  passed  away  wearily  to  the  inactive  Britons,  encamped  so  near 
the  Americans  that  every  joyful  gim  or  shont  was  distinctly  heard,  but 
the  tidings  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  nearness  for  co-operation  never  came. 
Their  camp  was  harassed  on  evciy  side.  The  alarm  was  constant  Offi- 
cers and  men  slept  iu  their  clothes.  Hoi'ses  grew  thin  and  weak.  The 
rations  of  the  soldiers  were  clipped.  Eight  hundred  sick  and  wounded 
were  in  the  hospital  Finally  Bui^yne  saw  that  be  had  previsions  for 
but  a  few  days  longer,  and  on  the  evening  of  October  6  summoned  his 
generals  to  a  final  council  relative  to  the  policy  of  attacking  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Had  they  known  what  had  occurred  the  day  l>efore  at  Germantown, 
they  would  have  been  less  despondent.     Washiugton,  passing  sud- 
detdy  from   the  defensive  and   retreating  to   the  audacious,  had 
swooped  down  upon  Howe'?  encampment  In  this  pretty  suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia.    It   was   then   a   small  village  of  one  street  two  miles  long. 
Washington  had  planiieil  a  simultaneous  atttck  upon  the  wings,  front,  and 
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rear,  to  lie  swiftly  aod  vigorously  made,  fvoin  which  the  troops  niiglit 
expeditiously  retreat  if  unsuccessful.  He  marched  from  his  post  on  tlic 
Skippack  road  twenty  miles  from  PhilajJelphia  in  the  evening  ot  the  3d, 
and  the  attack  was  maile  at  dawn.  It  startled  all  the  British  l^ious  in 
the  vicinity;  Howe  spraug  from  liis  bod  and  rode  to  the  scene  just  iu 
time  to  see  one  of  his  battalions  running  away.  Cornwallis,  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  wakened  by  the  camion,  and  his  grenadiers  run  the  whole 
distance,  altliough  not  reaching  the  ground  until  the  action  terminated, 
Washington  dashed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  He  thought  for  a  time 
that  victory  was  in  his  grasp.  Greene  was  three  qiiartera  of  an  hour 
too  late  to  [lerform  liis  part  of  the  programme,  and  then  conducted  his 
men  carelessly,  by  which  the  divisions  became  mixed  and  caused  serious 
confusion.  Washington,  at  half  past  eight,  gave  the  oixler  to  reti'eat, 
sending  it  to  every  division,  and  care  was  taken  to  remove  every  piece  of 
artillery.  He  had  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  about  one  thou- 
saml.  Among  the  officers  killed  was  the  accomplished  General  Nasli. 
The  enemy,  according  to  Howe's  report,  lost  five  hundred  in  killed  and 
wounded.  General  Agnew  and  Colonel  Bird  were  both  killed.  This 
attack  of  Washington  so  soon  after  the  defeat  at  Braudywiue  wa.^  a  par- 
tial success,  inasmuch  as  it  convinced  the  world  that  defeat  was  not  con- 
quest. The  British  fleet  soon  attacked  the  Delaware  foits,  and  several 
severe  engagements  occurred.  At  Redbank  the  Hessians  were  repulsed, 
and  their  commander.  Count  Donop,  taken  prisoner,  mortally  wounded, 
dying  in  the  fort  tenderly  cared  for  by  DuplessLs  de  Maudit,  a  French 
officer  of  engineers  who  had  joined  the  Americans, 

While  Burgoyne  was  making  his  preparations  for  the  fatal  battle  of 
Outolier  7,  Sir  Hemy  Clinton,  four  thousand  strong,  disembarked 
at  ytony  Point  on  the  Hudson.  He  had  first  landed  at  Verplanck's 
Point  to  deceive  Putnam  at  Peekskill,  who  quickly  rallied  a  force  to  op- 
pose his  mlvance  up  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Having  thus  diverted 
attention,  Clinton  crossed  quietly  in  a  fog,  and  from  Stony  Point,  on  the 
west  liank,  marched  over  Dunderlierg  Mountain,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
to  attack  foil-'s  Montgomery  and  C.inton,  which  were  not  defensible  in  the 
rear,  they  baviug  been  simply  constructed  to  guai'd  the  river.  Governor 
Clinton,  with  the  first  intimation  that  the  British  were  on  the  move,  had 
prorogued  the  new  legislature,  sitting  at  Kingston,  and  hurried  to  the 
points  of  dangler,  oi'dering  militia  to  his  aid,  the  regular  troops  having 
been  drawn  oft'  to  Saratoga  and  elsewhere  in  the  great  emergency,  leaving 
the  garrisons  feeble.  His  brother,  General  James  Clinton,  commanded 
one  of  the  fortresses  and  himself  the  other.  They  were  surprised  simul- 
t;uiuiai!sly  by  the   descent   of  the  Bnti.sh  from   the   mountain   in   two,-..  ■ 
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columna,  and  a  despemte  battle  ensued.  Tlie  New-Yorkers  went  out  to 
meet  the  British  and  Tories  in  the  open  field,  aud  after  protracted  resist- 
ance gave  way  only  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  spiking  their  cannon  be- 
fore retiring.  The  British  then  vigorously  attacked  botli  forts  on  all  sides, 
which  were  defended  with  'spirit.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a 
summons  to  surrender  as  prisoners-of-war  was  rejected  by  the  Americans 
with  scorn.  The  attack  was  renewed,  and  the  works  finally  foi^ced  at 
nightfall  by  overpowering  numbers.  The  Americans  fonght  their  way 
out,  and  many  of  them  escaped  Governor  Clinton  leaped  a  precipice  in 
the  darkness  and  reached  the  water's  edge,  where  he  found  Ins  brother 
James  about  to  enter  a  skiff,  which  would  hold  but  one  man  with  safety, 
and  who  insisted  upon  the  governor's  taking  it  instead  of  himself  Tlie 
governor  indignantly  refused  unless  his  brother  could  go  also,  which  was 
impossible;  and  to  end  the  dispute  James  fairly  pushed  the  governor  iuto 
the  skiff  and  shoved  it  off',  springing  upon  a  loose  horse  near  by  and  dash- 
ing through  a  squad  of  British  troops,  by  whom  he  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh  with  a  bayonet,  but  reached  next  day  his  home  in  Orange  County. 
The  British  loss  was  about  one  hundred  and  forty.  Of  the  Americans, 
three  liundred  were  killed  and  captured,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  New- 
Yorkers  ;  and,  as  at  Oriskany,  their  blood  was  not  spilled  for  nauglit. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  received  a  check  which  delayed  the  execution  of  his 
plans,  and  thereby  prevented  his  aiding  the  Northern  British  army,  not- 
withstanding that,  after  clearing  away  the  chain  stretched  across  the  Hud- 
son at  Anthony's  Nose,  he  siiiled  into  Newburgh  Bay,  sending  a  message 
gayly  to  Burgoyne,  "  Here  we  are  1  Nothing  between  us  and  Albany," 
The  mess^e,  however,  was  intercepted. 

The  next  morning  broke  in  mocking  splendor  The  woods  about 
Saratoga  were  clad  in  their  gayest  foliage.  The  air  was  soft  and 
balmy.  Bni^oyne  had  determined  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  was 
astir  early.  At  ten  o'clock  his  divisions  were  in  readiness.  Seconded 
by  Riedesel,  Pliilips,  and  Frazer,  and  with  fiiteen  hundred  picked 
troops,  the  best  in  his  army,  he  advanced  in  three  columns,  sending 
skirmishers  ahead,  and,  forming  in  line  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from 
the  American  works,  sat  down  in  doiible  ranks,  courting  battle.  Ten 
guns  were  wel!  posted.  The  grenadiers  under  Major  Ackland  were  in 
the  forest  on  the  left ;  Frazer  commanded  the  light  infantry  to  the  right, 
and  sent  foragers  to  cut  wheat  in  a  field  with  which  to  feed  their  starving 
horses,  while  some  Canadians,  loyalists,  and  Indians  should  attempt  to 
get  in  the  American  rear,  in  order  to  discover  the  best  place  for  forcing 
a  way  through  towards  Allwiny.  The  indications  were  quickly  known  in 
the  American  camp  on  I'ciuls  Height?!,  which  fonued    llic    sugment^^rt  i 
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a  circle,  the  convex  towsirils  the  eneiny,  ami  tlrmns  beat  the  ahinii. 
Swirtly,  as  a  rocket  shoots  into  the  sky  and  suddenly  divides  into  iiiaiii- 
I'old  parts,  a  column  bristling  with  tiery  detenuiuation  issnetl  from  tlm 
works  into  the  open  field,  coininaiided  by  the  iuviucible  Moi^n,  ami 
slightly  curving  in  its  swift  approach  opened  to  the  right  and  the  left  iu 
one  fierce  assault  upon  Frazer's  forces,  aliouting  and  blading  with  deiiilly 
aim  ,  at  the  same  instant  General  Enoch  I'oor,  with  his  New  Hanipsliire 
men,  and  General  Abraham  Ten  Broeek,'  with  three  thousand  New- 
Yoi'kers,  faced,  unmoved,  the  cannon  and  grajie-ahot  with  which  they 
were  greeted,  iis,  emerging  from  the  woods,  tliey  fell  furiously  upon  the 
British  left.  The  dash  and  the  courage  of  the  Americans  anianed  and 
apjMiUed  the  haughty  Britons  ;  they  seemed  to  multiply  into  count- 
less numbers,  pouring  a  deadly  fire  upon  each  flank,  then  closed,  and, 
grappling  hand  to  hand,  the  mad  mass  swayed  to  and  fro  for  half  an 
hour,  more  than  once,  five  times  taking  and  retaking  a  single  gun.  The 
right  wing  of  the  British  st,ij^red  and  recoiled  under  the  blow  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  Colonel  Henry  Dearborn,  with  a  body  of  New-Englanders, 
descended  impetuously  from  superior  ground,  and  with  flaming  nmskets 
broke  the  English  line,  which  wildly  fled ;  tliey  rallied  and  reformed, 
when  the  whole  American  force  dashed  against  their  center  held  by  the 
Germans ;  Frazer,  the  inspiring  genius  of  the  day,  hurried  to  form  a  sec- 
ond line  in  the  rear  to  cover  a  retreat,  but  received  his  death-wound. 
With  his  fall  the  British  heart  was  stunned.  The  Americans  saw  their 
advantage,  and  pressed  forwai-d  jubilant  with  certain  victory.  Bui^oyne's 
first  aid,  Sir  Francis  Clarke,  sent  to  the  rescue  of  the  artillery,  was  mor- 
tally wounded  before  iie  could  deliver  his  message ;  thus  eight  British 
guns  were  captui'e*!.  The  grenadiers  retreated,  leaving  Major  Ackland 
bleeding  upon  the  field. 

It  was  but  fifty  iniimt«s  since  the  action  began.  The  British,  dis- 
mayed and  bewildered,  had  scarcely  regained  their  works,  wiien  Benedict 
Arnold,  stinging  under  the  smart  of  the  rei'usal  of  Gates  to  give  him  a 
command,  put  spurs  to  liis  horae,  outriding  Major  John  Armstrong,  who 
was  sent  to  recall  him,  and       I  o  tl      ty  sa  e  that  of  his  own  mad 

will,  whirled  from  end  to  e  d  ot  the  A    e   can  line,  vociferating  orders 

•  General  Aljraliam  Ten  Brocok  ra  F  d    ghte     f  General  Stephen  Van  Rena- 

suliter,  the  fourth  Patrooii  in  Hie  d  ice  mm  K.       n    ec   Vol.  I.  61,  62),  and  bis  wife 

Catharine,  the  aceomplisheil  daugl  L       g     n     g    r  of  the  Deckration  of  Inde- 

pi;ndeiiee.  General  Ten  Broeek  was  the  e,o  D  iX  Ten  Broeik,  many  years  veeoiiler,  and 
also  mayor  of  Albany  He  was  bora  in  1 734  ;  he  was  a  member  of  th«  New  York  Assembly 
IVoni  1761  to  1775,  also  of  tlie  RevoUiWoiiaiy  eongiTSS 
tlie  State  government ;  he  was  afterwards  state  aenat' 
and  filled  other  positiona  of  trust. 
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Mluch  were  oVwye  1  t?  il  b>  ncltkini  liuiled  the  wlioL  t  ice  %i  i  st  the 
'^trjDgest  put  ul  till,  liiitiili  ic  loiil  t  coiititiuiiijj  the  assault  loi  i  full 
hour  w itliout  SUccLSi  th  ii  fliii^iiy  liiiiisell  t>  tliL  e\tieiiie  ii^lt  swept 
tlie  Massachusetts  biioaiL  witli  him  fiml  stieiiiiiu^  ovei  tlis  hrt:ast\vuiks 
overpowered  the  Genudus  killed  Breymauti  tlitii  colonel  ami  hehl  tht, 
(Kiiut  which  comiuandei)  tlie  entiie  Hiitwh  position  the  n  \t  inslmt 
lalliii^  In  lly  wounded  as  his  h  i-se  wis  killed  litiieatli  liuii  Oi  leiiii^ 
Mitthew  I  luksoii  at  tlie  most  ci itical  moment  to  Itiii^  up  soiii  i  .1 
m  tits  un  Itr  Learned  tlie  }  juthliil  aid  hil  asked  A\  lieic  slnll  1  ImuI 
\oii  sir?  Where  you  heir  the  hottest  fii  111^  was  the  quick  ic-^i  1  sc 
ISuigoyiie  ex[  (sed  hiiusell  iculc^sly  1  musket  bdi  pissed  thton  h  lis 
hit  and  Turtlui  t  le  his  waistcoat  Ni  ht  at  list  drew  its  cuu  i  11  c\ei 
1  e  scene  md  the  Lomliataiits  rested 

In  a  little  house  on  the  ri\ei  Innk  tin,  Baioness  1  ledesel  11  1  Lily 
H  111  let  Ackl  til  I  spent  the  d  iv  lu  a^oniziiig  te  11  A  dmnci  aw  iite  1  the 
Ijui  iLcomplishe  I  ^enei-als  «hjwciit  out  in  the  moiuiiij,  expcctiii^  to 
i-eturn  to  the  knquet  at  tdui  As  the  lioui  approached  tlie^ulluit  iiid 
belo\ed  trazci  w  is  boiiie  in  djiiiif  instead  The  table  was  renio\c  I  and 
bed  improvi^d  m  its  place  The  baioneas  put  hci  thiee  youn^,  chil 
dicu  to  bed  that  tbej  nu^bt  not  distmb  the  sufleier  wounded  men  weie 
( mstantly  beinp,  biou^ht  in  they  were  linl  m  the  eatiies  aud  lu  all 
a\  ulalle  parts  of  the  hoiis<  1/idy  Acklaud  was  m  extreme  distiess  con 
ceimng  the  fite  of  her  husl  md  who  was  withm  the  Ameiican  bnes  At 
ten  ocloikmthe  e\enin-,  J>ui„oyiie  01  leied  a  letreit  lut  he  had  only 
tiaosteired  his  cami  to  the  hei-,bts  abo\e  the  hospital  at  Inylight  next 
moniing  All  lij  the  two  aimies  e\channed  a  sliaip  hie  without  any 
positive  action.  (Jeneral  Lincoln  was  severely  ■wounded  while  lidiug  by 
the  side  of  Gates  recoil uoiteriug  the  British  position.  That  eveuin{(,  in  a 
cold  autmnu  miii,  Frazer,  wlio  had  been  the  lite  and  soul  of  the  invad- 
ing army,  was  solemnly  buried ;  immediately  after  which  touching;  service 
Biii^oyne  stole  away  in  tlie  stormy  darkness,  leavin<;  his  sick  and 
wounded  to  the  nierey  of  the  Americans.  His  few  days'  provisions  were 
confided  to  boats  on  the  Hudson,  but  the  difficulty  of  yuanling  them 
Wits  very  great.  Ills  guns  were  dragged  along  the  muddy  roads.  To- 
v*ards  daylight  the  no  longer  boastful  Britons  halted  for  rest.  It  rained 
all  day  on  the  9th ;  in  the  evening  the  main  portion  of  the  ih'enched  army 
forded  Fish  Creek,  waist-deep,  and  bivouacked  on  the  opposite  bank  in  the 
open  air.  Burgoyne  remained  upon  the  south  side  with  a  strong  guard, 
and  passed  the  night  in  the  mansion  of  General  Schuyler.  The  next  day 
he  burned  it,  with  all  its  valuable  bains,  iniUs  and  outbuildings  —  an 
elegant  villa  property.     The  ladies  of  the  British  officers  suffered  every 
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discomfort  during  this  huniiliatiug  retreat.  Lady  Haniet  Acklitiiil,  in  the 
midst  of  the  driving  storm  of  tlie  9th,  obtained  permission  to  visit  the 
Amerimn  ainip  and  ask  to  be  alloweil  to  share  her  husband's  i]n)iri8on- 
ment  and  alleviate  hia  sttfleriugs.  She  set  out  at  dusk  in  an  open  lioiit, 
accompanied  by  her  waitiug-maid,  hfer  husband's  valet,  and  a  chaplain, 
and  was  kindly  received  by  Gates. 

Burgoyne  found  himself  unable  to  retreat  to  Lake  George.  The 
Americans  had  blocked  the  way.  He  encamped  on  an  elevateil  plateau 
northeast  of  the  village  of  Scliuylerville ;  and  the  army  of  (.Jates  was  pres- 
ently encamped  all  around  him.  He  was  subjected  to  a  tii-e  on  flank  and 
rear  and  front.  His  outposts  were  t>erpetually  engaged.  The  soldiers 
dared  not  lay  down  their  arms  uight  or  day.  The  whole  camp  became  a 
scene  of  con.stant  fighting.  There  was  no  safety  for  laggage,  and  no  safe 
shelter  for  the  wounded  even  while  the  surgeon  was  binding  up  their 
wounds.  No  water  could  be  obtained,  although  close  to  Fisli  Creek  and 
the  Hudson  River,  for  the  trees  were  filled  with  Morgan's  sharji-shooters. 
Provisions  wei-e  nearly  exhausted,  wounded  ofticers  crawled  into  tlie 
cellars  of  liouses ;  eleven  camion-balls  crnsbed  through  one  house  where 
Baroness  Itiedesel  was  ministering  to  suffei'ei's  in  the  cellar.  IJifle-balls 
were  every  moment  perl'orating  the  tents,  and  on  tho  13t]i  a  cannon-ball 
swept  across  the  table  where  Burgoyne  and  his  geuemls  were  seated.  On 
the  14th  a  cessation  of  hostilities  until  terms  of  capitulation  could  be 
arranged  was  proposed  by  Bui'goyne.  His  aid.  Colonel  JCingston,  was 
received  at  the  crossing  of  the  creek  by  James  Wilkinson,  the  young  ^ 
adjutant-general  of  tlie  American  aiiny,  and  conducted  hlimU'olded  into 
the  presence  of  Gat«s,  An  unconditional  sun'ender  was  at  tirst  de- 
manded; but  on  the  IGtli  Gates  consented  to  more  generous  terms. 
In  the  night  intelligence  of  the  reduction  of  the  Htidsou  River  forts  and 
Clinton's  northerly  advance  reaehe<l  Burgoyne,  and  be  wavered  for  a 
moment,  hojiing  to  avoid  surrender.  But  it  was  too  late.  He  could 
not  honorably  recall  liis  wowi.  At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
he  attached  his  signature  to  the  convention.'  Two  hours  later 
his  troops  marched  out  of  their  lines  and  depi)sited  tlieir  arms  on 
the  river-bank,  the  brave  veterans  so  overcome  with  sorrow  and  shame  that 
many  sobbed  like  children  as  they  grasped  for  the  last  time  weapons  they 
bad  borne  with  honor,  some  kissing  their  guos  with  the  tenderness  of 
lovers,  others  stamping  upon  them  with  oaths  of  rage.     The  scene  was  be- 

'  Bui'goyne  liaJ  earnestly  dfiii-eii  tlint  tlie  ti-enty  should  be  called  a  conxentimi,  and  not  a 
ertpitulalion.  This  matter  of  taste  wus  conceded,  iiia.snun;h  us  it  did  not  alter  the  facts,  oi 
deprive  the  American  arms  of  one  leaf  of  the  laiii'els  they  had  won.  For  treaty  in  full,  see 
Appendix  A, 
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held  by  no  American  eyes  except  those  of  the  two  young  aids  of  Gates, 
Moi^n  Lewis  ^  and  Wilkinson.  Tlie  delicacy  ol'  the  aiTangement  i-etiected 
tlie  greatest  credit  upon  the  Americans.  A  few  moments  later,  Burgoyne 
and  his  suite  rode  to  the  headt[uarters  of  Gates.  Tlie  two  commanders 
exclianged  the  compliments  of  soldiers.  Bui^oyne  glittered  in  scarlet 
and  gold  a  large,  well-formed,  handsome  man  with  couitly  maiinei-s ; 
(Jates,  smaller  of  stature  and  without  the  airs  of  tine  breeding  or  preten- 
sion, was  clad  in  a  plain  blue  overcoat — and  Schuyler  stood  by  Iilm  in 
citizen's  dress.  "  The  fortune  of  war  has  made  me  your  prisoner,"  said 
Burgoyne,  with  hat  in  hand,  as  he  took  the  extended  hand  of  Gates.  "  I 
shall  always  be  ready  to  testify  that  it  has  not  been  through  any  fault  of 
your  Excellency,"  was  the  graceful  reply.  The  generals  entered  the  tent 
of  Gates  and  dined  together  on  boards  laid  across  baiTels.  During  the 
same  hour  the  Itoyal  troops  were  served  with  bread  by  the  Americans,  as 
they  were  destitute,  even  witliout  flour  to  make  it ;  they  liatl  not  more 
than  one  day's  provision  of  any  kiud  remaining.  The  generals  cour- 
teously conversed ;  Burgoyne  spoke  very  flatteringly  of  the  Americans, 
praised  their  discipline  and  their  dress,  and  particularly  their  numbers. 
"  Your  fund  of  men  is  inexhaustible ;  like  the  Hydra's  Iiead,  when  cut  oft' 
seven  more  spring  up  in  its  stead,"  he  remarked.  At  the  close  of  the 
repast  Bui^oyne  toasted  Washington  and  Gates  toasted  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, Then,  as  the  captui-ed  army  approached  on  their  march  to  Boston, 
the  two  conimandei-8  stepped  out  in  front  of  the  tent,  and  standing  together 
*  conspicuously  in  full  view  of  both  armies  —  the  conquerors  and  tlie  con- 
quered—Buigoyne  drew  his  sword,  bowed,  and  presented  it  to  Gates. 
Gates,  bowing,  received  the  sword,  and  returned  it  to  Burgoyne. 

No  simple  ceremony  in  the  world's  history  was  ever  more  significant. 
No  mai-tial  event  from  tlie  battle  of  Marathon  to  that  of  Waterloo  —  two 
tliousand  years  —  exeited  a  greater  influence  upon  human  affairs  than  the 
conquest  of  Burgoyne.  Of  the  fifteen  battles  decisive  of  la.?ting  results, 
during  more  than  twenty  centuries  of  human  progress,  the  conflict  of 
Samtoga  is  one.  Up  to  tliat  hour  the  Americans  were  esteemed  "  rebels  " 
by  tlie  powers  of  the  earth,  Henceforwaitl  they  were  patriots  attempting 
to  rescue  their  country  from  wrong  and  outrage.  The  agents  of  Cougi'ess 
were  no  longer  obliged  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  monarchs  of  Europe 
in  stealthy  ways.     They  met  with  open  congratulations.     A  new  power 

1  Morgan  Lewis  was  born  in  1754,  hence  wiis  twenty-three  years  of  age  at  tliia  epocli  ; 
Janies  Wilkinson  was  twenty.  Morgan  Lewis  was  tlie  son  of  Francis  Lewis,  signer  of  the 
DeclaiTttion  of  InJepemlence  ;  le  had  been  a  atuJtiiit  of  law  in  the  office  of  ,IolinJay,  In 
June,  1775,  he  joSiieil  the  army  in  Cambiidge,  and  was  iiiaile  cajitain  of  a  rifle  company. 
Hia  siibseiiuent  career  will  lie  iiotod  in  future  pages. 
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w^s  recognized  A  in  \i  el  til  t*"  I  t  tl  ili])loiii!icy  iil' 
iiitioiii     Ihis  victory  dete  1  tie  t        I    all  aii  id  the  Fitiiicli 

alliance  wab  iDstruiiieiital  11  se       n^  tl     h     1  t        ]l 

The  figure  of  Philip  fed    yle       ses  p,       liy  iIm  11  others  in  this 

comieotioti  lo  his  |uditio  a  a  Id  ta^  sled  eBo  ts  his  iiigeuious 
contri\  xiiees  and  iiiiLetaiiiQ  v  „  k  ce  v  9  d  tl  t,loy  And  yet  he 
utteied  no  ujniylaiiit  it  see  ^  '  ^  1*>*  ^^  °  hy  a  other;  he  even 
eon^r  ituhted  Gtites  (w  Jio  h  1  d  splaye  I  o  pr  fese  o  al  skill  whatever,) 
in  the  tine  -spirit  of  chivai  oua  ourtesy  a  1  dev  t  to  the  coniiiioii 
caust,  uid  ininisten,d  to  the  perso  al  co  nfo  t  of  tl  f  ille  i'oe.  Kiedesel 
•lent  foi  Ins  wifi,  and  childre  is  bm  as  tl  Koyal  a  y  had  paascd  by. 
i  hey  time  lu  a  t  ilisli  ■nid  i  „  tlen  a  of  1  „  h  I  1  a  'ing,  devoid  of 
military  msi^'uia  lifteil  the  cl  Id  e  t  o  t  k  ss  tl  e  and  caressing 
them  and  j^Uantl)  insisted  tl  baro  esa  to  al  ^,1 1  olle  „  1  er  his  arm  and 
condnctiiig  hei  t«  the  tent  ol  G  t*.s  I  re  tl  ge  e  dU  ere  assembled; 
piesentlj  be  siiQ'f,e^tied  thit  I     o    u  t*?  t  w  [    et  and  invited  the 

Ixdy  to  accept  its  hospitil  t  cs  1  tl  e  le  el  w  te  the  baraness, 
th  it  he  w  IS  the  Aniei  icau  Gener  1  Sch  yli:  I  r'  oj  e  spoke  feelingly 
to  Schuyler  concerning  the  destr  t  on  ot  h  s  S  itOfji  i  ■oiierty.  "  Don't 
speak  of  it ;.  it  was  the  fate  f  w  was  the  magnau  u  o  s  rejdy.  And 
when  Bui'gnync  moved  on  h  jou  ney  to  Boston  S  hu)  ler  sent  an  aide-de- 
camp  to  condnct  him  to  his  own  home,  —  "an  elegant  house,"'  said  Bur- 
goyne,  "whei^e,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Schuyler  and 
her  family ;  and  where  I  remained  during  ray  whole  stay  at  Albany,  with 
a  table  of  more  than  twenty  courses  for  me  and  my  friends,  and  every 
other  possible  demonstration  of  hospitality." 

On  the  same  day  that  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  assented  to  the  terms  of 
surrender,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  having  caused  the  destruction  of  every 
American  vessel  on  the  Hudson  as  far  as  the  month  of  Esopua  Creek, 
added  to  the  general  distress  and  terror  by  sending  General  Vaughan 
to  strike  a  death-blow  to  Kingston,  the  temporary  capital  of  New  York. 
Ill  size,  wealth,  and  importance  it  was  the  thiitl  town  in  the  State.  Its 
jxtpulation  iiumberei.1  between  tln-ee  and  four  thousand.  Some  forty-eight 
stone  dwellings,  of  which  seveiul  were  large  and  elegant,  with  three  or 
more  hundred  bouses  of  wood,  and  two  good-sized  hotels,  stood  within  an 
ai«a  of  about  twenty-five  acres ;  together  with  a  court-house  built  of  blue 
limestone,  and  a  Dutch  Church  with  an  extensive  burial  iiiclosure.  It 
iiumliei'ed  among  its  inhabitants  numerous  families  of  distinction ;  as,  tor 
instance,  the  Van  Gaaslrecks,  the  Tappans,  the  Bruyns,  the  Elmendoifs, 

I  Sket«L  of  Schuyler  Mansion,  jKigfi  146  (Vol.  II.)  ;  S])ecch  of  Burgoyne  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Mr.  Vyner's  motion,  May  26,  1788. 
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tlie  IJogarduses,  tlie  I{iislni>ucks,  the  HarOe  bu  1  tl  e  \  an  Burens,  the 
Kiei'stedts,  tbe  Viin  St<;eiibiirj,'lis,  the  Du  1  uses  tl  V  u  Beiisens,  tbe 
llanckere,  and  the  Viindei-lyiis.  John  Vaiide  ly  U  e  p  ter,  wtis  then  an 
infant.     A  boys'  bi.iiiidinii-schoul  Honrisbei.l  i    der  Du  Doll,  in  which 

the  afterwurds  diHtiii;^nished  Kdwanl  Livini^stun  (youuyest  brother  of  the 
Chancellor),  tlieii  thii-teen  yeai-s  (if  iige,  was  a  pupil.  It  was,  tliis  institu- 
tion to  which  he  I'efuvred  twenty  yeare  later,  wlien  he  said,  "  I  learned 
some  lessons  Ijesides  those  I'ountl  in  the  good  teacliev's  turriculum.  At 
my  firet  dinner,  potatoes  and  a  piece  of  pork  composed  the  whole  bill  of 
fare.  The  knife  imd  fork  were  put  in  the  solitary  dish,  and  the  school- 
boy iiivited  to  paitiike.  '  I  don't  like  pork,  we  never  eat  it  at  home,'  was 
my  ruply.  '  Very  well,  my  little  man,'  said  my  host, '  ncibody  obliges  you 
to  eat'  Consequently  a  potato  was  my  rejiast  Tlie  second  ilay  brought 
no  variety.  Ou  the  thin],  fastidiousness  9uccuml>ed  to  hunger,  and  I 
endui-ed  the  pork  and  i>ot;»to  diet  without  variation  through  the  terui." 
Kingston  was  the  refuge  of  numerous  New  York  families  of  weidth  and 
position,  who  with  their  liveried  iiejjm  skives  and  stylish  equipages  had 
retii-ed  from  the  city  before  the  British  entered  and  took  possession  of 
their  costly  homes.  Philip  Livingston,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  lived  in  a  spacious  house  near  the  Hudson,  which  was  also 
the  pi-esent  home  of  his  tlaughter  Sarah,  and  her  husband,  Kev.  Dr.  John 
Heiuy  Livingston.  Tlie  Itev.  Dr.  John  Rodgers,  of  the  Brick  Church, 
New  York  City,  residing  near  them,  was  aixiused  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  of  the  15th  by  an  unlettered  Gernuiu  whom  he  scarcely  knew,  aud 
warned  to  immediately  remove  the  household  goods  which  he  had  stored 
in  a  small  building  on  the  river-bank ;  he  did  so,  and  with  the  Livingstons 
escaped  to  Shai-on,  Connecticut,  James  Beekman,  whose  fine  mansion  on 
tlie  East  River  was  proving  so  delightful  to  the  British  officers,  had  rented 
a  fanu  near  Kingston,  and  with  Ins  clever  aud  accomplished  wife  {Jane 
Ket^ltas)  was  devoting  himself  t^i  the  education  of  his  children.  Some  of 
tlie  new  state  officials  were  attended  by  their  families.  Mrs.  John  Jay 
hail  recently  joined  lier  husband.  Tbe  stately  ceremonials,  together  with 
the  showy  costume  of  tbe  period  —  wigs,  ruffles,  velvet  coats,  white  silk 
stockings,  aud  shoe-buckles  of  the  gentlemen,  and  the  court  hoop,  bro- 
caded silks,  aud  mounta,ins  of  powdered  hair,  ilowers,  and  feathers  of  the 
ladies  —  aud  the  host  of  colored  retainers,  gave  to  the  scene  tlie  effect 
of  a  little  feudal  court.  The  approach  of  the  enemy  was  known  in  time 
for  the  tlight  of  the  people,  some  of  Mhom  were  able  to  remove  a  portion 
of  their  personal  property.  Vaughan  landed  at  Rondout,  burning  every  . 
habitation  on  the  two-mile  route  to  Kingston  by  two  roads,  where  within 
the  next  three  hours  he  accomplished  tbe  total  destruction  of  the  defense- 
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less  town,  burning  every  house  (iiid  bam  ami  building  but  oue,  including 
twelve  tlioiisaiid  biin-els  of  Hour  iiiid  a  lai'ge  quantity  of  other  stores;  then 
liMtily  retreated,  feariug  si>eedy  vengeance.  He  presently  crossed  the 
Hudson,  marched  in  variuus  tlirections,  burned  the  dwellings  ol'  all  well- 
known  Whigs,  and  committed  wanton  outrages  which  provuked  iiniveiiial 
coniiem nation,  e\'en  among  those  who  were  utttiched  Ui  the  king's  cause. 
Two  British  otticei'S,  a  wonnded  captain  and  his  surgeon,  were  luting  Ims- 
pitably  entertained  by  Mi's.  Ju{^e  liobevt  R  Livingston,  the  muther  ol'  the 
Chancellor  aud  of  1'j.lwanl  Livingston,  at  her  beautiful  home  at  Clermont, 
as  the  red  smoking  cobnnn,  bearing  the  torch  aloft,  neared  her  dwelling, 
and  they  gi'atel'ully  projjosed  to  extend  the  protection  of  their  presence 
and  influence  to  save  her  property,  which  she  iwlitely  declined  ;  burying 
a  part  of  her  furuitiii'e,  the  remainder  was  packed  upon  wagons ;  aud 
*vith  her  large  family  and  retinue  of  sei^vants  she  set  forth  on  a  weary 
journey  to  Salisbury,  Connecticut ;  at  the  moment  of  starting,  the  figure 
of  a  favorite  servant,  a  fat  old  negro  woman,  perched  in  solemn  anxiety 
on  the  top  of  oiie  of  the  loads,  caused  a  buret  of  heaity  merriment.  Mis. 
Livingston  did  not  leave  oue  moment  too  soon,  as  the  smoke  and  flames 
rising  from  lier  mansion  told  her  ere  she  was  two  miles  away.  The  news 
fram  Saratoga  suddenly  checked  these  useless  atrocities,  and  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  called  in  his  troops  and  fell  back  to  New  York. 

Gates  sent  Wilkinson  to  bear  the  victorious  tidings  of  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render to  Congress;  while  on  the  route  he  sto]>ped  at  the  quarters  of 
Ixu-d  Stirling,  in  I'cading,  where  in  a  free  conversation  he  repeated  part 
of  a  letter  which  Gates  had  i-eceived  from  Conway,  a  boastful,  iutnguing 
officer,  who  had  joined  the  army  at  Morristown  under  an  appoint- 
ment fram  Congress.  The  letter  contained  strictures  on  the  manage- 
ment of  tlie  army  under  Washington,  with  many  disparaging  connneuts. 
Stirling,  prompted  by  friendship,  communicated  the  matter  to  Washing- 
ton, and  a  correspondence  followed  between  Washington,  Gates,  and 
Conway,  the  incidents  springing  from  which  revealed  an  underhanded 
conspiracy  that  hat!  Iteen  for  some  time  in  progress  to  secure  the  removal 
of  the  commander-in-chief  The  success  of  the  Northern  army  emboldened 
Gates,  and  Congress  for  a  time  was  seriously  influenced  in  favor  of  the 
aspirants.  But  public  sentiment  expresseil  itself  in  a  manner  so  emphatic 
that  the  scheme  was  subsequently  abandoned.  As  the  winter  approached 
Howe  took  observations  of  Washington's  encampment  at  Whitemarsh, 
but  after,  as  Jones  quaintly  remarks,  "  viewing  the  front  of  the  Ameri- 
can right,  marching  to  the  center  and  taking  another  view,  from  thence 
to  the  left  and  stealing  a  peep  there,"  he  decided  that  the  works  were 
invulnerable,  and  that  he  had  better  leave  them  in  repose ;  and  with  some 
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skiniiialiing,  in  which  a  few  were  killed  on  both  sides,  marclied  back  to 
tlie  warm  December  tires  and  snuy;  quarters  of  PbiladelphJa.  Wushiuy;- 
toii  soon  after  this  removed  his  weary  and  destitute  army  to  Valley  Faiye; 
such  was  the  want  of  shoes  and  stockings  among  his  men,  tliat  it  is  said 
they  ini<^ht  have  been  tracked  over  the  liard  frazen  ground  the  whole  dis- 
tance fi'om  Whitemarsh  by  the  blood  of  their  feet.  Governor  Livingston 
iipijealei]  eloi^uently  to  tlie  la^lies  of  New  Jersey  to  contiibute  from  their 
auperlluoiis  woolen  habits  to  the  scanty  clothing  of  the  suffering  soldiers ; 
iiiiil  every  nerve  was  strained  to  prevent  an  absolute  famine  in  cam)). 
Within  twenty  miles  of  ea«h  other  the  two  hostile  armies  tlius  lay  quietly 
until  spring. 

Putnam  went  into  winter-quarters  in  the  Highlands.  While  he  was 
striving  with  his  accustomed  energy  to  provide  needful  shelter  and  food 
for  his  foKes,  Buigoyne's  army  was  destroying  every  hitent  s|Kirk  of  sym- 
pathy with  Great  Brifaiin,  which  had  in  Massachusetts  survived  the 
shock  of  hoiTOrs  that  distinguished  this  bloody  year,  thmugh  their  con- 
duct along  the  route  to  and  in  Boston,  from  whence  they  were  to  embark 
for  England.  The  houseless  inhiibitants  of  Kingston  were  at  the  same 
time  shivering  in  nies^e  hovels  in  country  places ;  some  few  had  found 
accommodations  in  flurley,  four  miles  from  the  ruins  of  the  little  capital, 
where  the  new  state  government  lighted  in  its  flight,  and  where  the 
boar<!ing-school  of  Dominie  Doll  continued  to  prosper.  In  all  dii«ctioiis 
within  the  vicinity  of  New  York  the  British  forays  had  left  ashes,  desola- 
tion, and  anguish  along  their  track.  It  seemed  as  if  everything  useful  to 
nian  was  plundoiml  or  consumed,  Meigs,  with  a  detachment  of  Parsous's 
brigade,  ilescended  upon  a  band  of  freebooters  in  West  Chester,  capturing 
fifty,  with  the  cattle  and  horses  they  had  stolen.  But  it  remained  for  Tryoii 
to  crown  the  cruelties  of  the  year,  by  sending  an  expedition,  under  Eni- 
merick,  with  blazing  torches,  through  Tarrytown  and  neighborhood,  which 
executed  its  mission  with  a  degree  of  bai'barity  seldom  equaled  in 
civilixed  warfai'e.  Among  other  outrages,  Peter  and  Cornelius  Van 
Tiissel,  noted  Whigs,  were  di'agged  from  their  dwellings  which  were  set 
on  fire,  and  led  to  the  British  lines  with  halteis  about  their  necks,  naked 
and  barefoot,  although  the  night  was  intensely  cold ;  and  women 
and  children  were  mercilessly  abused  and  exposed.  Pareons 
wrote  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  Tryon,  in  which  he  said  that  if  disposed 
to  retaliate  he  could  easily  burn  the  Philipse  or  the  De  Lancey  mansion, 
but  had  refi-ained  from  doing  so  because  of  the  wanton  and  unjustifiable 
inhumanity  of  such  acts.  Tryon  promptly  replied  that  with  more  au- 
thority he  "would  burn  every  committee  man's  bouse  withiu  his  reach." 
The  result  followed  swiftly.     A  party  of  Americans  landed  from  a  whale- 
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boat  at  Bloomiiigdale  within  a  week,  surprisM^d  ami  captured  a  auiall 
guard  at  the  lauding,  proceeded  to  the  heaiitit'id  cimnti'y-suat  of  Oliver  l)e 
Lancey,  aud  destroyed  it,  with  evei-ytliing  it  ciniUkiiied.  The  temfied 
ladies  made  their  escaj*  as  best  they  could  ;  Mifi.  J>e  Lancey  coiiceuled 
herself  in  a  stone  dug-kennel  under  the  stDop  until  the  pnvty  had  re- 
crossed  the  Hudson ;  Miss  Charlotte  De  Lancey  (afterwards  Lady  Dun- 
daa),  with  her  bmther's  child  in  her  anns,  Miss  Floy<l,  a  guest  of  tJie 
family  (afterwaiils  the  wife  of  John  Peter  iJe  Lancey  an<l  mother  of 
Disliop  De  Lancey),  and  Mrs.  John  Harris  Oruger,  IJu  buiccy's  oldest 
daughter,  tied  into  the  woods  aud  bushes  in  the  darkness,  i-emaiuing  in 
the  open  air  all  night. 

The  last  important  event  of  1777  was  the  selection  of  a  new  site  for  a 
fort  to  replace  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  ;  Governor  CJeorge  Clinton 
with  Lieutenant-Govenior  Van  Cortlandt,  John  Jay,  and  one  or  two  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Legislature,  made  observations  along  the  Hudson, 
and  afterwards  in  council  with  Washington,  determined  upon  West 
Point,  l^rly  in  January,  with  the  snow  two  feet  deep,  devoid  of  tents  or 
suitable  tools,  Parsons's  brigade,  under  Putuam's  direction,  threw  up  the 
first  embankment.  From  that  hour  until  to-day  no  foreign  power  has 
ever  been  able  to  pass  up  aud  clown  the  Hudson  Kiver  without  doing 
homage  to  the  American  flag. 
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CHAPTER   XXXV. 


VARIED    EVENTS. 

Parliament.  —The  French  Alliance.  —  Camt  at  Vallev  Fohoe.  —  Bahon  Steuben. 

—  Gardiner's  Island.  —General  Howe  supehseded  bv  Sir  Husitv  Clinton. -Teie 
Battle  or  the  Kers.  —  Evacuation  of  PiiiLAOELPiriA  iiv  the  Bkitish.  —  Battle  of 
Monmouth. —  General  Lbe.  —  Abrival  of  tub  French  Fleet.  —  Dfjitkuctton  of 
Wyomino.  —  New   York  City   under   tub    British.  —  The  Prisons.-  Citizens, 

—  Colonel  Luddinoton. — Forays  in  all  Directionk  fkom  New  York  City. — 
Dr.  John  Cochrane.  -Winter-Quarters.  ^Washington  in  Philajjell'uia.  —  The 
Vbrflanck  Mansion,  —  Condition  of  the  Cri'Y  of  New  York.  —  New  Haven  at- 
tacked. —  Burning  of  Fairfield.  —  Burning  of  Norwalk.  —  Stoeming  of  Stonv 
Point.  —  Paulus  Hook. — Sullivan's  Ex-pedition  against  tile  Indians.  —  Tile 
Southern  Army.  —  Newport.  ^Washington  at  Mokristown-. 

THE  news  of  the  disaster  to  the  British  arms  at  Saratoga  fell  like  a 
thunder-stroke  upon  the  Court  of  England.  Lortl  Petersham  wa.'; 
the  bearer  of  Burgoyne's  dispatch,  i>enned  in  the  Schuyler  Mansion  at 
Albany.  The  public  admired  the  grace  aud  dignity  with  which  he  told 
liis  melancholy  tale.  "  The  style  is  charming,"  said  a  minister  in  the 
Koyal  presence.  "He  liad  better  have  beaten  the  rebels  and  misspelt 
every  word  in  the  recital,"  said  the  king. 

The  fourth  session  of  Parliament,  from  November,  1777,  to  June,  1778, 
was  a  continued  scene  of  controversy.  The  Opposition  was  growing 
every  day  more  powLriul  The  employment  ot  sa-iages  to  fight  the 
AmeiKin=!  was  the  well-spring  of  a  bhze  of  eloquence  seldom  equ\l<>ii 
in  the  history  of  the  Fii<,!]sh  Im^i^e  Its  condemnation  biou^ht  Loiil 
Chatham  to  hii^  feet  in  one  of  the  most  briUiint  speeches  of  his  life 
Loid  Noith  threw  out  hints  m  debate  that  he  myht  mike  some 
proposition  ot  accommodation,  and  the  straw  was  seized  by  those  who 
weie  ea^^er  to  end  the  contest  Lotd  Chithim  motioned  that  the  dooi  of 
reconcihition  be  opened  by  a  treaty  before  iiante  whu  wis  lielpin:;  tlic 
Amencans  in  an   underhamled  way,  should  take  a  bolder  stand,   but 
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the  motion  was  lost.  Franklin,  fi-oni  Paris,  wrote  to  David  Hartley  (in 
October),  that  some  act  of  genemsity  and  kindness  towards  the  American 
prisoners  rniylit  soften  resentment  and  facihtate  negotiations.  And  the 
philanthropic  Hartley,  acting  npon  the  hint,  staited  a  cliaritable  sub- 
scription for  that  end  to  which  large  sums  were  added  freely.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  situation  being  well  known  to  Hartley,  he  addressed  Parliament, 
nixing  the  immediate  opening  of  a  treaty  with  the  Americans  while  they 
were  discontented  with  the  cool  and  dilatory  pmceodings  of  tlie  Court  of 
Fmnce.  "  Do  it  before  you  sleep,"  he  said.  "  But  they  slept  and  did  it 
not,"  he  wrote  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  a 
lew  months  afterward.  No  steps  of  importance  were  taken  until  the 
hitter  part  of  February. 

By  that  time  France  had  thrown  oft'  her  veil,  and  all  Europe  was  ring- 
ing with  the  news  of  England's  disappointment.  When  XstxA  North  rose 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  introduce  his  Conciliation  Bills,  admitting 
that  he  and  his  party  had  been  all  in  the  wrong  with  regard  to  America, 
the  astonishment  of  the  crowd  of  members  and  peers  present,  says  Wal- 
pole,  was  totally  indescribable.  A  dull  oppressive  silence  for  some  time 
succeeded  his  speech.  "Not  a  single  mark  of  approbation  was  beaixl 
from  any  man  or  description  ol'  men  within  the  walls  of  Parliament" 
Charles  Fox  finally  rose  and  ironically  complimented  Lord  North  on  his 
happy  conversion,  and  congratulated  the  Opposition  on  having  obtained 
so  powerful  an  ally,  then  with  cutting  emphasis  inquired  if  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France  had  not  been  signed  by  the  American  agents  in 
Paris  within  ten  days  ?  Lord  North  was  thunderstruck,  and  remained 
silent.  When  forced  up  by  the  clamor,  he  owned  that  he  had  heanl 
such  a  rumor,  but  had  received  no  otticial  intelligence  to  that  eflect 

Tn  Paris,  during  the  greater  part  of  January,  Fi-anklin,  portly  and 
sevent,y-two,  had  been  weighing  and  chiseling  the  forty-four  articles  com- 
prised within  the  two  treaties — one  of  amity  and  commerce,  the  other 
offensive  and  defensive  —  which  had  been  preparer!  for  cou.sideration. 
Arthur  Lee  was  in  a  tumult  of  impatience,  and  wished  Franklin  "would 
make  more  haste,"  Temple  Franklin  said  that  his  "grandfather's  dining 
out  every  day  prevented  any  business  from  being  done."  Whereupon  I*e 
jotted  in  his  journal  that  it  "  was  an  unpromising  state  of  things  when 
boys  made  such  observations  on  the  conduct  of  their  grandfathers."  As 
every  phrase  of  the  two  treaties  must  be  critically  scanned  and  agreed  upon 
by  four  men  of  differing  opinions,  then  translated  accurately  into  English, 
it  was  serious  as  well  as  protracted  labor.  In  the  midst  of  it  letters  from 
home  told  Franklin  that  his  daughter,  with  an  infant  four  months  old,  had 
.   retired  from  Philadelphia  twenty  miles  into  the  country,  carrying  his  library 
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and  papers  witb  Imr,  and  that  Andre  and  other  British  offloera  were  dom- 
iciled in  liis  lioiise,  playing  with  his  electrical  apparatus,  liis  musical  glasses, 
his  harps  and  harjiai chords.  Ralph  Izai-d  of  Soutli  Carolina,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Congretw  to  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
I  in  Paris,  and  was  eveiy  day  in  counsel  with  Franklin  imd  his 
Tile  wife  of  Kalph  Izartl  was  Alice  De  Lancey,  daughter  of 
Peter  De  Lancey,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Watts  of  New  York,  of  the 
powerful  family  at  that  moment  arrayed  upon  the  side  of  Great  Britain. 
On  the  evening  of  February  6  the  treaties,  having  been  perfected  and 
approved,  were  dvdy  signed  and  sealed  by  M.  Oemixl  for  France,  and  by 
Franklin,  Arthur  Lee,  and  Silas  Deane  for  Ameriija. 

On  the  13th  of  March  the  French  Minister  in  London,  Marquis  de 
Noailles,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  English  Secretary  of  State  a  note  an- 
nouncing the  signiticant  event,  couched  in  terms  almost  of  derision.  The 
very  next  day  Lord  North  offered  his  resignation  to  George  IIL,  and 
atlvised  that  Lord  Chatham  be  appointed  Prime  Minister  in  his  stead. 
The  king  vehemently  refused  to  consent ;  but  when  advised  again  and  again 
that  Chatham  was  the  only  minister  who  nnght  reconcile  all  pai'ties,  and 
that  if  Lord  North  retired  no  other  administration  on  the  same  basis 
could  be  formed,  and,  also,  that  in  tiie  estimation  of  Lord  Bari-ington, 
Secretary  of  War,  the  nation  had  not  one  general  equal  to  the  emergency 
should  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  be  invaded  by  the  armies  of  Europe,  he 
found  that  his  aversion  must  yield  to  the  overwhelming  tide  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

On  the  20th  the  treaties  were  publicly  acknowledged  by  France, 
and  the  American  envoys  pres<mted  to  the  king.  Franklin  was 
"dressed  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  snowy  ruffles  at  wrist  and 
bosom,  white  silk  stockings,  and  silver  buckles.  Nothing  more  elegant 
was  ever  worn  by  a  man  of  seventy-two  in  any  age  ov  comitry.  Yet  it 
was  only  the  prevailing  costume  of  an  American  gentleman  of  that  date 
at  dinners  and  f4tes  at  home.  It  is  said  that  he  had  ordered  a  wig,  but 
when  the  peruke-maker  came  with  it  and  tried  it  upon  the  head  it  was 
destined  to  disfigure,  it  would  not  fit.  The  man  manipulated  until  Frank- 
lin ventured  to  hint  that  perhaps  the  wig  was  too  small.  "  0  no.  Mon- 
sieur, impossible,"  he  replied.  Then  after  a  few  more  vain  eff'orts  he 
exclaimed,  throwing  it  down  angrily,  "  No,  Monsieur ;  it  is  not  the  wig 
that  is  too  small,  it  is  your  head  that  is  too  large."  Franklin  finally 
relinquished  the  idea  of  obeying  arbitrary  edicts  of  any  character,  and 
went  to  court  without  a  court  dress;  and  all  Europe  applauded.  After 
the  ceremony  of  presentation  to  the  king,  the  envoys  drove  to  the  mag- 
nificent residence   ofVeigeunes  to  partake  of  a  dinner  given  in  their 
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lionor,  the  guests  comjirising  some  of  the  most  distiiiguislied  of  the  Freiicli 
nybility.  In  tliu  evening  they  were  presented  to  Marie  Antionette,  who 
M'iis  charmingly  enthusiastic  over  the  new  relationship. 

The  next  day  Lord  Stormont  leit  Paris  for  Ijindon.  He  foiind  Lon\ 
Xor'th  pressing  his  conciliatory  measures  in  the  liope  of  averting  war 
with  France,  but  detennined  to  resign.  The  ministerial  jiarty  were  in 
had  humor,  said  they  had  heen  deceived  and  hetmyed,  and  tallied  loudly 
about  the  disgraceful  capitulation  with  the  Americans.  Tiic  Opposition 
donbted  the  acceptance  of  the  proposals  offered,  and  without  oi>jio8ing 
made  their  support  as  disagreeable  as  possible ;  they  said  that  the  Minis- 
try, having  failed  in  their  secret  designs,  and  being  bailled  and  beaten, 
were  trying  to  excuse  their  unexampled  l>arbarity  and  devastation  by 
pretences  that  were  unreaj.     Kotli  parties,  however,  in  reality  acquiesced. 

MeauwiiHe  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  resented  the  course  pursued  when 
I'.ui'goyne  was  given  the  command  of  the  Northern  Army,  and  had 
written  to  Lord  Germain  with  so  mncli  asperity  that  his  removal  from 
■the  government  of  Canada  followed.  General  Howe  hail  been  ofi'endeil 
by  the  criticisms  of  his  superiors  and  the  lack  of  attention  to  his  call  for 
men  and  means,  and  requested  permission  to  relinqiiisfi  his  conmiand 
in  America,  which  was  promptly  granted,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  being 
appointed  in  his  stead.  And  Lord  Howe  had  taken  umbrage  at  what  he 
esteemed  a  slight  from  his  sovereign,  and  retired  froni  the  service.  In 
choosing  commissioners  to  the  American  Congress,  innumerable  objections 
to  the  gentlemen  proposed  were  advanced.  Lord  Carlisle  was  then  only 
known  to  the  public  asa  man  of  fashion  and  pleasure.  Against  his  ap- 
pointment mnch  was  said  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  stated,  in  the  course  of  an  animated  debate,  that  one  of  the 
governors  in  America  made  objection  to  the  Congress  because  some  of 
them  sat  in  council  with  woolen  caps  on,  "  How  inadequate  must  such 
an  embassy  be  (referring  to  the  fashionable  lord)  to  men  in  woolen  night- 
caps I"  he  cried.  Indeed,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  bent  on  making 
peace  upon  any  terms  which  would  secure  the  good-will  of  the  Americans 
and  retain  them  as  allies.  Lord  Chatham  entered  the  House  of  Lords 
April  7,  walking  with  feeble  steps,  and  leaning  with  one  arm  on  his  son 
William,  with  the  other  on  Lord  Mabon,  With  the  sad  scene  of  that 
day  the  world  is  familiar.  The  noble  statesman  yielded  up  his  life  while 
in  the  very  act  of  performing  a  service  for  America.  Had  he  survived 
even  a  few  days  longer  he  would  probably  have  been  called  to  the  helm 
of  public  affaire  and  invited  to  solve  the  problem  which  he  had  himself 
propounded. 

Hardly  less  doubtful  and  divided  as  to  the  proper  course  to  I 
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wtri-  iiotlici  liody  of  men  is  inbLl  in  a  1  ttle  Pennsylvania  town. 
The  distressing  conditu  n  of  tl  e  array  at  A  alley  Foi^^e,  the  growing 
depreci  ition  ol  the  paiier  money  the  nimoiis  loss  of  trade,  and  tlie 
auj^meutel  bui-dens  of  the  wdi  were  variously  diacuased.  A  large  party 
m  Congress  ha  1  become  bitterly  o\  pose  1  to  Washington  through  the 
mliistiions  ijjOncies  at  w  il  to  undermine  his  power.  The  dominant 
influence  ot  Gates  in  1  the  feu  Is  and  factions  and  intrigues  of  jealous 
mals  liikly  douled  the  wt  le  winter  sly  of  American  interests.  As 
Congress  alwijo  sat  with  closed  loors  the  public  knew  no  more  of  what 
paiised  than  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  disclose.  But  Waabington  was 
a'ne  to  the  situition  in!  iisisted  ujon  the  aid  and  counsel  of  a  com- 
mittee f  h\e  fiom  Con^iess  in  f  rming  a  new  system  for  the  army 
Hence  Reed,  Folsoni,  Dana,  Charles  Carroll,  and  Gouvevneur  Morris  were 
sent  to  Valley  Forge  in  January,  and  remained  nearly  three  months  in 
camp.  "Tlie  mighty  Senate  of  America  is  not  what  you  have  known  it; 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  sick  even  unto  death,"  wrote  Morris  to  Jay. 
In  reply,  Jay  remarked :  "  Your  enemies  talk  much  of  your  Tory  con- 
nections in  Philadelpliia.  Take  care.-  Do  not  expose  yourself  to  calumny." 
As  a  portion  of  the  family  of  Morris  were  loyalists,  his  mother's  residence 
within  the  British  lines  during  the  whole  war,  and  numerous  relatives  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  enemy,  much  anxiety  was  engendered  on  his 
account. 

Mrs.  Washington  arrived  at  Valley  Foi^e  in  February,  and  resided  at 
head(iuarters  until  spring.  A  log-cahin  was  built  for  a  dining-room,  and 
numerous  comfoits  were  added  to  the  rude  establisliment  of  her  husband 
in  consequence  of  her  presence.  Lady  Stirling  and  ber  daughter  Kitty, 
Mrs.  Knox,  and  several  other  ladies  also  joined  the  little  party,  and  two 
of  the  daughters  of  Governor  William  Li\'ingston  spent  a  few  weeks  in 
camp  by  invitation  of  their  aunt,  I>ady  Stirling. 

Baron  Steuben,  the  great  Prussian  disciplinarian,  arrived  at  head- 
quarters on  one  of  the  last  dnys  of  Februaiy.  He  was  forty-eight  years 
of  age,  of  exceptional  diguity  anil  princely  bearing,  was  richly  dressed  on 
all  occasions,  wearing  a  medal  of  gold  and  diamonds  designating  the 
oixler  of  "  Fidelity "  suspended  at  his  breast,  and  from  having  been  an 
officer  of  Frederick  the  Gimt,  Gi-and  Marshal  of  the  Court  of  the  Prince 
HobenzoUem-Hechingen,  and  the  intimate  associate  of  potentates  and 
noblemen,  he  possessed  a  fascination  for  the  Jialf-frozen,  discontented, and 
almost  revolting  army,  that  turned  for  a  time  the  whole  current  of  thought. 
Washington,  iidvised  of  his  appi-oacb  from  the  seat  of  Congress  at  York, 
rode  out  with  his  staff  to  meet  him  (jii  the  i-oad,  Steuben  was  accom- 
panied by  an  imposing  suite  of  aids,  one  of  whom  was  Major  L'Enfant, 
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afterwards  famous  for  planning  the  city  of  Washington.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  with  curious  interest  upon  the  brilliant  cavalcade  that  swept  througji 
the  miserable  vill^e  of  huts  where  the  lialf-cla^l  soMieis  were  congre- 
gated. And  a  stately  dinner-party  assembled  that  evening,  wliicJi,  with 
the  pi-esence  of  the  ladies,  and  the  sparkle  of  the  jewels  of  tlie  new-comers, 
was  in  strange  contiust  with  the  roughness  of  the  log-Ciibin  where  the 
tivble  was  spread.  Steuben  had  left  Europe  in  the  autunni,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Count  St  Germain,  who  desired  for  Ainerir^i  the  sei'viees  of  a 
thoroughly  experienced  military  scholar.  Wiishiugton  asked  the  baron  to 
organize  an  inspectorship,  and  erelong  the  wliole  army  was  under  drill, 
and  a  select  military  school  in  practical  operation.  Officers  were  trained 
as  well  as  the  mea  The  baron  took  upon  himself  the  hundilest  duty  of 
a  drill-sergeant  He  marched  with  the  men,  musket  in  hjind,  to  show  the 
manual  exercise  he  desired  to  introduce.  He  rose  at  daybrealv,  sipped  his 
coffee  and  smoked  his  pipe  while  a  servant  (h'essed  his  hair,  and  by  sun- 
rise wiis  in  the  saddle,  equipped  at  all  points,  and  rode  to  the  parade 
alone  if  his  suite  were  not  ready  to  attend  him.  He  a<la])ted  his  tactics 
to  the  nature  of  the  army  and  country,  and  Washington  found  him  a 
most  intelligent  and  consummate  officer.  His  greatest  difficulty  was  his 
ignorance  of  the  English  language.  When  the  men  blundered  in  their 
exercises,  he  blundered  in  his  explanations ;  his  French  and  German  were 
of  no  avail ;  then  he  usually  lost  his  temper  and  swore  in  all  three 
languages  at  once.  But  his  generous  impulses  and  his  persona!  magnet- 
ism soon  made  him  a  favorite  with  the  men.  His  discipline  extended  to 
tlieir  comforts ;  he  examined  the  doctor's  reports,  visited  the  sick,  saw  that 
they  were  well  lodged  and  attended,  and  inquired  into  their  treatment  by 
the  officers,  not  infrequently  sharing  his  last  dollar  with  those  who  were 
in  want  and  suffering. 

During  the  spring  months  Long  Island  was  in  great  tribulation.  That 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  consigned  themselves  to  British  protec- 
tion in  1776,  were  under  a  delusion  that  the  troops  raised  among  them- 
selves, commanded  by  Oliver  De  Lanoey,  John  Harris  Cruger,  Gabriel 
Ludlow,  and  other  loyalists,  were  for  their  own  specific  defense.  They 
learned  to  their  sorrow  the  value  of  fore^n  guardians,  who  were  con- 
stintly  committing  depredations ;  an  instance  where  Dr.  Tredwell,  a 
I>3ng  Island  gentleman  of  fortune  and  position,  and  a  well-known  loyalist, 
riding  one  of  bis  own  valuable  hoi^es  through  a  wood,  was  stopped  by  a  party 
of  British  dragoons,  and  ordered  to  dismount  and  carry  his  saddle  home  on 
his  back  while  they  took  his  horse,  was  but  one  of  the  multitude  of  sindlar 
iintrages.  Bnt  the  loyalists'  battalions  were  now  ordered  elsewhere,  the 
forts  where  they  had  been  stationed  were  demolished,  and  to  all  com- 
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plaiuts  the  answer  came  from  British  heaihiiisirters, "  Eaise  militia  anil 
defend  yourselves."  Tlie  eneryetic  patriots  speedily  cominunicated  this 
condition  of  affairs  to  the  forces  in  Oonneeticut,  and  whale-boats  were  at 
once  fitted  out,  manned  by  frani  twenty  to  twenty-four  men  eaeh,  for 
purposes  of  retaliation,  capturing  Tories,  and  destroying  the  resources 
of  the  British  in  New  York,  keeping  Long  Island  in  peipetual  alarm 
and  commotion  from  one  end  to  tlie  otiier.  Tliese  whale-boats,  after 
crossing  the  Sound,  were  fitquently  dragged  across  the  niUTow  point  of 
tlie  island,  known  as  "  tlie  canoe  i>lace,"  and  launched  into  the  South  Bay, 
where  they  effectually  buike  up  a  lucrative  traile  m  which  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  small  vessels  were  engaged  in  supplying  the  New  York 
markets,  throi^h  bartering  merchandise  with  the  eountrj'  people  for 
hogs,  lambs,  calves,  poultry,  butter,  cheese,  shell-fish,  and  other  produce  ; 
the  patriots  ventured  even  to  Itockaway  (within  fifteen  miles  of  Ne\\' 
York  City),  and  captured  or  destroyed  every  boat  in  their  way,  sending 
those  of  value  round  Montauk  I'oint  to  New  London.  The  coasters  on 
all  aides  of  the  island  shared  the  same  fate.  In  vain  the  loyalists  begged 
for  cutters  to  stop  the  mischief;  General  Howe  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  Loitl  Howe  chose  to  keep  his  cutters  taking  prizes  at  sea,  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  to  one  eighth  of  the  proceeds 
of  which  he  was  j)er3onally  entitled ;  therefore  the  reply  came  i^in  and 
again,  "You  have  a  militia,  defend  your  own  trade."  The  eastern 
extremity  of  Long  Island  was  as  a  rule  devoted  to  the  American  cause. 
Neither  threats  nor  bribes  had  induced  its  inhabitants  to  resign  the  prin- 
ciples to  which  they  had  plighted  their  faith.  Almndoneil  to  the  mercy 
of  the  foe,  they  had  borne  insults  and  robberies  with  patience.  The 
British  posts  at  Sa^  Harbor  and  Southampton  overawed  tliein,  but  in 
no  wise  weakened  their  patriotism  or  integrity.  Their  carts  and  teams 
were  impres,sed,  oxen  killed,  and  hay  and  giain  seized,  whenever  the 
wants  of  the  enemy  demanded.  Payment  was  sometimes  made,  hut 
never  in  full,  nor  was  any  consideration  sliown  by  the  inferior  officers 
when  the  farmers  pnitested  against  parting  with  the  necessaries  wanted 
for  their  own  families.  The  beautiful  manor  of  Gardiner's  Island,  the 
first  founded  of  all  the  manors  of  New  York,  was  stripped  every  year  of 
its  produce,  and  some  of  its  finest  timber  cut  and  carried  away  by  the 
British.  One  ttf  its  trustees.  Colonel  Abraham  Gardiner,  was  arrested  at 
his  home  in  Ensthampton  and  threatened  with  all  the  penalties  of  martial 
law  for  refusing,  when  ordered  by  Tryon,  to  call  out  the  militia  to  defend 
the  coasts  from  the  whale-boats  of  Connecticut.  His  unflinching  decision 
in  the  matter  finally  convinced  the  British  officers  of  the  folly  of  forcible 
measures,  and  they  liberated  him ;  nor  did  they  make  much  effort  after- 
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wauls  to  subdue  tlie  .s|)iiit  of  tliu  inutile  of  tliitt  ii'jiuni,  wlmse  liiltev  luitruil 
they  liail  so  thomii^'lily  iiivttki:tl.  Tlie  son  of  Uanliiicr  wus  even  tlieii  iiii 
oHicer  in  Wasliiiintuii '5  luiij  11111011011  the  iutt  w  is  not  Inovii  to  tlit 
iii\a(1ers  Tht  iiuiioi  house  upon  Onrtlinu  s  Iihnd  Imilt  m  1774  w  is  11 
f  ivontt,  resort  toi  the  1  utnli  olfict-ra  \vlien  im  huutin„  01  Imliil  ij  (,\]i(,ili 
lions  the  milk's  left  when  tlity  pitcliul  (quoits  m  thi  duiin^  loom  un 
i"iiiiy  diys  buiip,  still  m  tMst«,nu 

111  the  mum  timt  Sn  HLUiy  Llititon  ])roi.Led(d  tn  I'hdiiiUI|)hi  1  uinl 
assiimeil  the  tint  I  tomiiiiiul  ot  thi  liiitisli  niiiiv  Gtiitinl  IIo\n  jntpiinil 
to  sail  for  I  Lgluid  iht  wiiit  1  li  1 1  !  m  \i  illxml  iiiuduit  ol  i  militiiy 
skiuiii  ii  *lji  li  lU  11  ltd  L\uy  foii^in^  ]iuity 
—  1   li  df    do/cn 

Quikti  City 
llii\  id  IjihIi 
iluifjCiiiiiubti 
lukt^s  «luch 
"n  tht  Utli 
design  htiiy 
cbitt  upon  tlic 
in^  it  Pliili 
thcjcrcitedno 
nition  Ttt  o 
in  ism\ll  boj,t 
first  keg  that 
while  rollnij^ 
craft  it  burst 
explosion  kill 
tunate     bo}  s 

Gtrdnanlilind  Manor  Hduh  and  V  swafUardinerttliir  ., 

ruu.        i,r>  ijca       hio,d<^h-M™  fc^n        constqutiitly 
itand  s     ^1 6^1  the  City  Othti 

Lght,  and  the  wharves  and  shipping  were  manned ;  some 
of  the  ships  of  war  poured  whole  broadsides  into  the  Delaware,  "  as  if," 
says  a  humorous  writer  of  the  day,  "  the  kegs  were  filled  with  armed 
rebels,  who  were  to  issue  forth  in  the  dead  of  night  as  the  Grecians  did 
of  old  from  their  wooden  horse  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  take  the  city 
by  suiprise."  The  affair  furnished  food  for  an  endless  amount  of  clever 
sarcasm  and  healthful  laughter,  and  became  the  subject  of  Francis  Hop- 
kinson's  famous  satirical  ballad,  "The  Battle  of  the  Kegs." 

Copies  of  l/ird  North's  plans  for  conciliation  were  sent  on  a  swift  sailing 
vessel  to  America,  immediately  upon  the  news  reaching  England  that  the 
treaty  had  actually  been  concluded  at  Paris,     The  Ministry  thought  thus 


th  iratter  sa^  i 
who  ventured 
miles  from  tht 
The  inventoi 
iiell  continpd 
of  niachmLi 
vereaetadiitt 
w  iieEner  the 
to  work  mis 
vessels  inchor 
iltljibia  and 
little  const  Li 
boy  s  went  out 
to  pick  up  UiL 

It  into  then 
with  a  greit 
iiig  the  unlor 
An  ilirm  w  is 
sprtad  through 
i  came  iij 
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to  forestall  effutts.     Congress  uiiiiniiiiouslj'  n;.soh'ed,  u\Km  receiving  these 
drafts  about  the  middle  of  Aiiril,  that  no  coiil'eiijnce  could  be  held  with 
any  commissioners  from  Gi-eat  liritaiu,  or  treaties  considered,  initil  that 
power  had  withdmwii  its  armies  and  Heets,  and  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,     On  tlie  2d  of  M.tj  a  mv-^- 
senger  arrived  from  France  with  the  two  treaties,  w  Inch  on  the 
4th  were   ratified  by  Congress,  and  at  once  publislied   tliroughont   (he 
country.     The  Gth  was  observed  as  a  day  of  publu  lejoiting  at 
^     Valley  Forge.     The  terms  of  the  treaties  were  read  hj  the  chap- 
lains to  the  several  brigades,  solemn  prayers  *vere  offered,  and  eloquent 
discourses  delivered-     Then  followed  a  grand  review,  a  national  discliaig;e 
of  thirteen  gnus,  and  a  banquet ;  the  tables  were  arranged  in  a  sort  of  am- 
phitheater where  all  the  officers  of  the  army  could  be  seated.     Mrs.  Wasli- 
ington  graced  the  occasion  witli  her  presence,  also  Lady  Stirling  and  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Knox,  Mi-s.  Greene,  and  several  other  ladies.     The  French 
gentlemen  of  rank  who  had  joined  the  army  were  especially  gratified 
with  the  demonstrations  of  delight  with  which  the  tidings  were  welcomed 
that  henceforward  the  flags  of  the  two  countries  would  go  together  into 
the  battle-fields  of  America. 

The  noise  of  jubilant  cannon  had  scarcely  died  away  at  Valley 
Forge,  when  Philadelphia  was  astir  with  revelry.  Howe  had 
"  been  absorbed  with  amusements  and  dissipation  while  discreditably 
besieged  all  winter  by  the  army  he  affected  to  despise  —  less  than  half  as 
laige  as  his  own.  His  gay  young  officers  had  also  been  killing  time  with 
private  theatricals  and  all  manner  of  loose  diversions.  Now  they  thought 
to  compliment  their  indulgent  commander  by  giving  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment prior  to  his  departure  for  England,  which  should  aLso  be  a  grace- 
ful return  to  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  for  their  civilities  and  courtesies 
during  the  season.  Major  Andix^  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the 
twenty-two  chiv^rous  young  Britons  who  projected  the  l^te,  to  which 
was  given  the  Italian  i\&m&  Misdiianza  —  medley  —  and  with  Oliver  De 
Lancey,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  painted  the  chief  of  the  decorations.  It  was  a 
tournament  on  a  grand  scale,  a  brilliant  mingling  of  regatta,  tiaval,  and 
military  procession,  knightly  evolutions  and  feats  of  arms,  fireworks,  and 
a  ball.  This  brilliant  farewell  was  doubly  dear  to  General  Howe,  from 
the  fact  that  he  felt  wronged  by  the  Ministry.  But  it  called  more  atten- 
tion to  his  inefficiency  than  any  other  event  of  the  war.  Wliy  had  he 
given  his  officers  leisure  for  such  performances  !  With  twenty-four  thou- 
sand of  the  best  troops  in  the  world,  why  had  he  not  attacked  the  little 
shivering,  half-feil  army  by  whom  he  was  imprisoned !  And  what  sort 
of  a  general  must  he  be  to  peaceably  allow  the  saucy  New  Jersey  Legis- 
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lature,  witli  tiovuriior  IJviiiystxjii  ;it  its  iiciul,  tu  liulil  its  sossiims  in 
Trenton,  ouly  tliiity  milus  iiway  [  Thu  i'estiviil  wiia  iiiiivci'Siilly  piii- 
nouneed  a  ridiculous  aud  untimely  I'livce.  Tlie  next  ufteviKioii  it  wna 
discovered  that  Lafayette,  witli  twenty-five  hundred  men,  had  taken  jiost 
on  Barren  Hill  —  almnt  half-way  fi'oni  Valley  Foj'ge  —  as  if  to  watch  the 
movements  in  and  about  Philadelphia.  At  ten  in  the  eveniny  llnwe 
sent  Grant  with  above  five  thousand  troops  by  a  circuitous  itiute,  to  giun 
the  i-ear  of  Lafayette ;  going  out  early  the  following  niurning  him- 
self, attended  by  Clinton  and  Knyphaiisen,  with  nearly  six  tl  o 
sand  men,  to  meet  the  Americans  after  their  expected  rout  1  it  tl  e  c 
were  no  routed  Americans  to  meet.  Lafayette,  discoverin},  the  hi^,  i 
threw  out  small  parties  into  the  wood's  to  show  themselves  as  the  heads 
of  attacking  columns,  thus  bringing  Grant  to  a  halt  to  prepare  for  t,tio  i 
while  he  crossed  with  his  main  force  the  fonl  of  the  Schuylkill  Way- 
worn and  crestfallen,  Howe  returned  to  Philadelphia.  On  the 
24th  he  resigned  the  command  to  Clinton,  and  embarked  for 
home. 

A  few  days  later,  orders  from  the  Ministry,  prepared  in  consequence  of 
the  impending  war  with  France,  reached  Clinton  to  evacuate  tlie  hard- 
won  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  cnncentmte  his  forces  at  New  York.  While 
military  quarteis  were  in  the  stir  and  bustle  of  preparation,  and  heavy 
cannon  and  hay  and  horses  were  being  shipped,  the  commissioners  under 
tlie  Conciliatory  Bills,  empoweretl  to  negotiate  for  the  restoration  of 
peace,  landed,  after  a  voyage  of  six  weeks.  Their  secretary  was  Adam 
Ferguson,  the  celebrated  Scotch  philosopher  and  historian.  They  were 
surprised  and  indignant  to  find  their  plan  of  operations  so  completely  dis- 
concerted by  the  lords  of  England.  They  said  they  should  never  have 
undertaken  the  mission  bad  they  known  of  the  orders  for  evacuation. 
Lord  Carlisle  wrote,  "  Three  thousand  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  have 
embarked  on  board  our  ships,  not  daring  to  remain  in  the  city,  as  they 
can  expect  no  mercy  from  those  who  come  after  us." 

There  was  not  the  shadow  of  an  opening  for  the  messengers  of  peace. 
Even  their  private  letters  were  angrily  resented.  Lafayette,  because  of 
some  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  France  in  the  public  letter  of  the  com- 
missioneis  to  the  President  of  Congress,  challenged  Lord  Carlisle  to  meet 
bim  m  smgle  combat.  The  streets  of  Philadelphia  were  cumbered  with 
heaps  of  fuiniture,  and  auctions  were  taking  place  daily  on  the  sidewalks. 
The  people  were  in  the  utmost  consternation.  "  A  more  affecting  spectacle 
of  woe  I  never  beheld,"  said  Governor  Johnstone.  Becoming  convinced 
that  the  commission  could  do  no  good  as  long  as  independence  was 
tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  retreat  from  Pliiladelphia,  the  commissioners 
re-embarked,  and  with  the  retiring  fleet  sailed  down  the  Delaware. 
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M(yiiiwhili!  Cliiituii  iiiul  his  army  classed  tbo  river  iiiul  comiueiiceil  a 
slow,  tiresoiuu  juuruuy  tlirougii  New  Jersey  by  land.  Tiio  wayoiis  liiduii 
with  stores  and  provisions  were  so  numerous  that  tliey  alouc;  formed  a 
lino  twelve  miles  long.  Tlie  bridges  were  all  gone,  wells  filled  up,  and 
every  cimeeivable  obstruction  thrown  in  the  way  of  their  pnttj'ress.  The 
weathei'  was  exeessively  hot  for  June.  Small  boilies  uf  Aniurieaiis  iutr- 
assed  the  column  perpetually  in  the  rear.  Washington  plucetl  Arnold 
in  connnand  of  Philadelphia,  and  followed  tlie  British.  The  tmiCoixius 
Lee  had  been  exchanged,  and  reinstated  in  the  army,  and  when  Washing- 
ton summoned  a  council  of  war  to  discuss  the  policy  of  an  attack  u]ion 
Clinton,  he  not  only  opposed  the  measure  with  spirit,  but  influenced 
the  majority  of  the  otlicers  to  do  the  same.  Washington,  however,  was 
determined  to  execute  his  purpose,  and  intrusted  a  fit  command  for  the 
oldest  major-general  tii  Lafayette,  who  marched  towards  the  enemy  with 
the  utmost  alacrity.  The  following  day  Lee  was  ordered  forward  with 
two  brigades,  to  command  the  whole  advance  party.  Just  after  midday 
on  the  27th,  Washington  summoned  his  officer  to  headquartei-s  and 
directed  them  to  engage  the  enemy  on  the  next  morning,  and  oiJered 
Lee  ti)  concert  with  his  officers  the  mode  of  attack.  But  when  Lafayette, 
Wayne,  and  Ma.xwell  came  to  Lee  at  the  hour  named,  he  refused 
'  to  form  any  plan.  The  next  morning  he  moved  languidly,  and 
his  conduct  was  such  that  the  suspicions  of  Lafayette  were  aroused, 
who  sent  a  message  to  Washington  that  his  presence  was  needed  on  the 
field.  Twice  were  similar  messages  sent  by  John  Laurens,  son  of  the 
statesman.  The  offieei-s  were  constantly  receiving  orders  and  counter- 
orders  from  Lee ;  Wayne  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  the  enemy  in 
earnest,  when  Lee  enjoined  him  only  to  make  a  feint.  There  was  march- 
ing and  counter-marching,  crossing  and  recrossing  a  bridge,  and  a  halt  for 
an  hour.  Thus  Clinton  was  given  ample  time  for  preparation  ;  finally  he 
sent  out  a  division  to  attack  the  Americans,  who  retreated.  Washington 
was  coming  up  with  the  main  body  to  support  the  advance  as  he  had 
promised,  when  he  encountered  the  fugitives.  He  asked  an  officer  the 
meaning  of  it  all,  who  smiled  significantly,  saying  he  had  retreated  by 
order ;  another  officer  exclaimed  with  an  oath  that  they  were  flying  from 
a  shadow.  A  suspicion  flashed  across  Washington's  mind  of  the  treachery 
of  Lee,  and  he  galloped  furiously  forw  ard  exclaiming  in  a  voice  of  anger  aa 
he  met  the  latter, "  What  is  the  meaning  fall  this,  sir?"  Lee  stammered, 
at  first  confused,  and  then  in  an  iniolent  tone  said,  "  You  know  tlie  attack 
was  contrary  to  my  advice  anl  opinion  Washington  sharply  replied, 
"  You  should  not  have  undeitdken  the  command  unless  you  intended  to 
carry  it  through."     But  there  was  no  time  for  words.     The  British  were 
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ci)iiiin_i;(l<)wu  tliu  iinrniw  mail,  am!  would  Ijc  iiimii  tlji'iii  in  liiU'cii  iiiimitcs. 
Wiisliingtuii  ftwil'tly  Curim;!!  iiis  letivatiiij;  ri'^iiiiuLiLn  iiitd  a  Itanioiulc,  and 
plituteii  otlier  tmups  upon  liiglier  jiiuuiid.  Ia'u  was  urdcivil  to  llii'  ivar, 
aud  wliile  sitting  idly  iijiuu  liis  Imi'so,  e\j.ilaiiiJiij;  tn  liy-wtaiulcrs  ihiit  lln' 
Littiick  wiiH  iiiiidiiCMS  and  coidd  nut  [.(Kssibly  lie  siio.esslid,  Wasliin-- 
toii  (iHwtiially  ciiei;ki!d  Uie  advainv  iit'  tliv.  laii'my,  and  allvr  a  jiiliihcd 
luttle  dmv(i  tlieiii  Uiuk  tu  the  !>n)inid  wliicli  \a\-  had  ofcujiicd  at  liisU 
At  tii'^iit  two  liriii>idu3  liunj;  on  the  I'-iitisli  vi,nlit,  ;i  tliiid  on  liicir  Ittlt ; 
whilu  tliu  iwt  of  Wiu^l  liny  ton's  loives  i>laijted  liicii'  sLandnids  on  the  lirld 
of  biittlu,  iinil  lay  on  their  anus  to  mnew  the  contest  at  (layhniak.  Wash- 
ington liinistdt",  wrapjied  in  his  doiik,  meliiiod  at  the  loot  ol'  a  live.  \\'lieM 
the  tuurnin^  dawned  the  iivitish  had  de)Kii'ted.  Clinton  iiad  not  even 
given  his  weary  ti'oops  opjwi-tunity  lor  it  Uiip,  but  iit  ten  o'clock  in  ilie 
evening  had  marched  alter  the  division  with  the  img^age-traiii,  abuiuhm- 
ing  tbe  severely  wounded  and  leaving,  his  deail  uidjnncd.  The  loss  ol'  the 
British  was  more  than  fonr  hundred,  aud  dnring  tlieir  march  through 
New  Jeraey  above  eight  bundi-ed  deserted  their  stiindaixl.  The  Aineriean 
Io.3S  in  the  kittle,  wliicb  took  its  name  I'lfm  the  adjacent  village  ol'  Mon- 
mouth, was  in  killed  and  wounded  two  hundred  and  tweuty-iLine. 

A  coHi-t-martial  found  Lee  guilty  of  disol)e(Uence,  uusbehavior  before 
the  enemy,  and  disrespect  t<j  the  commander-in-chie!',  aud  suspended  liiin 
from  command  for  twelve  inontlis.  Congress  confirmed  the  sentence,  and 
in  1780,  provoked  by  an  impertinent  letter,  disiuisse<l  him  fnun  the 
service.  His  chief  consolation  in  his  disgrace  was  the  most  virulent 
railing  gainst  Washington. 

When  Clinton  reached  New  York,  Ids  army  went  into  quartei-s  upon 
Manhattan,  Staten,  and  Long  Islands,  Washington  encamped  his  forces 
at  New  Brunswick,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  Hackensack,  and  White  I'lains, 
Aaron  Bnrr  and  other  enei^tic  young  officei's  were  sent  on  reconnoiter- 
ing  expeditious  to  Bei'gen,  Hoboken,  and  various  points  of  observation,  t(i 
obtain  information  conceraing  the  intentions  of  the  enemy.  The  French 
fleet  commanded  by  Count  D'Estaing  anchorwl  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dela- 
ware on  the  8tii  of  July.  A  less  i-ough  voyage,  ami  it  might  have  inter- 
cepted Lord  Howe's  se]iiadron.  Having  dispatched  a  frigate  with  the 
illustrious  M.  Gerard,  the  fii'st  French  Minister,  and  Silas  Deane,  to 
Philadelphia  (Congress  having  returned  tfj  that  city  on  the  2d  of  July) 
the  fleet  followed  Lord  Howe  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  would  have  entered 
and  offered  battle  in  New  York  Bay  could  pilots  have  been  found  to  take 
its  largest  ships  through  the  channel.  New  York  City  was  thrown  into 
the  most  violent  commotion.  The  loyalists  had  the  mcutifieation  of 
seeing  the  British  fleet  blockaded  and  insulted  in  their  own  harbor.     The 
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metropolis  was  indeed  SHrrouuded  by  an  enemy.  Clinton  wrote  to 
Germain  that  lie  should  probably  be  compelled  to  retire  to  Halifax. 
Young  Laurens  was  sent  .to  Count  D'Estaiiig  as  aid  and  interpreter.  A 
I'rauk  and  cordial  correspondence  with  Washington  ttnally  induced  the 
Count  to  trim  liis  sails  for  Newport ;  and  Greene  and  Lafayette  were 
sent  to  join  Sullivan  in  comiuand  of  Rhode  Island,  who  was  to  co-operate 
in  au  attempt  to  recapture  that  stronghold  from  the  British.  Loixl  Howe, 
whose  intended  successor.  Admiral  Byron,  had  not  yet  arrived,  sailed  in 
pursuit  of  the  French.  The  two  fleets  were  on  the  point  of  engaging 
when  separated,  wrecked,  and  scattered  by  a  violent  storm.  The  enter- 
)ii'i8e  [^inst  Rhode  Island  proved  a  failure  in  all  respects,  and  the 
disappointment  led  to  bitter  jealousies  between  the  Americans  and  their 
allies. 

The  ceremonials  to  he  observed  at  the  reception  of  the  first  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  were  a  matter  of  no  little  study. 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  Samuel  Adams,  and  Gouverneur  Morris  comprised 
the  committee  who  drafted  the  form  of  presentation ;  this  was  discussed 
five  days  by  Congress.  It  was  necessary  tliat  the  details  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  government,  therefore  no 
absolute  precedent  could  be  followed. 

On  the  memorable  occasion  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Samuel  Adams, 
in  a  "  coach-and-six,"  waited  upon  the  Minister  at  his  house.  Presently 
the  Minister  and  the  congressional  delegates  entered  the  coach  together, 
the  Minister's  chariot  following,  with  his  secretary.  The  can-iages  having 
arrived  at  the  State  House,  the  Minister  was  conducted  to  his  chair  in  the 
congress  chamber,  the  President  and  Congress  sitting.  The  Minister 
being  seated,  he  gave  his  credentials  into  the  hands  of  his  secretary,  who 
advanced  and  delivered  them  to  the  President.  The  secretary  of  Con- 
gress read  and  translated  them,  after  which  Mr.  Lee  announced  the  Min- 
ister to  the  President  and  Congress  who  all  rose  together;  the  Minister 
bowed  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  they  each  bowed,  and 
all  seated  themselves  again.  In  a  moment  the  Minister  rose  and  made  a 
speech  to  Congress,  the  members  sitting ;  after  which  tlie  President  and 
the  Congress  rose,  and  the  President  pronounced  an  answer  to  the  speech, 
the  Minister  standing ;  this  being  ended,  all  were  once  more  seated.  The 
President,  Congress,  and  the  Minister  then  again  rose  tc^ether,  the  Min- 
ister bowed  to  the  President,  who  returned  the  salute,  then  to  the  Con- 
gress, who  also  bowed  in  return,  and  withdrew,  attended  home  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  he  had  been  brought  to  the  house.  During  this 
august  scene  the  door  of  the  congress  chamber  was  thrown  open,  and 
about  two  hundred  gentlemen  of  distinction  were  permitted  to  witness 
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the  ceremony,  among  whom  were  several  foreign  noblemen.  An  ele- 
yiint  dinner  given  to  the  Minister  by  Congress  was  the  final  event  of 
the  day. 

Ere  these  auspicious  occuiTences  hail  wanned  the  heart  and  quickened 
the  pulse  of  America,  Western  New  York  was  crimsoned  with  blood. 
Ni^jam  was  a  British  post,  tlie  common  rallying-place  of  Tories  ami 
savages,  of  refugees  and  vagabonds.  Brandt  had  retired  hither  after  St, 
I.eger's  repulse  at  Fort  Stiinwix.  And  here  many  a  dark  deeil  of  \'eri- 
geance  was  planned.  In  June  a  party  sallied  forth,  eleven  hundred 
sti'oug,  composed  of  desperadoes  and  Indians,  led  by  John  Bntler,  formerly 
in  some  official  connection  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  one  of  the  valiant 
in  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  who,  after  laying  waste  the  country  on  the  route, 
descended  upon  the  fair  settlement  of  Wyoming  in  the  Snsquelianna 
Valley,  which  consisted  of  eight  townships  each  five  miles  square,  mas- 
sacring its  inhabitants  in  the  most  brutal  and  fiendish  manner.  Tlie 
able-bodied  male  population  —  one  thousand  or  more — were  chiefiy 
away  in  the  army ;  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  an  ofticer  in  the  Continental 
army  stationed  at  West  Point,  was  home  on  a  furlough,  and  gathering 
the  old  men  and  boys,  and  such  of  the  fanners  as  he  could  hastily  collect 
in  the  emei^ncy,  commanded  the  defense.  But  his  force,  all  told,  num- 
bered less  than  four  hundred,  and  the  horde  of  invaders,  more  than  twice 
as  numerous,  knew  the  woods  well,  and  had  come  to  destroy  and  deal 
death,  not  to  recover  and  hold.  In  the  engagement  nine  tenths  of  the 
heroic  defeudere  were  killed  and  scalped.  The  British  leader  boastfully 
reported  having  buniei.1  a  thousand  houses  and  every  mill  in  the  valley. 
He  omitted  to  state  that  in  several  instances  men,  women,  and  children 
were  shut  into  buildings  and  all  consumed  together ;  or  that  monsters 
in  human  shape,  painted  like  Indians,  took  the  lives  of  their  nearest  of 
kin  with  diabolical  fury.  A  horrified  group  of  survivors  fled  through 
a  pass  in  tlie  hills  to  the  eastern  settlements.  Then  the  bloodthirsty 
marauders  left  the  smoking  scene  of  solitary  desolation,  and  turned 
towards  the  region  of  Rochester  to  continue  their  terrible  work.  Early 
in  November  Walter,  the  son  of  John  Butler,  commanded  the  war-party 
that  repeated  the  terrible  drama  of  Wyoming  at  Cherry  Valley.  Human- 
ity itself  was  disgraced  by  the  wholesale  slaughter,  and  a  thrill  of  horror 
vibrated  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Washington  passed  much  of  the  summer  at  White  Plains,  although  he 
visited  West  Point  frequently,  and  was  at  the  various  posts  in  New  Jersey 
from  time  to  time.     On  the  7th  of  August  another  disastrous  fire 
raged  violently  for  several  hours  in  New  York  City,  commencing 
in  Pearl  Street,  near  Broad ;  sixty-three  houses  and  a  number  of  stores 
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were  coiisumcil.  The  foUowiny  day,  in  tlitj  niiilst  iif  a  lieavy  tliunder- 
storm,  a  slouii  iit  uiichor  in  the  East  Itiver,  with  twu  huiidiml  and  forty- 
eight  barrels  of  gunpowder  ou  boai'd,  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  the 
explosion  unrool'ed  a  number  of  houses,  and  demolished  windows  and 
funiitiife  in  every  direction.  Loiil  Stirling  while  in  camp  at  White 
Plains  obtained  iwrniission  for  liis  wife  and  daughter  Kitty  to  visit  his 
eldest  daugliter,  Mrs.  Kobert  Watts,  in  New  York  Oity,  where  they  spent 
the  niontli  of  Aiigust,  and  were  ti'eated  witli  the  utmost  civility  by  the 
British  officers.  They  found  Mrs.  Watts  prostrated  fram  the  effects  of 
the  alarm  of  the  lire  and  the  explosion,  iuid  her  husband  "  heartily  sick  of 
British  tymnny."  They  spoke  in  their  lettei's  of  courtesies  received  fwrn 
Walter  llutheri'oi-d,  whose  wife  was  Lord  Stirling's  sister ;  from  Andrew 
Elliot,  collector  of  the  port  under  the  Crown  ;  frnm  Loiil  Urunimond,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Perth,  who  was  in  Ameiica  U>  look  after  his  father's  interests 
as  praprietor  of  East  New  Jersey ;  from  Nicholas  Bayard,  whose  countiy- 
seat  was  on  the  en  intiice  above  Canal  Street  ind  Imm  William  Smith, 
the  historian,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  C  m  ida  "  They  were  our  con- 
stant visitors,  and  dcsne  I  to  be  remembcrc  1 1  jou,"  wrote  Lady  Stirling 
to  her  husband.  Smith  hai  been  au  infl  entiil  opponent  of  the  British 
measures  until  a  lecent  dat*,  an  lutimite  1  lend  of  Stirling,  Governor 
Livingston,  John  Morin  bcott  T  >\\n  Jiy  an  I  C  juvemeur  Morris.  The 
latter  had  been  a  student  of  law  in  his  utiite  Suddenly  he  was  appre- 
hended, examined  and  confined  a  sttte  prisoner  in  Livingston  Manor,  for 
having  sent  intelligence  to  the  enemy  (it  was  said) ;  and  finally,  with  his 
wife  and  family,  hbriiy  householi  effects  servants,  chariot,  and  horses, 
was  banished  to  New  Y  ik  City  On  the  same  sloop  with  Smith  were 
Major  Golden,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Governor  Golden,  and  Samuel  Bayard, 
former  secretary  of  the  province,  who  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  State  were  ordered  beyond  the  P>riti3h  lines. 

Walter  Rutherford  lived  in  the  fine  substantial  house  of  the  sketch, 
which  stood  on  tlie  present  site  of  the  Aster  House.  Tlie  adjoining 
dwelling  was  the  home  of  William  Axtell,  who  prior  to  the  war  was  one 
of  the  governor's  council,  and  whose  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Abraham 
De  Peyster,  the  treasurer.  He  had  favored  the  American  cause  at  the 
start,  but  when  his  estate  came  into  the  power  of  the  conquerors  his  sen- 
timents changed,  and  he  became  a  loyalist  of  the  first  magnitude.  He 
had  an  elegant  mansion  in  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  and  when  commissioned 
as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  loyalists  the  men  raised,  numbering  about 
thirty,  were  encamped  in  his  courtyai-d,  apparently  to  guard  his  premises. 
Jones  says  he  liad  a  secretary,  an  aide-de-camp,  a  chaplain,  a  physician, 
and  a  surgeon  in  full  pay.     And  to  him  was  confided  tie  power  of  grant- 
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lence  Tht,liith  pmiied  tj  the  arms  of  Gieat  luitain  Ma's  beamiiif,  soilli 
weakened  The  flight  of  Cbutoii  from  Philalelphia  cli<iseil  across  the 
lerseyti  bj  Waihmgf-on  the  presence  of  a  FienLh  Heet  tiuisiii^  off  Sandy 
Hook  and  the  knowledge  tlut  the  city  wis  belei_,ueiei  jn  every  side  by 
the  AmeiiLan  anny  were  uot  couducive  to  happiness  Ihe  ediUis  of  tJie 
Toij  newst>apei3  exerted  theinsehes  to  kei^p  up  the  spnits  of  tlit  an\ioiis 
by  furnishing  exajgeiated  accounts  of  leliel  misfortune  and  niiseiy 
Thev  aaid  Connecticut  was  in  chaotic  contusion  dl  tbiou^li  bti  boitlci-s 
thit  in  Mniylanl  ouh  foity  lecruits  responded  to  the  call  ol  Con^c&s 
that  fe\ei'swere  racing  in  Philadelpbn  and  the  people  were  I>ngin^  Im 
Kui^  Geoige  thit  the  whole  S  mth  w  is  weiiy  of  tJie  w  w  and  wont  I 
use  at  the  hrst  landing  ot  a  Hritish  arni>  and  shike  ofl  the  usurping 
tyranny  of  f  oiigiess  that  the  inhabitants  wen  ■^tani^„  and  lebellious  in 
Tioston  and  th  it  all  then  lood  was  tran^iiort^d  liom  the  South  by  a  land 
c<una^  of  seventeen  Iinndied  miles  in  short  thit  tlie  chief  supplies  oi 
the  i-aijtein  States  were  wholly  cut  oft  tnde  sunk  p,>ld  and  silvei  gone 
not  a  piece  of  c  mi  to  be  leen  in>  where  a  cartloa  I  of  tlie  Continental 
currency  not  woith  a  dollar  and  the  rebel  arniv  such  a  iniseial  le  set 
OT  ragged  creatures  ts  wis  never  scrT[K,d  fo„etIm  Ivelou  Tiieie  were 
some  who  Wievecl  these  stitpments,  1  ut  the  niijontj  giindy  trembled 
The  loyalists  and  refugees  formed  tbeiuselves  bito  companies  to  aid  iu->  i 
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the  defense  of  the  city  should  it  be  besieged  as  expected,  and  eominanded 
by  Major  David  Matthews,  paraded  iu  the  fields,  making  a  fine  ap- 
pearance. 

The  poverty-stricken  were  in  a  perishing  condition,  and  the  ricli 
loyalists  and  many  of  the  British  officers  contributed  liberally  to  their 
needs.  Trade  had  ceased,  there  was  no  employment  for  laborers,  and 
provisions  and  fuel  were  scarce  and  extravagantly  high.  And  if  such 
was  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  at  large,  what  must  the  prisoners 
of  war  have  suffered !  They  were  confined  by  thousands.  In  the  Middle 
Dutch  and  other  churches  wounded  men  wotdd  crawl  to  the  windows 
hefting  aid,  and  a  sentinel,  pistol  iu  hand,  would  turn  back  the  gifts  of 
tlie  charitable.  In  the  gloomy  old  sugar-houses  hundreds  were  chained, 
and  those  might  almost  as  well  have  been  who  were  allowed  to  walk 
about  within  their  narrow  confines.  The  coarsest  food  was  doled  out  in 
scanty  measure,  and  the  men  devoured  it  like  hungry  wolves,  or  ceased 
to  eat  at  all.  From  ten  to  twenty  died  daily,  and  tlieir  remains  were 
thrown  into  pits  without  a  single  rite  of  burial.  In  tlie  old  Provost, 
where  officers  chiefly  were  incarcerated,  so  closely  were  they  packed 
that  when  their  bones  ached  at  night  from  lying  on  the  hard  planks,  and 
they  wished  to  turn,  it  was  done  by  the  word  of  command,  and  the  whole 
human  mass  turned  at  once.  In  Wallabout  Bay,  across  the  river,  the 
hulk  of  the  Jersey,  an  old  sixty-four  gun-sliip,  unseaworthy,  with  masts 
and  rigging  gone,  was  a  scene  of  human  suffering,  which  even  now  at  tlie 
end  of  a  century  chills  the  hand  that  would  draw  a  pen  picture  however 
inadeq^uate.  No  warmth  in  winter,  no  screen  from  tlie  scorching  summer 
sun,  no  physician,  no  clergyman,  soothed  or  consoled  the  dying  in  that 
center  of  contagious  disease,  which  was  never  cleansed,  and  constantly 
replenished  with  new  victims.  It  is  estimated  that  eleven  thousand  of 
its  dead  were  buried  on  the  Brooklyn  shore.  Many  a  New  York  citizen 
tried  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  the  prisons  and  prison-ships,  for  there 
were  several  of  the  latter,  hut  military  law  prevailed ;  no  communication 
with  prisoners  was  allowed,  and  aid  couveyed  to  them  by  stealth  only 
doomed  the  benefactor  to  a  similar  fate.  "Washington  was  constantly 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  exchange  prisoners ;  and  when  he  remonstrated 
with  the  British  officers  as  to  the  emaciated  and  dying  condition  in  which 
his  brave  men  were  returned  to  him,  the  reply  came  that  they  were  lodged 
in  roomy  buildings  and  fed  the  .same  as  the  British  soldiers. 

Many  of  the  citizens  who  remained  in  New  York  during  the  war, 
taking  no  active  part  in  the  unhap]jy  disputes,  had  hoped  to  pursue  their 
avocations  undisturbed,  or  to  pi'otect  tlieir  property  interests  by  their 
presence-    The  Stuyvesants  were  of  the  latter  class.   Gerardus  Stuy  vesiiuiv  . 
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resided  in  the  old  gubernatorial  homestead ;  his  two  sons  occupied  with 
tiieir  families  the  comparatively  new  mansions,  known  respectively  as 
"  Petersfield  "  and  "  The  Bowery  House."  ^  Frederick  Philipse,  third  lord 
of  Philipse  Manor,  was  living  in  the  city.  He  had  intended  iu  the 
beginning  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality ;  but  having  no  faith  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  American  arms,  and  in  constant  intercoiirse  with  the  husbands 
of  his  two  sisters,  Colonel  Beverly  Kobinson  and  Colonel  Roger  Morris, 
who  had  joined  the  king's  forces,  he  was  soon  suspected  of  favoring  the 
enemy,  and  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Congress  or  a 
final  farewell  of  his  ancestral  home ;  thus  he  removed  to  New  York.  He 
was  au  aixlent  Churchman,  and  a  courtly  gentleman  of  scholarly  tastes. 
He  lived  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence.  His  wife,  an  imperious  woman 
of  fashion,  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing  upon  the  roads  of  Westchester, 
skillfully  reining  four  splendid  jet  black  horses  ;  she  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  her  carriage  just  before  the  Revolution.  Philipse  mixed  very  little 
in  public  affairs,  disliked  politics,  and  opened  his  purse  generously  for  all 
charitable  purposes. 

Andrew  Hamersley,  for  whom  Hamersley  Street  was  named,  an  alder- 
man of  the  Dock  Ward,  and  a  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church,  was  a  rich 
importing  merchant  who  unostentatiously  went  about  doing  good  while 
the  city  was  in  gloom  and  despondency.^     The  Revolution  seriously  im- 

'  See  sketches.  Vol.  I.  217  ;  Map  of  Stuyvesant  Boweiy,  Vol.  I.  188. 

"  Andrew  Hamersley  was  bom  in  1725.  His  father  was  William  Hamersley,  of  the  same 
baronial  family  as  Sir  Hngh  Hamersley,  horn  in  Enjjland  in  1 687  \  lie  was  an  officer  in  the 
British  Navy,  who  resigned  the  service  in  1716,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  New  York ;  he 
became  a  shipping  merchant  in  the  MediteiTanean  trade,  and  was  a  vestryman  ot  Trinity 
Chureb  from  1731  to  1752.  Of  bis  three  sonEs,  Andrew  was  the  only  one  who  manied  ;  hia 
wife  inherited  the  interests  of  one  of  the  Lords  Proplietore  of  New  Jersey,  which  has  been 
handed  along  in  the  slow  process  of  division  to  the  Hamersley  family  of  the  present  day. 
Andrew  Hamersley  had  three  sons  :  1.  William,  who  was  the  first  professor  of  the  Inetitute 
of  Medicine  at  Columbia  College,  having  received  his  medical  degree  from  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
historian,  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  thirty  yeais  connected  with  the  New  York  hospitals ;  he 
married  Klizabeth  Yan  Cortlandt  De  Peyster,  and  of  their  two  sons,  Andrew  was  a  distin- 
guished author,  and  William  was  mayor  of  Hartford.  2.  Tjiomas,  agentleman  ot  great  learn- 
ing, who  was  pronounced  b;  Lorenzo  dn  Ponte  the  best  Italian  scholar  in  America;  he  married 
Susan  Watkins,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  W.  Watkins  and  Judith,  fifth  daughter  of  Governor 
William  Livingston  of  New  Jersey  3  Ijouis  Carre  Hamersley  who  married  in  Virginia ; 
his  sons  are  A.  Goidon  Hamersley  wh  m  1  &  ral  d  ghte  f  John  Maaon,  and 
John  William  Hamersley,  who  mar     d  (  th  n      L  to     d      ht       f  Judge  James  and 

Sarah  Helen  Hooker  of  Dutchess  Co  ty  M  Hook  w  th  d  ght  f  John  Reade,  for 
whom  Beade  Hoeck  (Red  Hook)  was  ed  h  as  th  w  f  J  s«ph  Reade,  one  of  the 
governor's  council  (see  Vol.  I.  756),  f  wh  m  R  d  St  t  N  ^i  k  City  was  named  ; 
Lawrence  Reade,  the  father  of  Joseph  R     1  b  d  m  m  d      F  gland,  removing  to 

New  York  in  the  early  part  of  th  hte  tl  t  y  h  as  d  ded  fiom  n  line  of 
wealthy  British  noblemen  of  the  h    f  t  w  re     [  i  themaelvea,  Sir 
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paired  his  fortune,  but  an  inherited  estate  in  tlie  West  Indies,  from  a 
maternal  uncle,  Louis  C'arrii,  a  Hnguenot,  suteequeiitlj-  retrieved  tlie  dis- 
aster as  far  as  his  children  were  concerned.  He  was  one  of  tliose  who 
made  exceptional  exertions  to  alleviate  the  anguish  of  tlie  sick  and  dying 
pi'isoners;  and  he  inspired  univerad  confidence  through  the  strength, 
lieuuty,  and  symmetry  of  his  Chnstian  character.  His  wife  was  the 
fji-and-daughter  of  Thomas  Goixlon,  son  of  Sir  George  Goixlou.  Thomas 
Gunlon  was  one  of  the  twenty  seven  original  Lords  I'ropiietors  of  East 
Now  Jei'seyj  he  came  to  lnc  in  thi')  country  in  16S4,  and  was  made  one 
of  the  governor's  cduncil,  and  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
-lei-sey.  Lord  IJnimmond  while  in  New  York  was  a  guest  of  Andrew 
Hamersley,  and  pronounced  his  household  one  of  the  loveliest  within  the 
circle  of  his  knowled^t. 

Military  rule  in  New  York  was  lir  fiom  being  agreeable  to  her  citizens. 
They  felt  aggrieved  htuiuse  the  courts  of  justice  were  closed,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  laws  of  the  land  ought  to  prevail.  It  was  to  secure  the 
re-estahlishinent  of  constitutional  civil  authority  that  the  petition  to  the 
Howes,  in  the  autuuin  of  1776,  was  projected  by  Chief  Justice  Horae- 
mandeii,  Judge  Ludlow,  and  others,  and  signed  by  nearly  one  thousand 
men  of  all  degi'ees  and  couditioiis  in  life,  and  of  all  denominations  of 
Christians.  Lord  Howe  received  the  delegation  who  presented  it  with 
couitesy,  read  the  petition,  and  promised  to  consult  his  brother.  Sir 
William,  wlio  was  then  in  New  Jersey  with  the  army.  But  no 
answer  was  ever  vouchsafed  to  tlie  petitioners.'     It  was  perceived  that 


William  B«a(le  nnd  Sir  Richrirrt  Reade  being  his  more  immedinte  ancestors.  The  mother  of 
Mi-s.  Hooker  wos  Catharine  Liviiigstrm,  grenl^gnindciaiinhtPr  of  the  first  Lord  of  Livingston 
Manor,  anil  ginnddaugliter  of  Colonel  Henry  Beukmaii,  "the;  gi'eat  patenlte"  of  Dutchess 
County.  The  only  sister  of  Mrs.  Hooker's  mother  niariied  Commisairy-Geneml  Hake,  and 
their  only  daughter  was  the  mother  of  Fn>deric;lt  De  Peyster,  ]nv»ident  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society.  One  of  the  sisters  of  Mrs.  Hooker  inarrieil  Nieholas  William  Stuyvesant ; 
another  sister  married  l'hili]>  Kearney.  The  children  of  John  William  Hatnersley  and  Cath- 
arine LiviiigKtoti  Hooker  are:  1.  Haiy,  died  in  infancy;  2.  James  Hooker;  3.  Virginin, 
niamed  Cortlaiidt  De  Peyster  Field  ;  4.  Helen  ;  fi.  Catftaiine  I,.,  married  John  Henry  Liv- 
ingston, great-grandxon  ot  Chancellor  liohert  R.  Livingston. 

1  Joneia  HU.  N.  Y.  VoL  IL  116,  117,  118,  433-453.  "No  single  inddent  in  the 
Revolution,"  writes  De  Lancoy,  "  has  been  more  misunderstood,  and  none  more  misrepresenl^d, 
tlian  this  att  mi  t    f  th   [eojl      fNwY    k  t      Its'    tl  tslV  I        t    f         ft  f      I 

livil  power      il         f      It    y     1         Th    [  1 1         a.  tl    lint   t  p  th  t       111    tak 
thatdireet  Th     tjl         I  I     m   oi  w         ly  th  t  t  tl    t  m        i   11 

doeumenla,       1  I  twlf    f      SI       1    =i  b     ssi  Hist  n    I  w   t       h 

throngh  th       t  re  ce  t  ry  pa  t    iwk        f  ll     i   t  t       as  pi        taiy   A  Iress      t 

and  called  th  es    f  Ih      gn  rs  tl        III    k  I    t.  Tl   se        represe  t  b 

tinucH  De  1«  PC  t       hel        I  af    f  I  t  t  rs     i       lly  1         be  ply  th 

i-psult  of  m   tak        1  m  aappreh  f  tb      t  ]    t      d  p   -p    t    f  tl    |  tit  T    tl 

docnmrnt        Hid  I     t«  f        W  II         W  dd  II  aJ  d   I  D 

tended  the    g      g  th  t  tl       gn  t  re  11   ffi  ed      1     t  nly 
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tlic  Howes  designed  to  govern  by  the  law  military  wherever  the  conquests 
of  the  royal  army  extended,  which  many  of  the  most  intelligent  loyalists 
esteemed  a  violation  of  right  and  inconsistent  witli  the  manifest  design 
of  the  Ministry.  Thus  tlie  wliole  city,  incorporated  by  a  royal  charter, 
became  virtually  a  garrison  town ;  and  the  inhabitants  writlied  under  tlie 
ufbitrary  courts  erected  by  the  proclamation  of  a  militaiy  commander. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September  Chief  Justice  Hoi-semnuden  died 
at  his  residence  in  Flatbnsli,  lu  the  eiglity-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  intended  in  Trinity  Churchyard.  At  tliis  time  numerous  New  York 
families  whose  names  have  become  familiar  to  the  reader  occupied 
country-seats  in  the  fair,  rich  town  of  Flatbush,  long  noted  for  its 
pleasant  homes ;  Mayor  l>avid  Matthews,  Augustus  Van  Cortlandt,  Miles 
Shevbrooke,  David  Clarkson,  Mrs.  Van  Home,  Jacob  Suydani,  Major 
Moncreittj  and  Theopliylact  Bache  were  among  the  liouseliolders.  Captain 
Alexander  Graydon,  taken  prisoner  at  the  snri-euder  of  Fort  Washington, 
was  billeted  upon  the  Suydams ;  and  up  to  the  15th  of  June,  1778,  saw 
little  prospect  of  an  exchange.  That  night  William  Mariner,  one  of  the 
daiing  spirits  of  the  day,  crossed  from  New  Jersey  with  eleven  men, 
landed  at  New  Utrecht,  made  a  dash  upon  Flatbush,  liberated  Graydon, 
and  carried  off  Major  Moncreiff  and  Mr.  Bache,  reaching  Middletown  at 
six  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Morristown, 
and  soon  after  exchanged ;  the  object  of  their  capture  having  been  to 
obtain  the  means  through  wliich  to  procure  the  release  of  sonie  American 
officers  in  the  New  York  prisons. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  out  several  exasperating  expeditions  from  New 
York  in  the  early  autumn,  whicli  served  to  widen  the  chasm  between 
England  and  America,  and  render  the  present  conciliatory  system  hojie- 
less,  whatever  might  have  been  its  chances  under  other  circumstances. 
One  party  crossed  into  New  Jersey  and  ravaged  the  country  ;  discovering  . 
that  a  body  of  Virginia  cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baylor,  styled 
"  Mrs.  Washington's  Guards,"  were  sleeping  in  barns  at  Old  Tappan,  near 
Hackenaaek,  General  Gray,  of  marauding  renown  —  afterwards  Earl  Gray 
—  stealthily  surrounded  them  in  the  night,  and  with  the  bayonet  slaugh- 
tered them  indiscriminately,  without  regard  to  their  naked  and  defense- 
less condition  or  cries  for  mercy.  Three  days  afterward  Tarrytown  and 
the  country  as  far  as  Dobb's  Ferry  was  overrun  by  one  or  two  hundred 
Hessians,  who  plundered  and  destroyed  everything  within  their  reach, 
until  checked  by  detachments  of  Americans  under  Major  Henry  Lee  and 
Colonel  Ricliard  Butler.  Little  Yj^  Harbor,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  was  visited  about  the  same  time  by  three  bnnih-cd  British  troops 
and  a  band  of  Tory  volunteers,  under  Captain  Furguson,  and  became  the 
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scene  of  a  massacre  similar  to  that  of  the  Viiginia  cavalry.  It  was  a 
night  attack,  and  fifty  of  the  American  infantry  were  butchered  on  the 
spot.  On  the  Long  Island  shore,  about  Buzzard  Bay,  at  Fairhaven,  and 
at  Mai-tha's  Vineyard  American  vessels  were  taken  or  destroyed,  store- 
houses, dwellings,  and  cliurches  burned,  and  sheep,  oxen,  h<^,  and  horses 
carried  to  New  York. 

Washington's  headquarters  after  leaving  White  Plains  was  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, now  Kent,  New  York,  where  he  gave  special  attention  to  re- 
pairing the  roads  and  bridges  thmugh  Connecticut  to  Boston,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  marching  of  troops.  He  was  fi-eq_uently  at  the  house  of 
Colonel  Henry  Ludington,  a  large  commodious  mansion  a  few  miles 
north  of  l^ake  Mahopac,  in  what  is  now  Kent,  Putnam  County,  then  the 
northern  border  of  the  "neutral  ground."  Colonel  Ludington  was  in 
command  of  the  militia  of  the  region,  and,  through  his  resolute  vigilance, 
performed  services  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  country.  His  troops 
were  in  constant  recLuisition  to  quell  the  turbulent  Tory  spirit,  repress  the 
vicious  lawlessness  of  the  "Cowboys"  and  " Skinners,"  intimidate  the 
foraging  gangs  from  New  York  City,  and  assist  in  active  operation  with 
the  Continental  army.  His  independence  of  character,  sterling  integrity, 
and  military  skill  inspired  confidence  upon  every  hand.  He  had  in  nu- 
merous instances  completely  thwarted  Howe's  designs,  and  a  lai^e  reward 
was  offered  for  his  captuie,  dead  or  alive.  His  house  was  surrounded  one 
night  by  a  band  of  Tories  from  Quaker  Hill,  while  on  their  route  to  join 
the  British  in  New  York,  and  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  and  spirit 
of  his  two  young  daughters,  Sibyl  and  Eebecca,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  taken.  These  fair  maidens  were  keeping  watch  as  sentinels, 
with  guns  in  their  hands  on  the  piazza.  They  discovered  the  approach  of 
the  foe  in  time  to  cause  candles  lighted  in  every  room,  and  the  few 
occupants  of  the  house  passed  and  repassed  the  windows  continually. 
The  ruse  led  the  assaulting  party  to  believe  the  house  was  strongly 
guarded,  and,  hiding  behind  the  trees  and  fences,  they  watched  until  day- 
break for  signs  of  repose.  Ere  it  was  light  enough  to  discover  by  whom 
they  had  been  held  in  cheek,  they  vented  their  disappointment  in  un- 
earthly yells  and  rapidly  iled. 

Washington  found  Colonel  Ludington  a  ready  and  efficient  counselor, 
and  together  they  planned  various  methods  for  learnii^  the  intentions  of 
the  British  in  New  York.^   Enoch  Crosby,  the  original  of  Cooper's  "  Harvey 

'  Colonel  Heniy  Lndington  was  bom  in  1739,  at  Bmnford,  Connecticut.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  William  Lnilington,  who  was  desc^tiileil  from  the  William  Ludington  who  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  CharleBtowii,  Miissivliu«'tf«.  He  niariied  his  cousin,  Abigail  Lud- 
ington, and  with  otlier  niivmbi^i's  of  liis  fiimily  reiiiovi'd  to  nlint  is  now  Putnam  County, 
New  York.    He  servfJ  in  Ihe  fjoiiuli  «ni-  ivillj  much  cimlit  — wiis  ut  the  battle  oMaAe  | 
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Birch,"  was  oft€o  admitted  to  the  house  for  rest  and  coiicealment  on  his 
adventurous  travels ;  and  tho  regiments  and  tonaiitry  of  Colonel  Ludinj^- 
ton  furnished  otlier  successful  spies  who  procured  intelligetice  of  great 
consequence  to  Washington.  The  British  anny  was  found  to  be  gradu- 
ally dispersing  in  different  directions.  Admiral  Ilyroii,  tlte  successor  of 
Lord  Howe,  came  and  refitted  the  ileet,  and  sailed  for  Boston  to  entrap, 
if  possible.  Count  D'Estaiiig.  An  expedition  was  sent  to  Geoi^ia,  and 
another  to  the  West  Indies.  Therefore  nothing  important  in  the  neigli- 
borhood  of  New  York  would  probably  he  attempted. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  been  ordered  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Southern 
States.  The  Continental  troops  of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  were  chiefly 
with  the  main  army  at  tlie  North,  and  it  was  deemed  a  propitious 
moment  for  obtaining  possession  of  their  stiongholds.  The  Ministry 
were  in  no  mood  to  discontinue  hostilities  It  was  told  in  Parliament 
that  the  Conciliatory  Bills  had  been  treated  with  contempt  in  America, 
that  the  British  army  had  received  them  with  inexpressible  indignation, 
and  that  the  rebel  army  trod  them  under  their  feet,  or  caused  them  to  be 
burned  by  the  common  hai^man.  Fox  declared  it  his  deliberate  opinion 
that  "  the  dependency  of  America  was  no  longer  a  thing  to  be  dreamed 
of."  Burke  inveighed  bitterly  ^iiist  those  who  had  reduced  the  nation 
to  snch  an  acme  of  humiliation.  David  Hartley  moved  an  address  to  the 
king  to  represent  that  recent  events  were  such  as  to  call  for  speedy  meas- 
ures to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  war;  but  it  was  negatived. 
The  next  day  he  moved  another  address,  praying  the  king  not  to  prorogue 
Parliament  for  tlie  present.  He  said :  "  I  am  very  confident  that  the  day 
will  soon  come  when  the  house  will  regret  having  been  so  touchy  upon 
every  proposition  that  has  but  the  shadow  of  American  independence. 
It  is  want  of  prudence  in  the  extreme  to  become  more  and  more  attached 

George,  where  his  unfile  and  cousin  wera  killed  by  his  side.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  in 
espousing  the  cause  of  America  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  received  hie  first  commission 
as  colonel  from  the  Provincinl  Congress,  which  commission  was  superseded  in  May,  1778,  by 
one  from  Governor  GeoT^  Clilitnn.  Hia  duties  were  ninltifarious,  never-ceasing,  and  attended 
with  great  danger.  His  own  house  was  his  headiiuarters  throughout  the  war.  He  filled 
many  positions  of  tniRt,  public  and  private,  before  and  after  the  war.  He  served  in  the. 
legislature  of  the  Stat<^  was  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county,  for  along  time  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  through  the  whole  of  an  honored  life  was  one  of  the  moat  public  spirited  men  in  that  part 
of  the  State.  He  died  in  1817.  He  left  six  sons  and  sis  daughters.  His  youngest  son.  Lewis, 
removed  to  Milwaiikee,  Wisconsin,  in  1840,  and  afterwards  founded  the  city  of  Columbus,  in 
Columbia  County,  Wisconsin  ;  he  died  at  Kenosha  in  1857,  ageil  seventy-two.  Among  the 
well-known  grandchildren  of  Colonel  Henry  Lndington  are  Ex-Qovemot  Harrison  Ludington 
of  Wisconsin,  Nelson  Ludington  of  Chicago,  James  Ludington,  founder  of  the  city  of  Lud- 
ington in  Michif^n,  and  Chailea  H.  Lndington,  of  New  York  City  ;  also  Major  Edwaid  A. 
nn,lcn  of  the  United  States  army  (who  died  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  in  185B),  son  of  Sibyl 
Ludiiigton,  who  niariied  the  Hon.  K.divanI  Og.h;]!.  ^  1 
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to  impossibilities  in  proportion  as  they  became  more  evidently  such. 
The  Americans,  you  all  know,  are,  in  fact,  at  this  moment  independent. 
If  you  regret  that  independence,  you  have  your  ministers  alone  to  thank 
for  the  event.  Your  force  is  now,  in  aU  effect,  defeated  in  America.  One 
army  eutire  is  taken  prisoners ;  what  remains  is  so  far  from  being  ade- 
quate for  conq^uest,  that  I  fear  it  will  find  great  difficulty  even  to  defend 
itself  The  Ministry  of  this  country  first  introduced  foreign  forces  into 
the  contest.  The  Americans  have  now,  in  tlieir  turn,  called  in  a  foreign 
power."  After  combating  for  some  time  with  the  arguments  of  those  who 
still  insisted  upon  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  Americans  into  their 
former  relations,  Hartley  submitted  certain  points  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Ministry  as  the  only  grounds  upon  which  a  negotiation  could  at  pres- 
ent be  based :  "That  the  United  States  be  declared  independent  of  Great 
Britain ;  that  the  two  countries  agree  mutually  not  to  enter  into  any 
treaty  offensive  to  each  other ;  that  an  open  and  free  trade  and  a  mutual 
naturalization  be  established ;  and  that  commissioners  be  appointed  on 
each  part  to  negotiate  a  federal  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  North 
America."  His  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir  George  SaviUe,  and  warmly 
supported  by  Burgoyne,  now  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  who  in  a  power- 
ful speech  denounced  the  false  policy  and  incapacity  of  Ijard  Germain. 
One  of  the  stanch  adherents  of  government  sprang  to  his  feet  and  denied 
all  the  premises  upon  which  Burgoyne  had  based  his  remarks ;  and  con- 
tended that,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  Bui^yne  had  no  right  to  speak,  much 
less  to  vote  in  that  house,  contiiming  in  a  strain  of  offensive  personahty 
until  called  to  order.  Fox  made  an  eloquent  address  in  support  of  the 
motion,  declaring  that  "  the  Ministiy  were  as  incapable  of  making  peace 
as  of  carrying  on  the  war":  the  motion  was,  however,  ultimately  lost 
upon  a  division  of  one  hundred  and  five  against  fifty-three.  The  refugees 
from  America,  embittered  by  the  advice  of  Coi^ress  to  the  several  states 
to  confiscate  their  property,  thronged  the  antechamber  of  the  Minister 
and  counseled  sanguinary  measures  to  punish  and  subdue.  The  king  be- 
lieved the  colonies  would  soon  beg  for  pardon.  Clinton  was  not  thus 
deluded,  and  although  he  reluctantly  obeyed  the  peremptory  instructions 
received  for  the  conquest  of  Georgia,  and  the  service  of  the  West  Indies, 
he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  December,  "Do  not,  my  Lord,  let 
anythii^  be  expected  of  one  circumstanced  as  I  am." 

Washington  established  for  the  winter  a  line  of  cantonments  around 
New  York  from  Long  Island  Sound  in  the  vicinity  of  Danbury,  Connecti- 
cut, where  Putnam  was  in  command,  to  the  Delaware,  choosing  Middle- 
brook,  New  Jersey,  for  his  own  headtpiarters.  By  a  plan  of  alarm-signals 
one  post  wouhl  reinforce  another  in  case  of  an  incursion  of  the  eneiiiji->  . 
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iij  any  piirticular  poiut ;  thus  ciiniparative  security  was  afforded  to  tlu! 
uouiitiy.  General  Lirieoln  was  sent  by  onlev  ol'  (Joiigi'ess  to  take  com- 
niaiid  of  the  Soutliern  department. 

Lafayette  had  been  ly- 
iiii"  (lunj^ei-ously  ill  with 
a  lever  ibr  many  weeks 
at  the  Verplaiick  Mm 
sioii  iiiFishkiU.aiiililur 
in  J,'  his  conviilesceiice 
ill  Noveinlie.r  was  pi* 
paring  to  visit  France 
on  leave  of  absence  full 
of  ji  grand  project  foi 
the  next  summer's  caiu 
paign,  which  he  dt 
signed  to  liiy  before  the 
cabinet  at  Versailles 
He  was  closely  attended 
by  Dr.  JobnCoclirane* 
of  Waahinj^tou's  staff, 
the  sui^on^neral  of 
theliospital  of  the  army 
whose  wife  was  Gei 
trude,  the  only  sister  of 
■  General  Philip  Schuy- 
ler.  Lafayette  was  fond 

of  him,  appreciated  his  intelligence  and  foice  of  charauter,  and  often 
called  him  "The  good  Doctor  Bones     tiam  a  song  with  the  somewhat 


Dr  John  Coehnn* 


'  Dr.  -Tolin  Tocbrane  n-ashnrnin  1730,  received  R  carefui  education,  and  finished  hin  medical 
studies  before  tlic  brcakiiig  out  of  tlie  Frencli  war  in  1755.  Entering  the  army  as  sni^eon'a 
mate,  lie  left  the  service  at  the  eloac  of  that  war  with  the  character  of  a  skillful  and  exjieri- 
enced  pi^aotitioner.  In  1770  he  olfered  hia  services  as  a  volunteer  in  the  hospital  department 
of  the  Amarican  army,  and  hcing  personally  known  nnd  admired  by  Washington,  was  shortly 
appoinlfld  physician  and  suigoon-general  in  the  niiildle  iletiortnient ;  in  October,  1781,  Cou- 
greas  appointed  him  diiirtor-gpiieral  of  the  hoapitals  of  the  United  States.  When  peace  was 
restored  he  removed  his  family  to  New  York  City,  residing  at  96  Bi-oadway  ;  he  continued  on 
terms  of  cordial  intimacy  with  Wasliington  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  with  the  general  ofBeers 
of  the  army.  He  had  two  sons,  James  (loehrane  and  Walter  L.  Coelirane  ;  and  a  step^ugh- 
ter,  Coraelia,  who  became  the  wife  of  Walter  Livingston,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert,  third  Lord 
of  Livingston  Manor.  Walter  L.  Cochrane  was  the  father  of  General  John  Cochrane  of  New 
York  City,  who  was  giflduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1831,  was  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
New  York  fi-om  1833  to  1857,  member  of  Congress  from  18S6  to  1862,  attamey-general  of  the 
State,  and  brigadier-general  oi  volunteers  in  the  late  war. 
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singular  refraiu  oi'  "  Bones,"  which  lie  would  sometimes  sing  to  enliven 
tlie  tedium  of  ciuni)  lil'e,  and  wiiicli  was  a  never-failing  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  both  Wasliington  and  Lafayette.  A  familiar  letter  from  Lafay- 
ette to  Dr.  Cochrane,  hearing  tliis  endearing  sobriquet,  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  The  I'espite  fix>m  actual 
figliting  gave  the  officera  stationed  at  West  Point  and  vicinity  many  idle 
lioure,  which  they  improved  in  social  entertainments.  Suppers,  followed 
by  music  and  dancing,  were  frequent.  General  Muldenbuiy,  the  clerical 
Vii^inia  soldier,  on  one  occasion  entertained  forty  guests  at  a  btnqueb 
served  in  tlie  historical  dining-room  of  the  Beverley  Mansion,  op^iusite 
West  Point.  This  house  had  been  turned  into  a  military  hospital,  and 
Dr.  James  Thatcher,  the  author,  was  quai-tered  there,  having  heen  ap- 
pointed sui'geon  to  tlie  first  Virginia  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
George  Gibson.  He  often  rode  to  Fishkill,  visiting  Dr.  Cocln-aiie  and 
others.  On  one  occasion  he  paid  his  respects  to  Lafaj'ette,  and  describes 
in  his  journal  the  politeness  and  affability  with  which  he  was  i-eceived, 
remarking  also  upon  the  elegant  figure  of  the  young  nobleman,  the  "  in- 
teresting face  of  perfect  symmetry,  and  fine,  animated,  hazel  eye."  Wash- 
ington was  with  Lafayette  frequently  prior  to  his  departure  for  Boston, 
where  he  embarked  in  December  for  France. 

The  disseosions  and  paity  feuds  in  Congress,  together  with  the  startling 
financial  outlook,  distressed  Washington.  He  repaired  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  spent  much  of  the  winter  in  discussing  plans  for  1779.  The 
ai-my  were  hutt«d  as  at  Valley  Foi«e,  suffering  for  food,  althoi^h  better 
clad  than  ever  before  through  importations  from  France.  But  officers 
and  men  were  growing  impatient  with  their  privations  and  their  pay ; 
while'  it  took  one  hundred  dollars  in  paper  to  secure  three  dollars  in 
specie,  they  necessarily  were  laden  with  debts  and  their  families  were 
starving  at  home.  And  to  add  to  the  general  embarrassments  of  the  situa- 
tion, skillful  artificers  were  counterfeiting  the  American  bills  in  London  by 
millions  and  circulating  them  in  this  country.  The  exchange  of  prisoners 
was  attended  with  an  endless  amount  of  negotiation  and  perplexity. 
Spain  just  now  was  apiiarently  using  Great  Britain  as  her  instrument  for 
bridling  the  ambition  and  repressing  the  growth  of  the  United  States ; 
with  a  true  instinct  she  saw  in  their  coming  influence  the  quickening  ex- 
ample which  was  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  her  own  (.olouu!  system. 
And  clear-sighted  Americana  percenud  with  alarm  that  Congress  had 
lost  too  many  of  its  strong  men,  tint  tho  body  was  becoming  enfeebled, 
and  that  its  chief  acts  were  only  rei.ommLudations  and  promises;  that 
through  the  natural  course  of  political  development  st'ite  governments 
were  dearer  to  the  inhabitants  than  the  genetal  government,   that  tlie*  ■ 
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present  Congress  actually  renounced  powers  of  compulsion,  and  by  choice 
devolved  the  chief  executive  acts  upon  the  separate  States;  and  that  in 
point  of  fact  there  was  scarcely  a  symbol  of  national  unity  except  in 
the  highest  offices,  while  there  were  thirteen  distinct  sovereignties  and 
thirteen  armies.  "If  the  great  whole  is  mismanaged," aaid  Washington, 
in  trying  to  i-ouae  the  country  to  a  sense  of  the  public  danger, "  it  will  an- 
swer no  good  puipose  to  keep  the  smaller  wheels  in  order."  New  York 
was  the  first  State  to  act  in  the  emergency,  and,  much  as  she  needed  her 
best  men  at  home,  increased  her  delegation  by  sending  John  Jay  into  the 
national  counsels,  who  was  made  president  of  Congress,  Laurens  having 
retired  from  that  office  in  December, 

Upon  one  great  military  necessity  all  were  agreed.  The  Indians  of 
Western  New  York  nmst  be  severely  chastised ;  otherwise  it  was  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  a  strictly  defensive  campaign  during  the  coming 
season.  The  movement  against  the  powerful  savage  confederacy  was  to 
he  something  more  than  a  raid  for  purposes  of  retaliation.  Nothing  less 
than  the  harshest  of  treatment  and  a  decided  victory,  would  prevent  the 
tomahawk  and  its  attending  horrors  from  traveling  eastward  with  the 
spring  sunshina  The  Six  Nations  had  exerted  great  influence  through 
more  than  two  centuries  of  warfare,  and  had  been  courted  by  both  Eng- 
land and  France,  as  the  reader  has  learned  in  former  pages  of  this  work. 
They  had  been  treated  with  all  the  consideration  ever  accorded  to  power- 
ful governments.  They  had  acquired  through  intercourse  with  the  whites 
many  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  with  enlarged  ideas  of  the  advan- 
tages of  private  property.  Their  populous  villages  contained  castles  as 
well  as  cabins ;  the  grand  council-house  at  their  capital  was  built  of 
peeled  logs  two  stories  high,  with  gable  ends  painted  red.  Their  fertile 
fields  and  thrifty  orchards  teemed  with  com  and  fruit.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  strife  they  had  engaged  to  be  neutral.  But  they  could  not  resist  the 
seduction  of  British  presents ;  and  the  influence  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  of 
the  great  chieftain  Brandt,  and  of  the  Tories  and  desperadoes  who  in  the 
disguise  of  Indians  besought  them  to  act  as  guides,  with  their  natural 
thirst  for  blood  and  plunder,  had  rendered  them  more  ferocious  than  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  Their  shocking  cruelties  in  the  rich  Wyoming, 
Mohawk,  Schoharie,  and  Cherry  valleys  could  not  be  overlooked.  Au 
extensive  plan  of  operations  was  devised.  Into  the  heart  of  the  Indian 
country  Sullivan  was  to  lead  an  expedition,  marching  by  the  Susque- 
hanna ;  General  James  Clinton,  his  second  in  command,  was  to  join  him 
after  penetrating  the  Indian  country  by  the  Mohawk  River ;  and  a  third 
division  was  to  proceed  by  the  Alleghany  Elver.  So  important  was  the 
success  of  these   movements  esteemed,  that  Govemoi  Osoige  Clinton 
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intended  to  accompany  the  troops  until  the  last  moment,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  State  affaira.  The  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
regiments  were  commanded  by  General  Enoch  Poor,  and  the  Pennsylva- 
nia brigades  by  General  Hand.  This  army  altogether  amounted  to  about 
five  thousand  men. 

The  anniversary  of  the  alliance  with  France  was  celebrated  in  camp 
shortly  after  Washington  returned  to  headquarters.  An  elegant  dinner 
was  given  by  General  Knox  and  the  officers  of  artillery  to  the  comman- 
der-in-chief, who  with  Mrs.  Washington,  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army  ajid  their  ladies,  and  a  number  of  the  prominent  personages  of 
New  Jersey,  formed  a  brilliant  assemblage.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
curious  display  of  fire-works  and  a  ball  opened  by  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Knox  for  his  partner.  Not  long  afterward  a  party  of  British  troops 
crossed  into  New  Jersey  at  midnight,  under  orders  to  capture  Governor 
Livingston.  His  wife  and  daughters  had  returned  to  "  Liberty  Hall "  in 
the  autumn,  and  the  governor  was  now  at  home ;  a  fanner's  son,  on  a  ileet 
horse  without  saddle  or  bridle,  brought  tidings  of  the  enemy's  approach, 
and  he  had  barely  time  to  make  his  escape.  His  valuable  correspondence 
with  Washington  and  other  documents  were  crowded  by  his  daughter 
Susan  into  the  box  of  a  sulky  and  taken  to  an  upper  room.^  Then  she 
stepped  out  upon  the  roof  of  a  little  porch  over  the  door  to  watch  for  the 
coming  of  the  redcoats.  -  The  day  was  just  dawning  when  they  suddenly 
appeared  in  full  view,  and  a  horseman  dashed  forward  and  be^ed  her  to 
retire  lest  some  of  the  soldiers  from  a  distance  mistake  her  for  a  man  and 
fire  at  her.  She  attempted  in  vain  to  climb  in  at  the  window,  although 
it  had  been  easy  enough  to  step  out;  and  an  officer,  seeing  her  dilemma, 
sprang  from  his  horse,  ran  into  the  house,  and  gallantly  lifted  her 
through  the  casement.  She  was  a  handsome  young  woman  of  magnetic 
presence,  and  turning  to  thank  her  preserver,  inquired  to  whom  she  was 
indebted  for  the  courtesy.  "Lord  Cathcart,"  was  the  reply.  "And  will 
you  protect  a  little  box  which  contains  my  own  personal  property  ? "  she 
asked  with  quick  earnestness;  then  added  more  quietly,  "if  you  wish 
I   will  unlock  the  library,  and  you  may  have  all  my  father's  papers." 

A  guard  was  instantly  placed  over  the  box,  while  the  house  was  ran- 
sacked. A  large  quantity  of  old  law  papers  were  stuffed  into  the  sacks  of 
the  Hessians,  who  cut  the  balusters  of  the  stairs  in  anger  when  they  foimd 
themselves  checked  in  the  work  they  had  come  so  far  to  perform.     They 

'  Miss  Susan  Livingston  subsequently  married  John  Cleve  Symmes,  ^e  eminent  juriat, 
who  was  member  of  Congress,  judge  of  Ihe  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey,  chief  justice  in 
1788,  appointed  judge  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  settlements  in 
the  Miami  country.     Their  daughter  became  the  wife  of  President  William  Hsnry  HaniwHl. 
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were  gratified,  howuver,  in  the  matter  of  burning  unci  plundering  several 
other  houses,  and  retreated  with  speed  to  Staten  Island  closely  pursued 
by  Maxwell's  brigade,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men  on  both  sides. 

The  British  aim  through  1779  was  to  infliet  as  much  misery  as  possi- 
ble upon  the  inliahitauts  of  America.  The  war  was  prosecuted  in  Florida, 
Geoigia,  and  the  Carohnas,  without  any  distinct  or  decisive  object,  in 
numerous  small  encounters,  and  with  varying  success.  Virginia  was 
ravaged  by  a  force  under  General  Matthews,  her  two  chief  commercial 
cities,  Portsmouth  and  Norfolk,  sacked,  the  town  of  Suffolk  wantonly 
plundered  and  burned,  public  and  private  property  indiscriminately  de- 
stroyed all  along  the  track  of  the  invaders,  who  spent  twenty-one  days 
in  the  employment,  and  then  returned  to  New  York  laden  with  the 
spoils.  On  the  30th  of  May,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  commanded  an  expedi- 
tion which  sailed  up  the  Hudson  Eiver  and  captured  the  two  opposite  posts, 
Verplanck's  Point  and  Stony  Point,  which  were  iu  no  condition  to  resist 
the  army  of  more  than  six  thousand  men.  Washington  drew  his  troops 
suddenly  from  their  cantonments  and  placed  them  in  such  positions 
above  Stony  Point  that  the  British  general  was  discouraged  from  attempt- 
ing anything  further,  and  leaving  strong  garrisons  in  his  newly  acquired 
fortresses,  he  returned  to  New  York. 

Baron  Steuben  established  his  headquarters  in  June  at  the  Verplanck 
Mansion,  which,  standing  amid  fine  lawns  and  gardens,  a  short  distance 
from  the  viU^e  of  Fishkill,  with  patches  of  primeval  forest  on  either 
hand,  overlooked  the  Hudson  some  half  a  mile  from  the  water's  edge. 
By  rapid  marches  through  Pompton  and  the  Eamapo  valley  the  troops 
under  Sti  Clair,  Lord  Stirling,  and  Baron  De  Kalb,  were  drawn  from 
Middlebrook  and  well  posted  near  West  Point,  Putnam  was 
placed  in  command  at  Smith's  Clove,  while  Washington's  head- 
quarters were  at  Newbuigh.  Numerous  r^ments  were  scattered  along 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  guard  the  passes,  it  being  supposed 
that  the  British  would  soon  attempt  to  carry  West  Point.  Washington 
was  frequently  at  Fishkill,  and  with  the  baron  reviewed  the  various 
sections  of  the  army ;  the  remarkable  degree  of  adroitness  to  which 
both  officers  and  soldiers  had  attained  in  their  evolutions  was  gratifying. 
The  silence  maintained  during  the  performance  of  their  manreuvres  as- 
tonished experienced  French  generals.  "  I  don't  know  whence  noise 
should  proceed,  when  even  my  brigadiers  dare  not  open  their  mouths  but 
to  repeat  the  orders,"  exclaimed  Steuben  in  reply  to  certain  admiring 
comments. 

The  Verplanck  Mansion  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  upon  property  which  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Veft""*  1 
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plancks  since  l(i82,  wlieii  Uulian  Verplanck  aiid  FraDcis  Rorabouts  boi^ht 
seventy-six  tliousand  acres  of  land  of  the  Indians.  Long  prior  to  the 
Revolution  wheat  had  been  shipped  from  this  place  to  Frauce  and  ex- 
clianged  for  pure  wine,  with  which  the  vaults  of  the  dwelling  were  well 
stocked.  It  was  a  roomy,  comfortable  home,  and  the  foreign  noblemen  who 
enjoyed  its  shelter  were  charmed  with  its  abundant  resources  for  substan- 
tial comfort.  The  house  is  still  preserved,  with  all  its  antique  peculiarities ; 
the  very  chairs  used  during  the  war  are  cherished  with  tender  reverence. 
The  new  and  lai^^er  part,  revealed  in  the  sketch,  is  at  least  seventy- 
five  yeirs  ohL  The  Verilancks  are  one  l1  the  oldest  is  well  as  one  of 
the  most  honoiable  of  the  New   York  timdies  oi  Holland  oiyin     the 


first  of  the  name  settled  on  the  lowei  poi  t    f  M    h  tt      II     J 
was  only  a  little  fur-statiuii ,  aud  in  ever)  t   n  tl   t  j    m  t 

period  they  have  had  their  good  and  g  fte  1  S         1  A     pi      k 

married  Judith  Cronimelin,  the  daught        f  ealthy   H  t 

Amsterdam,  and  resided  in  a  large  yell       h  Wall     t     t 

of  Broad,  which  was  the  home,  aftei  the  E      It  t  h     I   t  h  d 

son,  Judge  Daniel  Crommelin  Viiplan  k      1         a       1   A       W  It 
These  latter  were  the  parents  of  Gulian  Veiplanck,  so  well-known  in  the 
political,  social,  aud  literary  life  of  modern  New  York,  and  to  all  lovers 
of  Shakespeare. 

While  the  flowers  were  nodding  in  the  June  breezes.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
and  his  suite  were  journeying  over  the  roads  of  Long  Island  to  review  the 
troops  stationed  at  Southampton.  An  escorting  party  rode  in  advance, 
helping  themselves  to  everything  which  could  be  oonveuieutly  turned  to 
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account  on  the  route,  iiiicl  when  tlie  exasperated  inhabitants  renionstraU^ii 
they  were  cursed  for  rebels.  July  openeil  witli  au  expedition  into  Con- 
necticut, the  object  of  wliich  was  in  part  to  draw  Washington's  attention 
from  West  Point.  A  deet  of  forty-six  sail,  manned  by  two  thousand 
sailors,  bore  Tryon  with  three  thousand  troops  into  Lon^'  Island  Sound. 
It  was  not  moving  against  any  fortified  post,  liut  as  Uenei-al  I'urson.s 
aptly  wrote,  "to  execute  vengeance  upon  rebellious  women  and  formidable 
hosts  of  boys  and  yirls." 

On  the  morning  of  July  5  it  ancliored  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor 
of  New  Haven,  and  its  militaiy  passengei'S  lauded  at  both  East 
and  West  Haven.  It  was  not  yet  daylight  when  the  city  was 
I'oused  with  alunn-guns  and  the  ringing  of  churcli-bells.  I'resideul  Stiles 
says  in  his  diary,  that  he  sent  off  his  daughters  on  foot  to  Mount  Cannel, 
placed  the  college  rccoi-ds  and  a  quantity  of  colonial  papers  in  chai^ge  of 
his  youngest  son  to  carry  three  miles,  dispatched  a  one-horse  load  of  bags 
of  clothing  in  one  direction,  a  second  load  of  four  mattresses  and  a  trunk, 
immediately  following,  sent  bis  son  Isaac  to  overtalte  bis  sisters  with  a 
carriage,  and  i-ode  himself  on  horseback  to  various  points,  stirring  up  the 
militia ;  his  eldest  son,  Ezra,  was  with  a  band  of  college  students,  who 
formed  on  the  green  under  Captain  James  Hillhouae,  when  suddenly 
Colonel  Aaron  Burr  dashed  in  among  them  and  offered  himself  as  tlieir 
leader.  He  had  risen  from  a  sick-bed  to  which  he  had  been  confined 
some  days,  and  after  conducting  his  aunt,  a  daughter  of  President  Eti- 
wards,  to  a  place  of  safety,  spuiTed  to  the  aid  of  whoever  would  contest 
the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Joined  by  such  of  the  militia  as  could  be 
rallied  in  haste,  the  young  heroes  boldly  proceeded  to  meet  and  hai-ass 
the  invaders,  delaying  them  for  priceless  hours.  The  venerable  ex-Presi- 
dent Daggett  of  Yale  (who  had  been  professor  of  divinity  twenty-five 
years)  moimted  his  horse  and  with  fowling-piece  in  hand  rode  down  into 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  encouraging  the  students  by  his  example  as  well 
as  words;  when  the  party  under  Hillliouse  fell  back  he  remained  where 
he  Iiad  been  stationed  in  a  little  copse,  and  continueti  loading  and  dis- 
charging his  musket,  "  What  are  you  doing  there,  you  old  fool  ? "  called 
out  an  officer  in  the  van  of  the  British  column,  astoni.shed  at  seeing  a 
single  individual  in  clerical  costume  firing  at  a  whole  regiment.  "Exer- 
cising the  rights  of  war,"  said  the  professor.  In  an  instant  bayonets 
were  at  his  breast;  "If  I  let  you  go  this  time  will  you  ever  fire  at  the 
king's  troops  again?"  was  asked.  "Nothing  more  likely,"  was  the 
prompt  reply.  Blows  and  gashes  followed,  but  the  life  so  firmly  jeopard- 
ized was  spared ;  the  professor  gave  bis  name  and  station  as  one  of  the 
ofBcers  of  Yale  College,  and  was  told  that  he  had  been  "  praying  agaijist, 
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the  king's  cause,"  whicli  he  admitted.  He  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
cohimii,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  compelled  to  lead  the  way  to 
a  bridge,  two  mites  iiortii  of  one  which  had  just  been  demolished  over 
West  Kiver,  and  thus  to  the  college  green,  where  he  fainted  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  day,  and  loss  of  blood,  and  was  carried  iuto  the 
Iiouse  of  a  friend.  He  dieil  a  few  months  later  in  consequence  of  his 
wounds.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  enemy  reactied  the  heart 
of  New  Haven,  having  burned  several  houses  on  their  way  (of  which  was 
tlie  old  stone  manor-house  of  the  Morrises),  and  mercilessly  killed  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  in  their  own  dwellings,  among  whom  was  Deacon  Nathan 
Deers.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  instructed  Tryon  to  do  iiis  business 
tjuickiy,  and  the  troops,  nothing  loth,  sacked  New  Haven  without  delay ; 
what  could  not  be  carried  off  was  viciously  destroyed — windows  and 
furniture  were  broken,  beds  torn  open,  and  occupants  of  houses  abused  and 
insulted.  Cellars  were  everywhere  visited  and  ram  drank  to  excess.  At 
eight  in  the  evening  the  soldiers  were  so  intoxicated  as  to  be  withdrawn 
witli  difficulty,  the  greater  part  who  could  walk  reeling  in  the  line,  and 
carts,  w^ons,  and  even  wheelban'ows  necessary  to  transport  the  rest  to 
tlie  boats.  Tryon  paused  at  Beacon  Hill,  and  at  midnight  wrote  to  Clin- 
ton, "  The  rebels  are  following  us  with  cannon,  and  heavier  than  what  we 
have."  By  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  enemy  were  on  the  Sound 
again,  having  burned  all  the  storehouses  on  the  wharf,  seven  vessels,  and 
many  houses  and  barns.  They  had  killed  twenty-one  men  besides  those 
who  subsequently  died  of  their  wounds,  and  carried  away  between  twenty 
and  thirty  prisoners.  Tryon  wrote  that  he  "  had  a  little  difficulty  with 
the  rebels,  and  had  lost  eighty  in  killed  and  wounded."  Among  those 
who  so  resolutely  disputed  his  advance  were  Dr.  Levi  Ives,  the  father  of 
Professor  Eli  Ives  of  Yale,  Mr.  Rutherford  Trowbridge,  David  Atwater, 
Simon  Sperry,^  and  other  men  of  influence  who  shouldered  their  muskets 
and  joined  the  party  under  Hillhouse. 

On    Wednesday,   the   7th,   Tryon   landed   at   Fairfield   and  stripped 
every  dwelling  and  burned  the  whole  beautiful  town.     A  com- 
munity so  cultivated  as  well  as  prosperous  had  not  in  that  day 
its  parallel  in  England.     Three  churches,  ninety-seven  dwellii^,  a  hand- 
some  court-house   and  jail,  two  school-houses,   sixty-seven   bams,  and 
forty-eight  stores  and  shops  were  reduced  to  ashes.     Green's  Farms,  five 

1  Simon  Speny  waa  descended  from  Rioh«rd  Sperrj,  who  was  notable  in  colonial  history 
for  supplying  food  to  the  regicides,  Goffe  and  Whalley,  and  who  lived  in  the  famous  old 
moated  nianor-houae  approached  by  a  causeway  leading  acroSB  hia  estate  from  the  river  in 
the  beautiful  and  pictureaiiue  town  of  Woodbridge.  Simon  Speny  was  the  grandfather  of 
ei-Mayor  Sperry,  and  of  the  Hon.  N.  D.  Sperry  of  New  Haven.  ^-.  . 
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BT  six  miles  distant,  was  plundered,  fifteen  houses  burned,  including  the 
dwelling  of  the  minister,  Kev.  Mr.  Ripley,  and  the  ohurch,  eleven  barns, 
aud  several  stores.  The  militia  attacked  the  invaders  and  very  mucli 
shortened  their  stay.  They  re-embarked  on  the  8tli  and  sailed  across  the 
Sound  to  Huntington,  to  rest  and  recruit  for  further  ignoble  exploits. 

On  the  following  Saturday  the  cloud  of  sails  was  once  more  moving 
toward  the  Connecticut  shore.  Norwalk  was  doomed.  The  ene- 
my landed  Sunday  morning.  Tryon  took  possession  of  a  small 
hill,  where  with  chairs  and  a  table  he  sat  writing  his  orders  and  over- 
seeing the  destruction  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, taking  such  valuables  as  they  could  carry.  The  old  Benedict 
homestead,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  town,  was  not  burned  at  first,  but  consigned  to  the  flames 
as  the  British  were  retiring,  which  were  happily  extinguished  through 
the  eflbrts  of  a  negro  slave  who  had  concealed  himself  in  the  bushes  near 
by.  Mrs.  Mary  Benedict  Philipse,  the  wife  of  Ebenezer  Philipse,  mounted 
her  horse  and  drove  a  number  of  cattle  before  bet  into  the  country.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-five  houses  were  burned,  including  the  old  mansions 
of  Governor  Titch  and  Nathaniel  Raymond,  together  with  two  churches, 
eighty-nine  barns,  forty  stores  and  shops,  five  vessels,  and  four  mills. 
Six  houses  only  were  left  standing. 

The  militia,  who  rallied,  interposed  some  opposition,  but  they  were  few 
in  numbers,  and  the  British  force  was  strong.  Woleott  and  Parsons  came 
forward  rapidly  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson,  arriving  the  next  morning. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  withdrawn  from  Verplanck's 
Point  all  the  troops  not  strictly  destined  for  the  garrison,  with  whom,  in 
addition  to  several  thousand  others,  he  advanced  to  the  heights  near 
Marmaroneck,  not  far  from  the  Connecticut  line,  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  Tryon  should  Washington  march  eastward ;  from  this  point  he  sent 
troojB  to  burn  the  towns  of  Bedford,  Salem,  and  North  Castle,  not  even 
sparing  their  places  of  public  worship.  But  a  surprise  was  being  pre- 
pared for  the  British  commanders,  which  brought  them  suddenly  to  New 
York,  and  stayed  further  destruction  upon  the  Connecticut  coast. 

A  design  upon  Stony  Point  was  culminating,  which  for  its  daring,  and 
its  combination  of  skill,  prudence,  foresight,  careful  attention  to  details, 
and  absolute  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  men  concerned,  and  its  con- 
spicuous success,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war. 
Washington  selected  a  body  of  light  infantry  for  this  critical  service  from 
the  various  regiments  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  The  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
forces  were  chiefly  on  their  way  into  the  Indian  country  with  Sullivan. 
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Every  field  officer  chosen  had  proved  his  ability  and  valor  on  former  oc- 
casions. The  leadership  was  assigned  to  Anthony  Wayne,  a  handsome, 
impetuous,  magnetic,  dashing  Pennaylvanian  of  thirty-four,  styled  "  Dandy 
Wayne  "  among  his  companions  because  of  his  fastidious  notions  about 
dress.  He  said  he  had  "  rather  risk  his  life  and  reputation  at  the  head  of 
the  same  men  in  an  attack  clothed  and  appointed  as  he  wished,  with  a  single 
chaise  of  ammunition,  than  to  take  them  as  tliey  appeared  in  common, 
with  sixty  rounds  of  cartridges  " ;  and  Washington  evidently  sympathized 
with  his  tastes  and  gratified  thera  to  the  extent  of  his  narrow  means. 
Under  Wayne  were  Colonels  Eichanl  Butler  and  Uduey  Hay  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Colonel  Christian  Febiger,  and  the  gallant  De  Fleury,  wlio  alter- 
wards  became  field  marshal  of  France,  commanding  Vii^niaus,  Major 
John  Steward  of  Maryland  Colonel  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  of  Sagg  . 
Harbor  fame,  Colonel  Isaac  Shemiin  son  of  Roger  Sherman  of  New 
Haven,  Major  William  Hull  uin,le  of  f  ommodore  Hull  of  the  Constitution, 
and  Major  Hardy  Murfiee  tl  e  pioneer  of  Murfrees borough,  Tennessee, 
with  two  North  Carolina  comp<inies 

The  arrangements  were  conduUed  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  At  noon 
on  Thursday,  July  15,  Wavne  and  his  noble  twelve  hundred  left  Sandy 
Beach,  fourteen  miles  above  Stony  Point,  and  marched  over  the  roughest 
of  roads  and  pathways,  the  column  stretched  out  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  in  single  iile.  At  eip,ht  in  the  evening  they  halted  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  fort,  and  the  officeis  reconnoitered.  Midnight  was  the  time 
fixed  for  the  attack.  The  men  kun^ed  by  the  roadside  three  hours  and 
a  lialf  in  silence,  under  the  enff  iced  penalty  of  instant  death.  At  half 
past  eleven  the  time  was  up  and  a  whispered  call  quivered  along  the 
line.  Each  man  knew  the  watchword,  and  bore  upon  his  cap  a  patch  of 
white  paper  to  save  him  from  his  friends.  They  advanced  with  unloaded 
muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.  Whoever  should  attempt  to  load  his  piece 
without  orders  was  to  be  put  to  death  on  the  spot  by  the  officer  next  him. 
Two  columns  were  to  break  into  the  fort  from  nearly  opposite  points 
in  silence,  doing  their  work  with  the  bayonet,  while  Murfree  and  his 
North  Carolinians  were  to  take  position  in  front  and  draw  attention 
to  themselves  by  a  rapid  and  continuous  fire,  Wayne  led  the  right 
column,  spear  in  hand,  Butler  the  left.  They  were  discovered  by  the 
pickets,  and  every  man  in  the  garrison  was  up,  completely  dressed,  and  at 
bis  proper  station.  Stony  Point  was  a  bold,  rocky  peninsula  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  high,  jutting  out  into  and  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
river,  and  almost  isolated  from  the  land  by  a  marsh,  whicli,  it  being  high 
tide,  wae  now  two  feet  under  water.  From  the  formidable  hreastwovks 
on  the  summit  tliimdered  gun  after  gun  while  yet  the  assaulters  weije 
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■wading  the  stream.  But  they  faltered  not  Up  the  hill  they  ran,  the 
bellowing  cannon  in  their  faces,  and  the  musket-balls  whistling  around 
tlieir  ears.  Every  officer  performed  his  part  to  the  h.'tter.  One  and 
another  fell.  The  brave  Colonel  Hay  was  wounded  in  the  thigh.  Ezra 
Selden  of  Lyme,  a  handsome  young  officer  fresh  from  Yale  at  the  opening 
of  the  war,  received  a  wellnigh  fatal  wound  in  the  side,  Itut  he  made  his 
way  into  the  fort.  Wayne,  with  every  sense  alive,  balancing  all  chances 
and  duties  while  apparently  wild  with  the  fierce  outcry  which  fired  the 
vtins  of  his  men,  fell  backward  with  a  wound  in  his  head ;  but  he  rallied 
and  directed  his  two  aids  to  carry  liini  along,  and  in  five  minutes  more 
the  whole  party  were  rushing  into  the  fort  through  every  embrasure,  and 
a  thousand  tongues  let  loose  repeated  the  cry,  "  Tlie  fort 's  our  own  ! " 

The  astonished  Britons  fell  back  into  the  corners  of  the  fort  under  the 
terrible  chaise ;  De  Fleury,  first  m,  hauled  down  the  flags,  Sherman  of 
Connecticut  rushed  over  the  space  and  grasped  Butler  of  Pennsylvania 
by  the  hand  as  he  climbed  in  from  the  north  Murfree  came  upon  a 
run  from  the  marsh,  leaping  in  to  ]oin  m  the  gloiy ;  and  the  surrender  of 
the  whole  garrison  was  immediate.  Tradition  savs  that  the  enemy  fell 
upon  their  knees,  crying,  "  Mercy,  dear  Americans  '  Mercv  Howevei 
they  may  have  asked  for  quarter,  from  the  moment  the  cry  was  heird 
every  bayonet  was  uplifted  and  not  a  man  was  huit  thereafter 
The  commander  came  forward  and  deliveied  up  his  sword  and  a 
line  was  thrown  around  the  prisoners,  numbering  five  hundred  and  forty 
six ;  some  fifty -eight  had  jumped  down  the  r  jtks  in  the  daiknesa  and  ea 
caped,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  numbered  ninetj  four  Fifteen  Anier 
icans  were  killed,  and  six  officers  and  se\entj  seven  pn\'»tes  wounded 
The  whole  action  occupied  only  twenty  minutes  after  the  first  shot. 

The  cheers  that  rent  the  air  with  one  common  impulse  were  answered 
by  the  British  ships  in  the  river,  and  the  garrison  at  Verplanck's  Point 
opposite.  "  Ha,  the  fools  think  we  are  beaten  ! "  exclaimed  an  officer ;  and 
the  guns  were  whirled  round  riverward,  and  the  fiery  story  was  told  in 
such  language  as  compelled  the  ships  to  slip  their  cables  and  drop  down 
the  river  in  sullen  silence.  Washington's  original  idea  had  been  to  attack 
Verplanck's  Point  simultaneously,  but  he  modified  his  plan  ao  far  as  to 
attempt  only  a  feint,  conducted  by  Colonel  Rufua  Putnam,  who  alarmed 
that  garrison  the  moment  be  heard  firing  across  the  river,  effectually  pre- 
venting any  effort  to  aid  Stony  Point,  and  withdrew  from  the  vicinity  in 
the  morning.  The  total  value  of  the  oi'dnauce  and  stores  captured  by 
Wayne  was  estimated  at  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
The  news  of  the  event  spread  swiftly  over  the  country,  and  the  hereic 
hand  was  everywhere  applauded.     Even  the  enemy  lavished  encomiums 
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Upon  the  professional  skill  with  which  extraordinary  difficulties  were 
surmounted,  and  the  high  soldierly  qualities  of  the  storming  party.  "  It 
was  worth  a  dukedom,"  writes  Joseph  Eoswell  Hai  iey,  "  to  have  heen 
even  a  private  there  that  night." 

Washington  did  not  attempt  to  retain  Stony  Point,  as  it  was  too  far 
advanced  from  his  main  army ;  he  simply  removed  the  stores  and 
artillery,  hurned  the  barracks,  and  demolished  and  evacuated  the  fortress. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  at  the  time  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  county 
of  Westchester,  employing  men,  protected  by  detachments  of  soldiers,  to 
cut  the  hay  from  all  the  farms  in  the  region,  retreated  with  the  iirst  news 
rapidly  to  New  York,  calling  in  his  haymakei's  and  their  covering  parties. 
He  doubtless  expected  a  descent  upon  the  city.  Learning,  however,  that 
Stony  Point  had  been  abandoned,  he  took  possession  the  second  time, 
and  rebuilt  and  garrisoned  the  fort ;  but  in  the  month  of  November  with- 
drew his  forces  from  both  Stony  Point  aud  Verplanck's  Point,  and  demol- 
ished the  works.  Washington  then  took  peaceable  and  final  possession, 
and  rebuilt  and  garrisoned  them. 

While  America  was  proudly  rejoicing  over  the  exploit  of  Wayne,  a 
quiet  wedding  occurred  at  Baskenridge,  New  Jersey.  William 
Duer,  who  had  been  so  prominent  in  the  New  York  Congress,  and 
a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  was  married  to  Lady  Kitty, 
daughter  of  Lord  Stirling.  John  Jay  escaped  from  bis  duties  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  with  his  wife  graced  the  occasion ;  the  mansion  swarmed  with 
the  relatives  of  the  family,  many  bright  and  winsome  belles  were  present, 
and  several  army  officers. 

In  the  midst  of  the  banquet  which  followed,  the  situation  of  Paulus 
Hook  was  discussed.  Attached  to  Lord  Stirling's  command  was  the  young 
and  daring  Henry  Lee,  afterwards  governor  of  Virginia,  who  sought  to 
attack  the  British  post  at  that  point,  which  had  been  held  by  the  en- 
emy with  great  tenacity  since  1776,  and  was  in  reality  the  only  safe  spot 
on  the  Jersey  shore  for  their  marauding  parties  to  land.  Lord  Stirling 
favored  Lee's  project,  but  Washington  hesitated  for  a  time,  deeming  the 
attempt  too  hazardous.  Pennission  was  finally  obtained  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  Lord  Stirling,  with  five  hundred  men,  moved  down 
to  the  Hackeusack  bridge  to  be  in  position  to  cover  Lee's  retreat  if  neces- 
sary. With  about  three  hundred  infantry  and  a  troop  of  dismounted 
dragoons,  Lee  boldly  swooped  down  upon  the  post  in  the  night 
'  with  such  celerity,  address,  and  vigor,  that  he  captured  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  men,  with  the  loss  of  only  two  killed  and  three 
wounded.  He  had  been  directed  to  make  no  effort  to  bold  the  position,, 
and  returned  safely  with  his  prisoners  to  the  American  lines.     This  auda- 
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cious  achievement,  within  sight  of  New  York  and  almost  within  the  reach 
of  its  guns,  was  veiy  galling  to  the  British  officers.  Great  praise  was 
awarded  to  lyCe  for  his  spirited  and  prudent  conduct  of  the  enterprise, 
and  especially  for  his  humanity. 

Ten  days  later  Sullivan  gained  a  victory  over  the  Indians  under  Brandt, 
who  was  assisted  by  Sir  John  and  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  and  the 
two  Butlers  ;  they  had  thrown  up  breastworks  and  intrenchments 
half  a  mile  long  at  Newtown,  where  the  city  of  Elmira  now  stands.  The 
conflict  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  enemy  were  outflitnked,  and,  scat- 
tering, fled.  Indians  and  Tories  alike  made  their  way  to  Niagara,  one  of 
the  strong  points  which  Washington  most  desired  to  possess,  but  which 
was  not  attacked,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  both  Washington  and 
Congiess  Sullivan  visited  a  terrible  retribution  upon  the  savages  for 
their  ha\o(i  and  slaughter  of  1778.  Forty  towns  were  destroyed.  Not  a 
L  ibin  mr  a  roof  from  the  Genesee  valley  to  the  Susquehanna  was  left 
standing  Their  homes,  their  orchards,  their  crops,  their  possessions, 
were  all  annihilated.  The  manifest  inability  of  England  to  protect  them 
lULlmed  the  Six  Nations  ultimately  to  desire  neutrality. 

&ir  Henry  Clinton  was  disconcerted  and  surly  as  one  batch  of  disagree- 
able new  s  after  another  reached  him  in  New  York  City.  The  loyalists 
criticised  his  acta  and  his  inaction,  which  did  not  improve  his  temper. 
In  October  a  rumor  that  the  French  squadron  was  about  to  unite  with 
Washington  in  an  attack  upon  the  metropolis  induced  him  to  order  the 
evacuation  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  troops,  in  hastening  to  New  York,  left 
all  the  wood  and  forage  collected  for  six  thousand  men  during  the  winter 
behind  them.  The  post  was  immediately  occupied  by  a  body  of  Ameri- 
can troops.  Clinton  learned  finally  that  Count  D'Estaing  had  abandoned 
the  siege  of  Savannah  and  retired  to  the  West  Indies.  The  Southern 
campaign  had  been  novel  and  exciting,  ever  presenting  splendid  prospects, 
sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other,  and  turning  at  the  moment 
of  anticipated  success  into  bitter  .lisappointment.  Clinton  himself  sailed 
late  in  Becember,  under  the  convoy  of  Admiral  Arbutlmot,  with  seven 
thousand  men,  to  operate  against  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  leaving 
Knyphausen  in  command  of  New  York. 

Washington's  headquarters  were  at  West  Point  during  the  autumn. 
Here  he  welcomed  Luzerne,  the  new  minister  from  France,  who  had  re- 
cently landed  at  Boi^ton,  and  was  on  a  circuitous  route  to  Philadelphia. 
"  He  was  polite  enough,"  said  Washington,  "  to  condescend  to  appear 
pleased  with  our  Spartan  living."  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  French  dig- 
nitary, Washington  invited  Mrs.  Dr.  Cochrane  and  Mrs,  Walter  Livings- 
ton to  dine  with  him,  and  in  a  humorous  letter  to  the  doctor  apprised 
them  of  their  prospective  fare.     He  wrote:—  Hoslcd  by  GoOQIc 
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"  Sinco  our  arrival  at  tins  liappy  spot,  we  have  liaii  a  ham,  sometimes  a  shoul- 
der of  bacon,  to  grace  the  head  of  the  tahle ;  a  piece  of  roast  beef  adorns  the 
foot ;  and  a  dish  of  beans  or  greens  decorates  the  ceiit«r.  When  the  cook  has  a 
mind  to  cut  a  tigure,  wliicli  I  presume  will  be  the  case  to-raon-ow,  we  have  two 
beefsteak  pies,  or  dishes  of  crabs  in  addition,  one  on  each  side  of  the  center  dish, 
to  reduce  the  distance  between  diah  and  dish  to  about  six  feet,  which  without  them 
would  be  about  twelve  feet  apart.  Of  late  he  has  had  the  surprising  sagacity  to 
discover  that  apples  will  make  pies,  and  it  is  a  question,  if,  in  the  violence  of  his 
efforts,  we  do  not  get  one  of  apples  instead  of  having  both  of  beefsteak.  If  the 
ladies  can  put  up  with  such  entertainment,  and  will  submit  to  [lartake  of  it  on 
plates  once  tin  but  now  iron  (not  become  so  by  the  labor  of  scouring),  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  tliem." 

The  increasing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  providing  for  the  army 
threatened  the  most  alarming  consequences.  Every  branch  of  trade  was 
unsettled  and  deranged,  and  the  price  of  every  commodity  rising  in  pro- 
portion as  the  paper  money  depreciated  in  value.  Liabilities  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of  this  currency  had  been 
issued,  and  no  portion  of  it  was  redeemed.  Every  remedy  adopted  proved 
impracticable  or  aggi'avated  the  evil.  A  delegation  from  Congress  din- 
ing with  the  ofticers  of  the  army  one  autumn  day,  Robert  Morris,  of  the 
party,  was  bewailing  the  miserable  condition  of  the  treasury.  Baron 
Steuben  exclaimed :  — 

"  But  are  you  not  financier  ?    Why  do  you  not  create  funds  ? " 

"  I  have  done  all  I  can ;  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  do  more,"  replied 
Morris. 

"  And  yet  you  remain  financier  without  finances  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  I  do  not  think  you  are  as  honest  a  man  as  my  cook.  He 
came  to  me  one  day  and  said, '  Baron,  I  am  your  cook,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  cook  but  a  piece  of  lean  beef  which  is  hung  up  by  a  string 
before  the  fire.  Your  negro  w^oner  can  turn  the  string  as  well  as  T  can  ; 
you  have  promised  me  ten  dollars  a  month  ;  but  as  you  have  nothing  to 
cook  I  wish  to  be  discharged  and  no  longer  chargeable  to  you.'  That 
was  an  honest  fellow,  Morris." 

In  the  mean  time  Spain  had  entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with  France 
against  England,  and  war  was  waged  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  intelligence  reached  Congress  while  that  body  was  deliberating  upon 
the  instructions  to  be  given  to  ambassadors,  who  in  connection  with 
French  statesmen  were  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  England  as 
opportunity  might  arise.  John  Adams,  who  had  I'cturned  from  his  French 
mission  in  the  same  vessel  with  Luzerne,  was  chosen,  and  authorized  to 
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act  as  negotiator,  iiroceeiling  again  to  Paris.  And  although  Spain  hiid  not 
yet  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Uiiiteci  States,  John  Jay,  the 
President  of  Congress,  was  dispatched  as  minister  jilenipotentiaiy  to  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  to  acconiplisli  a  direct  alliance  if  jxissihle  with  that 
power.  He  sailed  on  a  few  days'  notice,  October  10,  accompanied  by  liis 
wife,  and  her  brother,  Brockholst  Livingston,  as  his  private  secretary. 
M.  Gerard  returned  home  in  the  same  vessel. 

The  year  closed  gloomily  for  England.  Lonl  Gower  and  Lord  Wey- 
mouth, disapproving  of  the  continued  struf^lc  with  America,  retired  fi'Oin 
the  government.  The  Earl  of  Coventry  lamented  in  the  House  of  Louis 
that  a  war  so  fatal  to  Great  Britian  should  ever  have  been  begun,  and 
declared  that  if  the  propositions  he  had  made  during  tiie  last  session  of 
Parliament  had  been  regarded,  England  would  have  been  at  that  hour 
at  peace  with  America.  In  the  House  of  Commons  great  heat  was  ex- 
hibited. Fox  caustically  asked,  "What  has  become  of  the  American 
war  ? "  The  king,  it  seems,  had  not  even  mentioned  it  in  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  autumn  session.  "  Is  the  war  totally  extinct,  like  ilie 
war  of  ancient  Troy  ?"  continued  Fox,  referring  to  that  silence.  "  What 
produced  the  French  rescript  and  the  French  war  ?  What  produced 
the  Spanish  manifesto  and  the  Spanish  war  ?  What  haa  wasted  forty 
millions  of  money  and  sixty  thousand  lives  ?  What  has  armed  forty- 
two  thousand  men  in  Ireland  with  ailments  carried  on  the  points  of 
forty-two  thousand  bayonets  ?  For  what  is  England  about  to  incur  an 
additional  debt  of  twelve  or  fourteen  millions  the  ensuing  year?  Is  it 
not  that  accursed,  diabolical,  and  cruel  American  war?" 

The  American  army  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Morristown,  log-huts 
being  erected,  as  at  Valley  Forge  and  Middlebrook.  It  was  a  season  of 
great  severity.  The  snow,  for  four  months,  averaged  from  four  to  six  feet 
deep.  The  bay  of  New  York  was  frozen  over  so  firmly  that  two  hun- 
dred sleighs  laden  with  provisions,  with  two  horses  each,  escorted  by  two 
hundred  light  horse,  passed  over  it  from  New  York  to  Staten  Island  in  a 
body.  Loaded  teams  crossed  the  Hudson  on  the  ice  at  Paulus  Hook,  and 
al!  the  rivers,  creeks,  harbors,  ports,  and  brooks  were  frozen  solid  in  every 
direction.  The  shivering  soldiers  almost  perished  for  want  of  proper 
foo  1     n  1  Iternately  without  bread  or  meat,  and  sometimes  des- 

titut  f  b  tl  AVashington  and  his  military  family  occupied  the  Ford 
Man  n  It  ach  end  of  the  house  an  addition  was  made  of  logs,  one 
for  kit  h  n  I  the  other  for  an  office.  Late  in  December  Mrs.  Wash- 
ingt  n  a  1  1  ng  a  spirited  horse,  and  escorted  by  a  guard  of  Virginia 
troop  ,  h  p,  f  two  days  braved  the  perils  of  a  terrible  storm  of  wind 
and  snow.     She  remained  at  headquarters  until  spring.  ,-..  ■ 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 


THE    CONCLUSION   OP   THE  WAB. 

SiONiFiOANCE  OP  Events.  —  Kbw  York  City  in  1780,  —  Forays  into  New  Jeiisev,  — 
Camp  Life  at  Morkistown. —Alexander  Hamilton, —Elizabeth  Scii^rvLEa. — 
Arnold    under  a  Cloud.  —  Return    of   Lafayette. — Capture    op  Charleston, 

—  Burking  of  Connecticut  Farms.  —  Battle  of  Springfield,  ~Sik  Henry  Clin- 
ton at  EAarHAMPToN. —Treason  o>  Arnold. —Aaron  Burr.  —  Execution  OF  ANDRpf,. 

—  Unpopularity  of  the  War  in  England.  —  Cokrespondbncb  op  Hartley  ani> 
Franklin.  — TuE  French  Army. —  Count  Rochambeau. —Washington  at  Doer's 
Ferry.  —The  Conflict  at  the  South.  —  Burning  op  New  London.  — Subhender  of 
Lord  Cobnwallis.  -Marauding  Parties.  —Sir  Guy  Carleton.  — Peace  Negoti- 
ations. —  Suspension  OF  Hostilities.- Signing  the  Dbfinttivb  Treaty  or  Peace. 

—  David  Hartley.  —  The  Cincinnati.  —  The  Evacuation  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
BY  THE  British.  —  Grand  Entry  of  the  American  Army. 


rpHE  value  of  events  can  never  be  seen  while  they  are  transpiring. 
J-  It  is  only  in  the  calm  light  of  their  influences  that  they  may  be 
properly  estimated.  Great  affaiis  oftentimes  take  their  rise  from  small 
circumstances.  The  philosophers,  politicians,  and  warriors  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  astute,  wary,  and  stubborn  as  we  find  them,  had  little  conception  of 
the  magnitude  of  their  undertaking.  Here  and  there  were  original  minds, 
comprehensible  and  flexible  enough  to  become  the  founders  ai  a  nation. 
Others,  equally  fervid  by  intensity  of  conviction,  and  imbued  with  a  cer- 
tain wise,  strong  sense  of  diplomacy,  were  masters  of  the  situation  only 
through  the  sweep  of  vast  impulses  behind  them.  The  future  was  un- 
certain. No  electric  cable  supplied  at  evening  the  policy  for  the  next 
morning.  The  leaders  of  thought  and  the  leaders  of  armies  were  alike 
groping  in  a  dense  cloud.  Soldiers  sleeping  in  the  snow  with  a  fire  at 
their  feet,  and  spending  cold,  wintry  days  in  idly  repining  over  hardship 
and  inaction,  knew  not  that  they  were  working  out  results  so  grand  that 
time  would  but  add  to  their  luster  in  all  the  centuries  to  come.  In  that 
severe  school  was  a  continual  dramatic  movement.  Standards  of  duty, 
rules  of  action,  and  habits  of  thinking  destined  to  impart  a  tinge  and  a-,  , 
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flavor  to  the  broiuler  cult^ii'C  iiinl  Hweettir  disiiositinn  of  Ifitcr  days,  wcif 
constantly  bui'stiiig  into  lil'e.  Ami  althoujili  tlie  knowledge  was  witli- 
held  from  the  actors  and  suffei'ers  in  the  projeetiou  of  the  national 
structure,  we  know  that  within  one  hundred  yeai-s  it  has  gi'own  to  a  pliicii 
in  the  front  i-auk  of  great  nations. 

The  city  of  New  York,  where  the  government  of  our  Union  was  shortly 
to  receive  the  firet  pulsations  of  existence,  and  where  more  than  else- 
where its  benefits  are  now  seen,  was  the  centi-al  point  aiwund  which  the 
chief  events  uf  the  Itevolntion  revolved.  The  years  diirinj;  wliieli  the 
main  liody  of  the  American  army  hovered  in  significant  proximity  — 
ahnost  within  sight  of  her  steeples  —  were  fraught  with  all  the  romance 
which  belongs  to  the  mediseval  stni^les  of  European  races.  The  fortunes 
of  her  citizens  wei*  as  varied  as  any  conceit  of  tlie  most  vivid  imagina- 
tion. Within  Iier  stately  mansions  the  officers  of  King  George  lived  like 
princes,  and  within  her  harbor  the  fleets  anchored  which  were  to  teri'ify 
the  whole  Southern  seaboard ;  while  just  beyond  the  waters  that  laved 
her  western  shores  every  hill-top  and  tree  was  like  a  watchful  sentinel. 
No  military  movement  in  any  direction  conld  be  executed  without  dis- 
covery, save  under  the  cover  of  midnight  darkness.  Washington's  s])ies 
passed  in  and  out  of  the  city  despite  the  utmost  vigilance.  And  Wash- 
ington himself,  with  unerring  sagacity,  remained  among  the  fastnesses  of 
New  Jersey,  with  his  eye  upon  Manhattan  Island,  while  he  detached 
regiment  after  raiment  of  his  best  troops  for  the  support  of  the  South. 

As  the  winter  advanced  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  were  dis- 
tressed for  firewood  and  food  to  a  degree  never  before  experienced.  Tlie 
snow  was  so  deep  that  forest-trees  could  hardly  be  extricated  from  their 
native  wilds  after  being  feUed.  Ornamental  and  fruit  trees  were  attacked, 
and  before  spring  the  streets  and  lanes,  gardens  and  grounds,  were  shorn 
of  their  treasures.  Wall  Street  surrendered  some  of  its  beautiful  sliade 
trees,  more  than  a  century  old,  to  be  converted  into  fuel  for  the  famdy  of 
General  Eiedesel.  The  baroness  writes :  "  We  were  often  obliged  to  borrow 
wood  of  General  Tryon  for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  which  we  would  return 
on  Monday  if  we  received  any."  The  poor  burned  fat  to  cook  their 
meals.  Provisions  were  alarmingly  scarce,  and  so  costly  as  to  exhaust  the 
means  of  the  wealthiest.  Fifty  dollars  would  not  feed  a  family  two  days. 
In  vain  the  British  generals  entreated  the  farmers  of  Long  Island  and 
vicinity  to  bring  their  produce  to  market ;  and  foraging  parties  were 
equally  unsuccessful;  for  the  country  people  buried  meat,  com,  oats,  and 
vegetables  beneath  the  snow  on  the  first  intimatifm  of  their  approach, 
and  hied  to  the  mountains,  carrying  old  family  furnitui-e  beyond  their 
reach.     In  their  rage  at  finding  barns  empty,  cattle  gone,  and  farm-houses 
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deserted,  tlie  foriiyere  applied  tlic  toruli  ami  (Io.s(j].ited  wliole  districts 
thus  mcieasiiif;  not  only  tlii,  geueral  misery,  but  the  duteiiumatioii  ut 
America  to  be  frte 

To  add  to  the  cheeile^sness  of  New  York,  the  men-of-war  m  the  b\y 
weie  inamovably  ice-bouud,  and  an  anny  with  its  he-iviest  aitilleiy  and 
baggage  might  .it  any  moment  cniss  the  Hudson  on  the  ice  Knypbnu- 
sen  expected  Washitigtou,  and  took  measnies  jccoidingly  Refugees  <iikI 
loyahsts  formed  thurn&ehes  into  military  companies  and  weie  subjecteil 
to  garrison  duty  But  the  Aniencans  at  Momstown  were  in  uo  condition 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  foi  a  di^st-eiit  upon  the  citj  Tlie 
whistling  winds  wete  drifting  snow  above  their  heads,  then  garmeuts 
were  worn  and  thin,  and  many  of  the  men  had  no  shoes  The  utmost 
discomfort  prevailed  even  at  headquarters  "Eighteen  of  my  family," 
wrote  Washington,  "and  all  of  Mr^  Foid's  are  ciowded  togethei  ni  her 
kitchen,  and  scarce  one  of  them  able  to  speak  for  the  cohls  they  liave 
caught"  The  distress  foi  provision  became  so  appalling  that  an  api>eal 
was  made  to  the  people  of  Nev  Jersey  direct,  who  responded  nobly 
Colonel  Matthias  Ogden  collected  cattle  and  grain  in  Essex  County,  and 
the  temporary  relief  afforded  induced  Washington,  about  the  middle  of 
January,  to  give  some  twenty-five  hundred  of  his  best  overcoiited  troops 
a  little  exercise.  An  expedition  to  Staten  Island  was  placed  under  tiie 
command  of  Lord  Stirling,  the  object  being  to  capture  a  Britisli  encamp- 
ment Five  hundred  sleds  and  sleighs  were  procured  to  convey  the 
party  to  Elizabeth,  whence  they  crossed  on  the  ice  in  tlie  night 
from  De  Hart's  Point ;  but  the  enemy,  apprised  of  their  approach, 
were  strongly  fortified,  and  intrenched  behind  an  abatis  of  snow  ten  feet 
high,  therefore  an  attack  was  deemed  unjustifiable.  After  remaining 
twenty-four  hours  on  the  island,  the  Americans  withdrew,  witli  five  hun- 
dred or  more  frozen  ears  and  hands,  and  a  quantity  of  blankets  and  stores. 
At  Decker's  Ferry  they  captured  and  destroyed  nine  sailing-vessels,  and 
took  a  few  prisoners.  Some  of  the  men  had  disobeyed  their  superiors 
and  committed  depredations  upon  the  residents  of  Staten  Island,  for 
which  they  suffered  severe  punishment.  Lord  Stirling  required  all  stolen 
property  returned  to  Eev.  James  Caldwell  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  to 
return  it  to  the  owners.  Washington,  who  had  in  general  orders  warned 
the  whole  army  against  robbing  the  inhabitants  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
taught  wholesome  moral  lessons  by  his  treatment  of  incorrigible  offenders. 
Thatcher  says  in  his  journal  that  death  was  inflicted,  in  some  a^ravated 
instances,  for  the  crime  of  robbery,  but  that  the  penalty  usually,  after  a 
fair  trial,  and  conviction  by  a  court-martial,  was  public  whipping,  in 

3,  with  the  practice  of  the  times  in  both  England  and  America.      -— >  i 
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Ten  diiys  later  tlio  Itritish  crossed  tlie  ice  iu  the  uiglit,  oiio  iRiity  visit- 
ing Newark,  and  aiiotlier  entering  Elizjibuth  alwnl  the  sumo  lioiir. 
The  Newitrk  Aeiidiiiny,  on  tlie  upper  green,  was  burned,  scveiul 
houses  pliuidereil,  and  thirty-fuur  prisonei's  t^ikeji,  amwiig  whom  was  Judjje 
Joseph  Hodden,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  whom  they  com- 
pelled to  walk  to  Paulna  Hook  in  his  niglit-shirt ;  he  died  a  few  daya 
subsequently  in  con.sequeuce  of  tlie  exposure.  At  lUi/nibeth  the  courl- 
house  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  bUriie^l,  a  number  of  dwellings 
plundered,  and  a  few  prominent  men  carried  off  as  prisoners.  The  guard, 
under  Major  Eceles,  numbering  about  sixty,  was  captured  on  the  start. 
The  guides  of  the  enemy  were  natives  of  Elizabeth,  familiar  with  all  the 
roads,  and  knew  all  the  residents  of  the  town. 

Washington  sent  Genera!  St.  Clair  on  the  27th  to  investigate  the  situ- 
ation, and  re-establish  guards  along  the  shore  of  the  frozen  waters  of  the 
bay.  But  in  spite  of  all  precautions  Eahway  was  visited  on  the  30th  by 
a  band  of  refugees,  and  a  pleasure-party  bniken  up  without  warning. 
Eight  men  were  seized  and  carried  off,  several  young  ladies  robbed  of  all 
their  jewelry,  and  among  other  trophies  three  handsome  sleighs  and  ten 
fine  horses  wei'e  taken  to  New  York  City  on  tbe  ice.  On  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary another  foray  into  Elizabeth  by  a  circuitous  route  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  five  or  six  citizens,  and  the  plundering  of  as  many  good  Louses, 
of  which  were  the  old  mansion  of  Governor  Belcher,  and  the  residence 
of  William  Peaitree  Smith  and  his  son-in-law,  Elislia  Boudinot,  who  were 
fortunately  out  of  town.  The  war,  degenerating  into  midnight  robberies, 
had  trained  and  let  loose  upon  society  a  class  of  murderous  thieves,  who, 
under  the  cover  of  British  protection  and  the  pretense  of  serving  the  king, 
furnished  a  chapter  of  horrors  which  could  never  be  forgotten  by  the  peo- 
ple of  that  generation.  It  was  impossible  to  guai'd  the  whole  long  stretch 
of  shore,  and  while  the  ice  lasted  the  nights  seemed  chiefly  devoted  to 
barbarous  raids.  At  Morristown  the  utmost  precaution  against  a  surprise 
was  maintained.  Pickets  were  thrown  out  towards  the  Hudson  and  the 
Earitan,  and  the  firing  of  a  gun  in  the  distance  would  he  answered  by 
discharges  along  the  whole  line  of  sentinels  to  the  camp  and  headquarters. 
On  such  occasions  Washington's  life-^ard,  commanded  by  William 
Colfax,  grandfather  of  Schuyler  Colfax,  housed  in  log-huts  near  at  hand, 
would  rush  to  the  Ford  Mansion,  barricade  the  doors,  and  throw  up  the 
windows ;  five,  with  muskets  ready  for  action,  were  generally  stationed  at 
every  window  behind  drawn  curtains,  until  the  troops  from  camp  could 
be  assembled  and  the  cause  of  the  alarm  discovered.  Mrs.  Washington 
and  the  other  ladies  were  obliged  to  lie  in  bed,  sometimes  for  hours,  with 
their  rooms   filled   with   guai'ds,  and  the   keen   wintry  winds  blowino''"*  1 
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As  the  intensity  ot  the  cold  dbated,  and  t,uppliL"s  becamt,  more  abundant, 
the  spirits  of  the  army  revived  The  youthful  Ale\aadei  Hamilton  was 
the  life  of  Washington's  household  He  had  been  aide  de  camp  and  seci'e- 
tary  to  the  conimander-in-ehief  since  March,  1777  and  had  won  special 
favor  and  confidence  His  Scotch  strength  and  f  lench  \  \\  icit>  his  grace- 
ful manners  and  witty  speeches,  were  a  perpetual  attmction.  His  figure 
was  slight,  erect,  and  expressive,  his  complexion  boyishly  fair,  and  his  fea- 
tures 1  lighted  witli  intel- 
ligence and  sweetness. 
He  wore  his  powdered 
hair  thrown  back  from 
his  forehead  and  cued 
in  the  back,  and  his 
dress  was  iaoltie.SHly 
ilfffant  on  all  occa- 
-iuiis.  He  presided 
nt  the  head  ofWash- 
t  >n's  table,  and  was 
]  illy  the  smallest  as 
11  as  the  youngest 
I  n  present.  Wash- 
I  ton  sat  upon  one 
side  with  Mi-s.  Wash- 
ington at  his  right 
hand  Hamilton  had 
ilrcady  evinced  ex- 
ueptioiial  aptitude  for 
Al«»nd«r  HaoKiton  thc  Solution  of  fiuan- 
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ciai  problems,  and  tlie 
originality  of  his  opinions  induced  the  general  belief  that  he  possessed 
the  highest  order  of  genius.  As  an  individual  he  probably  inspired 
warmer  attachments  among  his  friends  and  more  bitter  hatred  from  his 
foes  than  any  other  man  in  New  York  history. 

An  event  occurred  in  February  which  colored  the  whole  life  of  the 
future  statesman  and  jurist.  Elizabeth  Schuyler,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
General  Philip  Schuyler,  came  to  Morristown  to  spend  the  spring  months 
with  her  aunt,  Mrs,  Dr.  Cochrane,  then  residing  in  a  cottage  near  head- 
quarters. She  was  a  beauty  and  a  belle ;  small,  delicately  formed,  with 
a  bewitching  face  illuminated  by  brilliant  black  eyes.  No  young  lady 
of  her  time  had  been  more  carefully  educated  or  more  highly  bred.  Her 
father's  home  in  Albany  had  always  been  the  resort  of  all  that  was  mt 
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ciiltivateil  and  polislied  in  the  social  lite  of  what  Waljwle  stjluil  "'the 
proud  and  opulent  colony  of  New  York  " ;  and  its  courtly  liospitalitiea 
had  been  from  time  to  time  enjoyed  by  notable  repi-escntatives  of  the 
Old-Woild  aristocracy.  She  was  descended  not  only  from  a  long  line 
of  Sclmylers,  but  from  the  Van  Rensselaers,  Van  Cortlandts,  and  Livings- 
tons—  the  great  feudal  lords  of  the  Colonial  period  — which,  it  being  still 
the  age  when  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  caste  were  held  in  severe 
respect,  lent  an  added 
interest  to  her  persona] 
charms.  She  came 
like  a  fresh  flower  into 
the  dreariness  of  that 
winter  scene  of  frost, 
alarm,  and  despond- 
ency ;  and  Hamilton 
was  presently  her  de- 
voted lover.  Erelong 
General  Philip  Schuy- 
ler himself  arrived 
at  headquarters,  the 
chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee from  Congi'css, 
empowered  to  act  in 
the  name  of  that  body  I 
for  various  and  definite 
objects  relative  to  the 
re-enhstment  of  troops 
and  the  exigencies  of 
the  coming  campaign, 
expecting  to  remain 
with  the  army  all  summer.  He  wis  iccompinied  by  Mrs  bdmjlu  and 
with  their  sanction  the  youthful  pair -were  betrothed  being  manied  the 
follovring  December. 

The  accomplished  Kitty  Livingston  daughter  of  the  governor  pissed 
the  early  part  of  the  winter  m  Philadelphia,  ind  rUurned  to  *  Liberty 
Hall,"  under  the  escort  of  Generd  Schuylei,whi!e  on  his  route  to  Moms 
town.  She  wrote  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Jay,  in  Madrid,  of  the  admiration 
the  wife  of  Chancellor  Livingston  —  now  in  Congress  —  had  elicited  in 
Philadelphia,  and  of  her  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Robert  Morris.  She  said 
Colonel  Morgan  Lewis,  who  was  married  in  May,  1779,  at  Clermont,  to 
Gertrude,  the  sister  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  had  purchased  a  house Ji^^qqq  I  p 
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Albany ;  and  thiit  Liuly  Mary  and  Koburt  Watts  had  rented  Mrs.  Ricliard 
Montgomery's  faini  for  two  years,  in  order  to  leave  New  York  City. 
She  described  the  French  Minister,  his  seeretaiy,  M  Marhois,  and  a 
Spanish  dignitary,  Don  Juan  de  Miralles,  all  of  whom  had  wagered  that 
Mrs.  Jay  used  paint  to  produce  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion,  and 
that  she  would  go  to  plays  on  Sunday  whJe  in  Spain  Even  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Witlierspoon,  while  pronouncing  Mrs  Jay  a  philosopher,  had  inti- 
mated to  the  piquant  Miss  Kitty  that  he  had  been  questioned  upon  the 
subject  of  her  sister's  artificial  coloring.  A  few  months  later  Mrs.  Robert 
Morris  wrote  to  Mre.  Jay  that  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  was  convinced 
of  his  error,  had  gi'acefully  acquiesced  in  the  loss  of  iiis  bet,  and  had 
presented  Miss  Kitty  with  a  handsome  diess-cap. 

These  foreign  noblemen  visited  headquarters  in  April,  and  were  received 
with  military  honors.  Washington,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  and  the 
congressional  committee,  conducted  them  to  Orange  Mountain,  to 
obtain  a  distant  view  of  New  Yorlt  and  the  position  of  the  enemy ; 
and,  mounted  upon  splendid  horses,  with  their  troop  of  aids,  and  servants, 
they  formed  a  striking  cavalcade.  Baron  Steuben  exhibited  the  dis- 
cipline and  tactics  of  the  troops  by  a  grand  review ;  a  large  stage  was 
erected  in  the  field,  which  Thatcher  says  "was  crowded  by  officers,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  the  country,  among  whom  was  Gov- 
ernor Livingston  of  New  Jersey  and  his  lady."  This  display  was  followed 
by  a  ball  in  the  evening  at  the  Morris  Hotel. 

Arnold  had  just  been  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  his  irregular  con- 
duct while  in  command  of  Philadelphia,  and  sentenced  to  a  reprimand 
from  the  commander-in-chief,  which  was  administered  with  consiunmate 
delicacy.  Public  opinion  was  divided  in  his  ease.  His  brilliant,  soldierly 
qualities,  and  his  daring  exploits  spoke  eloquently  in  his  behalf,  while  his 
ostentatious  and  costly  style  of  living,  with  his  debts  and  his  government 
accounts  yet  unsettled,  had  excited  suspicions  of  his  integrity.  He  had 
occupied  one  of  the  iinest  houses  in  the  Quaker  City,  indulged  in  a 
chariot  and  four,  given  splendid  entertainments,  and  was  known  to  have 
made  temporary  use  of  the  public  moneys  passing  through  his  hands. 
He  had  courted  and  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Edward  Shippen, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  was  known  that  the 
family  were  not  well  affected  to  the  American  cause.  In  the  exercise  of 
his  military  functions  he  had  become  involved  in  disputes  with  the 
State  government,  and  lost  forever  the  confidence  of  that  body.  Noth- 
ing fraudulent  was  proved  against  him,  but  his  course  was  pronounced 
imprudent  and  reprehensible.  He  now  appeared  before  the  public  a 
soldier  crippled  in  its  service,  seeking  a  new  appointment;  and  Wa^-  Of^Qlp 
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iiigtoii,  knowing  his  aliilities,  was  disposed   in    bis   favor.     He   subse- 
quently obtained  tlie  ini|>oitaut  conimuud  of  West  I'oiut, 

On  the  12th  of  May,  the  same  duy  that  Sir  Heury  Chnton  captured 
the  army  under  Geiieml  Lincoln  at  Chai'Ieston,  I^fayett*  arrived  at 
Morristowu  by  way  of  Boston,  and  met  with  a  lupturous  greeting 
from  the  entire  army.  Washington  folded  him  in  his  arms  with  ' 
profound  emotion.  There  was  something  singularly  impressive  in  the 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  .this  youi^  French  nobleman  to  a  doubtful 
cause,  in  a  far  distant  land.  His  second  coming  was  the  more  wel- 
come since  it  had  been  generally  predicted  that  he  would  never  return. 
He  brought  tlie  glad  tidings  of  a  French  army  already  upon  the  Atlantic, 
sent  to  aid  America  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Remaining  at  headquar- 
ters but  one  day,  he  hastened  to  Philadelphia,  as  he  was  charged  with 
messages  from  Lis  government  to  Congress. 

By  no  one  was  he  received  with  more  cordial  grace  than  the  brilliant 
and  versatile  Gouverneur  Morris,  who  complimented  him  with  one  of  his 
characteristic  dinners,  at  which  the  arts  of  conversation  were  displayed  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Morris  was  particularly  happy  in  his  intercourse 
with  foreigners ;  he  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  generous,  gay,  original,  spark- 
lii^  with  humor,  and  polite  to  a  fault,  and  with  his  convivial  and  social 
(juahties  was  nnit«d  a  marvelous  genius  for  aHairs.  But  like  his  Morris 
ancestry,  with  whom  the  reader  is  familiar,  he  abounded  in  whimsical 
peculiarities.  He  owned  a  famous  pair  of  gray  horses,  which,  when 
brought  to  the  door  in  front  of  his  stylish  phaeton,  he  insisted,  with 
immoderate  expletives,  shoidd  stand  unrestrained  by  either  groom  or  rein 
while  he  mounted  to  bis  seat.  The  next  morning,  after  the  banquet  given 
to  Lafayette,  they  ran  away  with  him,  throwing  him  upon  the  Philadelphia 
pavement  with  such  violence  that  his  leg  was  broken,  and  subsequently 
amputated  just  below  the  knee.  It  was  esteemed  an  "  irreparable  misfor- 
tune," and  sympathy  was  extended  from  every  quarter.  The  day  after 
the  accident  a  clerical  friend  called  to  offer  consolation,  and  dwelt  at 
some  length  upon  the  good  effects  which  the  melancholy  event  would 
be  likely  to  produce  upon  the  moral  character  of  a  young  man,  when 
Morris  interrupted  him  with  the  remark,  "  My  good  sir,  you  argue  the 
matter  so  handsomely,  and  point  out  so  clearly  the  advantage  of  being 
without  legs,  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  part  with  the  other." 

It  was  three  or  four  months  before  he  was  able  to  leave  his  room,  and 
his  quick  preceptions,  fertility  of  resources,  and  energetic  counsels  were 
severely  missed  by  Congress  in  that  crisis.  The  machinery  of  credit, 
paper  circulation,  and  forced  certificates,  had  run  its  race,  and  was  about  ^-,  ■ 

tumbling  into  ruins;  the  impending  danger  to  the  whole  national  fabric ^nOQ QIC 
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was  mauifest  to  all,  while  how  to  avert  it  was  the  jiroljlem  uo  one  yet  could 
solve.  Cor^russ  atlopted  vigoi-ous  resolutions  ibv  raising  money  and 
troops,  and  the  State  governineuts  iiiaiie  kws,  hut  the  execution  of  either 
was  attended  with  iuimmerable  delays.  Individuals  contributed  largely 
to  the  public  funds ;  and  ladies  in  various  parts  of  the  country  started 
subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  the  army.  In  the  mean  time  there  was 
a  famine.  The  soldiers  had  no  bread.  Washington  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn.  New  Jersey  was  exhausted  through  the  long  residence 
of  the  army.  New  York  by  legislative  coercion  had  given  all  she  could 
spare  from  the  subsistence  of  her  inhabitants.  Virginia  was  sufficiently 
taxed  to  supply  the  South.  Maryland  and  Delaware  had  made  great 
exertion,  and  might  perhaps  do  more.  Pennsylvania  was  represented  as 
full  of  flour,  and  Washii^ton  finally  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  Joseph 
Eeed,  president  of  her  executive  council.  "  All  our  departments  are 
without  money  or  credit,  all  onr  operations  are  at  a  stand,"  he  wrote ; 
"the  patience  of  the  soldiery  is  wearing  out,  and  we  see  in  every  line  of 
the  army,  features  of  mutiny  aud  sedition.  Any  idea  you  can  form 
of  our  distress  will  fall  short  of  the  reality.  We  can  no  longer  drudge 
on  in  the  old  way.  Unless  a  new  system,  very  different  from  that  which 
has  a  long  time  prevailed  be  immediately  adopted  throughout  the  States, 
our  affaii-s  must  soon  become  despei-ate  beyond  the  possibihty  of  economy." 
His  letter  procured  supplies,  but  not  on  flying  railway  trains ;  ere  laden 
wagons  moved  slowly  across  the  country,  two  Connecticut  regiments 
paraded  under  arms,  announcing  their  resolve  to  return  home  or  procure 
food  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  No  other  man  than  Washington 
could  have  grappled  with  and  overcome  these  difficulties.  He  not  only 
retained  the  mutineers  in  service,  but  restrained  them  with  discipline, 
managing  with  such  consummate  discretion  as  to  command  their  affec- 
tion while  winning  the  confidence  of  the  whole  country. 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  official  report  of  the  surrender  of  Charleston 
was  received  at  headquarters.     About  the  same  time  New  Jersey 
■  refugees  in  New  York  City  represented  to  Knyphausen  that  the 
troops  under  Washington   were   hopelessly  discontented  and  mutinous, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  had  become  so  tired  of  the  vexa- 
tious  compulsory  requisitions  for  the  support   of  the  army,  that  they 
would  seize  the  opportunity  to  throw  oif  their  allegiance  to  Congress  if 
a  British  force  was  sent  to  their  assistance.     Believing  this,  the  German 
vetei-an  oi-dered  nineteen  regiments  into  the  much-afflicted  State  across 
the  Hudson.     They  sailed  to  Staten  Island  on  the  6th  of  June, 
crossing  in  the  night  to  Elizabethtown  Point     Early  the  next,  . 

morning  the  whole  force  was  in  motion,  commanded  by  KJnypha^aftaiOOQlC 
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The  sun  was  rising  in  a  clear  sky  as  the  "  Queen's  Rangers,"  ji  splendid 
body  of  dragoons,  mounted  on  very  laige  and  beautiful  horses,  witli  drawn 
swoids  and  glittering  helms,  entered  the  village  of  Elizabeth,  followed  by 
the  infantry,  "every  man  clad  in  new  uniforms,  complete  in  panoply,  and 
goi^eous  with  burnished  brass  and  polished  steel."  The  whole  body 
numbered  six  thousand. 

But  the  proud  leaders  soon  discovered  their  mistake.  If  the  people 
had  murmured  because  of  the  exactions  of  Washington,  they  had  never 
thought  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  their  coiintry.  The  militia  were  eveiy- 
where  out  in  small  parties  to  oppose  them,  and  the  fences  and  the  bushes 
were  ablaze  with  musketry.  The  brigadier  who  commanded  the  van 
was  uuhoi'sed  with  a  fractured  thigh  while  yet  in  Elizabeth,  and  the 
column  was  harassed  all  the  way  to  Connecticut  Farms,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles.  The  troops  of  the  enemy  were  kept  in  perfect  oi-der  during  the 
march,  committing  no  deeds  of  violence.  Genei'al  Maxwell  withdrew  his 
br^ade  towai-ds  Springfield,  making  a  stand  on  the  rising  ground  back  of 
the  Farms'  village,  and  ^ain  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eahway  Eiver ;  he 
was  joined  by  Colonel  Elias  Dayton,  who  had  retired  from  Elizabeth  before 
the  enemy,  to  their  great  annoyance.  In  the  afternoon  the  militia  flocked 
to  the  defense  from  all  quarters,  and  the  fighting  was  perpetual.  In  the 
midst  ut  his  chagrin  at  the  turn  events  were  taking,  Knyphausen  learned 
that  Washington,  hearing  of  the  invasion,  had  thrown  his  whole  force 
into  the  strong  post  of  Short  Hills ;  it  was  also  apparent  that  the  mutinous 
disposition  of  the  American  army  had  vanished  as  soon  as  distress  —  not 
disaffection  —  had  ceased  to  affect  the  mind.  As  night  approached,  heavy 
clouds  loomed  up  in  the  western  sky.  A  retreat  was  ordered,  and  at  ten 
in  the  evening  the  whole  pompous  array  of  horse  and  foot  and  flying 
artiller>  retrod  their  route  of  the  morning,  in  strict  silence,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  drenching  thunder-storm.  They  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  plundering  and  burning  the  little  village  of  Connecticut  Farms,  and 
by  murdering  the  lovely  wife  of  Rev.  James  Caldwell  "  Nothing  more 
awful  than  this  retreat  can  be  imagined  wrote  one  of  Knyphiu'<ens 
guards,  "  the  rain,  with  the  terrible  thunder  and  lightning,  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  the  houses  at  Connecticut  Faims  m  a  blaze  the  dead  bodies, 
which  the  light  of  the  fire  oi  the  lightning  show  ed  now  and  then  on  the 
road,  and  the  droad  of  the  enemy  completed  the  scene  of  horror  It 
thundered  and  lightened  so  ^severely  as  to  frighten  the  hories  and  once  or 
twice  the  whole  army  halted,  bemij  deprived  ot  sight  for  a  time  General 
Knyphausen's  horse  started  so  is  to  throw  the  general  ' 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Caldwell  had  been  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  m 
Elizabeth  until  the  edifice  was  burned  bv  the  Biitish  and  his  position 
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the  great  questions  at  issue  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety;  he  was 
also  chaplain  of  a  New  Jersey  regiment.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Ogden, 
the  daughter  of  Judge  John  and  Hannah  Sayre  Ogden  of  Newark.^  She 
was  the  mother  of  nine  children.  The  circumstances  of  her  murder  are 
variously  stated.  Her  husband  had  entreated  her  in  the  morning  to  seek 
a  place  of  greater  safety  than  the  little  parsonage,  but  she  thought  that 
her  presence  might  serve  to  protect  the  house  from  pillage.  She  was  in 
a  back  room,  holding  an  infant  in  her  arms,  attended  by  her  maid,  when  a 
soldier  jumped  over  the  fence  into  the  yard  and  fired  his  musket  at  her 
through  the  window,  killing  her  instantly.  Whether  it  was  an  act  of 
persona!  malice  or  otherwise,  it  shocked  the  whole  American  people,  and 
rendered  the  British  name  more  execrable  than  ever. 

At  "  Liberty  Hall "  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Governor  Livingston  spent 
the  day  in  speechless  terror,  as  the  British  troops  passed  in  front  of 
their  residence,  and  they  could  bear  the  guns  and  see  the  flames  rising 
from  the  church  and  dwellings  at  Connecticut  Farms.  Late  in  the  even- 
ing some  British  officers  rushed  in  to  take  shelter  from  the  storm,  and 
finally  decided  to  remain  until  morning ;  thus  assured  of  safety,  the  family 
retired.  About  midni<fht  they  were  startled  by  a  sudden  commotion 
about  the  bouse,  caused  by  the  departure  of  the  officers  who  were  hurried 
off  by  unexpected  news.  Soon  aftenvard  a  hand  of  drunken  or  vagabond 
hangers-on  to  the  army  broke  into  the  mansion,  swearing  they  would 
"  bum  down  the  rebel  bouse."  The  frightened  ladies  locked  themselves 
into  a  chamber,  but  their  whereabouts  were  quickly  discovered  aud  the 
door  attacked.  As  it  was  likely  to  give  way  before  their  blows,  one  of 
the  governor's  daughters  resolutely  opened  it ;  a  ruffian  grasped  her  arm, 
and  she  with  the  quickness  of  thought  seized  his  collar ;  at  that  instant 
a  flash  of  lightning  illumined  the  scene,  and  the  fellow  staggei'ed  back 
in  a  scared  manner,  thinking  it  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Mrs.  Caldwell 
whom  he  saw  before  him !  An  old  neighbor  was  presently  recognized 
among  the  men,  to  whom  the  ladies  appealed,  and  through  his  interven- 
tion the  house  was  cleared  of  the  marauders. 

'  Judge  John  Ogden  was  the  brother  of  Colonel  Josiah  Ogden,  who  founded  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Newark,  and  of  Rev.  Uzal  Ogden,  D.  D.,  its  first  rector.  He  was  the  son  of 
David  Ogden,  who  was  the  son  of  thn  David  Ogden  who  inanied  Elizabeth  Swaine,  widow 
of  Josiah  Ward,  the  lady  whose  foot  first  rested  upon  Newark  soil  when  the  town  was  settled, 
himself  the  son  of  John  Ogden,  one  of  the  principal  foundera  of  Elizabeth.  The  Ogdens  were 
among  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  families  of  New  Jersey,  but  were  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion .of  independence.  Juilge  Ihvid  Ogden  of  Nenaik,  who  hud  recently  been  eommis- 
sioned  chief  justice  of  the  province  by  the  King,  a  cousin  of  Mn  Caldwell's  father,  was  in 
New  York  with  hia  family,  counseling  with  the  enemy,  and  retired  to  Nova  Scotia  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 
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The  governor  was  at  Trenton  at  the  time  of  tlie  invasion,  overwhelmed 
with  public  duties  of  the  most  perplexing  character;  and,  aware  that 
Knyphausen  had  withiu  a  month  offered  large  inducements  for  his 
capture,  he  had  little  expectation  that  hia  house  would  be  spared. 
The  enemy  remained  at  Elizabethtown  Point  waiting  for  Clinton,  who 
having  left  Lord  Cornwallis  in  command  of  South  Carolina,  with  instruc- 
tions to  invade  North  Carolina  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit,  was 
on  his  route  to  New  York.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  he  visited 
New  Jersey,  and  expressed  his  disapproval  of  tlic  movement  of 
Knyphausen.  The  only  objects  sufficient  to  wan'ant  such  an  expedition 
were  the  stores  at  Morristown  and  the  capture  of  the  American  army. 
The  prospect  of  success  was  not  promising,  and  he  resolved  to  withdraw 
the  troops ;  but  he  chose  to  mask  his  retreat  by  a  feint,  and  to  give 
it  the  air  of  a  military  manceuvre.  Washington,  discovering  that  a 
bridge  of  boats  to  Staten  Ishnd  was  m  readiness  for  the  return  of  the 
British  army,  suspected  that  t  design  upon  West  Point  was  in  contem- 
plation, and  immediately  strengthened  his  iorcc=(  m  the  Highlands,  con- 
fiding the  post  at  Short  Hills  to  the  command  5i  Greene.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  June  23d  the  British  ft\  e  thousand  ationg,  with  ten  or 
twenty  field-pieces,  swiftly  ad\ancei  towmls  Spnngfield.  They 
reached  Connecticut  Fai'ms  about  sunrise  from  whence  they  diveiged  in 
two  compact  columns,  one  by  a  ciicuitous  route  to  the  North  through 
Milbum,  the  other  directly  over  the  Eahwa)  Liver  Major  Henry  Lee, 
with  his  dragoons,  supportel  ty  Colonel  Aaron  Ogden,  took  post  at 
Little's  Brii^e  on  the  Vauxhall  road  while  Colonel  Dayton,  aided  by 
Colonel  Angell,  opposed  the  left  column  There  was  a  sharp  contest 
at  both  points;  the  right  coluiim  was  cjnipelled  to  ford  the  river  before 
it  could  drive  Lee  and  Ogden  from  then  position  although  their  force 
was  small.  At  the  lower  bridge  the  left  col  inin  wis  held  in  check  for 
forty  minutes.  During  the  heit  )f  the  battle  Ftv  Mr.  Caldwell  galloped 
to  the  church  near  by,  and  brought  bick  an  aimful  of  psalm-books  to 
supply  the  men  with  wadding  for  their  firelocks,  e\claiming,  as  he  handed 
them  round,  "  Now  put  Watts  into  them,  boys  I "  Greene's  command  was 
extended  over  the  mountains,  to  guard  the  difterent  passes,  and  he  hastily 
prepared  for  action.  The  enemy,  having  gained  the  village,  saw  little 
hope  of  pi-oceeding  further,  and  while  mano'uxnng  with  their  cannon 
plundered  the  houses  and  burned  the  town.  The  church  and  nineteen 
dwelling-houses  were  destroyed.  Four  habitations  only  were  spared,  and 
those  were  occupied  by  their  wounded.  Then  they  retieated  with  almost 
as  much  celerity  as  they  had  advanced ;  the  militia,  maddened  by  the  sight 
of  their  burning  homes,  pursued  them  with  an  moe^sant  fire  the  whole/"*  1 
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distance  to  Elizabethtown  Point.  They  immediately  crossed  to  Staten 
Island,  and  by  midnight  their  bridge  ot  boats  was  removed. 

It  was  shortly  apparent  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  no  present  in- 
tention of  navigating  the  Hudson.  The  fleet  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot 
cast  anchor  in  Gardiner's  Bay.  Why  the  British  army,  twice  as  large  as 
its  advereary,  did  not  strike  some  grand  blow  puzzled  many  a  brain.  But 
Clinton  had  a  scheme  in  view  which  he  believed  would  end  the  war. 
Benedict  Arnold  had  been  in  his  pay  upwards  of  a  year,  and  at  specified 
rates  furnished  material  intelligence.  If  Benedict  Arnold  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  command  of  West  Point,  the  whole  American  army  could 
be  purchased  from  his  hand.  The  only  c[nestion  at  issue  was  that  of 
price.  Lord  Germain  was  cognizant  of  the  ignoble  plot,  and  promised 
that  all  expenses  would  be  cheerfully  defrayed.  He  wrote  to  Clinton  in 
September,  1779,  that  next  to  the  destruction  of  Washington's  army  the 
gaining  over  influentitd  officers  would  be  the  speediest  means  of  subduing 
the  rebellion. 

Meanwhile  two  important  events  occurred.  Congress,  regardless  of 
the  views  of  Washington,  placed  Gates  on  the  13th  of  June  in  command 
of  the  Southern  department;  and  the  French  fleet,  with  Pochambeau 
and  one  division  of  his  army,  entered  the  harbor  of  Newport  on  the  10th 
of  July.     Washington  took  post  at  Tappan,  opposite  Dobh's  Ferry. 

Clinton,  while  waiting  for  the  development  of  Arnold's  treachery,  made 
a  journey  by  land  to  Easthampton,  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Long 
Island,  ostensibly  to  confer  with  the  Admiral  aa  to  the  policy  of  an  attack 
upon  the  French  at  Rhode  Island,  but  in  reality  to  enjoy  a  few  weeks  of 
sportive  recreation.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  favorite  aide-de-camp. 
Major  Andr^,  and  several  officers  of  high  rank,  including  Lord  Percy  ^ 

'  Loi'd  Percy  was  Hugh,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  Baronet,  who  assumed  the 
surname  of  Percy  on  his  marriage  t*  Lady  Elizabeth  Seymour,  only  child  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  by  act  of  Parliament  was  created  Earl  Percy  and  Duke  of  Northumberland 
October  22,  1766.  Lord  Percy,  so  well  known  in  New  York,  became  in  1786  second  Duke 
of  Northumberland.  His  brother,  James  Smithson,  founded,  through  a  bequest  of  $515,169, 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  at  Washington,  for  the  "increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  men  "  ;  he  look  an  honorary  degree  at  Oxford  in  1786  (the  same  year  that  Hugh 
beonme  a  duke),  and  devoted  his  lite  to  schobrship,  often  saying  that  his  name  would  outlive 
those  of  his  family  who  possessed  inherited  titles  and  honors  only.  The  Smtthsons  were  of 
England's  proudest  nobility,  dating  back  to  the  eleventh  century,  holding  large  estates,  and 
conspicuous  in  all  the  generaUona  for  infsllectual  strength.  The  titles  and  dignities  of 
Knight  and  Baronet  were  conferred  upon  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  in  1660.  The  first  Duke  of 
Northumberland  was  the  fourth  Baronet  in  the  direct  line.  Lord  Percy's  son  Hugh  becamo 
third  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1817  ;  he  was  succeeded  as  fourth  Duka  by  his  brother 
Algernon,  the  late  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  in  1847.  The  present  Duke  of  Northumberland  is  a 
Smithson,  although  not  in  the  direct  descent  from  Lord  Percy,  and  his  galaxy  of  armorial 
bearings,  representing  the  distinguished  alliances  of  his  ancestry,  number  nearly  nine  hu5. 
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and  Lord  Cathcart.  Sir  William  Erskine  was  in  command  of  Eastern 
Long  Island,  with  headquarters  at  Southampton,  but  Sir  Henry  and  his 
suite  were  billeted  iipon  Colonel  Abraham  Gardiner,  whose  mansion  at 
Easthampton  was  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  region ;  its  garret  had  a 
trap-door,  and  was  used  to  confine  prisoners.  The  chief  pastime  of  the 
party  was  deer-hunting.^  The  son  of  their  host.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Gardi- 
ner, surgeon  of  a  New  Hampshire  regiment,  came  home  on  a  furlough 
during  their  stay,  cutting  his  visit  short,  however,  when  he  discovered  the 
character  of  his  father's  guests.  The  family  thought  his  presence  theii- 
own  secret  until  the  morning  following  his  departure,  when  Major  Andr^ 
expressed  his  regret  at  not  having  been  able  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  young  surgeon,  as,  had  he  done  so,  duty  would  have  obliged  him  to 
cause  his  arrest  as  a  spy.  A  messenger  appeared  one  rainy  August 
morning  with  a  letter  from  Arnold,  and  before  noon  Sir  Henry  was  on 
his  route  to  the  city.  Andre,  upon  leaving,  exchanged  wineglasses  with 
Colonel  Gardiner,  taking  two  from  his  camp-chest,  and  receiving  two  from 
the  table  in  return.     These  mementos  are  still  preserved  by  the  family.* 

America  quivered  with  disappointment  as  the  summer  slipped  by 
without  military  movements.  Washington's  feeble  army  was  unprepared 
to  act  with  the  French  immediately  upon  their  arrival ;  and  the  second 
division  of  Eochambeau's  army  were  blockaded  by  the  British  at  Brest, 
and-  unable  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  idle  troops  of  the  king  amused 
themselves  with  forays  into  the  country,  and  the  patriots  injured  the 
enemy  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.  Now  and  then  daring 
exploits  were  planned  and  executed  for  the  relief  of  prisoners,  as  in  the 
case  of  General  Silliman  and  Judge  Jones,  the  historian.  The  fonner 
was  captured  by  a  party  of  refugees  at  his  house  in  Fairfield,  May,  1779, 
and  carried  to  New  York.  There  being  no  officer  in  possession  of  the 
Americans  whom  the  British  would  accept  in  exchange  for  Silliman,  a  . 
bold  and  successful  expedition  into  Long  Island  was  projected  in  No- 
vember for  the  capture  of  Judge  Jones,  who  was  residing  quietly  at  his 
country-seat,  at  Fort  Neck,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  home  of  Mrs,  Silli- 
man, thence  to  Middletown.     It  was  the  27th  of  April,  1780,  before  the 

drpd,  among  which  are  those  of  several  younger  branches  of  the  Royal  family  of  England,  tha 
sovereign  houses  of  Fratioa,  Castile,  Leon,  and  Scotland,  and  the  ducal  house  of  Normandy 
and  Bntf  any  —  heraldic  honors  almost  without  a  parallel. 

»  See  Vol,  I.  596. 

2  David  Gardiner,  the  grandson  of  Colonel  Abraham  Gardiner,  was  several  years  in  public 
life  ;  he  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun  opposite  Mount  Vernon  in  1844,  while  on  a  pleaa- 
ure-trip  by  invitation  of  the  President.  Two  cabinet  ministers  and  three  other  distinguished 
gentlemen  were  instantly  killed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  six  were  buried  from  the  Execu- 
tiva  Mansion.  A  few  months  afterward  Julia,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  David  Gardiner, 
married  to  John  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States.  ■:  -OCl 
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exchange  was  finally  effected,  and  both  gentlemen  lestoied  to  their  families. 
A  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  thiilling  incidents,  hair-breadth  es- 
capes, and  harrowing  trials  of  the  people  within  fiity  miles  of  the  metrop- 
olis during  this  period  of  inaction.  The  neutrals  &uifered  more  if  possible 
than  the  violent  partisans,  being  persecuted  by  both  paities.  Washington's 
forces  were  changing  along  the  Hudson  like  a  kaleidoscope.  Baron  Steuben 
had  wrought  wonders.  Every  man  and  eveiy  horse  knew  his  place  and 
his  duty.  Such  was  the  perfection  of  detail  in  the  regulations  that  the 
whole  army,  occupying  an  extent  of  several  miles,  could  be  put  in  motion 
and  take  up  the  line  of  march  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  season  was  sickly, 
great  dearth  of  food  was  frequent,  the  ranks  were  thin,  and  nearly  every 
man  had  a  grievance.  But  a  hopeful  spirit  was  maintained  through 
the  judicious  policy  of  Washington,  who,  whatever  his  forebodings,  never 
lost  self-command.  He  was  essentially  aided  by  Greene,  whose  character 
and  bearing  created  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  Lord  Stirling  was  an- 
other officer  whose  example  was  a  perpetual  source  of  strength  and  inspi- 
ration ;  the  troops  were  proud  of  his  martial  appearance,  and  boastfully 
compared  his  courtly  dignity  with  the  brusque  mannerism  of  many  for- 
eign generals,  although  the  laugh  occasionally  went  round  at  his  expense 
on  account  of  his  supposed  ambition  of  the  title  of  lordship ;  the  story 
was  told,  how,  at  the  execution  of  a  soldier  for  desertion,  the  poor  criminal 
called  out,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me ! "  and  Stirling  responded  with 
warmth,  "  I  won't,  you  mscal !  I  won't  have  mercy  on  you."  The 
el^:ant  dragoons  of  Colonel  Henry  Lee  were  the  admiration  of  the  army ; 
not  England  herself  could  exhibit  a  better-disciplined,  more  stylishly 
equipped,  or  finer-looking  body  than  these  gallant  Vii^inians.  And  the 
lively  concern  evinced  by  the  French  affected  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  army  like  a  charm 

E^er  expectation,  however,  succeeded  suddenly  to  deep  despondency. 
News  came  from  South  Carolina  early  in  September  that  Gates  had  been 
totally  defeated  on  the  19th  of  August  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  a  general 
action  near  Camden,  with  the  loss  of  forty-eight  American  ofiicers,  and 
that  the  brave  Baron  De  Kalb  had  been  killed  while  leading  the  Mary- 
land and  Delaware  troops  into  battle.  This  mortifying  disaster  opened 
the  eyes  of  Congress  at  last  to  the  fact  that  a  man  could  be  a  skillful 
intriguer  and  yet  no  soldier.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  sorrow  the 
army  paid  the  final  tribute  of  respect  to  the  amiable  and  popular  General 
Enoch  Poor,  who  had  died  of  fever.  On  the  17th  Washington,  accom- 
panied by  Lafayette  and  Hamilton,  left  headquarters  for  Hartfoi-d,  to 
meet  and  confer  with  Eoehambeau  and  hi?  generals,  who  were  to  ride  to 
that  point  from  Rhode  Island.     Arnold  proceeded  in  his  barge  to 
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Washington  at  King's  Ferry,  crossing  the  Hudson  in  full  view  of  the 
Vulture,  anchored  below.  He  was  in  possession  of  a  letter  concerning  the 
property  opposite  West  Point  which  had  been  confiscated  to  the  State  of 
New  York ;  and  lie  uiged  in  vain  for  permission  to  receive  an  agent  from 
Colonel  Beverley  Eobinson,  its  former  owner,  on  the  subject.  Hamilton 
said  it  was  strange  that  Eobinson  should  attempt  to  confer  with  a 
niilitaiy  ofScer  upon  a  question  belonging  to  the  civil  authority  alone ! 
Lafayette  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry  asked  Arnold  to  ascertain  as  soon  as 
possible  —  since  he  was  in  correspondence  wi.th  the  enemy — -what  had 
become  of  the  French  squadron  so  anxiously  expected.  Had  Washing- 
ton consented  to  Arnold's  appeal,  the  conference  with  Andr^  would  have 
been  conducted  under  a  flag  of  truce,  seemingly  authorized  by  the  com- 
nmnder-in-chief 

No  event  in  modern  history  has  been  more  discussed  than  the  treason  of 
Benedict  Arnold.  The  character  of  the  man  who  could  deliberately  under- 
take to  destroy  the  life  of  a  nation  at  a  stipulated  price  is  a  curious  stndy. 
He  seems  to  have  possessed  exceptional  will-power,  unlimited  audacity, 
tolerable  acquirements,  an  excitable  imagination,  a  cold  heart,  inordinate 
selfishness,  singularly  captivating  manners,  great  personal  magnetism,  an 
irritable  temper,  and  a  cruel  disposition.  He  excelled  in  a  certain  order 
of  military  ability,  but  lacked  all  the  moral  qualities  which  go  to  make 
the  hero.  His  patriotism  was  a  splendid  piece  of  deception  from  first  to 
last.  He  plunged  into  the  Eevolution  as  he  would  have  dashed  into  a 
jungle  for  game,  with  an  eye  to  the  rewards.  He  had  no  sense  of  duty 
or  military  honor.  He  was  capable  of  taking  the  most  solemn  oath  with 
the  full  intention  of  perjury  in  his  soul.  He  could  lead  brave  men  up  to 
the  cannon's  mouth  with  an  irresistible  fascination,  and  then  coolly  turn 
round  and  sell  them  bodily,  with  all  they  held  dear  on  earth,  to  the  enemy. 
The  plea  that  he  was  driven  to  the  perpetration  of  an  unpardonable  crime 
by  a  series  of  acts  of  injustice  has  no  basis  in  point  of  fact.  He  was 
angered  by  his  failure  to  extort  money  from  Congress  which  he  claimed 
as  his  due,  and  became  nearly  furious  when  charged  by  the  civil  author- 
ities of  Philadelphia  with  resorting  to  improper  means  to  obtain  money. 
But  under  the  assumption  of  injured  innocence  he  was  striving  to  hide 
an  already  maturing  criminal  scheme  of  overwhelming  magnitude.  Had 
he  ever  been  a  man  of  honor,  worthy  of  high  trusts,  no  wrongs  could  have 
driven  him  into  forgetfulness  of  the  supreme  sanctity  of  obligations  A 
glimmer  of  the  blackness  of  his  nature  was  discernible  in  all  stages  of  his 
career,  and  now  he  was  to  make  his  final  plunge  into  everlasting  infamy 

Tlie  picture  of  Arnold  hastening  to  bring  about  the  comtemplated 
meeting  with  Aiidr^  while  Washington  was  in  Haitfoid  is  one  oltheTjOOQlp 
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most  dark  and  repulsive  of  the  Eevolutioii.  The  preliminaries  were  all 
arranged ;  the  interview  was  to  close  the  bargain.  Arnold  had  intimated 
in  a  letter  to  Clinton,  August  30,  that  "  speculation  might  be  made  with 
ready  money."  At  midnight  of  the  2  Ist,  Arnold  sat  upon  his  horse  among 
the  fir-trees  at  the  foot  of  a  shadowy  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
in  waiting  attitude,  A  boat  with  muffled  oars  approached  cautiously 
from  the  Vulture,  and  Andre  presently  stepped  forth,  wrapped  in  a  blue 
cloak.  Arnold  received  him  politely,  and  the  two  conversed  until  day- 
break. Their  busiuesa  not  being  completed,  they  rode  through  Haverstraw 
village  to  the  house  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  whose  family  were  absent. 
Here  they  concluded  arrangements.  Arnold  was  to  distribute  the 
'  garrison  at  West  Point  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  its  effi- 
ciency. Clinton  was  to  bring  his  army  to  the  siege  in  person,  and  it  was 
decided  in  what  manner  to  surprise  the  reinforcement  which  Washington 
would  doubtless  himself  conduct.  Arnold  returned  in  his  barge ;  while 
Andr^,  with  sketches  of  the  routes  and  passes  which  were  to  be  left  un- 
guarded, together  with  a  plan  of  the  fortifications  of  West  Point,  and  the 
number  of  the  garrison,  cannon,  and  stores,  all  in  the  handwriting  of  Arnold, 
crossed  the  Hudson  at  King's  Ferry  in  the  night,  conducted  by  Smith, 
and  commenced  his  journey  to  New  York  by  land.  The  Vulture  had  been 
obliged  to  shift  her  anchorage  during  the  day  through  the  sharp  fire  of  a 
party  of  Americans ;  thus  Smith  refused  to  risk  the  attempt  to  row  Andre 
back  to  the  sloop  of  war,  hut  accompanied  him  on  horseback  as  far  as 
Pine's  Bridge  over  the  Croton  River.  About  an  hour  before  noon  on  the 
23d,  when  just  above  Tarrj^town,  Andre  was  stopped  by  three  men,  and 
the  fatal  papers  were  discovered  in  his  stockings ;  despite  his  magnani- 
mous bids  for  release,  he  was  taken  to  North  Castle  and  delivered  to  the 
commandant  of  that  post,  who  was  induced  by  him  to  dispatch  an  ex- 
press to  Arnold  with  intelligence  of  his  capture. 

Washington,  returning  from  Hartford,  where  nothing  had  been  settled 
in  the  way  of  future  operations  for  lack  of  superiority  at  sea,  changed  his 
route  to  spend  the  night  in  Fishkill.  The  next  morning  he  was  in  the 
saddle  early,  and  sent  a  messenger  in  advance  to  inforai  Mrs.  Arnold 
that  he  should  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  breakfasting  with  her.  When 
within  a  mile  of  "  Beverley,"  he  turned  aside  to  inspect  some  redoubts, 
two  of  the  aids  galloping  forward  to  the  house  with  a  message  from  him 
that  the  meal  should  not  l)e  delayed. 

Arnold  and  his  family  accordingly  gathered  at  the  breakfast-table. 
The  traitor  was  not  in  a  happy  mood.  Washington's  presence  sooner 
than  anticipated  was  inopportune,  to  say  the  least.  This  was  the  very 
day  for  the  ships  of  Clinton,  ready  and  waiting  for  Andre,  to  ascend  the^ 
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river.  Suddenly  a  horseman  rode  into  the  door-yard,  and  Arnold  received 
the  letter  with  information  of  Andn^'s  capture,  and  that  the  papers 
found  upon  his  person  had  been  foi-warded  to  Washington  on  the  road 
from  Hartford.  Thus  the  mine  which  Arnold  had  prepared  for  othera 
was  about  to  e^iplode  under  his  own  feet.  With  superlative  self-control 
lie  remarked  tliat  he  had  been  summoned  to  West  Point,  beckoned  his 
wil'e  i'roni  the  table  for  a  word  in  jii'Ivate,  ordered  the  messenger  to 
keep  silence,  on  pain  of  death,  and  leaping  upon  the  fellow's  horse 
dashed  down  the  slope  to  his  bai^e,  and  escaped.  The  communication 
had  misled  Washington  because  of  his  change  of  route,  but  he  received 
it  on  his  return  from  West  I'oiut  later  in  the  morning.  The  revelation 
was  appalling.  Hamilton  was  sent  upon  a  fleet  horse  to  order  the  guns 
at  Verpianck's  Point  turned  upon  Arnold's  barge ;  hut  he  had  already 
passed  in  safety,  and  was  on  board  the  Vuliitre.  The  extent  of  the 
treason  being  unknown,  an  alarm  was  sounded  in  every  division  of  the 
army ;  at  three  o'clock  next  morning  Greene  held  the  entire  force  at  Tap- 
pan  in  waiting  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning.  An  unspeakable 
disgust  took  possession  of  the  American  soul  as  the  facts  came  to  light ; 
and  the  man  who  had  so  nearly  sold  for  a  paltry  sum  of  money  all  that 
had  been  won  through  labor  and  hardship,  through  blood  and  anguish, 
through  a  spirit  of  heroism  and  love  of  country  superior  to  bribery  and 
corruption,  was  held  in  universal  detestation. 

Mrs.  Arnold  was  believed  iimocent  of  any  knowledge  of  her  husband's 
crime  up  to  the  moment  of  his  flight,  and  treated  in  her  apparently  ago- 
nizing distress  with  the  utmost  consideration  by  Washington  and  his 
offlceis.  Within  a  few  days  she  was  furnished  with  a  passport  and  an 
escort  of  horse,  and  stalled  for  her  father's  house  in  Philadelphia.  She 
stopped  on  her  way  in  Paranms,  at  the  home  of  the  charming  Mrs,  Pre- 
vost,  afterwaitls  Mrs.  Aaron  Burr,  where  Colonel  Burr  was  at  the  time  a 
guest,  and  is  said  by  'him  to  have  given  a  lively  narration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  deceived  Washington,  Hamilton,  and  others,  and  per- 
sonated the  outraged  and  frantic  woman.  Colonel  Burr's  relations  with 
the  Sliippen  family  had  been  of  the  most  intimate  character  from  child- 
hoo<l,  and  he  kept  Mrs.  Arnold's  secret  until  she  was  past  being  harmed 
by  the  telling  of  it. 

Major  Audr^  wrote  to  Washington  frankly  statii^  that  he  was  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  but  no  spy.  He  said  he  had  been 
drawn  into  a  snare,  not  intending  to  enter  the  American  lines.  But  a 
secret  midnight  mission  in  a  borrowed  garb  and  under  an  assumed  name, 
even  if  he  did  not  intend  to  subject  himself  to  danger,  was  not  accordii^ 
to  the  chivalry  of  modem  warfare.     He  was  ordered  to  "  Beverley,"  and 
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thence  conducted  by  Colonol  Tallniadge  to  Tapi»iiii,  wlmi'e  on  tlie  29th  he 
was  tried  before  ,i  bniutl  of  ofWcci's  cousistinj;  of  Greene,  l^rA  Stirling, 
St,  Clair,  Liifiiyettc,  Steuben,  Howe,  Parsons,  James  Clinton, Giover, 
Sept.  29.  j^jjijj,^  Stark,  Hand,  Huntington,  and  John  Lawrence  —  the  judge 
advocate  general —  all  men  of  the  highest  character.  Upon  his  own  confes- 
sion, without  the  examination  of  a  witness,  and  after  showing  him  every 
indulgence,  this  tribunal  reported  that  he  was  in  effect  a  spy,  and  accovd- 
in<f  to  the  usages  of  war  in  all  countries  should  sufi'er  death.  On  the 
30th,  Washington  approved  the  sentence  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  solicited  Andre's  release  on  the  gi-ound  of  his 
having  been  protected  by  "  a  flag  of  truce  and  passports,"  but  Washington 
inclosed  the  i-epoi't  of  the  board  of  inquir>-,  saying,  that  "  Major  Andre  was 
employed  in  the  e.xeciitton  of  measures  very  foreign  to  flags  of  truce,  and 
such  as  they  were  never  meant  to  authorize."  Clinton  requested  a  con- 
ference, and  sent  General  Robertson  and  two  civilians  to  Dobb's  Ferry, 
who  were  met  by  General  Greene  and  staff,  but  Robertson  only  was 
allowed  to  land.  He  had  nothing  material  to  urge  except  that  Andi'e 
was  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag  —  which  was  untrue,  Andr^  having  come 
on  shore  in  the  night  on  business  totally  incompatible  with  the  natui'e  of 
of  a  flag  —  and  spoke  of  freeing  AndrtS  by  an  exchange.  Greene  replied 
that  Arnold,  then,  must  be  given  up.  Robertson  absurdly  gave  Greene  an 
open  letter  from  Arnold,  filled  with  insolent  threats  of  retaliation  should 
Andre  sufl'er  death ;  this  was  conveyed  to  Washington,  but  ignored  with 
silent  contempt.  As  for  Andre,  his  fate  excited  universal  commiseration. 
His  virtues  and  his  graces,  his  youth,  his  accomplishments,  his  high  posi- 
tion, and  his  engaging  manners  rendered  him  an  object  of  romantic  in- 
terest Even  Washington  was  greatly  moved.  And  yet  AndnS's  errand 
had  been  unmistakably  to  buy  with  gold  what  British  steel  could  not  con- 
quer; and  conceitled  upon  his  person  had  been  found  the  means  through 
which  the  enormous  ciime  was  speedily  to  have  been  consummated.  His 
execution  took  jilace  on  the  2d  of  October ;  and  the  general  verdict 
of  mankind  lias  Iwen  that  no  man  ever  suffered  death  with  more 
justice.  The  firmneis  and  delicacy  with  which  he  was  treated  won  the 
respect  of  all  uatioTis.  Thousands  of  pens  have  since  paid  tributes  to  his 
memory.  ISut  the  civilized  mind  should  have  a  care  about  confounding 
standards  of  character  and  conduct.  Andrtj's  mission  was  neither  heroic 
Tior  reputable.     Htmors  Iielong  to  other  enterprises  and  deeds. 

Arnold's  career  heuceforwartl  was  a  living  death.  He  took  up  arms 
against  his  countrymen,  but  was  despised  and  neglected  by  all  true  Eng- 
lishmen. His  retribution  elicited  no  pity;  and  he  transmitted  to  his 
children  a  name  of  hateful  celebrity. 
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Sir  Heniy  Clinton  sliared  in  tlie  obloquy  attending  tbe  treasonable 
conspiracy.  He  wrote  in  anguisli  of  spirit  to  Lord  Germain :  "  Thus  ended 
this  proposed  plan,  from  which  I  had  conceived  such  great  hopes  and 
ini^ned  such  vast  consequences."  Germain  himself  lost  public  favor 
through  the  notoriety  of  the  affair,  and  the  Opposition  were  materially 
strengthened.  From  the  day  the  news  of  Arnold's  treason  reached  Par- 
liament the  war  increased  in  unpopularity  throughout  England. 

New  York,  the  key  to  the  continent,  which  had  hitherto  so  success- 
fully resisted  the  shock  of  armies,  and  had  now  narrowly  escaped  the 
consequences  of  insidious  operations  by  an  internal  foe  in  league  with  a 
powerful  foreign  enemy,  was  to  taste  still  further  the  bitter  fruits  of 
war.  The  work  of  blood  recommenced  on  a  gigantic  scale  within  her 
northern,  central,  and  western  borders.  What  her  people  suffered  the 
world  can  never  know.  The  Tories,  who  had  no  future  except  revenge, 
and  the  Indians,  who  were  fighting  for  their  hunting-grounds,  marched 
without  baggage  by  secret  paths,  never  knowing  fatigue  or  wanting  for 
ammunition.  Canada  and  the  British  forts  proved  unfailing  arsenals, 
and  thb  terrible  enemy  inilicted  calamities  from  the  recital  of  which 
humanity  recoils ;  they  could  at  any  moment  retreat  into  the  illimitable 
forests,  every  foot  of  which  was  familiar  ground.  A  sudden  irruption 
from  the  north,  and  the  two  forts,  Anne  and  George,  were  captured.  At 
the  same  time  Sir  John  Johnson,  with  Brandt  and  a  half-savage  force, 
laid  waste  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mohawk.  He  was  defeated  by  Gen- 
eral Van  Kensselaer  just  as  Governor  Clinton  arrived  on  the  scene  at  the 
head  of  the  New  York  militia.  General  James  Clinton  was  soon  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Northern  department.  For  the  next  two 
years  the  records  of  New  York  were  stained  with  fire  and  blood ;  whole 
families  and  villages  were  sometimes  swept  away  in  a  night.  Again  and 
again  were  the  enemy  driven  from  the  soil  by  the  resolute  militia ;  but 
discipline  and  skill  were  powerless  to  protect  the  inhabitants. 

Before  the  year  closed  Greene,  in  whom  Washington  reposed  implicit 
confidence,  succeeded  Gates  in  command  at  the  South,  where  Cornwallis 
bad  established  a  reign  of  terror.  About  the  same  time  Major  TaUmadge, 
with  eighty  dismounted  dragoons,  crossed  the  Sound  from  Fairfield,  Con- 
necticut, in  the  night,  marched  across  Long  Island  to  Fort  St. 
George,  at  Coram,  surprised  and  captured  the  garrison,  number- 
ing fifty-four  men,  demolished  the  fortress,  burned  two  armed  vessels, 
with  a  large  quantity  of  hay  and  stores,  and  returned  to  Fairfield  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man.  Early  in  December  log  huts  once  more  rose 
all  through  the  mountains  around  New  York  City,  except  on  the  side 
towards  the  sea;  the  Pennsylvania  troops  were  cantoned  near  Mom8-/'->  i 
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town ;  the  New  Jersey  line  about  Pompton ;  the  New  England  divisions 
at  Tappan,  in  the  Highlands,  and  near  the  Connecticut  shore;  and  the 
New-Yorkers  at  the  points  of  greatest  danger,  the  exposed  country  near 
Albany,  Saratoga,  and  on  the  Mohawk. 

No  sooner  was  shelter  provided  for  the  army  than  dilficulties  culmi- 
nated. Men  shivering  in  the  woods  back  of  West  Point  were  obliged  to 
bring  fuel  on  their  backs  from  a  place  a  mile  distant,  while  on  half-allow- 
ance of  bread  and  entirely  without  rum ;  and  they  had  not  been  paid  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  months.  Thatcher  wrote,  December  10 :  "  For  three 
days  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  food  enough  to  appease  my 
appetite ;  we  are  threatened  with  starvation."  Lafayette  said :  "  No 
European  army  would  suffer  the  tenth  part  of  what  the  American  troops 
suffer.  It  takes  citizens  to  support  hunger,  nakedness,  toil,  and  the  total 
want  of  pay."  Glover  appealed  to  Massachusetts,  December  11 :  "  It  is 
now  four  days  aiuce  your  line  of  the  army  has  eaten  one  mouthful  of 
bread.  We  have  no  money,  nor  will  anybody  trust  us."  The  same 
startling  cry  arose  from  all  quarters.  Congress  had  tried  every  expedient ; 
but  Congress  had  no  powers  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  war.  Washing- 
ton knew  this,  and  urged  for  a  stronger  system  of  government.  Hamil- 
ton, uncontrolled  by  inherited  attachments  for  any  one  State,  drinking 
from  the  fountain  of  Washington's  ideas,  and  possessing  creative  powers, 
the  habit  of  severe  reflection,  and  the  quick  impulses  as  well  as  the  arro- 
gance of  youth,  took  the  field  as  the  maker  of  a  national  constitution, 
and  wrote  to  Duane  of  New  York,  in  Congress,  vigorously  asserting  the 
H81.  necessity  of  a  confederation.  On  the  first  day  of  January  the 
Jan.  1.  complication  of  distresses  resulted  in  open  mutiny  among  the  sol- 
diers at  Morristown.  A  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  under  the  lead  of 
non-commissioned  ofiicers,  marched  with  six  field-pieces  to  Princeton, 
threatening  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia  and  exact  redress  from  Congress. 
Wayne  endeavored  to  pacify  them,  and  Heed,  president  of  Pennsylvania, 
repaired  to  the  spot,  taking  cognizance  of  their  grievances.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  quick  to  dispatch  emissaries  to  the  mutineers,  with  tempting 
ofiers,  promising  to  pay  all  arrears  due  them  from  Congress  in  cash,  with- 
out exacting  military  service  in  return,  if  they  would  come  to  him ;  but, 
resenting  the  imputation  of  being  Arnolds,  they  delivered  up  his  messen- 
gers to  be  tried  and  hanged  as  spies.  Other  troops  were  inclined  to 
mutiny,  after  the  example  of  the  Pen n sylvan ians,  but  Washington  inter- 
posed ;  a  detachment  of  Massachusetts  men  marched  over  mountain 
roads  through  deep  snows,  and  suppressed  the  incipient  insurrectioa 

Doubts,  fears,  and  divided  opinions  in  Congress  delayed  every  pro- 
posed change  in  the  manner  of  transacting  national  business.     CoBfe-,  , 
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mittees,  however,  were  found  to  be  irresponsible  bodies,  and  a  partial 
remedy  for  existing  evils  was  supplied  before  spring  by  the  creation  of 
departments.  The  importaut  oilice  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Afi'airs  fell  to 
the  gifted  Kobert  K.  Livingston,  Chancellor  of  New  York,  who  executed 
its  novel  duties  with  dignity  and  ability  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Kobert  Morris  was  unanimously  elected  Superintendent  of  Finance;  and 
one  of  his  first  acta  was  to  appoint  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York, 
Assistant  Financier,  who  served  in  that  capacity  three  years  and  a  ball'. 
Meanwhile  John  Laurens,  the  hero  of  many  a  deed  of  valor,  was  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  uegotiate  a  loan  from  France.  His  father,  Hemy 
Laurens,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  vessel  on  which  he 
sailed  the  preceding  August,  for  tlie  purpose  of  maturing  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Holland,  having  been  taken  by  the  Britisli ;  his  diplomatic 
and  official  papers  were  thrown  overboard,  but  I'escued  from  the  water ; 
and  as  they  revealed  to  Great  Britain  a  private  con-espondeoce  in  progress 
between  Holland  and  the  United  States,  the  result  of  their  capture  was 
a  declaration  of  war  against  Holland,  the  ally  of  a  century. 

A  correspondence  was  maintained  between  David  Hartley  and  Dr. 
Franklin  during  the  whole  struggle.  Both  heartily  desired  peace.  Not 
only  their  aims,  but  their  motives,  reasonings,  and  generous  sentiments 
harmonized,  and  both  fully  realized  that  they  were  dealing  with  events 
around  which  clustered  the  profoundest  emotions  and  intensest  passions 
of  human  nature.  Hartley  acted  as  a  mediator,  and  with  such  rare  dis- 
cretion as  to  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 
"  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  feel  pulses  for  some  months,  but  all  is 
dumb  show,"  he  wrote  to  Franklin  in  April,  1779.  And  yet  he  was 
successful  during  the  same  month  in  obtaining  consent  from  Lord  North 
to  make  a  mediatorial  proposition,  as  a  private  person,  which  might  serve 
as  a  basis  for  future  negotiations.  Lord  North  thought  Franklin  would 
not  express  his  mind  freely  under  such  circumstances ;  but  Hartley  said 
"it  was  possible  for  Dr.  Franklin  to  consider  him  (Hartley)  a.d^pot  of 
any  communications  which  might  tend  from  time  to  time  to  faciUtate 
the  terms  of  peace."  He  feared  no  misapprehension.  His  proposal  was 
a  truce.  Franklin  wrote  that  if  the  truce  was  practicable  and  the  peace 
not,  be  should  favor  it,  provided  the  French  approved;  but  oidy  on  mo- 
tives of  humanity  ^  to  obviate  the  evils  men  inflict  on  men  in  time  of 
war —  being  persuaded  that  America  was  disposed  "to  continue  the  war 
till  England  should  be  reduced  to  that  perfect  impotence  of  mischief 
which  alone  could  prevail  with  her  to  let  other  nations  enjoy  "  Peace,  Lib- 
erty, and  Safety."  Hartley  replied :  "  If  the  flames  of  war  can  be  but 
once  extinguished,  does  not  the  Atlantic  Ocean  contain  cold  water  ^Qough^^^^^-vj-rlp 
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to  prevent  their  buistiiig  out  again  1 "  He  argued  that  confidence  must 
exist  somewhere  before  the  nation  could  ho  extricated  from  the  evils 
attendant  upon  its  national  disputes,  and  wannly  assured  Franklin  that 
"no  fallacious  offers  of  insincerity,  nor  any  pretext  for  covering  secret 
designs  or  for  obtaining  unfair  advantag:e,  should  ever  pass  through  his 
hands." 

By  no  means  less  than  these  hidden  workings  of  a  peace-making  spirit, 
potent  influences  of  a  contrary  character  tended  to  the  same  end.  Elated 
with  the  conquering  progress  of  Corawallis  in  the  Carolinas,  the  Ministry 
encouraged  harsh  punishments,  and  commended  the  transformation  of 
military  legions  into  housebreakers  and  assassins.  The  youth  and  man- 
hood of  the  South  grew  every  day  more  defiant  undor  the  scourge.  Bauds 
of  well-mounted  horsemen  confounded  Cornwallis,  springing  up  silently 
in  the  veiy  districts  he  had  thought  subdued.  January  was  marked  by 
the  famous  victory  ot  Moi^gan  at  the  Cowpens.  February  brought 
the  disagreeable  con;  iction  to  the  mind  of  Cornwallis  that  he  was 
being  outgenerallecl  in  some  inexplicable  manner.  March  was  signalized 
by  the  desperate  battle  at  Guilford  Court  House,  which,  without  defeat- 
ing, weakened  Cornwallis,  and  proved  the  singular  capacity  of  Greene 
for  the  execution  of  great  plans.  April  found  Cornwallis  moving  into 
Virginia,  and  Greene  carrying  out  the  daring  policy  of  marching  to  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  May  brought  tidings  to  Cornwallis  of  the  loss  of 
several  Southern  forts  through  a  series  of  vigorous  operations  under 
Henry  Lee's  invincible  drs^oons,  in  conjunction  with  Marion,  Sumter, 
and  Pickens ;  and,  sick  at  heart,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  his  high- 
handed work  of  the  last  year  was  being  rapidly  undone. 

New  York  was  in  dismay.  Numbers  of  her  brave  sons  were  serving 
the  king  at  the  Soutli,  fighting  Ids  buttles,  whether  just  or  unjust.  The 
garrison  of  Ninety-Six,  composed  of  New-Yorkei's  and  New-Jersey  men, 
was  commaniled  by  John  Harris  Cruger,  whose  beautiful  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Oliver  l)e  Laucey,  liveil  in  the  fort  and  fared  as  the  soldiers 
did.  The  army  of  Greene  ominously  increased ;  the  militia  flocked  in, 
eager  to  drive  tlie  hated  foe  from  the  land.  But  while  New  York  was 
seriously  affected  by  exciting  events  elsewhere,  her  chief  fears  were  for 
her  own  fair  island.  Threatening  storms  hung  in  every  part  of  the 
horizon.  Rumors  of  a  French  fleet  on  the  ocean  under  Count  De 
Grasse,  and  an  interview  between  Washington  and  Eochambeau 
at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  intensified  the  general  belief  that  the  city 
was  to  be  attacked.  Clinton  hastened  to  erect  forts  and  batteries.  He 
had  forwarded  detaehments  to  co-operate  with  Cornwalhs  in  Virginia,  but, 
deceived  by  letters  written  to  be  intercepted,  he  recalled  them  for  tha'->  i 
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defense  of  New  York.  Coruwallis  i-onionstmteii  agaiust  their  departure, 
having  already  felt  the  stings  of  Steuben,  Lafayette,  and  Wayne  —  sent 
by  Washington  to  the  State  which  had  generously  parted  with  her  own 
gallant  soldiery  for  the  defense  of  other  States  beyond  —  and  a  significant 
letter  from  Lord  Germain,  applauding  Cornwallis,  and  expressing  the 
king's  faith  in  the  Vii^nia  campaign,  induced  Clinton  to  direct  the 
troops  to  remain  after  they  had  actually  embarked.  But  he  sent  no  more 
to  Vii^inia  Eiaily  in  July  Washington  suddenly  encamped  at 
Dobbs  Feri)  The  next  morning  a  portion  of  Ids  army  appeared 
for  a  shoit  sea.soii  on  the  heights  above  Kingsbridge.  On  the  6th,  the 
French  annj  re\(,hed  Dobb's  Ferry  from  NewporL 

-Foi  seven  lon^;  summer  weeks  New  York  tossed  in  a  tempest  of 
perpetual  appithension  A  series  of  feiuts  kept  the  British  on  the  alert 
Five  thouSiind  Amtncin  and  French  troops  paraded,  July  22,  on  the 
heights  noitli  of  Harlem  River,  their  arms  flashing  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine, tlie  Frencli  in  white  broadcloth  uniforms  trimmed  with  green,  and 
the  flags  of  both  nations  unfolded  to  tiie  breeze,  Scouring-parties  cleared 
the  roads  and  menaced  the  outer  posts  of  the  enemy,  while  Washington 
and  Eochambeau,  attended  by  numerous  officers,  a  corps  of  engineers, 
and  an  escort  of  dragoons,  deliberately  reconnoitered  the  works  on  the 
northern  part  of  Manhattan  Island,  from  the  main,  as  far  as  the  Sound, 
making  notes  and  diagrams.  The  two  commanders  dined  on  the  23d  at 
the  Van  Cortlandt  Mansion,'  and  returned  in  the  night  to  Dobb's  Ferry, 
withdrawing  their  forces  from  the  region  of  Harlem  Eiver,  having  effected 
the  object  of  the  expedition.  Clinton  felt  assured  that  Washington  con- 
templated a  blow  at  Staten  Island,  the  possession  of  wliich  in  connection 
with  a  strong  Fi-ench  naval  force  would  greatly  facilitate  the  operations 
of  a  siege ;  he  therefore  employed  men  night  and  day  upon  fortifications 
for  its  defense.  On  the  15th  of  August,  Washington  inspected 
the  whole  length  of  Manhattan  from  the  heights  on  the  J^sey 
shore  of  the  Hudsou,  accompanied  by  Eochambeau,  the  Marquis  de 
Chastellux,  and  a  troop  of  generals  and  distinguished  gentlemen.  He 
i-ode  one  of  the  fine  blood  horses  presented  him  by  the  State  of  Virginia, 
a  beautiful  animal  which  he  had  himself  trained  to  leap  the  highest 
barriers ;  and  the  skill  with  which  he  overcame  the  seemingly  impassable 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  rough  surface  of  the  Palisades  was  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  the  French  noblemen.  "He  usually,"  writes 
Chastellux,  "  rode  very  fast,  without  rising  in  his  stirrup,  bearing  on  the 
bridle,  or  suffering  his  horse  to  run  as  if  wild." 

Viewing  the  half-rained  city  of  New  York  in  the  distance,  Washington 
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(locided  as  well  and  wisely  the  course  which  would  best  contribute  to  her 
i'uture  gi'eatuess,  as  lie  could  have  done  had  he  fully  foreseen  the  glories 
of  the  coniiug  ceutury.  He  would  conq^uer  her  captors,  hut  in  quite 
another  latitude.  He  ordered  extensive  encampments  marked  out,  ovens 
erected  for  hakiug  bread,  tbi'age  and  boats  collected  in  the  recesses  along 
the  Willi  of  iBcks,  and  fictitious  communications  circulated  Xa  deceive  and 
Imwilder  his  own  army  as  well  as  Sii  Henrj  Clinton.  Oui  situation 
writes  Thatcher,  "reminds  me  of  some  theitricil  exhibti  n  wl  ere  the 
interest  and  expectations  of  the  spectators  aie  u)ntinuilly  niLrtasui^  and 
where  curiosity  is  wmught  to  the  highest  fitch 

The  signal  ability  with  which  Wishm^ton  afforded  effect  lal  lelief  to 
both  New  York  and  Vii^inia  mi^ht  well  e\cite  the  applause  of  luaiikind 
Cornwallis  had  during  the  first  week  m  Augu'st  tl^nsfened  his  whole 
force  to  Yorktown,  a  small  villi^e  u^on  m  elevation  some  ninety  feet 
above  tide-water,  with  a  level  plain  of  sevel^]  bun  li-Ld  ncies  on  one  si  le 
and  a  bay  upon  the  other  where  the  ships  ol  the  line  might  ri  le  in  silcty 
Lafayette  ei^ht  miles  dis 
tant  with  a  meaner  lorce 
wrote  to  Ver^ennes  In 
puisuince  )f  the  immense 
plan  of  his  court,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis left  the  two  Caiwlinas 
exposed,  and  General  Greene 
has  lai^ely  prohted  by  it. 
He  now  is  at  York,  a  very 
advantageous  place  for  one 
who  has  the  inantime  su- 
peiiority  If  by  d,ny  chance 
that  supenoiity  should  be- 
come GUI'S,  om  little  army 
will  paitieipate  in  successes 
I  which  will  compensate  it 
[  for  a  long  and  fatiguing 
^  campaign,"  At  the  instance 
of  Washington,  De  Grasse 
with  twenty-eight  ships  of 
Lafayette.  the   line,  and   nearly  four 

thousand  land  troops  from  the  West  Indies,  entered  the  Chesapeake  and 
blocked  up  the  York  River.  The  situation  of  Cornwallis  became  at  once 
perilous,  and  Clinton,  with  a  force  variously  estimated  —  not  less  than 
eighteen  thousand  —  could  send  him  no  aid,  because  of  the  confidently-. 
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anticipated  siege  of  New  York.     While  De  Gi-asse  was  casting  anchot 
Washington   broke   up  his   encampment   at  Dobb's  Feny,  and,  dexter- 
oiisly  throwing  out  detachments  to  wony  New  York  and  Staten 
Island,  crossed  the  Hudson  with  the  allied  armies,  and  marched  ■*■"*■  ^^^ 
by  two  routfis  rapidly  through  New  Jersey. 

It  was  a  masterly  mana'uvre.  The  delight  of  the  French  was  un- 
bounded. The  officers  under  Rochambeau  were  chiefly  young  men  of 
rank  to  whom  the  service  iu  America  was  romance.  To  overcome  the 
reluctance  which  Northerners  might  feel  as  to  marching  under  the  burn- 
ing skiea  of  Virginia  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  Washington  had 
promised  each  man  a  half-month's  pay  in  hard  money,  having  borrowed 
of  Rochambeau  twenty  thousand  dollai-s  in  coin,  which  Robert  Monis 
was  to  repay  by  the  1st  of  October.  The  30th  was  a  high  day  in 
Philadelphia.  About  noon  Washington  and  his  retinue,  including  "* 
the  Fi'ench  generals,  entered  the  city  and  rode  to  the  residence  of  Robert 
Morris,  amid  tiie  wildest  cheers  of  an  enthusiastic  multitude  upon  the 
streets.  In  the  evening  Philadelphia  was  illununated.  The  next  day  John 
Laurens  came  by  way  of  Boston  from  his  mission  to  France.  He  brought 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  livrea  in  cash,  being  part  of  a  subsidy  of  six 
millions  of  livres  granted  by  the  French  king.  On  the  2d  iif  „  ,  . 
September  the  American  troops  passed  through  Philadelphia,  the 
column  extending  two  miles.  On  the  3d  the  French  troops,  dressed  with 
scrupulous  elegance  as  if  for  a  holiday  parade,  followed  in  their  footsteps, 
mai'cliing  "in  single  file  before  the  Congress,  and  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne, 
Minister  from  the  Court  of  France."  News  of  the  presence  of  De 
Grasse  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  that  three  thousand  men  had  landed  and 
joined  the  forces  of  Lafayette,  reached  Philadelphia  the  same  day,  creat- 
ing a  whirlwind  of  joyous  excitement 

The  chagi-in  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  beyond  expression.  Washii^- 
ton's  aiTuy  had  crossed  the  Delaware  before  the  truth  broke  on  his  mind. 
He  was  accused  of  stupidity,  ignorance,  irro solution,  indecision,  and 
eowai-dice,  in  thus  having  allowed  an  enemy  to  walk  away  without 
molestation.  No  one  ventured  to  criticise  his  conduct  with  greater  free- 
dom than  Arnold,  the  traitor,  who,  when  sent  upon  an  expedition  to 
Virginia  in  January,  had  been  attended  by  two  officers,  authorized  jointly 
to  supersede  him  and  put  him  in  arrest  "  if  they  suspected  him  of  any 
sinister  intent."  He  was  pacified  with  the  command  of  an  idle  and  dis- 
gi'acefnl  expedition  to  New  London  which  had  little  bearing  upon  the  grave 
qirestion  at  issue.  Its  object  was  to  plunder  and  destroy.  Arnold  was 
the  man  above  all  others  capable  of  insulting  his  native  State  by  the  wan- 
ton desolation  of  a  thriving  town  only  i'uuiteen  miles  from  the  place  of  his-.  i 
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birth.     With  a  considerable  fleet,  and  a  force  of  two  thousand  infantry 
and  three  hundred  dragoons,  chiefly  Tories  and  Hessians,  he  sailed  from 
New  York,  and  entered  Uew  London  harbor  1 1  the  6fch.     Forts 
Griswold  and  Trumbull  were  stormed,  taken,  and  dismantled.    Colo- 
nel Ledyaid,  who  gallantly  defended  the  former  for  some  forty  minutes, 
was  thrust  through  with  his  own  sword  after  he  had  surrendered  it  to  the 
British  officer  in  command.     The  garrison  received  no  quarter;  seventy- 
three  men  were  slain  in  cold  blood,  and  thirty  or  more  severely  wounded. 
The  town  was  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  its  inhabitants  mined.     Arnold 
returned  to  New  York  from  this  inglorious  achievement  enriched  with 
the  spoils.     It  was  his  final  appearance  on  the  stage  of  American  affairs. 
The  very  day  that  New  London  was  in  flames,  Washington,  from  the 
Head  of  Elk,  was  writing  to  De  Grasse  relative  to  the  prospective  capture 
of  Cornwallis.     Two  days  later,  while  Baltimore  was  celebrating 
the  arrival  of  Washington  in  that  city,  Greene  was  fighting  the 
bloody  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  which  prostrated  the  British  power  in 
South  Carolina.     On  the  9th,  Washington  rode  from  Baltimore  to  Mount 
Vernon,  his  beautiful  home  on  the  Potomac,  which  he  had  not  seen  in 
six  yeai's.     He  remained  there  two  days  dispensing  hospitalities  to  the 
illustrious  generals  of  two  nations  with  courtly  grace.     On  the 
14th  he  arrived  at  Williamsburg,  twelve  miles  from  Yorktown, 
where   he   was   welcomed   by   Lafayette.     Energetic   preparations   were 
made  without  delay,  and  the  combined  armies  marched  on  the  28th  from 
Williamsburg,  encamping  in  the  evening  within  two  miles  of  Yorktown. 
By  the  first  of  October  the  line  of  besiegers  formed  a  semicircle,  each 
end  resting  on  the  river;  thus  the  investment  of  Yorktowb  by  land  was 
complete.      On   the   dark   and   tempestuous    night    of    the    5th 
trenches   were   opened   with  great    secrecy   six   hundred    yards 
from  the  works  of  Cornwallis  —  the  Americans  working  on  the  right,  the 
French  on  the  left  —  the  whole  force  commanded  by  General  Lincoln, 
whose  most  efficient  aide-de-camp  was  Matthew  Clarkson  of  New  York. 
Within  three  days  the  parallel  nearly  two  miles  long  was  completed, 
under  a  perpetual  and  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shells  from  the  enemy ;  not 
until  the  9th,  in  the  evening,  were  the  American  batteries  in  readiness  to 
reply,  after  which  the  cannonading  upon  both  sides  was  incessant.     On 
the  11th  the  second  parallel  was  commenced,  three  hundred  yards  only 
from  the  British  works.     Two  advanced  redoubts  in  the  way  of  its  prog- 
ress  were  stormed  on  the  14th  ;  Hamilton,  who  had  retired  from 
the  private  seiTice  of  Washington  and  was  now  in  command  of  a 
New  York  battalion,  conducted  the  assault  upon  one  of  these,  and  Ijifiiy- 
ette  that  upon  the  other.     Both  were  successful.     Nicholas  Fish,  major,-.. 
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of  a  regiment  under  Hamilton,  led  the  advancing  party  with  marvelous 
celerity.  He  excelled  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  eveiy  movement  was  exe- 
cuted with  fidelity  and  pi-ecision.  Olney,  of  Providence,  guided  the  first 
platoon  of  Giniat's  battalion  over  the  abatis.  Hamilton  placed  one  foot 
upon  the  shoulder  of  a  soldier,  who  knelt  for  the  purpose,  and  leaped  upon 
the  parapet.  John  Laurens,  leading  one  of  the  columns,  was  among 
the  foremost  to  enter  the  redoubt,  making  prisoner  of  its  commanding 
officer.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  British  did  not  exceed  eight,  as 
the  victors  recoiled  from  imitating  the  barbarous  precedents  of  the  enemy. 
Not  a  man  was  killed  or  injured  after  he  ceased  to  resist,  Hamilton 
won  conspicuous  honor  for  his  talents,  gallantry,  and  humanity.  The 
French  carried  the  other  redoubt  at  the  same  moment ;  but,  moving  by 
rule  and  less  swiftly,  lost  more  men  than  did  the  Americans  in  their 
headlong  attack. 

The  next  day  Corawallis  wrote  to  Chnton,  "  My  situation  now  becomes 
very  critical."  By  the  16th  he  was  in  despair,  and  made  a  bold  and 
desperate  effort  to  escape  with  his  army,  which  was  frustrated  by  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
just  four  years  after  the  memorable  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  Cornwallis  sent  a  flag  to  Washington  proposing  to  capitulate. 
The  terms  settled  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  were 
the  same  as  those  which  had  been  imposed  upon  Lincoln  at  Charleston, 
and  in  accordance  with  arrangements  in  the  allied  camp,  Lincoln  received 
the  submission  of  the  army  of  Cornwallis  precisely  in  the  manner  in 
which  his  own  had  been  received  on  the  surrender  of  Charleston.  The 
final  ceremonies  of  the  famous  event  occurred  October  19. 

The  effect  wa.s  dazzling.  The  joyful  tidings  traveled  with  the  speed 
of  a  typhoon.  The  suddenness  of  the  transaction  bewildered  human 
imagination.  The  public  mind  hesitated  about  accepting  as  truth  a  story 
bearing  such  singular  resemblance  to  fiction.  Cornwallis  was  known  as 
one  of  the  most  determined  enemies  of  America,  as  well  as  a  general  of 
surpassing  abilities,  and  it  seemed  incredible  that  he  should  have  been 
captured,  with  an  entire  army  numbering  over  seven  thousand  trained 
soldiers.  The  successive  steps,  beginning  with  the  military  manteuvres 
about  New  York  City  to  prevent  Clinton  from  sending  aid  to  Cornwallis, 
and  extending  to  the  complete  investment  of  Yorktown,  were  taken  with 
such  rapidity  and  sound  judgment,  and  all  the  combinations  were  so 
skillfully  arranged,  that  Washington  was  enveloped  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

Intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  thrilled  France  Novem- 
ber 19.     It  reached  London  on  Sunday,  the  25th.     Lord  Germain  ^ 
was  the  first  to  receive  and  read  the  dispatch  ;  Lord  Walsingham,^  JjtjQQQ  I  p 
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Under  Secretary  of  State,  being  present,  the  two  entered  a  hackney-coach 
to  save  time,  and  drove  to  the  house  of  Lord  Storniont  —  the  Cabinet 
Minister  who  "  would  hold  no  intercourse  with  rebels  unless  they  came 
to  imploi-e  his  Majesty's  mercy";  he  joined  them  in  the  coach,  and 
the  three  proceeded  rapidly  to  the  residence  of  Lord  North.  The  prime 
minister  I'eceived  the  news,  said  Germain,  "  as  he  would  have  taken  a 
ball  in  the  breaat."  He  threw  his  arms  apart.  He  paced  wildly  up  and 
down  the  room  in  the  greatest  agitation,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  all  over  I  It 
is  all  over ! " 

Parliament  assembled  on  Tuesdiy  The  speech  of  the  king  was  con- 
fused, but  he  still  insisted  on  prosecuting  the  war.  In  the  debates 
that  followed  Fox  Bmke  tilieiidan,  the  youthful  William  Pitt, 
"  and  othei's  assailed  the  Ministry  ind  the  war,  as  no  ministry  had  ever 
before  or  has  ever  since  been  assiiled  The  city  of  London  entreated 
the  king  to  end  hostilities  nud  public  meetings  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  expressed  the  simc  wish  Eesolutious  offered  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  war  weie  lost  in  the  House  by  a  small  majority. 
Lord  Germain  was  compelled,  however,  to  retire  from  the  Cabinet. 
The  rigor  with  which  Laurens  was  treated  in  the  Tower  was  condemned 
in  shaip  language  by  the  Opposition.  Finally,  news  came  that  the  son 
of  Laurent  was  the  custodian  of  Comwallis  in  America,  and  that  his 
treatment  of  the  liumiliated  lord  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  his 
father  experienced,  Ipcked  in  the  very  prison  of  which  Comwallis  was 
govenior.  From  that  hour  severities  were  transformed  into  civilities ; 
and  on  the  last  day  of  December,  with  health  greatly  impaired,  the  ex- 
President  of  the  American  Congress  was  taken  from  the  Tower  in  a  sedan 
chair,  and  was  henceforth  a  free  man. 

The   new    year   dawned   upon    a    stubborn   moniirh       George   HI. 
threatened  to  relinquish  bis  crown  rather  than  thinge  his  Ameri- 
can policy.     His   party  was  falling  off,  nevertheless     February 
was  a  memorable  month  in  Pariiament.     On  the  2Sth  Conway  s  motion 
against  any  further   attempt  to  reduce  the  colonies  was  carried, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.     Burke 
wrote  to  Franklin  that  it  was  the  declaration  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  members,  and  the  opinion,  he  believed,  of  the  whole  house.     "No 
sooner   was  the  result   known,"  says  Wraxall,  "  than  the   acclamations 
pierced  the  roof,  and  might  have  been  heard  in  Westminster  Hall." 

The  popular  cry  at  once  turned  against  Lord  North.  He  was  accused 
of  having  shown  himself  void  of  every  principle  of  honor  and  honesty. 
Fox  said  persons  were  already  in  Europe  fully  empowered  to  treat  for  a 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  but  no  progress  could  be  made^- 
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because  the  Minister  was  "  treacherous,  vacillating  and  incapable," 
North  denied  the  statement  that  he  was  averse  to  peace,  and  referred  to 
the  informal  negotiations  he  had  countenanced  between  Hartley  and 
Franklin.  He  was  met  with  the  scornful  response  that  during  the  period 
of  those  negotiations  he  had  destroyed  the  coniidence  of  Fi-anklin  by 
tampering  with  France  in  an  underhanded  manner,  asking  her  to  enter 
into  a  separate  treaty  with  England.  On  the  8th  of  March,  Lord  Caven- 
dish called  attention  to  the  mismanagement  which  had  nearly  over- 
turned the  splendid  Empire  of  Britain,  and  all  the  great  orators  were 
brought  to  their  feet.  On  the  18th  Sir  John  Rous  followed  up  the 
attack  of  Lord  Cavendish  by  moving  to  withdraw  the  confidence  of  Par- 
liament from  ministers.  Lord  North  was  individually  taunted  as  the 
author  of  the  American  war,  which  had  cost  the  nation  one  hundred 
milUons,  with  the  loss  of  thirteen  ancient  colonies.  He  defended  himself 
and  his  colle^ues  with  warmth.  But  the  weakness  of  the  government 
was  no  longer  to  be  concealed.  Lord  North  had  through  the  whole  twelve 
years  of  his  supremacy  been  too  ready  to  surrender  his  judgment  to  that 
of  the  king,  who  with  a  nanx)wer  understanding  had  a  stronger  will 
Walpole  called  him  the  "  ostensible  minister  " ;  the  real  minister  was  the 
kiu".     On  the  20th  the  bouse  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

^  r         J  March  SO. 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  rose  to  offer  a  parallel  motion  to  that  of  Sir 
John  Rous.  Lord  North  rose  at  the  same  moment.  The  two  parties 
present  shouted  wildly  the  names  of  their  respective  champions.  The 
speaker  hesitated ;  when  Lord  North,  taking  the  floor  on  a  q^uestion  of 
order,  said  he  would  save  the  trouble  of  submitting  and  discussing  the 
intended  motion  by  announcii^  that  his  administration  was  at  an  end. 

The  effect  was  indescribable.  No  painter  could  have  done  justice  to 
the  varied  emotions  of  astonishment,  concern,  and  exultation  expressed 
upon  the  countenances  of  the  members.  An  adjournment  for  a  few  days 
was  moved,  and  carried  with  little  difficulty.  Those  who  had  expected  a 
long  debate  had  not  ordered  their  carriages  until  midnight,  and  as  nearly 
all  of  them  preferred  waiting  to  walking,  they  crowded  the  anteroom  to 
excess.  Ixird  North  had  directed  his  coachman  to  wait,  and  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  his  equipage,  he  turned  to  a  group  of  members  standing  in 
uncomfortable  confusion,  with  a  characteristic  smile,  saying,  "  Good  night, 
gentlemen  ;  I  protest  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  ever  derived  any 
personal  advantage  from  being  in  a  secret." 

Rockingham,  the  head  of  the  aristocratic  portion  of  the  Opposition, 
became  Prime  Minister,  accepting  the  post  on  condition  that  there  should 
be  "no  veto  to  the  independence  iif  America,"  to  which  the  king  sub-^-.  . 

mitted  in  bitterness  of  spirit;  and  Shelbume  and  Fox  were  made  secrevjOOQlC 
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taries  of  State,  Shelbiirne,  as  the  elder  secretary,  had  charge  of  the 
northern  department  of  the  British  foreign  service,  which  included 
America,  and  Fox  the  southern  department,  which  included  France. 
Thus  Shelburne  could  treat  with  Franklin  and  not  with  Vergennes ;  and 
Fox  could  treat  with  Vergennes  hut  not  with  Franklin.  Had  the  two 
secretaries  been  on  cordial  terms  with  each  other,  mischief  might  not 
have  resulted  from  this  awkward  condition  of  affairs.  But  Fox  had  a 
personal  antipathy  to  Shelburne ;  and  Shelbume  was  in  reality  the 
leader  of  the  rival  party  of  the  Opposition.  Hence  the  way  to  peace  was 
clogged  with  obstacles.  When  Eockinghara  died,  three  months  later, 
Shelbume  succeedeil  him  as  premier,  and  Fox,  disliking  the  terms  of 
peace  then  under  consideration,  united  with  Lord  North  and  formed  the 
famous  "  Coalition." 

Hartley,  who  bad  with  keen  political  foresight  paved  the  way  for  over- 
tiires,  and  who  "lived  but  t-o  promote  the  longed-for  peace,"  wrote  to 
Franklin  the  day  foUowii^  the  resignation  of  Lord  North,  asking  advice 
in  relation  to  submitting  their  late  con'espondence  to  the  new  Ministry 
when  it  should  be  formed;  to  which  Franklin  replied  on  the  31st  that  his 
sentiments  were  the  same  as  hitherto  expressed,  but  being  only  one  of 
five  in  a  commission  empowered  to  treat  with  England,  of  whom  Adams 
was  in  Holland,  Jay  in  Spain,  Laurens  in  England,  and  Jefferson  in 
America,  he  must  first  consult  his  associates,'  The  same  day  he  for- 
warded the  Hartley  correspondence  to  Adams.  On  the  5th  of  April  he 
wrote  to  Hartley  in  considerable  anxiety  of  spirit  concerning  the  charac- 
ter of  the  men  who  might  be  sent  by  the  British  government  to  confer  on 
the  subject  of  peace,  remarking  that  "  with  contentious  wranglers  a  nego- 
tiation may  be  drawn  into  length  and  finally  frustrated."  To  Secretary 
Livingston  he  wrote  on  the  12th  in  the  same  strain.^  Meanwhile  he 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Shelburne,  who,  with  the  approval  of  the 
king,  sent  Eichard  Oswald  at  once  to  confer  with  Franklin.  In  conver- 
sation with  the  philosopher,  Oswald  said  that  England  was  prepared  to 
concede  the  independence  of  the  United  States;  but  if  France  should 
demand  concessions  too  humiliating  England  would  stUl  fight.  On  the 
18th  Franklin  and  Oswald  visited  Vei^ennes,  and  were  closeted 
'  in  his  cabinet  nearly  an  hour.  Shelburne's  agent,  a  business  man 
of  moderate  ability,  who  conld  not  speak  a  word  of  French,  was  received 

1  BaHley  to  Franklin,  March  21,  1782  ;  Frmimn  to  Hnrtky,  Man;h  31, 1782  ;  FmvJclin 
to  Adams,  March  31,  1782  ;  Congress,  under  date  of  June  15,  1781,  vested  full  power,  special 
and  general,  in  Franklin,  Adams,  Jay,  Laurens,  and  Jefferson,  to  confer,  treat,  and  conclude 
all  matters  relating  to  the  establishment  of  peace  with  England,  and  the  other  European 
powers. 

^  Franklin  to  Harlky,  April  5,  1782  ;  Franklin  to  Lieiiigston,  ApriilS,  1782.       t   -.OOOlt?' 
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cordially  by  the  Freucli  MiuiskT,  iiml  \v;(s  luisni'eil  tliat  the  Kivncb  Court 
warmly  recipiticated  Eutrland's  disposition  to  end  the  American  war ;  and 
yet  France,  positively,  could  treat  only  for  a  gener<vl  peace.  Vergennes 
advised  the  selection  of  Paris  as  the  seat  of  the  uegotisition,  hut  offei'ed  to 
consent  to  any  other  place  which  George  111.  might  prefer.  0.9wald  desired 
some  propositiuu  to  convey  to  Shelburne.  "  No,"  said  Vei^eunes;  "there 
are  four  nations  engaged  in  the  war  against  you,  who  cannot,  till  they 
have  consulted  and  l^now  each  other's  minds,  be  ready  to  make  proposi- 
tions. Yom-  court,  being  without  allies  and  alone,  knowing  its  own  mind, 
can  express  it  immediately.  It  is  more  natural  to  expect  the  first  propo- 
sition from  you." 

Oswald  returned  to  London  under  the  geneml  impression  that  France 
was  about  to  impose  conditions  which  England  would  resent.  In  six- 
teen days  he  was  in  Paris  again.  During  his  absence  Franklin 
wrote  to  Jay  in  Madrid,  entreating  him  to  come  to  Paris  and  aid 
in  forming  a  treaty,  remarking,  "  Spain  has  taken  four  yeai'S  to  consider 
whether  she  should  treat  with  us  or  not.  Give  her  forty,  and  in  the  mean 
time  let  us  mind  our  own  business."  But  Oswald  brought  no  propositions. 
His  mission  was  to  Franklin,  not  to  Vergennes.  He  said  the  other  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  about  to  send  an  agent  to  negotiate  with  the  French  Min- 
ister. The  British  Cabinet  was  already  in  a  foment.  Fox,  resolved  upon  a 
quarrel  with  Shelburne,  had  declared  that  the  hostile  powere  must  yield 
entij'ely,  "  If  they  do  not  we  must  go  to  war  again ;  that  is  all ;  I  am  sure 
1  am  ready ; "  be  said.  And  be  chose  one  of  his  own  partisans,  Thomas 
Grenville,  son  of  George  Grenville,  a  very  young  man,  with  no  experience 
in  public  business,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  relations  be- 
tween America  and  France,  to  discuss  these  subjects  —  of  such  interest  to 
mankind  —  with  the  most  skillful  diplomatist  of  Europe,  Four 
days  later  than  Oswald,  Grenville  arrived  in  Paris,  bearing  a  *' 
cordial  letter  from  Fox  to  Franklin,  who  entertained  him  at  breakfast, 
and  then  took  him  in  his  own  carriage  to  Versailles,  presenting  him  to 
Vergennes, 

European  statesmen  smiled  when  they  beard  that  the  envoy  of  the 
"  rebels  "  had  been  requested  by  the  British  Secretary  of  State,  to  intro- 
duce the  son  of  the  author  of  the  American  Stamp  Act,  as  British  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Court  of  France. 

The  agents  from  botli  Sbelbunie  and  Fox  proved  to  be  mere  skirmish- 
ing parties.  Grenville  offered  to  grant  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  to  France,  if  she  would  restore  certain  specified  conquests,  Ver- 
gennes shook  his-  head,  and  said  that  France  found,  but  did  not  make 
America  independent;  be  defied  the  world  to  furnish  the  smallest  ictt6^^^0|p 
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to  the  contrary.  ■'  There  sits  Mr.  Franklin,  who  knows  the  fact  anil  can 
contradict  me  if  I  do  not  sjieak  the  triitli,"  lie  exclaimed,  with  warmth. 
Grenville  wrote  loiig  letters  to  Fox,  calhng  him  "  Dear  Charles,"  and 
declaring  that  he  had  not  the  "slightest  expectation  of  peaca"  Franklin 
was  affable  and  courteous ;  he  breakfasted  both  Oswald  and  Grenville, 
in  company  with  Lafayette,  who  had  just  returned  i'rom  America.  A 
day  or  two  after,  Oswald  suddenly  depuited  lor  England.  The  same 
morning  a  letter  from  Hartley  informed  Franklin  that  an  absolute  order 
had  gone  forth  for  the  release  of  all  American  prisonei-s  everywhei-e,  aud 
that  Laurens  was  entirely  at  liberty ;  in  a  long  convei-satioii  relating  to 
America,  Shelburne  had  expressed  himself  to  Hartley  in  the  most 
"  favorable  terms.  On  the  26th  Grenville  announced  to  I'lunklin 
that  a  commission  had  been  forwai-ded  to  him  from  Fox ;  but  it  was  to 
treat  with  F'rance,  no  mention  being  made  of  America,  and  Veigennes 
pronounced  it  insufficient.  Suspicion  seized  upon  the  French  Couit. 
Franklin  grew  reticent,  and  would  not  unfold  American  conditions  to  a 
person  unauthorized  to  receive  them.  Grenville,  mortified  and  irritated, 
blamed  Oswald,  and  wrote  to  Fox  that  he  could  not  fight  a  daily  battle 
with  "a  rival  agent  and  his  Secretary  of  State,"  and  advised  Fox  to 
assume  the  exclusive  control  of  the  negotiation.  This  letter  broke  up 
the  British  Cabinet,  although  the  two  factions  held  together  until  the  end 
of  June. 

After  a  tedious  journey  John  Jay  arrived  in  Paris    Sunday  June  23 

accompanied  by  bis  family     Anjther  month  eH^sed  1"efoie  Greit 

Britain  took  a  decided  step  for  tommencm.:;  neaOtntions     On  the 

25th  of  July  the  king  issued  an  ordei  to  the  attorney  ^cneral  to  prepare 

a  commission  for  Oswild  to  conclude  a  geneml  treitj  with  the 

belligerent  nations.     Fiankhn  wrote  to  Secretiry  Lnnif,&tou  and 

to  Kobert  Morris  on  the  same  day  cauti  jnmg  them    not  t    1  e  deceived  bv 

fair  words,"  but,  on  the  eontriiy  to  be  constantly  on  guard  and  prepired 

for  war.     Jay  had  been  an  enthusiast  for  f  rei^n  alliance  in  the  begin 

ning  of  the  struggle;  four  jeirs  in  Spain  had  di?pellt,d   his   illusiDns 

and  now  he  distrusted  all  nations  Fiance  includtd.     He  was  seveielj  ill 

for  a  few  weeks,  during  which  time  the  Bnti&b  Cabinet  was  recist  Gren 

ville  recalled,  and  Fitzherbert  sent  to  the  French  Court  in  his  stead. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Oswald's  commission   arrived,  to   which 

Jay  took  exception  because  the  United  States  were  called  "  Colonies  or 

Plantations."     Franklin  thought  it  wouhl  do ;  and  Vergennes  intimated 

that  names  signified  little.     But  Jay  absolutely  refused  to  sacrifice  the 

moral  dignity  of  his  country,  and  stopped  all  proceedings  until  the  power 

he  represented  should  be  styled  by  its  proper  name.     He  even  drafted  /"''  l 

;  0dby^OO9lC 
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the  form  of  a  comiuissioii,  which,  sent  to  tlic  JSiitish  Couvt,  was  subse- 
quently adopted,  aud  the  new  doeuuieiit  i-eached  Oswahl  Sep- 
tember 27.  In  the  iiiteiim  Fmukliu  was  ill,  and  Jay  coaducted/*'"''"" 
alone,  the  various  discussions  as  to  the  details  of  the  prospective  treaty. 
Spain  was  an  obstiicle,  and  Vei'geiines  wished  to  conciliate  that  powei'. 
Jay  declined  to  treat  with  Count  AniiKlu,  whom  he  pronounced  the  aUest 
Spaniard  he  had  ever  known,  until,  accouliug  to  estahlished  etiquette,  he 
should  communicate  his  powere  from  his  government.  "An  exchange 
of  commissions  cannot  he  expected,"  said  Arnada,  "  for  Spain  has  not  ac- 
knowle(%ed  your  independence."  "  We  have  declared  our  independence," 
replied  Jay,  "  and  France,  Britiau,  and  Holland  have  acknowledged  it," 
Lafayette,  who  was  in  company  with  Arnada  at  the  moment,  said  the  dig- 
nity of  France  would  be  compromised  should  her  ally  treat  otherwise  than 
as  independent.  Veigennes  urged  Jay  to  waive  his  inflexible  adherence 
to  forms,  and  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  claims  with  Spain.  Jay  said, 
"  We  shall  be  content  with  no  boundaries  short  of  the  Mississippi." 

October  was  devoted  to  the  subject  in  earnest.     At  the  request  of 
Franklin,  Jay  drew  up  the  articles  of  peace.     Little  progress,  however, 
was  made  towards  agreement  on  the  three  troublesome  points  —  the  boun- 
daries, the  fisheries,  and  the  Tories.     On  the  26th  Adams  anived 
from  his  successful  Holland  mission,  and  warmly  commended  the 
wisdom  and  firnmess  of  Jay,     The  month  of  November  was  nearly  spent 
before  the  business  drew  to  a  close.     On  the  28th  Laurens  arrived  and 
joined  the  conference,  having  been  formally  exchanged  for  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,     Friday,  the   29th,  was  an  exciting  day  for  the   commissioners. 
Tiiey  met  in  the  i-ooms  of  Jay  at  the  H&tel  d'Orleans.     Oswald  and  Fitz- 
herbert  were  present,  also   Sir   Henry  Strachey,  Baronet,  then  Under 
Secretary  of  State  to  Townshend,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
Oswald.     It  was  important  to  come  to  an  understanding,  for  the  Minis- 
try was  in  a  tottering  condition.     Something  must  be  done,  or  the 
peace  abandoned   indefinitely.     Hence   the   preliminary  articles 
were  re-read,  corrected,  and  approved.     The  next  day  they  were  signed. 

Prefacing  these  preliminary  articles  were  the  words,  "  The  treaty  is  not 
to  be  concluded  until  terms  of  peace  shall  be  agi'eed  upon  between  Gre&t 
Britain  and  France."  But  the  document  not  having  been  submitted  to 
Vergennes  until  after  it  was  signed,  he  was  ill  at  ease.  The  sagacity  and 
self-poise  of  Jay  aud  Adams  in  demanding  concessions  of  Great  Britain, 
contrary  to  his  advice  and  policy,  inspired  him  with  respect,  while  he  pro- 
nounced their  conduct "  irregular,"  and  in  the  irritation  of  the  moment 
reproached  Franklin  with  being  too  pliant  in  the  hands  of  his  colleagues. 
The  aged  philosopher  hastened  to  mollify  the  Minister,  and  no  serious  haiiu  /"^        -.  ^t-  I  ^ 
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ensued.  The  comiiiissioners,  who  had  been  instructed  to  do  nothing  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  France,  were  severely  censured  by 
Congress.  Jay  said,  in  regard  to  his  determination  to  he  independent 
in  action,  that  Veigeunes  did  not  consult  the  American  commissioners 
about  his  articles,  and  "giving  him  as  little  trouble  about  ours  did  not 
violate  any  principle  of  reciprocity."  And  not  only  Adams  but  Franklin 
and  Laurens  sustained  Jay  in  the  seutiment  expressed  to  Secretary 
Livingston :  "  Since  we  have  assumed  a  place  in  the  political  system  of 
the  world,  let  us  move  like  a  primary  and  not  like  a  secondary  planet." 

Vergennes  and  Fitzherbert  concluded  terms  Januaiy  18,     Two  days 

1783.  '^ter  Fraukliu  and  Adains,  in  the  absence  of  Jay  and  Laurens, 
Jan,  20.  were  suddenly  summoned  to  Versailles  for  the  signing  of  the 
general  treaty.  The  Ministers  of  the  three  crowns  of  France,  England, 
and  Spain  showed  their  commissions,  as  did  also  Franklin  and  Adams. 
Aruada  and  Fitzherbert  signed  the  preliminary  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain ;  Vergennes  and  Fitzherbert  that  between  Great  Britian 
and  France ;  and  Fitzherbert,  Franklin,  and  Adams  the  armistice  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

A  definitive  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  America  was  now  in 
order.  None  of  tiie  articles  of  tiie  pi-ovisional  treaty  could  be  carried 
into  effect  until  it  was  accomplished.  Congress  would  not  even  take  the 
preliminaries  into  consideration.  The  distractions  in  the  British  Court 
prevented  immediate  steps  to  this  end.  Shelburne's  policy  had  created 
the  greatest  dissatisfaction ;  he  was  accused  of  stock-jobbing,  criticised 
with  virulence  by  the  "  Coalition,"  censured  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
finally  retired  from  office.  Oswald  was  pronounced  incompetent  to  treat 
with  the  American  commissioners,  and  recalled.  All  parties  iu  England 
were  disposed  to  prevent  further  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  in  pursuit 
of  an  object  manifestly  unattainable.  But  the  methods  of  peace  kept 
the  lords  of  the  realm  in  a  peipetual  wrangle.  Public  feeling,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  the  nation,  called  for  a  settlement  of  the  perplexing 
business,  and  no  progress  could  be  made  with  the  European  powers  until 
America  was  pacified.     Thus  something  must  he  done. 

David  Hartley  was  finally  selected  to  conclude  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.  His  pure  and  lofty  character,  his  broad  views, 
his  intuitive  and  tranquil  discernment  of  things  as  they  were,  and  his 
peculiar  tact  in  diplomacy,  rendered  his  appointment  generally  acceptable. 
Fox  wrote  to  Franklin  (April  19)  that  Hartley  had  "the  fuU  and  entire 
confidence  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  upon  the  subject  of  his  mission." 

His  commission,  under  the  king's  own  hand,  Adams  said,  was  "  very 
magnificent."     It  bore  the  great  seal  in  a  silver  box,  the  King's  arms  -— >  i 
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engmven  on  it,  and  oruaiueiited  with  two  large  goMuii  tjtssels.  .  llo  pre- 
sented it  to  the  American  Commission,  assembled  in  Mr.  Adams's  raoiiis 
May  19.  Por  the  next  three  months  the  representatives  of  the 
two  countries  worked  diligently.  New  articles  were  proposed, 
discussed,  and  rejected ;  or,  if  agreed  upon  in  Paris,  injected  in  London. 
The  questions  at  issue  affected  the  interests  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  propositions  offered  by  Anieiica  to  the  British  government  amounted 
to  an  entire  abolition  of  the  British  "  Act  of  Navigation "  with  respect 
to  the  thirteen  United  States.  The  sincieiit  system  of  national  commer- 
cial policy  was  called  upon  to  take  a  new  principle  into  its  foundation 
—  thereby  its  commercial  engagements  with  other  ancient  powers  were 
materially  disturbed.  Vergeniies  recommended  that  the  definitive  treaty 
be  completed,  leaving  commerce  to  a  future  negotiation ;  but  Adams 
curtly  replied  that  "  nothing  would  be  gained  by  delay."  The  new  em- 
pire, comprehending  territory  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe,  must  needs 
adjust  a  commercial  system  of  its  own,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Paris,  at  this  epoch,  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  pride  and  splendor.  Never 
during  its  checkered  history  was  such  a  concourse  of  celebrities  gathered 
there  —  not  only  the  ministers  fram  all  nations,  to  discuss  the  weightiest 
of  subjects  but  f i^es  and  philinthropists,  courtiers  and  scholars.  Franklin, 
wh  had  t  h  1  tl  1  1 1  ng  from  heaven  and  the  scepter  from  tyrants, 
wa    th  te      f    tt     t    n     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  resided  with  him  in  a 

CO  f  tc  bl  man  n  at  P  y  ;  and  the  New  York  beauty  charmed  with 
h     fu  d    f  kn  wl  d  t     nd  vivacity,  and  her  engaging  manners,  the 

I  11  t  rel  wl  h  I  ly  unounded  his  table  or  enlivened  his  evenings. 
Mrs.  Jay  was  also  a  great  favorite  among  the  courtly  aristocracy.  Din- 
ners followed  dinners  in  endless  succession.  The  ministers  of  every 
country  entertained  the  ministers  of  every  other  country.  There  .was 
apparent  haroiony  of  feeling ;  while  the  great  topics  of  the  hour  were 
uppermost  in  the  social  mind. 

Spain,  France,  and  England  were  embarrassed  in  their  negotiations  by 
a  variety  of  clashing  demands.  Holland,  leaning  towards  France,  resisted 
England's  stem  conditions.  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Denmark  came  to 
witness  the  triumph  of  the  young  power  which  had  dared  to  refuse 
to  take  the  first  step,  except  on  equal  footing  with  the  proudest  of  them 
all,  and  were  engaged  in  adjusting  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Americans  held  the  position  of  advantage,  the  final 
action  of  all  the  courts  and  nations  depending  upon  the  issue  of  their 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain. 

When  the  month  of  August  was  nearly  half  spent  Hartley  Invited 
Adams  one  fine  sunshiny  morning  to  drive  with  him  to  Passy,  where,  in   r^/^f-^rjlp 
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conference  with  Franklin  and  Jay,  be  communicated  instructions  just 
received  from  his  court.  The  king  had  ratified  the  pTOvisional 
treaty  under  the  greu,t  seal  of  the  kingdom.  Both  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  Fox  had  given  him  the  sti-onyest  assurances  of  the  good 
disposition  of  government,  and  written  him  to  arrange  all  things  imme- 
diately upon  the  best  footing.  The  contested  points,  particularly  the 
fisheiies  and  the  boundaries,  of  immense  importance  to  the  United  States, 
had  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  Ministry  as  of  minor  significance  in 
comparison  with  the  hazard  of  longer  delaying   the   settlement   of  the 


European  question.  Hartley  produced  the  draft  of  a  definitive  treaty 
he  had  received,  which  proved  to  be  the  preliminary  articles  with  a  pre- 
amble.   He  said  be  was  now  ready  to  sign  at  any  moment.     On  the  29th,  - 
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when  France  and  Spain  declared  their  preparations  complete,  Hartley 
wrote,  asking  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  to  tix  the  eventful 
day.  He  closed  his  note,  sayiny :  "  My  instructions  confine  me  to  Paris, 
as  the  place  appointed  for  the  exercise  of  my  functions,  and  therefore 
whatever  day  you  may  fix  upon  for  the  signature,  I  shall  hope  to  receive 
the  honor  of  your  company  at  the  Hotel  de  York.  I  am,  gentlemen,  with 
the  greatest  respect  xnA  oonsidei-ation,  your  most  obedient  servant" 

The  following  answer  was  returned,  dated  I'assy,  August  30,  1783  i 
"  Tlie  American  Ministers  plenipotentiaries  for  making  pciice  with  Great 
Britain,  present  then  Lomphments  to  Mr.  Hartley.  They  regret  that  Mr. 
Hartley's  instructions  will  nut  permit  him  to  sign  the  Definitive  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  America  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  signature  of  tlie 
othei-s.  They  will,  nevertheless,  have  the  honor  of  waiting  upon  Mr. 
Hartley  at  his  lodgings  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  signing  the  treaty 
in  question,  on  Wednesday  morning  at  eight  o'clock." 

Accordingly  on  the  3d  of  September  the  American  diplomatists,  whose 
superiors  aa  such  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  nation  of  Europe 
at  that  day,  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  Hartley,  and  the 
Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
was  signed.  The  sketch  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  signatures,  from  the  original 
document  in  tlie  State  Department  at  "Washington,  witli  indications  of  the 
seals,  now  nearly  obliterated,  and  of  the  ribbon,  which  is  of  pale  blue. 
The  treaty  was  in  due  course  of  time  ratified  by  the  King  and  Congress. 
Vergenues  delayed  the  ceremony  of  signing  the  treaties  at  Versailles 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Spain  until  a  messenger  from 
Paris  ai'rived  to  announce  that  the  s^ning  of  the  American  treaty  had 
actually  taken  place ;  after  which,  before  the  end  of  the  same  day,  all  the 
belligerent  powers  of  Europe  concluded  peace,  except  the  Dutch,  who  had 
assented  to  preliminaries  only  the  day  before. 

Benjamin  West,  successor  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  as  President  of  the 
British  Academy,  made  an  unfinished  study  in  oil  of  the  act  which  re- 
stored peace  to  the  world.  An  engraved  copy  of  this  painting  was  pre- 
sented by  George  Grete,  the  historian  of  Greece,  to  John  Jay,  grandson 
of  the  Revolutionary  diplomatist,  while  United  States  Minister  to  Vienna.' 
The  benign  countenance  of  Franklin,  then  in  his  seventy -seventh  year, 
with  his  grandson,  Temple  Franklin,  secretary  of  the  Commission,  stand- 
ing behind  him ;  the  well-poised  head  and  handsome  features  of  Adams, 
scarcely  forty-eight ;  the  pale,  feeble- looking  Laurens,  not  yet  recovered 

1  To  the  courtesy  of  Hoii.  -Tohn  Jay  the  author  is  indebte<i  for  »  copy  of  the  unfinished 
study  by  West,  which,  publisheil  for  tlie  firet  time,  in  our  full-page  engraving,  illustrttt«s 
one  of  the  most  intereBting  scenes  in  modern  history. 
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from  the  hardships  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a 
scholarly  mau  of  fifty-nine ;  and  the  tall,  slight  figure  of  Jay  —  who  was 
ten  years  younger  than  Adams,  and  forty  years  younger  than  Franklin  — 
standing,  apparently  addressing  the  Commission,  with  fuce  and  attitude 
expressive  of  the  calm  serenity,  self-respect,  and  »-efined  power  of  the 
highest  type  of  human  intellect  and  ehamcter,  tf^ether  form  a  picture 
which  Americans  will  ever  cherish  with  national  pride. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note  the  gracious  spirit  with  which  the  senior  niem- 
hers  of  the  Coniniission  accorded  the  glory  of  obtaining  the  fisheries,  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  magnificent  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
youngest  of  their  number.  The  British  plenipoteiitiaries  boi-e  testimony 
to  the  same  effect.  Documents  at  present  existing  in  both  France  and 
England  prove  that  the  French  government,  neither  anxious  nor  willing 
America  should  lay  the  basis  for  such  magnitude  and  grandeur,  worked 
industriously  to  prevent  England  from  yielding  the  fisheries,  and  labored 
vigorously  to  have  the  Mississippi  given  to  Spain.  The  community  of 
fault-findere  in  the  end  itcknowledged  the  sound  judgment  of  tlie  Amer- 
ican envoy  who  dared  to  veer  from  his  instructions  and  take  lofty  ginunil 
with  kingdoms  and  crowns,  upon  individual  responsibility  —  through  a 
sense  of  duty  to  the  rising  nation.  And  a  just  and  prosperous  people, 
in  full  enjoyment  of  the  magic  blessings  made  doubly  sure  through  the 
clear  order  of  his  thought  and  the  keen  foresight  of  his  statemanship,  bless- 
ings which  shine  with  advancing  splendor  as  the  years  roll  on,  will  never 
ceruse  to  honor  with  gratitude  the  achievement  of  John  Jay  of  New  York.^ 

Only  the  American  commissioners  appear  in  the  painting,  the  portrait 
of  the  English  Minister  not  having  been  accessible  to  West.  Some  two 
years  later,  David  Hartley  presented  Franklin  with  a  large  mezzotint 
portrait  of  himself,  engraved  by  Walker  from  a  painting  by  Romney, 
which  Franklin  in  his  note  of  acknowledgment,  dated  Philadelphia, 
October  27,  1785,  said,  "I  shall  frame  and  keep  in  my  best  room."  It 
represents  Hartley  seated  by  a  table  upon  which  lies  the  Definitive 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  tlie  United  States,  his  right  hand  resting  near  the 
scroll,  and  the  pen  and  ink  in  the  background  with  which  he  is  about  to 

'  "  It  was  not  only  chiefly,  but  solely,  through  his  means  that  the  negotiations  of  that 
period,  bBtweeii  England  and  France,  were  brought  to  a  suceessfnl  conclusion,"  wrote  Fitz- 
lierbert  (Lord  St.  Helens)  somii  ypai's  arterwurd.  John  Adiims  nlways  affirmed  that  the  title 
of  "  the  Washington  of  thn  ne^tiatioii,"  bestowed  upon  himseir  in  Holland,  properly  be- 
longed to  Jay  ;  and  he  wrote,  while  Presiilent  of  the  United  Stntea,  under  date  of  Hovember 
24,  1800,  "  The  principal  merit  of  the  succe-ssflil  nq^tiations  for  the  peace  of  1783  was  Mr. 
Jay's.'"  Govprnor  Williain  Livingston  wrote  to  Jay,  "  The  ti'eaty  is  iitiiversally  applauded." 
Alexander  Hamilton  wrote  to  Jay,  "  The  i^eople  of  Sew  England  talk  of  inakiug  yoa 
anuual  fish  offering." 
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consummate  the  final  act  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  to 
five  great  nations.  He  is  waiting  in  his  Paris  apaitnients  for  the  arrival 
,'>f  the  j\nieiicau  Ministers,  on  the  morning  (Jesignated  lor  the  signing  of 


the  document ;  and  his  emotional  features  beam  with  delighted  satisfaction 
as  he  anticipates  the  final  triumph  his  own  noble  and  persistent  efforts 
have  contributed  so  lai^ely  to  accomplish.  The  picture  hung,  in  the 
study  of  Franklin  until  his  deatli.  It  is  now  in  possession  of  his  great- 
gmndson,  Dr.  T.  H-  Bache,  througii  whose  courtesy  the  copy  has,  l^eeg.,,.  C^jQOQlC 
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made  which  we  present  for  the  first  time  to  the  reading  public.  It 
possesses  a  dramatic  interest  beyond  the  mere  portraiture  of  the  man. 
It  is  an  impressive  illustration,  in  which  we  behold  the  ceremony  of 
older  institutions,  represented  by  kings  and  nobles,  bowing  unconsciously 
before  the  divinity  of  a  new  liberty  and  a  new  world. ^ 

Vei^ennes  entertained  the  diplomatists  from  the  rarious  countries  at 

'  David   Hartley,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Kingston -upon- Hull,  and  "Hia  Britannic 

Majesty's  Minister  Plenipotentiary  appointed,  to  treat  with  the  United  States  of  America  " 

(born  1729,  died  1813),  was  the  mm  of  Dr.  David  Hartley,  author  and  metaphysician  (bom 

1705,  died  1752),  whose  publication  of  "Observations  on  Man  "  in  1749  gave  him  world-wide 

celebrity,  and  of  whom  it  wns  said  that  "  he  was  addietud  to  no  vice  in  any  part  of  hjs  life, 

neither  to  pride,  nor  ostentation,  nor  any  sordid  self-interest,  but  his  heart  was  replete  with 

every  contrary  virtue       his  great  talents  were  specially  directed  to  the  moral  and  religious 

sciences  ;   he  was  the  son  of  the  Vicar  of  ArniJey,  County  of  York,  an  eminent  divine, 

whose  family   nne  of  great  antiquity,  was  descended  from  the  Hartleys  of  Chorton,  of  whom 

fh  was  Sir  John  Hartley,  kniglit«d  in  the  eighth  year  of  Cliarles  1.,  October 

■Wk  23,   1633.     The  mott«  of  the  (iimily,  "  vive  ut  vivas,"  seems  to  have 

^■^^       breathed  thiougli  the  character  of  a  long  line  of  generations  of  learned 

^B^^^  and  philanthropic  men.     Dayid  Hartley,  the  statesman,  like  his  father, 

a  student  of  acisnca,  and  belonged  to  the  highest  type  of  the  cul- 

tnred  Cliriatian  gentleman.     His  manly  integrity,  universal  benevolence, 

and  sincerity  of  heart  were  so  well  known  in  England,  that  in  all  his 

mediations  for  the  good  of  America  he  commanded  the  respect  and  oon- 

I  fidtnto  of  the  contending  parties  at  home.     His  "Letters  on  the  Amer- 

1  War,"  addressed  to  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Kingston-npon- 

L  Hull   romprehend  some  of  the  ablest  arguments  of  the  period.     He  was 

one  of  the  first  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  introduce  and  advocate 

Hirtley  Armi         measures  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

Of  the  sons  of  the  V  icar  of  Armley,  James,  next  to  David,  was  distinguished  for  eminent 
piety  and  intellectual  vigor.  Robert,  eldest  son  of  James,  born  1736,  married  Martha 
Sraithson,  granddaughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  Baronet,  and  the  cousin  of  Lord  Percy, 
second  Duke  of  Northumberland.  See  page  242  (Vol.  11.),  iw/e.  Isaac  Hartley,  the  son  of 
Robert  Hartley  and  Martha  Smithson,  bom  at  Cockermouth  in  1766,  married  Isabella  Johnson 
in  1787,  and  in  1797  established  his  residence  in  New  York.  Tliey  were  the  parents  of 
Robert  Milham  Hartley,  bom  at  Cockermouth  in  1796,  who  has  been  so  thoroughly  identified 
during  a  long  and  useful  life  wili  church  and  charity  in  New  York  City.  He  was  classically 
educated,  but  resigned  studies  for  the  ministry  tieoause  of  impaired  health  Devotinc  himself 
to  philanthropic  works,  he  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  founding  se  ra  N  li  k 
most  important  charitable  institutions,  now  in  noiseless  and  successfa  perati  n  m  g 
which  was  the  first  organization  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  His  publish  d  port  mb  nng 
thirty-four  volumes,  form  a  complete  library  in  this  department  of    oc  n  m 

science,  and  arc  quoted  by  writers  on  similar  themes  in  Europe  as  w  a  Am  nca.  H 
has  also  written  other  works  upon  kindred  topics,  been  a  regular  contnbu  h         gi 

press,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  leading  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Few  York 
City.  He  married  Catharine  Munson,  daughter  of  Reuben  Munson,  member  of  tlie  Few  York 
legislature  and  alderman  of  the  city  for  many  years  ;  and  he  has  nine  children,  four  sons  and 
five  danghters,  who  have  interaiarried  with  the  old  families,  and  are  among  the  substantial 
citizens  of  New  York  ;  his  third  son  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Smithson  Hartley,  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Chnreh,  Utica. 
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a  memorable  dinner  at  Versailles  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaties. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  Europe  the  war  was  at  a  stand- 
still in  America.  Washington's  army  returned  from  the  capture  of  Corn- 
wallis  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Predatory  excursions  were 
frequent  during  the  winter.  But  with  the  change  in  the  British  Ministry 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  superseded  by  the  humane  Sir  Guy  Carletoo.  "  I 
should  be  very  sorry,"  wrote  Governor  Livingston,  when  he  heard  how 
bitterly  the  loyalists  were  blaming  Clinton  for  the  misfortunes  of  Com- 
wallis,  "to  have  Clinton  recalled  through  any  national  resentment; 
because,  as  fertile  as  England  is  in  the  production  of  blockheads,  I  think 
they  cannot  easily  send  us  a  greater  blunderbuss,  unless,  peradventure,  it 
should  please  his  Majesty  himself  to  do  us  the  honor  of  a  visit."  Carleton 
arrived  early  in  May,  1782 ;  and  his  first  act  was  to  liberate  from  a  New 
York  prison,  without  exacting  a  parole  from  either.  Sir  James,  brother  of 
John  Jay,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  New  York  Act 
of  Attainder,  and  Brockholst  Livingston,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  John  Jay. 
Carleton  sent  the  latter  home  to  his  father  with  a  courteous  letter,  stating 
that  he  (Carleton)  had  come  to  conciliate,  not  to  fight  The  governor  was 
not  to  be  thus  lulled  into  security  while  a  hostile  army  occupied  the 
chief  city  of  the  country,  and  significantly  remarked,  "  In  worldly  poli- 
tics, as  well  as  religion,  we  should  watch  as  well  as  pray." 

Washington  accepted  Carleton's  expressions  of  good-will  with  caution. 
But  as  the  weary  summer  rolled  by  and  neither  Sir  Guy  nor  Admiral 
Digby  seemed  inclined  to  act  offensively  by  land  or  by  sea,  he  began  to 
feel  assured  that  no  further  military  operations  would  be  iindertaken. 
Peace  was  expected.  It  came  so  slowly,  however,  that  the  patience  of 
the  American  army  waned.  Both  officers  and  men  fretted  in  idleness. 
There  was  scarce  money  enough  to  feed  them  day  by  day ;  their  pay  was 
greatly  in  arrears ;  and  a  general  mistrust  prevailed  that  Congress  would 
fail  to  liquidate  their  claims  in  the  end,  and  cast  them  adrift  penniless. 

New  York  City  breathed  more  freely  under  the  new  military  admin- 
istration. Carleton  found  the  inhabitants  grievously  oppressed.  Un- 
principled ofiicials  had  dispossessed  persons  of  their  property  who  had 
ta,ken  no  part  in  the  Eevolution,  because  perchance  some  member  of  the 
family  resided  out  of  the  British  lines.  Houses  were  rented  and  the 
rents  paid  into  the  city  funds.  Justice  could  not  be  obtained,  not  even  a 
trial  or  a  hearii^ ;  for  civil  law  had  been  abolished,  and  all  power  and 
authority  centered  in  a  police  court  established  by  the  military.  The  city 
charter  was  declared  forfeited  by  the  civil  governor  and  his  satellites ; 
and  the  re.venues  of  the  coi-poration  were  appropriated  to  their  P'^Jiate  (jQQq[^ 
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uses.  Carieton  was  amazed  at  the  infamous  character  of  the  frauds  and 
the  cruelties  from  which  the  New-Yorkers  had  auifered,  and  instituted  a 
vigorous  war  upon  official  corruption.  Jones  says  "  he  hroke,  discharged, 
dismissed,  and  cashiered  such  a  number  of  supernumeraries,  pensioners, 
and  placemen  as  saved  the  British  nation,  in  the  course  of  one  year  only, 
about  two  millions  sterling." 

The  French  troops  embarked  for  the  West  Indies  in  October.  The 
American  army  went  into  cheerless  winter-q^uarters  on  the  Hudson. 
The  impoverished  condition  of  the  country  was  perpetually  discussed  by 
the  intelligent  classes ;  commerce  was  nearly  annihilated,  and  the  heavy 
burden  of  debt  rested  like  an  incubus  on  the  people.  Many  doubted  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  a  republican  form  of  government.  Finally 
the  idea,  long  discussed  in  secret,  found  expression  in  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Lewis  NiCMjla,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  others,  proposing  to 
Washington  to  he  made  King  of  the  United  States  for  the  "  national  ad- 
vantage!"  Washington  declined  with  indignant  asperity,  and  reprimanded 
Nicola  for  having  entertained  such  a  thought.  But  it  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  control  the  restless  and  unpaid  soldiers  through  the  idle  months,  and 
Washington's  greatness  in  the  emergency  became  more  than  ever  conspic- 
uous. A  mutinous  spirit,  provoked  by  repeated  and  irritating  delays  in 
obtaining  compensation  for  services,  and  fresh  difficulties  arising  from  the 
uncertainty  attending  peace  negotiations,  kept  him  industrious  and  anx- 
ious. The  spring  of  IVSS  brought  news  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  at 
Palis  in  January,  and  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  pubhcly  announced 
to  the  army  at  noon,  April  19,  just  eight  years  to  a  day  since  the  conflict 
at  Lexington.  It  was  naturally  next  to  impossible  for  the  excited  troops 
to  distinguish  between  this  proclamation  and  a  deiinitive  declaration  of 
peace ;  hence  many  considered  any  further  claim  on  their  military  services 
unjust.  Washington  met  the  crisis  nobly.  Explaining  the  situation  to 
Congress,  he  obtained  discretionary  powers  to  grant  furloughs,  the  soldiers 
being  led  to  understand  perfectly  that  their  terms  of  service  would  aot 
expire  until  the  signing  of  the  Definitive  Treaty.  During  the  summer 
followuig,  men  singly  and  men  in  groups  were  returning  to  their  homes ; 
thus  the  danger  of  disbanding  large  masses  at  a  time,  of  unpaid  soldiery, 
was  effectually  obviated.  On  the  6th  of  May  Washington  and  Sir  Guy 
Carieton  met  at  Orangetown  to  arrai^e  preliminaries  for  the  evacuation 
of  New  York  City,  whenever  the  royal  order  should  arrive.  In  the 
month  of  June,  Egbert  Benson  was  commissioned  by  Congress  to  co- 
operate with  commissioners  chosen  by  Carieton  to  inspect  and  superin- 
tend the  embarkation  of  loyalists  and  their  effects  for  Nova  Scotia ;  his 
associates  were  William  Stephens  Smith  and  Daniel  Parker. 
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The  month  of  May  was  distinguished  by  the  organization  of  the  cele- 
brated Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  originated  in  the  fertile  mind  of 
Knox,  its  object  being  to  cement  and  perpetuate  the  friendship  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  who  had  -fought  and  bled  together,  and  to  transmit 
the  Slime  sentiment  to  their  descendants.  The  plan  was  drafted  by  a 
committee  composed  of  Knox,  Hand,  Huntington,  and  Shaw.  The  final 
meetiug  for  its  adoption  was  held  May  13,  in  the  Vcrplanck  Mansion  at 
Fishkill  on  the  Hudson,  the  headquarters  of  Baron  Steuben,  who,  as 
senior  officer,  presided.  Washington  was  chosen  the  first  president,  and 
officiated  until  his  death. 

Sadness  and  despair  overwhelmed  the  loyalists.  New  York  City  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  distress  not  easily  described.  Men  who  had  joined  the 
British  army,  and  exhibited  the  utmost  valor  in  battle,  quailed  before  the 
inexorable  necessity  of  exile  from  their  native  land.  They  must  leave 
the  country  or  be  hanged.  Such  was  the  general  belief,  for  those  who 
had  shown  no  mercy  counted  upon  none  in  return.  The  conscientious 
and  the  unprincipled  were  alike  involved  in  pecuniary  miu.  Seeing  that 
they  must  abandon  lai^  estates,  many  appealed  to  Carleton  for  power  to 
collect  debts  due  upon  bonds,  mortgages,  and  contracts,  before  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  city  should  take  place,  for  they  were  penniless.  The  compli- 
cations were  insurmountable,  and  nothing  was  accomplished  in  that 
direction.  Angry  lamentations  filled  the  very  air.  The  victims  of  civil 
war  inveighed  against  England  for  abandoning  them,  and  against  their 
own  kindred  and  countiy  for  the  inexorable  harshness  of  their  doom. 
They  did  not  pause  in  their  wretchedness  to  consider  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  those  who  had  expended  or  lost  fortunes  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  if  triumph  had  been  with  themselves. 

While  Carleton  was  providing  transports  and  embarkii^  twelve  or  more 
thousand  deeply  humbled  loyalists,  with  their  household  and  other  effects, 
to  Nova  Scotia,  the  Bahamas,  and  Great  Britain,  and  multitudes  were 
hastening  from  the  country  to  New  York  for  passage,  determined  to  risk 
starvation  on  foreign  shores  rather  than  encounter  the  terrible  vengeance 
of  those  whom  they  had  injured,  Washington  and  Governor  George 
Clinton  were  riding  on  horseback  through  the  picturesque  valleys  of  the 
Northern  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk,  inspecting  the  posts  and  the  battle- 
fields, and  taking  note  of  the  wonderful  topography  of  New  York.  Theirs 
was  the  faint  glimmer,  not  the  full  dawn,  of  the  future.  One  angle  of  the 
State  rests  upon  the  Atlantic,  another  reaches  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  third  stretches  to  the  chain  of  Great  Lakes  connected  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  thus  without  overcoming  one  mountain  ridge  the  city  of  New 
York  might  communicate  with  the  Western  States  and  Territories  of  our      /—^  i 
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Union,  simply  following  the  easy  and  natural  course  of  valleys,  rivers, 
and  lakes,  and  control  the  commerce  of  the  continent.  The  Missouri  can 
now  be  navigated  into  the  very  goi^es  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From 
New  York  Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  a  short  space  between 
the  head-waters  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Columbia  Rivers,  we  have  an 
unbroken  silver  chain  of  water.  The  State  in  which  every  county  and 
almost  every  spot  of  earth  bore  marks  of  bloody  strife  —  the  great  battle- 
field of  the  Revolution  — was  in  the  broadest  sense  indeed  the  key  of  the 
Continent 

Intelligence  of  the  signing  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  came  at  length ; 
and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  gave  notice  that  he  should  be  ready  for  the  final 
evacuation  of  New  York  on  the  25th  of  November.  George 
Clinton,  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  governor  of  New  York,  was 
to  take  cliarge  of  the  city,  and  repaii'ed  to  Harlem  to  await  events, 
accompanied  by  Washington.  The  British  troops  had  been  drawn  in 
from  Kingsbridge,  McGowan's  Pass,  the  various  posts  on  Long  Island, 
and  Paulus  Hook.  By  request  of  Carleton,  to  prevent  any  disorder 
which  might  occur  as  the  British  retired,  a  detachment  of  American 
troops  under  Knox  marched  from  Harlem,  ou  the  morning  appointed, 
down  the  Bowery  Road  to  a  point  near  the  Fresh- Water  Pond,  where 
they  remained  seated  on  the  grass  until  about  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. As  the  rear-guard  of  the  British  army  began  to  embark,  they 
moved  silently  forward  to  the  Battery,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort. 
Kncx  then  galloped  back  with  a  chosen  few  to  meet  and  escort  Wash- 
ington and  Clinton  into  the  capital.  The  formal  entry  was  witnessed  by 
thonsxnis  Washington  and  Clinton  on  horseback,  with  their  suites,  led 
the  procession,  followed  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  legislature,  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  prominent  citizens,  and  the  military,  amid  the  most 
heart- stirring  and  grateful  enthusiasm.  This  scene  forms  a  grand  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 


NEW   YORK   CITY  AFTER   PEACE   WAS  ESTABLISHED. 

Tjif,   1!kii-i;\  i.f  Nkw  Yoiik  Faiulie^.  —  Dksijla]  ion.  —  Kkv.   I>li.  John  irDu.iKW. — 

t'LIUIilHF>.  —  BUTGEKH  COLLEGE.  —  RKV.  Dk.  HaHDENBKUOH.  —  WAHHlNaTlIN  I'AliriNO 

WITH  lll^4  Officers.  —  WAsiirNOTos'H  Remihsatjcin  of  Aiithoility. —James  Duanb 
Ai'ivuN'TKD  Matou  OK  THE  City.  —  TiJE  Mavok's  CouitT.  ^  ItiuiiAiiD  Valiick. — Tub 
—Old  MoRKisANiA.  — The  Morris  Family.  -^Thk  Loyal- 

*.  — ThK  C'llAMltEll  OPCOMMKRCE  HEORGASIZED.  — ScilOtlLS. 

—  FcjisT  Reckntn  of  11  IB  Ukivefisity  of  New  Youk.  — Columbia  Colleob.  —  Newk- 
pAi'Kits. —First  Citv    Diiikutorv —  Poutical  Tuiioes.  —  Weaknehs   of   the 

GOVERNMEST.  —  ClTIZE.IB IJANKINO      l.Vl'EUBSTS.  —  COUNTERFEIT     MONKV.   —  THK 

De  Lanceys.  —  The  Livingbtonh.  —  The  Lawyers  of  the  City. 

HOME  again.  From  all  quarters  came  together  the  limbs  and  ftfig- 
ments  of  (.liaineniberetl  families.  It  was  a  costly  victory  that  had 
lieeii  won,  and  many  a  tear  fell  amid  the  general  rejoicings.  There  was 
sciu-cely  a  domestic  circle  into  which  death  had  not  entered ;  and  charred 
and  silent  ruins  greeted  multitudes  in  place  of  homes  left  seven  years 
before.  Dwellings  that  had  escaped  the  flames  were  bruised  and  dis- 
mantled; and  gardens  and  grounds  were  coveTed  with  a  rank  growth 
of  weeds  and  wild  grass,  fences  had  disappeared,  and  the  debris  of 
ai'my  life  was  sti-ewed  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  Public 
buililings  were  battered  and  woi'n  with  usages  foreign  to  the  purposes 
of  their  erection,  and  the  trade  of  New  York  was  ruined,  and  her  treas- 
nry  empty. 

The  Itev.  Dr.  John  Rodgera  arrived  in  the  city  the  day  following  the 
evacuation,  and  found  botli  the  Drick  Church  in  Beeknian  Street  and  the 
Wall  Street  Presbyterian  Cliin-ch  in  unfit  condition  for  public  worship — 
having  been  used  as  liospltals  by  the  British.  But  the  Episcopalians 
couiteously  offered  him  tlie  use  of  St  Paul's  Chapel  and  St.  Geoige's 
Chapel,  in  which  he  preached  alternately  to  Ins  congregation  for  several 
months.'     He  was  a  courtly  pei'Sonage,  of  gentle  and  conciliatory  mannei'S, 

>  Tli«  clmiige  ill  |iiiblic  feeling  in  strikingly  illnstmUd  liy  this  incident.  See  Vol.  I.  7S1. 
Tlie  Brick  Cliuiiih  on  Beekuiaii  Sti'eet  was  the  firiit  reiiaired.     The  Wall  Street  Chutch  wai 
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but  "  uncomproaiisiuy  in  iimtter,"  Jones  Hnya  that  he  "  had  given  more 
enw ura^ement  to  lel  dhon  l)j  his  titisonible  hai'juiyues  from  the  pulpit, 
thin  any  other  lepuUi  in  preichei  |eihips,  upon  the  continent."  His 
inHuence  wa.s  now  txertt  I  to  pcipetu  ite  the  peace  secured.  "  I  have  tlie 
o  I  old  gentleiiiAii  it  this  niomcut  distinctly  befoi-e  nie,"  writes  Duer, 
m  his  bu^z  wi^  three  coiQeie  I  hit  j,old  headed  cane,  and  silver  buukles 
in  his  well  \  oliahe  I  ^hoes  —  1?  he  pa-i-iLd  along  the  street  in  hia  gown 
m  I  bandy  which  he  w  le  not  only  n  Sundays,  but  on  week-days  when 
visitiUg  iniou  1 1^  feople  — bowing  right  and  left  to  all  who  saluted 
hini.  The  Ituteh  Eeformed  Ohurch  in  Garden  Street  was  found  intact, 
and  I'eopeiied  on  the  Sabbath  following  the  evacuation.  IJev.  Dr.  .Tohn 
Henry  Livingston  occupied  the  pulpit.'  It  was  seven  yeai's  hefoixi  the 
Middle  Dutch  and  the  North  Dutch  Church  edifices  were  restored  ii-oiu 
the  ruinous  condition  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  British.  A  School 
of  Theology,  established  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  1770,  was 
chai'tei'cd  under  the  name  of  Queen's  College  —  now  Rutgers  —  and  the 
trustees  elected  Rev.  Dr.  Jacobus  Eutsen  Hardenbeijjh  President;  hut  it 
liad  not  been  in  practical  operation  thiwugh  the  confusion  of  events. 
Meanwhile  Dr.  Hardenbei^^h  had  preached  at  Earitan,  taken  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  republican  aeutiments,  as  a  member  of  the  New  Jei'sey  Con- 
vention which  fmmed  the  Constitution  of  the  State  was  frequently  in 
counsel  with  Governor  Livingston,  and  was  visited  at  his  little  parsoni^^ 
daily  by  Washington  when  quartered  in  the  vicinity.  He  came  to  New 
York  to  witness  the  triumphal  entry  of  Washington ;  and  Ijefore  he 
returned  to  his  charge  arranged  with  Dr.  Livingston  to  use  every  exertion 
in  obtainii^  an  endowment  to  carry  the  plan  of  the  college  into  execu- 
tion. This  was  achieved  within  the  next  three  yeare,  and  Dr.  Haiilen- 
bergh  removed  to  New  Bmnswick,  where  he  labored  indefatigahjy  for  its 
advancement  until  his  death  in  1790.^ 

t   p    ed      1 1 J        19   1784      TI         pen       f  resto     g  tl    tw    «!  fi  i-s  to  tlieir  fonuer 

It  by  1  bs     ] t  0     th      th    f  Ap  I    1  8      tli«  Pi-esbyterian 

(h      1    hecam        body  j)  po  I  th         1        If        tl     d  II   ulty  it  had  so  long 

taedf     watf       1     te        M    im      f  Ki     D     Jh    Rodj       1  •  liev.  Dr.  Samuel 

Mil 

See  V  I   T   750     li      D     La  II     lie  1    t  R  a  H    k       1  78 

R       J      h     RseHibefclDDbo       tRsidlUl  oiiiity,  New  York, 

1738      119  tl     BO       r  J  i  H  rd    be  gl     th      h   f    wn        f  the  maiional  pateut 

1     h       bra    d  th       o^t    f  Sull  I  O  Co  nties,  a  d  wi     1  said  to  have  been 

rcl  t         t  tl     G  <ttate.  k    lAgntV      Hrdabeg   l>rbiir^  Miiuster  of 

!■  el  n    WIL       III      II         1    d  th    I  e\        IK      Jh    Frel    gl    ysen— thesonof  Rev. 
T  J  F    1      I    JM  1  f  fi      h    th       wh  II  m  —ill   liniilau,  New 

J  rHty         I         jl    edli      t  d  Scl     ectaij       1     tl        1  bra    1  Dr.  Romeyii.    After 

tlie  early  and  lamented  death  of  Hev.  John  FKlmghuyBeu,  Dr.  Hardeubeiiih  iiiiUTied  hi* 
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Wasliinyton  was  quartered  at  Fiuuaces'  Tavern,  corner  of  Broail  luui 
Peurl  Streets,'  where  the  oBicers  of  tbe  army  gathered  aboiit  liini 
preparatoiy  to  their  final  separation.  Knox,  who  had  been  (;!iiet'  uf 
artillery  thmiiyh  the  entire  war,  couimaiided  the  military  forces  in  the 
city  until  tlie  civil  authority  should  he  reconatracted.  He  was  a  man  of 
large,  athletic  frame,  heatl  well  poised,  and  voice  of  singular  power. 
When  the  American  aimy  cicsaed  the  Delaware,  it  is  said  his  onlers  could 
he  heard  fi^om  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other.  Tliere  was  a  dash  of 
romance  in  his  life,  and  an  air  of  consequence  in  liis  hearing,  that  reu- 
ileretl  him  intei'esting  to  the  community  at  large.  He  wsisof  Scotch-Irish 
stock,  horn  in  Boston.  Even  in  hoylioo<l  he  evinced  strong  military 
proclivities,  collected  iiiid  distributed  mihtary  books,  and  accumulated  a 
valuable  fund  of  mihtary  knowledge.  As  a  stripling,  engaged  in  the 
hook  business,  he  became  prospeixjus ;  his  stoi-e  wa-s  the  resort  of  the 
young  ladies  of  Boston  —  who  were  then  aa  now  fond  of  reading  —  with 
one  of  whom  he.  fell  in  lova  The  attachment  was  mutual ;  but  the  lady 
was  the  daughter  of  a  high  official  uiiiler  the  king,  who  would  not  sanc- 
tion her  marriage  with  a  rebel,  and  the  pair  consequently  eloped.  In 
June,  1775,  just  after  the  British  commander  had  issued  an  oixler  that 
no  one  should  take  anus  out  of  the  city,  Henry  Knox  and  his  devoted 
wife  walked  out  of  the  city  together,  Mre.  Knox  carrying  her  husband's 
swoi-d  concealed  in  her  garments ;  having  secured  her  safety  in  the  coun- 
try, Knox  hastened  to  assist  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  as  a  volunteer 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Ward.  During  the  eight  years  of  the  war  he 
had  displayed  some  great  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  He  was  now 
thirty-three.  Within  two  years  we  shall  find  him  Secretary  of  War,  and 
also  performing  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  new  nation ; 
while  Mrs.  Knox,  who  had  braved  so  many  dangers  for  love,  became  the 
centre  of  attraction  in  the  highest  social  circle  at  the  seat  of  goveiii- 

widow,  one  of  the  most  ac«omplish«d  and  ruiriarkalilo  women  of  her  day,  whose  only  son, 
Frederick  Fn;liiijjhiiyaen,  became  a  inonibisi-  of  (lie  Continental  Congress  in  1777,  and  risBigned 
to  join  the  araiy.  He  waa  United  States  Senator  from  1793  to  1796.  Hia  son,  Thuodore 
Frelinghiiysau,  enmiileteil  a  claasicn!  education  at  New  Brunswick  in  1804,  studied  law,  was 
aii|K>intaJ  Attorney -General  of  the  State  in  1817,  was  United  StaWa  S«nal<.r  from  1829  to 
1835,  Mayor  of  Xcwiirk,  New  JersHy,  in  1837,  and  became  Chaiioellor  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  Sew  Yoik  in  1838,  which  he  renigned  in  1850  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  Rutgers 
College.  Dr.  Hardcnbcijrli  visited  Holland  in  17B2,  and  was  tlie  first  minister  ordained  in 
.Vracrica  who  ever  prrarlieil  in  the  cluu'ches  of  the  Patlierlnnil.  He  died  in  1790,  nniversailly 
liiineiited.  Hia  son,  JacoUus  R.  Hunleiibergh,  a  lawyer  and  a  man  ot  fortune,  settle.!  in  New 
ISruuHwick,  and  was  tbe  ancestor  of  the  ju'csent  family  of  tlie  name  in  New  Brunswick,  Jersey 
City,  and  New  York. 
'  See  sketches,  Vol.  I.  656,  759. 
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The  formal  parting  of  Washington  with  his  officers  occurred  at  noun 
on  the  4th  of  December,  io  the  great  historic  room  of  i'raunces' 
Tavern.  It  waa  a  touching  ordeal.  He  filled  a  glass  with  wine 
and  pronounced  his  farewell  benediction,  after  wliich  each  one  present 
grasped  his  hand  and  gave  him  a  brother's  embrace  in  tender  silence. 
He  then  passed  from  the  room  through  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  and 
walked  to  Whitehall  Feny,  attended  by  his  generals,  where  a  bat^ 
waited  to  convey  him  to  Paiilus  Hook  on  his  way  to  Congi-ess.  When 
he  had  embarked  he  turaed,  took  off  his  hat,  and  waved  a  silent 
adieu,  which  was  returned  iu  the  same  significant  manner,  with  visible 
emotion  upon  every  countenance. 

In  four  days  he  reached  Philadelphia,  and  rendered  his  military 
accounts  to  tlie  proper  department  of  the  government,  entirely  iu  his  own 
handwriting,  and  not  a  penny  was  charged  or  retained  as  a  recompense 
for  persona!  services.  On  the  19th  he  arrived  in  Annapolis,  wliere  Con- 
gress was  in  session,  and  on  the  23d  resigned  the  authority  with  wiiieh 
he  had  been  invested.  The  public  ceremonial  on  this  occasion  was  con- 
ducteii  with  great  dignity  and  witnessed  by  an  immense  throng.  When 
concluded,  Washington  iraniediateiy  repaired  to  his  seat  at  Mount 
VernoQ. 

James  Duane  was  the  first  Mayor  of  New  York  City  appointed  by 
Governor  Clinton  after  peace  was  established.  He  found  his  country- 
seat  near  Gramercy  Park  a  pile  of  ashes,  and  all  his  movable  effects 
destroyed.  His  wife  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  seven  years  of 
strife  at  the  old  manor-house  of  her  father,  Eobert  Livingston  —  the 
tliird  Lord  of  Livingston  Manor.  Buf  they  were  soon  able  to  settle  them- 
selves in  a  comfortable  habitation  in  the  city.  The  mayor's  court,  under 
the  administration  of  Duane,  became  the  favorite  and  really  the  most 
importaut  fonim.  It  was  held  in  a  building  which  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Wall  and  Nassau  Streets.  Disorder  in  every  man's  affairs,  consequent 
upon  the  long  military  possession  of  the  city  by  the  enemy,  rendered  the 
duties  of  the  mayor  extremely  perplexing.  Losses  arising  fmm  the  sus- 
pension of  rents,  damages  done  by  loyalist  tenantry,  the  destmction  or 
removal  of  records  and  consequent  indistinctness  of  titles,  the  processes  of 
confiscation  of  estates,  the  swift  mutation  in  the  relative  value  of  money, 
property  of  all  kinds,  and  securities,  with  the  sudden  tightening  of 
pecuniary  obligations  —  the  sense  of  which  had  been  very  easy  for  some 
years  —  engendered  the  most  knotty  of  legal  questions.  Litigation  became 
more  brisk  than  any  other  department  of  industry.  Eight  lawyers  only 
had  hitherto  been  allowed  to  practice  in  this  court;  but  during  1784 
the  restriction  was  removed  in  favor  of  all  attorneys  and  counselors  < 
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tlie  supreme  court.  In  consequence  of  this  change  of  policy,  together 
with  the  high  judicial  reputation  of  Duane,  the  mayor's  court  suddenly, 
and  by  common  consent,  acquired  a  business  and  an  autliority  scarcely 
contemplated  by  the  statutes  creating  it.  The  character  of  tlie  city  char- 
ter was  not  changed  by  the  Revolution,  hut  the  controlling  power  which 
had  formerly  been  exercised  by  the  British  government  was  now  vested 
in  the  State.  The  city  remained  divided  into  seven  wards,  and  an  alder- 
man and  assistant  were  elected  every  year  by  the  people. 

Eiehard  Variek  was  appointed  city  recorder,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office 
was  the  mayor's  judicial  colleague.  As  a  member  of  Washington's  mili- 
tjiiy  family  he  had  become  widely  known,  and  stood  well  in  the  public 
confidence.  He  was  a  young  man  of  thirty,  of  spotless  character  and 
broad  intelligence,  and  stately  of  mien  and  austere  in  his  views.  He  was 
subsequently  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  and  Duane's  successor  iu  the 
mayoralty.  He  is  said  to  have  been  inclined  to  reverse  the  human 
maxim  of  the  common  law,  by  presuming  a  pereon  guilty,  if  accused,  until  ■ 
his  innocence  was  proved. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  assembled  in  New  York  City  on  the  21st 
of  January,  the  session  continuing  until  May  12.  This  branch  of  na*. 
the  new  government  consisted  of  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly. '''"  ^'■ 
Bills  might  originate  in  either  house,  but  must  be  passed  in  both  to  be- 
come laws.  The  Senate,  under  the  first  constitution,  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  members,  so  divided  into  classes  that  the  terms  of  six  sbonld  expire 
each  year.  Lieutenant-Governor  PietTe  Van  Cortlandt  was  the  presiding 
officer ;  Robert  Benson,  who  had  been  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  through  six 
preceding  sessions,  filled  that  office  until  the  18th  of  February,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Abraham  B.  Bancker.  James  Duane,  William  Floyd, 
Ezra  L'Honimedieu,  Alexander  McDougall,  Lewis  Morris,  Isaac  Roose- 
velt, Isaac  Stouteubergh,  Samuel  Townsend,  and  Stephen  Ward  repre- 
sented the  southern  district,  which  embraced  the  city  and  adjoining 
counties.  And  i'l^om  other  paits  of  the  State  came  Philip  Schuyler,  Abra- 
ham Yates,  Jr.,  Henry  Outhoudt,  Jacob  G.  Klock,  Ephraim  Paine,  Joseph 
Gasberie,  John  Haring,  Jacobus  Swartwout,  Arthur  Parks,  William  Alli- 
son, Alexander  Webster,  John  Williams,  and  William  B.  Whiting. 

The  Assembly  was  chosen  annually.  It  consisted,  at  first,  of  seventy 
members,  with  the  iTOwer  to  increase  one  with  every  seventieth  increase  of 
the  number  of  electors  until  it  should  contain  three  hundred  members. 
The  newly  chosen  membership  from  the  metropolis  embraced  Robert  Har- 
per, John  Lamb,  Isaac  Sears,  Peter  P.  Van  Zandt,  John  Stagg,  William 
Malcom,  Henry  Rutgers,  Henry  Hughes,  and  Marinus  Willett,  who  had 
been  so  hei-oic  in  the  defense  of  central  New  York,  but  whose  seat  in  the 
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Assembly  wa&  iicite  !  lu  FlIti  dry  tiom  his  ba\in^  been  appointed  shenfif 
ot  tlie  uty  III  ottiCL  lit  Lei  J  foi  many  tollottiii^  )e^la  Jilin  Hathjru  of 
Oian^e  was  chosen  Sptiker  of  the  iasembh  and  John  MuKessjn  wis 
ippointed  eleik 

llie  idjustniKUt  of  pulln,  loulliiis  w  is  Lonsttntl}  retulLd  b)  tlit 
deillock  m  prnate  ittdirs  In  Jinuaiy  Gomemeui  Monis  wrote  to 
John  Jiy  fi  Dm  PLiloilelphi-t  I  w  is  l*tely  in  Nlw  \  jik  and  things  there 
die  now  in  thit  kuid  ot  teiment  thit  wis  raticuill)  tc  le  expected 
Piioi  to  the  evicuition  indeed  evt,r  aince  the  prelnninirj  irticles  oi 
jieai-e  weie  signed  tlie  Americans  had  been  tUowed  access  to  the  city 
and  muij  of  the  banished  lesideuts  hid  presented  claims  to  the  British 
mthonties  tjr  depredatuns  upon  then  propeity  The  records  of  these 
tiansactions  ihow  that  bir  Guy  Oirletoii  iiid  the  othei  ofhcers  concerned 
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Guy  Carleton, 
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and  the  chains  reasonable,  ami  i-ccommended  that  the  claimant,  Mrs. 
Moii'is  (the  mother  of  Gonverueur  Morris,  who  was  of  the  scholaily 
French  family  of  Gouverneuis  in  early  New  York),  be  paid  the  full 
amount  of  her  demands.  The  claim,  amounting  to  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  pounds,  was  sent  to  Eugland,  and  subsequently  liquidated, 
although  not  during  that  lady's  lifetime. 

That  portion  of  the  seat  of  the  Monises  known  as  "  Old  Morrisania  " 
became  the  property  of  Gouverneur  MoiTis.  In  ISOO  he  erected  the 
dwelling  of  the  accompanying  illustration,  from  the  design  of  a  French 
chateau.     It  overlooks  the   East  Eivev  ju.st  where   it  is  joined  by  the 
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waters  of  Harlem  IJivor,  tlie  view  i'loiii  the  niausiou  being  deftly  shown 
by  our  artist  It  is  surmimded  by  fine  old  elms  and  stnootli  lawns,  and 
hna  been  well  preserved  with  few  altemtions  by  Ills  descendants.  I^ewis, 
the  elder  brotlier  til'  Gouverneiir  Mon'is,  signer  of  the  Declnititiou  of  Iiule- 
jieiuletice,  possessed  an  ample  estate  a  little  farther  inland.'  Stuats  Lung 
Morris,  the  bmther  of  tlie  patriots,  who  niaiTied  the  daughter  uf  tlie  tjirl 
of  Abei-deeu  long  befom  the  Kevolution,  and  was  a  general  iti  tlie  Liritisli 
seiTice,  remained  in  England,  and  subseipently  became  Governor  of 
Quebec.     I!icliai-d,  lil;e  his  younger  brotlier,  GouverneiLr,  wus  a  lawyer 
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^rvRil  with  ijistinutiou  in  tliu  uniiy  and  rtbcived  tlie  thanks  o(  Congress,  of  whom  Lewis  woa 
aiile  to  Sullivan,  and  afterwards  to  GreeuK  :  James,  the  fourth  son,  inatiied  Heleu  Van  Coit- 
laudt,  daughter  of  Augustus  Van  Cortlanilt,  and  erected  the  great,  square,  handsome  dwelling 
nliich  stands  uiioii  an  enimeuoe  near  Fleetwood  Park,  the  present  reddencB  oE  William  H. 
lloi  lia.      The  Mortises  Were  all  men  of  splendid  plijUque. 
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resentment.  Old  f'eiids  were  revived,  and  personal  quarrels  reo,  ened. 
Tiie  lines  of  jwrty  were  drawn  which  subseq^ueiit  events  more  strongly 
deKiied;  and  upon  which  the  moat  important  changes  in  the  political 
history  of  the  State  have  turned. 

Business  revived  slowly.  As  spring  advanced  the  mercantile  ^nt^rests 
(if  tJie  city  were  discussed  with  vigor,  and  various  were  the  methods  pro- 
puniid  for  encouraging  trade.  A  petition  from  several  of  the  prominent 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  a  confirmation  of  their  charter, 
wliicli  was  said  to  be  forfeited,  was  duly  considered  by  tlie  legislature, 
and  on  the  13th  of  April  "An  act  to  remove  doubts  concernipg  the 
Chamber  of  Connnerce,  and  to  confiira  the  rights  and  privileges  thereof," 
.  .,  „  became  a  law.  Seven  days  later  a  meeting  was  held  and  the 
institution  reoi'ganized  under  the  name  of  the  "  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  State  of  New  York."  Old  members,  who  had  been  exiles 
from  the  city  for  seven  years,  as  well  as  many  of  those  who  had  kept  up 
the  meetings  during  the  war,  continued  or  renewed  their  connection  with 
the  Chamber;  among  these  were  John  Alsop,  Daniel  Phtenix,  Isaac 
lioosevelt,  the  noted  Whig  and  State  senator,  Eobert  It.  Waddeli,  Jacobus 
Van  Zandt,  James  Beekmau,  Gerai-dus  Duyckinck,  who  lost  seven  houses 
in  the  fire  of  1778,  Daniel  Ludlow,  Henry  Kemsen,  Peter  ICeteltas, 
Daniel  McCoimick,  a  rich  bachelor  living  on  Wall  Street,  famous  for  his 
mixture  of  generous  hospitality,  convivial  habits,  and  strict  religious  prin- 
ciples, Theophylact  Eache,  former  President  of  the  Chamber,  William 
Litigbt,  who  afterwards  filled  many  impoi-tant  offices  of  trust,  Oliver 
Templeton,  John  Murray,  one  of  the  elders  in  Dr.  Kodgers's  Church,  and 
at  a  later  date  President  of  the  Chamber  for  eight  years  1798-1806, 
Francis  Lewis,  Thomas  Eandall,  Walter  Buchanan,  and  William  Walton. 
The  subject  of  pHblic  inatniction  was  discussed  in  social  circles,  in  the 
pulpits,  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  the  various  political  and  business 
assembliiges,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  without  material  results. 
Schools  maintaineil  by  religious  societies  through  voluntary  contributions 
were  reopened ;  the  "  public  school,"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Consistoiy 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Chnrch,  was  henceforward  called  the  "charity 
school,"  and  it  lost  its  distinctive  language  as  well  as  its  name.  Individ- 
ual school  enterprises  of  slight  importance  were  projected,  and  failed  for 
want  of  suppoit.  What  to  do  with  Kings  College,  which  had  been  arrested 
in  its  operations  eight  years  before,  and  the  edifice  used  as  a  military 
hospital,  became  a  question  of  vital  interest  Finally  an  act  of  the  legisla- 
tui-e,  passed  on  the  1st  of  May,  created  the  University  of  the  State, 
an  institution  patterned  from  the  English  University  of  Oxford, 
and  amended  the  charter  of  the  college,  changing  its  name  from  Kings  to 
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Columbia.  The  first  Regents  of  the  University  were  iiiuiied  in  the  act. 
Tiiey  were  men  of  highest  emiiieuce  anil  scholarship,  eiiijTOwereil  to  found 
schools  aud  colleges  in  any  part  of  the  State.  ISiit  in  consequence  of 
their  residences  in  different  and  remote  sections,  a  quoviiin  i.*(.iuld  not  be 
assembled,  and  the  system  was  altered  tbe  following  November,  and  new 
appointments  made  in  the  law.  Even  the  new  system  was  found  in- 
operative. It  was  finally  proposed  by  Hamilton,  and  recommended  by  ii 
committee  of  the  Regents,  able  men,  whose  superiors  could  not  be  found 
in  the  nation,  that  each  subordinate  institution  composing;  the  University 
should  have  its  own  officers  and  trustees,  with  governing  powers,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  An  act  to 
this  effect  passeii  the  legislature  April  13,  1787,  and  is  still  in  force. 
Thus  did  New  York,  with  singular  foresight,  proTide  her  grand  scheme 
of  public  instruction,  when  only  one  poverty-stricken  college,  and  not  an 
academy  or  a  common  school,  existed  within  her  borders.  The  Univer- 
sity now  consists  of  thirty-seven  colleges  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  academies,  all  acting  in  harmony,  and  greatly  influencing  some 
thirteen  thousand  common  schools,  whose  superintendent  is  himself  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Eegents. 

Governor  George  Clinton  was  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers  Vice-Chancellor.^  Columbia  College  was  reorganized 
and  a  committee  empowered  to  provide,  iu  a  temporary  way,  for  what 
might  be  most  needful,  but  want  of  funds  prevented  final  arrangements 
until  1787.  The  first  student  was  De  Witt  Clinton,  a  precocious  boy 
of  fifteen.  His  father.  General  James  Clinton,  on  his  journey  to  place 
De  Witt  in  Princeton  College,  stopped  in  New  York  City  one  summer 
morning  of  1784.  Mayor  Duane  was  a  member  of  the  above  com- 
mittee, and,  unwilling  that  a  Clinton  should  go  out  of  the  State  for 
liis  education,  hastened  to  the  elegant  scholar,  Eev.  Dr.  William  Coch- 
rane, and  mduced  him  to  undertake  the  tuition  of  the  youth,  and  such 
others  as  might  apply,  until  prafessorships  in  the  college  should  be  estab- 
lished. Young  Clinton,  who  had  been  prepared  for  this  oitleal  in  the 
academy  at  Kingston,  under  John  Addison,  was  examined  in  ] 
of  the  Regents  and  admitted  to  the  junior  class.  He  v 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1786.  The  firet  President  of  Columbia  College,  Wil- 
liam Samuel  Johnson,  son  of  the  first  President  of  this  institution  as  Kings 
College,  was  elected  in  the  spring  of  1787;  up  to  which  time  a  presi- 
dent's duties  were  discharged  by  the  various  professors  in  turn. 

'  John  Jay  was  the  second  Chancellor  ;  after  him,  George  Clinton  again  filled  the  office 
four  years  ;  and  Morgan  Lewis,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  John  Tayler,  Simeon  De  Witt, 
-Stephen  Van  Reiisselear,  James  King,  Peter  WenJi^U.  Clenit  Y.  Ikinsing,  John  V.  L.  Pvnyii, 
ami  ErastusC.  Benedict  liave  followed  in  it-giilar  anceessioii  luitil  tljc  pn-scnt  dnte,  1880.  ClOOOlt?" 
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Among  the  early  Regents  were  Bishop  Provost,  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston, 
Elev.  Dr.  Jobn  Mason,  Rev.  John  Gano,  John  Jay,  Leonard  LisptJnaril, 
Walter  LiviiigstiiD,  John  Rutherford,  Morgan  Lewis,  Authony  Hoffmann, 
Lewis  Morris,  Jolin  Lawrence,  Ebenezer  Russell,  Dr.  John  Cochrane,  Dr. 
Charles  McKnight,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Walter  Livingston,  Tlioriias 
Jones,  Mathew  Clarkson,  and  Abraham  B.  Bancker,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  characters  familiar  to  the  reader.  Rev.  John  Gano,  a  clerical  scholar 
of  rare  culture,  pastor  of  the  infant  Baptist  Clmrch  for  sixteen  years 
prior  to  the  war,  had  been  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  and  upon  returning 
to  the  city  with  the  establishment  of  peace  could  find  but  thirty-seven 
out  of  his  two  hundred  church- members.  Their  little  house  of  worehip 
had  been  used  as  a  stable,  but  was  soon  repaired.  Mr,  Gano  labored 
successfully  in  this  lield  until  1788,  when  he  resigned  his  chai^  and 
removed  into  the  wilds  of  Kentucky.  During  his  ministry  he  received 
into  the  church  by  baptism  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  persons.  His 
successor  was  Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Foster,  who  tilled  the  pulpit  ten  yeare. 
The  third  pastor  was  Rev.  William  Collier.  During  the  ministry  of  the 
latter  the  old  structure  was  replaced  by  a  new  one,  sixty -five  feet  by  eighty, 
and  the  dedication  sermon  was  preached  in  May,  1802,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ste- 
phen Gano,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  son  of  Rev.  John  Gano.^ 

Dr.  Charles  McKnight  was  not  only  one  of  the  Regents,  but  was  pres- 
ently appointed  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Anatomy  in  Columbia  College, 
and  also  Port  Physician  of  New  York.  He  had  served  the  country 
throughout  the  Revolution,  was  three  years  "  Senior  Surgeon  of  the 
Flying  Hospital,"  and  towards  the  close  of  the  war  became  "  Surgeon 
Genera!  and  Chief  Physician"  of  the  army.  He  was  specially  distin- 
guished as  a  practical  surgeon,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  writes  Duer, 
"was  without  a  rival  in  that  branch  of  his  profession."^    His  wife  was  a 

I  See  Vol.  1.  753.  Stephen  Gano,  a  Hngaenot,  whose  parents  settled  in  New  Rochelle, 
married  Ann  WaUon.  Their  grandson  was  Rev.  John  Gano  ;  liis  sons  were :  John,  of  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Iebro  i  Richard  Montgomery,  grandfather  of  Dr.  James  M.  Gano,  of  Kew  York, 
Geoige  A.  Gano,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Joseph  J.  Gano,  of  Pittslield,  Illinois;  Rev.  Ste- 
phen, of  Providence  ;  and  William.  Among  the  iironiineiit  inembera  of  the  family  in  Cin- 
cinnati is  John  Gano,  of  Th£  Ciiici'niiaU  Commeixial. 

'  Dr.  Charles  McKnight  was  boni  in  1750,  at  Cranberry,  New  Jersey,  and  died  in  1791. 
He  Has  the  son  of  Rer.  Cljarles  McKnight,  a  Presb3-t«rian  cleigynian  who  came  tothisconiitry 
about  the  year  1740,  and  became  pastor  of  the  united  congregations  of  Crnnheny  and  Allentown, 
New  Jersey,  atid  aftenn-ards  of  Shrewsbury  and  Middletoii  Point.  The  McKnight  family, 
originally  of  Scotland,  located  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  l]*land,  about  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth centuiy,  where  they  anbse(|uflutly  distinguished  themselves  in  Ihe  cause  of  William 
III.  The  father  of  Eev.  Charles  MuKnight  vras  Rev.  John  McKnight,  a  divine  of  great 
oniinence,  whose  father,  Mr.  John  McKnight,  was  one  of  tlie  defenders  of  Ifludouderry  in  the 
itiemorahle  .siege  of  that  city,  and  afteiwanls  lost  an  arm  at  the  decisive  kittle  of  the  Boyne. 
The  cliui-ch  at  Midilleton  Point  was  buijied  by  a  detachment  of  British  tn)0|is  in  ]777,At*«l  ■ 
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lady  of  great  personal  beauty  and  social  prominence.  She  was  Mary,  the 
only  daughter  of  the  famous  lawyer  and  patriot,  John  Morin  Scott,  who, 
as  the  young  widow  of  a  British  officer.  Colonel  John  Litclifield,  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  hostilities  witJiiu  tlie  British  lines,  and 
is  said  to  have  furnished  material  information  to  Jier  father  and  to 
Governor  Livingston,  with  whose  daughtei«  she  was  in  constant  corre- 
spondence. Her  intense  devotion  to  the  American  cause  is  not  surprising, 
when  we  remember  the  blended  races  to  which  she  owed  her  ancestry. 
Her  father  was  of  ancient  Scotcli  lineage  ;  her  mother,  Helena  Rutgers, 
of  New  York,  was  of  the  promiuenb  old  Dutch  stock ;  and  her  grand- 
mother, Marie  Morin,  was  from  an  ecLually  high-toned  French  Huguenot 
family  who  settled  in  New  York  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Some  of  Mrs,  McKnight's  spirited  letters  are  in  existence ;  two 
or  three  written  to  Miss  Anna  Van  Home,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Uavid 
Van  Home,  afterwards  the  wife  of  William  Edgar,  give  thrilling  glimpses 
into  the  midnight  scenes  of  that  summer  of  alarm,  1776.  The  Scott 
family  had  taken  refuge  in  New  Jersey,  and  rumors  that  the  British  were 
abont  to  land  were  perpetual,  "  We  have,"  she  writes,  "  our  coach  stand- 
ing before  our  door  every  night,  and  the  horses  harnessed,  ready  to  make 
our  escape  if  we  have  time."  They  were,  it  seems,  ordered  to  fly  one  night 
in  the  midst  of  a  violent  tliunder-storm.  "After  proceeding  about  a 
mile,"  she  says,  "  old  daddy  Csesar  was  so  frightened  he  could  not  manage 
the  horses,  so  mamma  sent  me  outside  to  drive." 

The  press  was  in  a  formative  state,  like  all  other  institutions.  Journal- 
ism had  not  yet  become  a  profession.  Existing  newspapers  were  few, 
and  manned  by  ambitious  political  chiefs,  as  armies  are  manipulated  by 
their  generals.  The  sheets  were  small  upon  which  they  were  printed, 
and  crowded  with  advertisements.  The  reading  matter,  what  there  was 
of  it,  was  contributed  by  scholars  and  politicians,  but  nearly  every  writer 
was  bound  to  party,  and  many  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  germ  of 
what  is  now  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  America  acquired  anything  ap- 
proximating to  full  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 

In  the  early  part  of  1784  the  New  York  Legislature,  learning  of  the 
death  of  John  Holt,  the  printer,  who  had  been  "  of  eminent  service  to  his 
country,"  employed  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Holt,  his  widow,  in  printing  the 
journals  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  government;  she  also  con- 
ducted the  paper  for  a  time  which  Holt  had  published  in  Ponghkeepsie 
during  the  conflict,  and  resumed  in  New  York  in  1783,  called  The  Inde- 
pendml  Gazette,  or  New  York  Journal  -revived.     Four  newspapers  flonr- 

theRev.  Charles  MeKniglit  was  carrieil  a  prisoinir  lo  New  York,  where  he  died  January  1, 1778, 
He  was  pi'cseiit  nt  tlie  kittle  of  Princeton,  and  stood  so  neiir  Gcnuiiil  Mercer  when  he  fell 
receive  a  severe  saber-cirt  on  his  head.     He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Princeton  College. 
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ished  in  tlie  city  during  the  greater  period  of  its  occupancy  by  the 
British  troops ;  in  order  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  daily  newspaper,  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  proprietors  of  each  to  publish  on  differ- 
ent days.  Thus  Rivington's  Boyal  Ga^Ue,  which  was  the  most  notable 
of  any  for  its  extraordinary  untruths  and  abuse  of  the  Americans,  ap- 
peared on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  Hugh  Gaine's  Gazette  or  Merctvry 
on  Mondays,  and  two  others  of  lesser  importance  on  Thursdays  and  Fri- 
days. As  the  war  drew  to  a  close  Rivington's  loyalty  cooled.  He 
wished  to  continue  his  residence  in  New  York,  where  he  had  established 
a  bookstore  His  p'lper  dropped  its  appendages  of  ro>alty  and  appeared 
as  a  plain  demnci  itic  newspaper  entitled  Biiingtons  Mw  Yorl  Gazette 
aiid  Univeraal  Adttrttser  But  he  w  is  distuibed  bj  the  i>eople,  and 
relinquished  the  enterpiise  before  the  end  of  i  tw€,hemonth  Hugh 
Gaine's  piper  i,losed  with  the  war  He  liad  been  distinguished  by  the 
facility  with  which  he  could  b'ilance  himsell  upon  the  i.o!itical  fence; 
when  fortune  wis  with  the  Entish  he  was  the  most  lojal  ot  kin^^ly  sub- 
jects, when  with  Ameiiua  he  was  a  patriot  of  deepest  dye  When  the 
contest  was  doubtful  he  was  the  completcbt  pattern  of  a  genuine  doubter." 
Samuel  Loudon,  editor  of  The  New  Tork  Packet  and  American  Advertiser, 
returned  from  Fishkill  to  New  York  on  the  conclusion  of  peace ;  in  1785 
he  changed  his  publication,  which  was  the  pohtical  opponent  of  The  New 
York  Jffwmal,  from  a  weekly  to  a  daily.  Loudon  himself  was  an  elder 
in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York. 

The  population  of  the  city,  a  practical  fusion  of  many  elements  and 
nationalities,  was  in  a  changeful  condition  during  the  entire  period  com- 
prehended in  the  present  chapter.  Homes  were  little  more  than  resting- 
places.  Everything  was  mixed  and  uncertain.  Houses  were  occupied 
one  day  and  vacant  the  next.  People  moved  into  the  town,  but  others 
moved  away ;  thus  there  was  no  material  increase  of  abiding  citizens. 
Kubbish  and  ruins  still  marked  the  track  of  the  great  fire  of  1'776,  and 
one  or  two  hundred  horses  and  cows  might  have  been  seen  grazing  in  the 
open  fields  about  Eeade  Street,  where  there  was  a  burying-ground  for 
negroes,  and  scarcely  a  single  house.  In  the  rear  of  the  Old  City  Hospital, 
between  Duane  and  Anthony  Streets,  was  a  rural  orchard  so  secluded 
that  it  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  a  duel  in  1786,  in  which  one  of  the 
parties  was  mortally  wounded.  The  map  of  Manhattan  Island  (page  68) 
forcibly  illustrates  the  size  of  New  York  City  at  this  juncture,  a  mere 
speck  in  comparison  with  its  preseut  proportions.  Its  population  did  not 
at  any  time  within  these  four  years  exceed  twenty-four  thousand.  Its 
firat  directory,  published  in  1786,  was  a  little  primer  of  eighty-two  pages, 
containing  nine  hundred  names  of  individuals  and  firms,  with  statistiga^ 
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of  a  varied  character,  an  almanac,  aiid  a  table  of  coins ;  this  was  produced 
by  David  Friuiks,  who  advertised  liiiiiself  as  an  attorney,  and  yheplierd 
Kollock,  furnierly  of  Ti}x,  Nem  Jersey  Journal,  both  editore  iis  well  as 
enterprising  printers ;  Kollock  was  also  a  judye  of  common  pleas  for 
tliirty-five  years.  Public  whipping  was  still  in  vogue  for  various  uiis- 
demeanors,  men  were  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  coloi'cd  slaves  occupied 
a  niche  in  every  household  of  importance. 

Several  prominent  military  characters  passed  away  during  the  same 
period.  Loi-d  Stirling  died  in  Albany,  in  January,  1783.  He  luul  ren- 
dered constant  and  important  services  to  the  country  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  was  deeply  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him  in  public  or  in 
private  lil'e.  His  estates  were  sacrificed  at  forced  sales,  and  nothing  was 
left  his  family  of  value.  Oliver  De  Lancey  died  in  Ei^dand  in  Novem- 
ber, 1785,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  ;^  he  had  fought  for  Geoi^e  III.  with 
a  self-sacrificing  heroism  vastly  exceeding  that  of  England's  native  gen- 
erals ;  but  from  his  life-long  connection  with  New  York  affairs,  the  news 
of  liis  death  was  received  with  tearful  sadness.  Alexander  McDougall 
died  in  June,  1786.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  senate  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  one  of  the  most  fearless  of  politicians,  with  original 
and  intelligent  views.  Isaac  Roosevelt  succeeded  him  as  President  of 
tlie  Bank  of  New  York.  The  same  month  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
Nathaniel  Greene,  who  next  to  Washington  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
greatest  genends  America  had  as  yet  produced.  He  breathed  out  his 
valuable  life  at  the  beautiful  plantation  near  Savannah  which  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Meanwhile  there  were  many  notable  occasions  for  rejoicing.  Both  La- 
fayette and  Washington  wei«  received  with  august  ceremonies  by  the  city. 
Another  great  day  was  when  John  Jay  returned  from  his  successful  Euro- 
pean mission,  July  24, 1784.  The  mayor  and  corporation  greeted  him  with 
an  address  of  welcome,  presenting  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box, 

1  Oliver  De  Lfiiicey,  fifth  son  of  Etieime  De  Lancey  (born  in  1718,  died  in  1785),  manieii 
PLila,  daughter  of  Jticob  Franks,  of  PhiUdelphia,  in  1742.  (See  Vol,  1.531,  532.)  Tlieir  eii 
children  were  ;  Stephen,  niarriaJ  Cornelia  Barclay,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Bahamas 
and  Governor  of  Tobago ;  Oliver,  who  succeeded  Andre  a»  Adjutant-General  of  the  Brit- 
ish nrmy  ;  Susanna,  married  General  Sir  William  Draper;  Phila,  married  Stephen  Payne 
Galwey,  counaulor  to  the  Governor  of  Antipua ;  Anna,  married  John  Harris  Cruger  ;  and 
Charlotte,  married  Field  Marshal  Sir  David  Dundas,  K,  C.  B.  The  only  son  of  Stephen 
(elder  sou  of  Oliver)  waa  Sir  William  Howe  De  Lancey,  K.  C.  B.,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Stephen,  Susan  De  Lancey,  married  for  bet 
second  husband  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  Governor  of  St.  Helena  during  the  captivity  of  Napoleon 
the  Great.  Susanna,  the  sister  of  Oliver  De  lancey,  who  married  Sir  Peter  Warren  (see 
Vol.  1.  38fl,  538),  had  thi'ee  daughters  ;  Anna,  married  (1758)  Charles  Fitzroy,  first  Baron 
Sonthampton  ;  {;liarlotti-,  married  (1788)  Willoughby  Bertie,  fourth  EatI  of  Abingdon  ; 
Susanna,  married  William  Skinner  of  New  Jei-sey,  whose  only  child,  Suaau  Maria,  married  y-"^  1 

h«r cousin,  Major-Geneml  Henry,  thiid  Viscount  Gaiie.  ■  f.ccl  by  VjOO QIC 
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The  utmost  enthusiasm  prevailed.  He  was  caressed  iind  fSted.  Every 
one  delighted  in  doing  liini  honor.  The  whole  city  was  brilliant  with 
festivities.  While  upon  the  eve  of  sailing  for  home  he  had  received  a 
farewell  letter  from  David  Hartley,  exceptionably  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection as  an  illustration  of  the  good-will,  respect,  and  confidence  which 
our  New  York  envoy  commanded  in  Great  Britain,  in  which  occurs  the 
following  paragraph :  — 

"  Your  public  and  jirivate  conduct  has  impressed  mo  with  unalterable  esteem 
for  you  as  a  public  and  private  friend ;  ...  if  I  should  not  Lave  the  yood 
fortune  to  see  you  again,  I  hope  you  will  always  think  of  me  as  eternally  and 
unalterably  attached  to  the  principles  of  renewing  and  establishing  the  niost 
intimate  connection  of  amity  and  intercourse  and  alliance  between  our  two 
countries.  I  presume  that  the  subject  of  American  intercourse  will  soon  be 
renewed  in  rdiharaent,  as  the  term  of  the  pres  tat  app  a  1  t  ts  p  ra 
tion.     The  resumption  ..f  this  subject  in  Pari     u     t      11  p    b  bly  ro  nl 

to  some  speciho  negotiation  —  you  know  my       t  m  nt      1  eady      I  tl      k  y 
for  your  inquiiies  com  ernmg  my  sister.     She        t  m    1    n  tl     sam        j 

as  when  you  werp  at  Rath  —  that  is  to  say,  aswlp  at       wytifal 

recovery,  though  very  slowly.    My  brother  is      II        1  j  tl  m 

good  wishes  to  yourself  and  family,  and  to  th  re  t  n  f  all  tl  t  f 
consanguinity  ami  friendship  which  have  for  ages  be  n      te  b  t       n  ou 

respective  countries."^ 

Chancellor  Eobert  R.  Livingston  wrote  on  the  30th  from  Clermont, 
congratulating  Jay  upon  his  safe  return.  Livingston  bad  retired  from 
his  position  as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1783,  but  Congress  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  fill  his  place  satisfactorily.  The  responsible  office 
was  tendered  to  Jay  ;  and  while  the  question  of  his  acceptance  was  in 
abeyance,  the  legislature  of  New  York  appointed  him  one  of  its  delegates 
to  Congress,  which  convened  in  November  at  Ti-enton.  Jay  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  the  place  of  meeting  inconvenient,  and,  fully  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  secrecy  in  diplomatic  affairs,  was  unwilling  to  assume 
the  duties  of  state  unless  he  could  have  the  selection  of  his  own  clerks 
—  appointments  hitherto  under  the  control  of  Congress.  After  consid- 
erable spirited  discussion  it  was  determined  that  New  York  City  should 
he  the  future  seat  of  Congress,  to  which  place  it  removed  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1784.  Elbridge  Gerry  wrote  to  General  Warren,  under  the 
same  date:  — 

"  It  is  fortunate  that  we  arrived  liere  as  we  did,  for  otherwise  Congress 
would  by  this  time  have  been  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  treasury  in  such  hands 

'  David  Hartley  lo  John  Jay,  Mai-cli  2,  1784. 
iif  (.^i«f  Justice  Jay,  and  for  wliirli  tliu  aiitlior  is  i 
is  now  for  the  first  time  published. 
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as  yoii  and  I  could  not  approve.  There  was  a  stronger  jMirty  formed  i^inst 
us  ttian  I  remember  to  have  seen,  but  I  Uiiuk  it  will  subside  and  matters  be  in 
a  good  train  again.  We  have  carried  two  great  [loints  to-day  by  passing  an 
oi-dinance,  first,  to  appoint  three  Commissioinirs  to  lay  out  a  district  on  tho 
branch  of  either  side  of  the  Delaware,  witliin  eight  miles  of  tliis  place,  to  pur- 
chase  the  soil  and  enter  into  contracts  for  ei'ccting  suitable  biiililings ;  secondly, 
to  adjourn  to  New  York  and  reside  there  until  suitable  buildings  are  prepared. 
This  I  consider  a  fortunate  affair  in  every  respect  but  one.  It  is  so  disagreeable 
to  our  worthy  secretary,  that  thei'e  is  wjisoii  to  api>rehend  ho  will  resign  his 
appointment.  We  have  been  so  happy  also  as  to  remove  some  objections  on  tlie 
part  of  Mr.  Jay  to  the  acceptance  of  his  office,  and  he  yesterday  took  the  oaths 
and  entered  on  the  business  of  liis  department." 

Thus  the  year  1785  dawned  upon  New  York  City  as  the  capital  of 
the  nation.  The  corporation  tendered  Congress  the  use  of  the  City  Hail 
on  Wall  Street,  together  with  such  otlier  public  buildings  as  might  be 
necessary  for  its  accommodation.  Bisliop  Provost  was  appointed  chap- 
Iain,  through  the  nomination  of  Walter  Livingston.  Foreign  affairs 
were  organized  by  John  Jay  on  a  modest  scale.  But  he  found  them 
peculiarly  burdensome  through  the  want  of  executive  authority  in  the 
administration.  His  thoughts  were  at  ouce  directed  towards  altering  the 
e.tisting  Constitution.  "  Until  this  be  done,"  he  wrote  on  May  10,  1785, 
"  the  chain  which  holds  us  together  will  be  too  feeble  to  bear  much  oppo- 
sition or  exertion,  and  we  shall  be  daily  mortified  by  seeing  the  links 
of  it  giving  way  and  calling  for  repair,  one  after  another," 

An  interesting  commercial  event  thrilled  New  York  before  the  end  of 
May.  The  ship  Empress,  the  first  vessel  ever  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  China,  returned  to  this  port  with  flying  colors.  ^^^^^ 
An  official  account  of  the  important  voy^e  was  at  once  communicated  to 
Secretary  Jay,  which  he  laid  before  Congress.  The  respect  with  which 
the  American  flag  had  been  treated  by  a  people  who  had  hitherto  but 
confused  ideas  of  the  new  republic,  together  with  the  successful  estab- 
lishment of  a  direct  ti-ade  with  that  distant  empire,  gave  fresh  impulse 
and  energy  to  every  branch  of  industry,  and  opened  new  objects  to  all 
America. 

Spain  by  this  time  found  it  expedient  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the 
United  States.  After  signing  the  treaties  in  Paris,  she  had  invited  Jay 
to  resume  his  negotiations  at  Madrid,  which  he  declined ;  and  America 
had  since  shown  no  inclination  to  court  her  favor.  But  before  Congress 
adjourned  for  the  siunnier,  a  Spanish  plenipotentiary  arrived,  and  Secre- 
tary Jay  had  the  singular  satisfaction  of  conducting  him  to  the  Congress 
chamber  in  Wall  Street,  and  announcing  him  to  the  dignified  body  there    ,-->  i 
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Hssetiibled.  When  his  commission  and  letters  of  credence  had  been 
delivered  and  read,  Don  Diego  GardocLui  addressed  the  president  and 
iiieniljers,  standing  uncovered  while  declaring  the  affection  of  his  niaatev, 
the  King  of  .Spain,  for  them,  "  his  great  and  beloved  friends." 

Full  [towers  had  been  given  to  its  ministers  in  Europe  by  Congress 
to  treat  with  Moi-occo,  Algiera,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  John  Adams,  still  in 
Holland,  liad  been  actively  studying  the  habits  and  forms  of  these  African 
governments  and  their  treaties.  He  was  in  Versailles,  consulting  Ver- 
gennes  about  money  and  presents  —  who  said  that  "the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  was  the  most  interested  man  in  the  world,  and  the  most  greedy 
of  inouoy"  —  wlien  news  came  that  he  had  been  elected  to  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain.  In  reply  to  the  felicitations 
of  Vei-genuas,  he  said  he  did  not  know  but  it  merited  compassion  rather 
than  felicitation.  "  Ah,  why  ? "  asked  Vergennes,  with  astonishment. 
"  ISeuause,  as  you  know,  it  is  a  species  of  degradation  in  the  eyes  of 
Kurope,  after  having  been  accredited  to  the  King  of  France,  to  be  sent  to 
any  other  court."  "  But,  permit  me  to  say,"  continued  Vergennes,  "  it  is 
a  great  thing  to  be  the  iirst  ambassador  from  your  country  to  the  countiy 
you  sprang  from.  It  is  a  mark."  The  Duke  of  Dorset  congratulated 
Ailams,  and  told  him  he  would  "  be  stared  at  a  gi'eat  deal,"  Adams 
I'eplied  that  he  "  trembled  at  the  thought  of  going  there ;  and  -was  afraid 
they  would  gaze  with  evil  eyes."  One  of  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
surprised  to  learn  that  Adams  had  never  Iwen  in  England  but  once,  ex- 
claimed, "  But  you  have  relations  there  ? "  "  None  at  all,"  replied  Adams. 
"  None '  how  can  that  be  ?  You  are  of  Englisti  extraction  ? "  "  Neither 
my  father  or  mother,  grandfather  or  grandmother,  great-gi'iuidfatlier  or 
great-grandmother,  nor  auy  other  relation  that  I  know  of  or  care  a 
i'arthing  for,  has  been  in  Eugland  these  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  so  that 
you  see  I  have  not  one  drop  of  blood  in  my  veins  but  what  is  American," 
"  Ay,  we  have  seen  proof  enough  of  that,"  answered  the  Minister. 

Before  the  end  of  May  Adams  was  in  Ijandon,  where  he  was  treated 
witJi  distinguished  consideration.  The  incidents  of  his  first  interview 
with  Geoi^e  HI.  were  faithfully  published  to  the  remotest  ends  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  king  pronounced  his  address  "  extremely  proper," 
and  in  reply  said,  "  I  will  be  very  fi'auk  with  you.  I  was  the  last  to 
consent  to  the  separation;  but,  tlie  separation  having  been  made,  and 
having  become  inevitable,  I  have  always  said,  as  I  say  now,  that  I  would 
be  the  first  to  meet  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  as  au  independent 
power."  Diiring  the  conversation  which  followed,  the  king  asked  Adams 
if  he  was  just  from  France,  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  laugh- 
ingly remarked,  "  An  opinion  prevails  among  some  people  that  you  ajg 
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not  the  most  attiioJ»;(i  of  all  your  coiiutiymeii  tx>  the  maimers  of  France." 
With  graceful  pleasantry  Aclu,iiis  admitted  the  tnith  of  the  speculation, 
saying,  "  1  have  no  attachnieut  but  to  my  own  country."  "  An  honest 
man  will  never  have  any  other,"  was  tlie  quick  rejoinder  of  the  kin<; 

Wall  Street,  notiible  for  having  been  tlie  scene  ol  many  of  the  most 
significant  and  exciting  events  in  American  history,  was  not  onI>  wliure 
the  first  ambassador  was  chosen  for  Great  Britain,  and  his  m-^ti  uctioiis 
elaborately  prepared  by  Secretary  Jay  of  New  Yoik,  but  it  was  in  a 
tumult  of  enthusiasm  one  chilly  day  late  in  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception  by  Congress  of  the  first 
consul-general  from  George  III.  to  the  United  States,  Sir  John  Teini)le, 
whose  commission  had  been  e.xecuted  in  Februaiy.  Here,  too,  lu  the  old 
historic  City  Hall,  which  was  soon  to  be  burnished  anew,  Tiiomas  Jeffer- 
son was  elected  (March  10)  Minister  to  France,  Franklin  having  eainustly 
asked  permission  to  return  to  America,  and  John  Kutledge  was  appointed 
to  the  Netherlands  (July  5)  in  place  of  Adams ;  here  the  grave  ques- 
tions necessary  for  the  dignified  maintenance  of  the  peace  secured  with 
the  various  nations  of  Europe  were  discussed  daily ;  liere  Secretary  Jay 
met  the  offui-s  of  Spain  in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  the  offer  to  forbear  navigating  its  waters  below  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  republic  for  a  term  of  twenty  or  thirty  years,  while  re- 
fusing to  relinquish  the  right  —  which  the  Spanish  Minister  would  not 
concede  ;  and  iiere  the  remonstrance  of  Congress  at  what  was  deemed  an 
infraction  of  the  treaty,  embodied  in  a  memorial  to  the  British  Ministry, 
demanding  the  immediate  removal  of  its  garrisons  from  no  less  than 
seven  specified  military  posts  on  the  frontiers,  was  penned,  and  a  secret 
act  immediately  passed,  limited  to  one  year,  giving  Secretary  Jay  dis- 
cretionary power  to  inspect  letters  in  the  post-office.  The  probable 
motive  for  this  last  extraordinary  measure  was  to  discover  the  nature 
of  instructions  sent  from  England  to  the  commanders  of  the  garrisons, 
but  it  is  not  known  that  the  power  was  ever  exercised. 

Congress  elected  Samuel  Osgood,  Walter  Livingston,  and  John  Lewis 
Gervais  commissioners  of  the  treasury.  But  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture repealed  an  act  which  granted  the  revenues  of  its  port  to  the 
United  States,  and  established  a  custom-house  and  a  system  of  its  own. 
Every  effort  to  restore  to  Congress  the  disposition  and  control  of  this 
revenue  proved  unsuccessful.  The  city  was  the  great  commercial  mart 
of  the  Union ;  and  the  collectors  were  appointed  by,  and  made  amenable 
exclusively  to,  the  State  authorities.  In  1786  the  legislature  made  the 
import  duties  payable  to  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the  State.  Congress, 
perceiving  the  national  credit  more  than  ever  endangered  by  this  enact- 
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ment  requtstLti  (  jvcui  i  Ciintim  to  coiivenc  tlic  It-^iJ  itua  ten  its  I'ocoii- 
sidentun  He  (kdiiiLil  n\>i[i  tlit  „rwuu(i  tliat  uu  suiiiLieiit  cause  waa 
shown  tot  tliL  e\(,icibe  of  tins  cxtrnordiii iry  jxiwer  tiic  decisitii  hiiviiif^ 
bten  receut  ami  the  result  of  niiture  dehbcntion  Slioitly  aftenvanl 
a  propositidi  to  m;„ottite  a  loan  m  I  uiope  was  leltned  In  Congress  to 
Secretary  Jiy  wlio  reiJorttd  th  it  it  apjjeifed  to  liim  impiopei  to  iimu;.'U- 
i-ate  any  such  pioccedin  a-s  the  It,  Itml  f,o\ciiim<,nt  w  is  rathci  paternal 
ind  persuasive  thiui  coerci\e  and  efticicnt.  Oon_,iess  lie  said,  "can 
niikc  no  certain  Icpen  Liici,  on  the  States  for  any  spenfic  &mns,  to  be 
Ti  luii  1  tu)  )).(i  I  it  ii\  IV  n  [  II  d  and  consequently  is  not  in  a 
cipn-it\  il  h  L  1 1  d^  lis  h  n  i  m  I  t  nth  as  i  hoiiowLi  Congiess, 
ml     II    1  II  11  tb    )    wiiU  n-jjulile  trade  so  IS  to  counteract  the  un- 

fnendly  regulations  of  otlmr 
nations  eicb  State  having 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of 
imposing  collecting  and  ap- 
piopriatnip,  duties  on  its  own 
commerce 

lo  add  to  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  the  time, 
foiged  notes  and  counterfeit 
bilK  ciicuhted  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  notwithstanding 
the  severe  penalties  involved. 
William  Stephens  Smith,  sec- 
letary  of  legation  under 
Adams  in  London,  had  de- 
tected and  arrested  several 
persons  m  this  employment 
while  in  the  execution  of 
his  office  as  commissioner  to 
supei  intend  the  embarkation 
of  lojahsts  from  the  port 
of  Now  Yotk.  The  sketch  is 
the  fac  simile  of  a  curious 
relic  ['reserved  by  I^bert 
Eenson,  it  was  delivered  into 
court  ly  the  giind  jury  in  May,  1787,  with  bill  against  Mr.  Field,  the 
man  who  attempted  to  pass  it,  "  knowingly." 

The  first  banking  institution  iu  New  York  originated  in  the  brain  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  and  commenced  operations  in  1784,  under  "  articles 
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of  association,"  driiwn  liy  HiuiiiltoLi,  \v!ih  «,)■,  a  munibei  of  its  hni  IxmhI 
of  directors.  Hamilton,  as  wnW  ii.s  (iouveiiietii  Moms,  liad  mateiullj 
assisted  Eobevt  Morris  iu  tlie  estalilisluiieiit  ol  the  "  Dank  of  Nortli 
America"  at  Pliiladelpliia,  the  first  oigam^ed  hank  n\  the  United  btates, 
chartered  Deceiiiher  31,  1781 ;  and  Hamilton  had  filled  the  office,  foi  a 
considerable  perioil,  of  receiver  of  the  Contiiieut<il  taxes  iii  the  Statu  of 
New  York,  exerting  himself  the  while  to  iiiipiess  upon  the  lei'i'ilatm'e  the 
importance  of  hia  favorite  financial  ideas  concerning  a  national  liank 
The  "  Bank  of  New  York  "  was  not,  however,  charteied  until  May  21,  IT'Jl 

"  It  takes  time  to  make  sovereigns  of  subjects,"  wrote  Jay  to  Jefferson 
in  the  autumn  of  1785.  The  pressure  of  a  common  danger  having  l>eeii 
removed,  the  defects  of  the  existing  confederation  were  actually  meimcing 
the  country  with  niin.  The  loyalists  were  exultant,  and  said  the  Ameri- 
cans had  found  "  their  idol,  their  phantom,  independency,  a  mere  ignis 
fatuus,"  in  short,  that  they  were  incapable  of  governing  themselves.  It 
was  clear  that  one  body  of  men,  daily  changing  its  members,  could  never 
manage  the  three  gi'eat  departments  of  sovereignty  —  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive — with  convenience  or  effect.  Obstacles  of  a  startling 
character  interposed  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  there 
were  symptoms  of  uneasiness  among  the  Indians,  and  rumors  of  secret 
preparations  in  Canada,  as  if  for  another  war.  Congress  discovered,  upon 
investigation,  that  laws  enacted  by  at  least  five  of  the  States,  of  which 
New  York  was  one,  I'estrained  the  collection  of  dehts  due  to  British  sub- 
jects, in  manifest  violation  of  the  treaty ;  and  it  called  upon  them  to 
repeal  such  acts,  but  had  no  authority  to  compel  acquiescence. 

Affairs  were  approaching  a  crisis.  Meanwhile  a  convention,  proposed 
by  James  Madison  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  to  consider  the  expedi- 
ency of  a  uniform  system  of  commercial  regulations,  was  held  at  Annapolis. 
Delegates  were  present  from  five  States,  Virginia,  Delaware,  Penn-  naa. 
sylvania.  New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  Sept. 
had  recently  attacked  the  problem  of  self-government  with  the  keen  in- 
stincts of  a  veteran,  represented  New  York,  Nothing  of  importance  was 
accomplished  by  this  assemblage  except  a  recommendation  to  Congress, 
which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  meet  in  Philadelphia 
the  following  May,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising  the  articles 
of  confederation. 

Richard  Henry  Lee  was  president  of  Congress  in  1785,  and  Charles 
Thompson  secretary.  To  the  latter  we  owe  the  careful  preservation  of 
the  journals  of  Congress  through  the  stormy  period.  He  was  the  sole 
secretary  from  1774  to  1789,  and  made  two  copies  of  the  records  with  his 
own  hand.     His  life  was  singularly  noble  and  upright,  and  his  devotion 
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to  the  interests  of  the  nation  in  its  infancy  desovvin^'  ot  immortal  honoi 
He  was  a  classical  scholar  as  well  as  a  cultivated  ycntleni  m  and  the 
friend  of  all  the  great  men  of  his  time.  President  Lee  enteitained  guests 
three  times  a  week,  but  never  invited  ladies,  having  none  at  his  own 
house ;  John  Quiney  Adams  enjoyed  his  hospitality  durin^'  a  visit  1 1 
New  York  in  the  hot  summer  of  1785,  and  writing  to  Ins  sistei  in  Lcm 
don  of  the  duties  of  the  presidential  o(fic«,  said,  "  He  i?  olli^'ed  m  thii 
weather,  to  sit  in  Congress  from  eleven  in  the  morning  until  four  in  tlu 
afternoon,  the  wannest  and  most  disagreeable  part  nl  the  daj  It  w  is 
expected  that  Congress  would  adjourn  during  the  d  y  <Ujs  at  least  but 
they  have  so  much  business  that  a  recess,  however  short  would  lea\L 
them  behindhand." 

John  Quiucy  Adams,  then  eighteen,  had  just  retuined  fiom  Eunpe 
to  complete  his  education  at  Harvard  College.  He  had  uLcompanii'il 
his  father  to  Holland  and  France,  and  served  as  priiate  secietarj  to 
J'rancis  Dana,  who  fi'om  hia  secretaryship  with  John  Adim,s  was  sent 
as  plenipotentiary  to  Russia  in  1781.  Young  Adams  was  tlu,  lecipient 
of  many  civilities  in  New  York.  He  dined  with  Secretary  Jay,  with 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  and  with  Governor  George  Clinton ;  breakfasted  with 
Elbridge  Gerry,  who  married  Miss  Thompson  of  New  York ;  and  wrote 
to  his  sister  of  taking  tea,  July  20,  with  David  Hamsey,  the  historian 
and  author  from  South  Carolina,  where  be  met  tlie  Spanish  Minister,  and 
also  Van  Berckel,  the  first  Dutch  Minister  to  the  United  States.  He 
visited  Rufus  King,  member  of  Congress  from  New  England,  who 
married,  in  1786,  Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  John  Alsop,  and  made  New 
York  his  permanent  residence,  "  I  am  pleased  with  these  intermarriages," 
wrote  Secretary  Jay  to  John  Adams,  in  May  of  the  last-named  year ; 
"they  tend  to  assimilate  the  States,  and  to  promote  one  of  the  firet 
wishes  of  my  heart,  to  see  the  people  of  America  liecome  one  nation  in 
every  respect."  John  Adams  upon  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  imme- 
diately wrote  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Mr.  King,  in  which  he  said, 
"  Your  marri^e,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Gerry,  gives  me  the  more  pleasure, 
probably,  as  a  good  work  qf  the  same  kind,  foi  connecting  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  in  the  bonds  of  love,  was  going  on  here";  and  proceeds 
to  announce  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Abigail  to  William  Stephens 
Smith  of  New  York,  the  ceremony  having  just  ben  peifonned  iu  London 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Asaph. 

Secretaiy  and  Mrs.  Knox  gave  an  elegant  dinner  at  their  residence 
four  miles  out  of  the  city,  at  which  John  Quiney  Adams  met  several 
celebrities.  He  descrilied  Lady  Kitty  Duer,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Stir- 
ling, who  was  present,  as  "  neither  young  nor  handsome  " ;  "  but,"  writes 
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Griswold  at  a  Liter  ilate,  "she  would  uot  liavo  Ixiiiii  thiniylit  ol<l  liy  a 
man  over  eighteen,  and  she  had  been,  il'  slie  was  not  then,  one  of  the 
sweetest  looking  women  in  New  York  City."  Tlie  accompanying  iiov- 
trait,  copied  from  an  exquisite  niiniatnre-iMiinting,  execntt  i  not  fni'  ficnii 
tlie  same  date,  iHissesses  exceptional  Intemst,  from  the  fact  that  Liidy  Duer 
was  a  genuine  New-Yorker,  descended  from  the  famous  James  yMexander, 
and  the  lii-st  l)e  Peyster  of  New  Yorli,  and  tliiDuyh  her  mother  from  tlie 
Livingstons  and  Schuylers,  and  was  herself  tiie  motlier  of  two  of  New 
York's  great  jurists  and  men  of 
letters  Wdliam  Alcximier  Duei 
President  of  Uolumbia  College  and 
Judge  John  Puer  \  uung  Adams  , 
visited  the  Smith  family  at  Ja 
maica  Long  Isliml  into  which 
his  sistei  was  about  to  mairj  iud 
wiites  of  SIX  diughteis  saying 
Sallj  strikes  most  at  hrst  siG:ht 
she  IS  tall  has  a  very  fine  sliij 
and  a  \'ist  deal  of  vnaeit>  in  in  i 
ejes  whithaienfali^htblue  '^h 
his  the  ease  and  elegance  ot  the 
French  ladies  without  their  lo-  I 
quality  She  afterwaids  manied 
Charles  Adams, the  hi-other  of  Joliii 
Quincy  Adams. 

While  the  social  and  business  li^- 
pects  of  the  city  were  brightened 
by  the  presence  of  Congress,  the  [copi^aihT«uBr.he^r^;'f,(wlii;a7,,'ii=.i5.E!.,.i 
loyalist  controversy  increased  in  bitterness  Attempts  to  recover  con- 
fiscated property  were  vigorously  upheld  by  one  p.irty  and  rancorously 
opposed  by  the  other.  Alexander  Hamdton  never  waveied  in  his  ef- 
forts to  soften  the  malice  of  those  who  would  place  the  adherents  to  the 
Crown  beyond  the  pale  of  human  sympathy  The  magnanimous  Geneml 
Philip  Schuyler  battled,  in  the  New  York  senate,  for  moderation  and 
mercy.  William  Samuel  Johnson,  wlio  had  himself  been  imprisoned  by 
his  neighbors  in  Stratford,  Connecticut,  m  the  suminei  of  1779,  on  sus- 
picion of  friendship  for  the  enemy  while  making  use  of  his  pers(mal 
acquaintance  with  Tryon  to  prevent  the  burning  of  the  town,  was  in  Con- 
gress, and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  New  York  tow  anls  harmonizing 
coiifli<?ting  interests.  But  the  hate  and  passions  of  the  hour  prevailed. 
The  effects  of  a  bloody  war  could  not  be  obliterated  in  one  decade.     Men 
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who  had  sufl'ered  were  inexorable.  The  laws  which  wem  by  many 
pronounced  vindictive  remained  unrepealed.  Under  an  "  Act  for  the 
speedy  sale  of  the  confiscated  and  forfeited  estates,"  passed  by  the  Legis- 
litture  of  New  York,  May  12,  1784,  the  city  estate  of  James  De  Lancey, 
eldest  son  of  Lieutenant-Governor  James  De  Lancey,  was  sold  in  lots,  for 
$234,198.75.  This  vast  property,  iu  the  neighborhood  of  Gi-and  Street, 
had  a  water-front  of  over  a  mile  on  the  East  Kiver.  The  pm-cliasei's  were 
fonuer  tenants  of  De  Lancey,  citizens,  and  speculatoi'S,  Its  assessed  real 
value  at  the  present  day  is  upwards  of  sixty-three  niilhons  of  dollars.' 

James  De  Lancey  was  on  one  of  his  accustomed  summer  visits  to 
England  when  the  war  began,  and,  unwilling  to  taJte  up  arms  against  his 
native  land,  he  did  not  return  to  New  York.  As  the  piospect  darkened 
he  sent  for  Iiis  family.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1771,  was  Marga- 
ret, daughter  of  Chief  Justice  William  AUen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  gi'aud- 
daugliter  of  the  celebrated  lawyer,  Andrew  Hamilton.*  Her  sister  Ann 
was  the  wife  of  Governor  John  Penn;*  her  brother  James  married 
Elizabeth  Lawrence,  and  their  daughter  Mary  wedded  (in  1796)  Henry 
Walter  Livingston,  of  Livingston  Manor,*  and  was  known  as  "Lady  Mary" 
in  New  York  society,  where  for  upwards  of  half  a  centuiy  she  was  lamed 
for  her  graceful  and  pmfuse  hospitality,  and  esteemed  one  ot  the  most 
lovely  characters  of  her  time.  The  De  Lanceys  were  the  stionge'it  and 
most  conspicuous  loyalists  of  the  Revolution,  as  the  Lmugstous  were 
leaders  in  the  cause  of  America,  The  De  Lanceys  were  in  exteu'^ive  as 
well  as  a  powerful  family,  held  posts  of  honor  under  the  Crown,  were 
men  of  enormous  wealth,  of  which  one  instance  has  been  given  above, 
and  were  active,  high-spirited,  and  brave  to  a  fault.  Their  attachment 
to  the  Crown  was  peculiar  from  the  fact  that  the  race  was  a  mixture  ot 
Dutch  and  French  blood  without  any  English  alloy. 

The  feud,  long-fed  and  well-fanned,  between  the  De  Lanceys  and  the 
Livingstons,  which  the  reader  will  remember  covered  the  period  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  prior  to  the  Eevolution,  burned  fiercely  at  this 
juncture  from  a  thousand  directions.  Little  flames  illumined  the  Nova 
Scotia  skies,  shot  across   the   Canadian  boundaries,  lighted  the  dreary 

1  See  map  of  De  Lancey's  estate.  Vol.  I.  618.  "Abstmct  of  Sales,"  with  purchasers' 
names  and  prices  |micl,  may  be  found  in  De  Lancey's  Notes  to  Jones's  Ilislor^  o/Nen?  York  in 
the  Sevoliiiion,  Vol.  II.  510-669. 

'  See  portrait  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  Vol.  1.  551. 

*  A  fine  painting  by  Benjamin  West  is  preserved  among  Chief  Justice  Allen's  descendants, 
which  reiiresents  a  family  fete  in  the  grounds  of  Govenior  John  Peiiti,  at  his  seat  on  the 
Sehuylkill,  Philadelpliia,  tlie  site  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  which  contains  por- 
traits of  Pcnn  and  his  wife,  of  all  the  Allen  family,  and  of  West  liiinsclf  — who  said  "he 
never  executed  a.  betlei  painting." 

*  See  sketch  of  Liviugstoii  manor-liouse,  huilt  by  Henry  Walter  Liviugaton,  VoL 
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ciiJtsts  of  Nuwroiiiullfiiid,  riigut!  iiiidi;v  the  tru|iinil  sitii  of  tli<!  IViliiiiiinK  aiiU 
the  Heniiudiis,  .ami  .sciit  I'orth  a  lurid  gliire  fi'oiii  Engluinl,  Scotland,  and 
Ii'cLand.  Each  party  cuileavoiiid  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  other  by 
every  luiown  means.  Attached  to  both,  as  in  all  civil  wars,  were  persons 
whose  crimes  against  humanity  deserved  swift  punishment.  Instances 
were  inuutnerable  where  such  escaped,  and  men  of  candor,  veracity,  and 
honor  bore  the  obloquy.  If  the  termination  of  the  war  could  have  been 
foUowed  with  an  oblivion  of  its  offenses.  New  York  would  have  been 
spared  yeara  of  intenial  agitation.  James  Pe  Lancey  was  the  agent  dI 
the  committee  of  loyalists  chosen  from  each  State  to  obtain  compensation 
from  the  English  government  for  losses  "  sustained  by  the  faithful  subjects 
of  the  Crown  during  the  late  unhappy  dissensions  in  America."  In  1788 
he  drafted  a  formal  address  to  the  commission  oi^anized  under  the  foiiv 
seveml  acts  of  Parliameot,  passed  in  the  years  1783,  1785,  1736,  and 
1787,  for  investigation  into  the  merits  of  each  particular  claim,  with  a 
petition  to  Parliament  for  inforaiation  "  concerning  the  general  rules  and 
principles  adopted  in  pushing  inquiries  so  interesting  to  the  public." 
Five  years'  weary  working  for  the  liquitJation  of  claims  in  England, 
amounting  to  many  ntillions,  was  not  calculated  to  soften  anger  towards 
kinsmen  and  countrymen  who  bad  been  instrumental  in  enacting  con- 
fiscation laws  in  America.  These  were  denounced  as  partial,  unjust, 
malicious,  and  avaricioiLs.  England  admitted  the  wrong  perpetrateii 
upoii  the  colonies.  But  the  loyalists,  wounded  upon  all  sides,  were  ap- 
parently beyond  the  pale  of  healing  influences.  Of  the  seven  sons  of 
Peter  De  Lancey  of  Westchester,  James,  before  the  war  liigh  sheriff  of  the 
county,  was  the  famous  commander  of  the  "  Cow  Boys,"  and  retired  to 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  appointed  counselor  to  the  governor.  It  is 
said  that  when  he  turned  his  back  forever  upon  his  large  possessions  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Branx  bis  iron  heart  was  torn  with  emotion 
and  he  wept  aloud.  His  brother  Oliver,  next  younger  than  himself,  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  British  navy,  which  position  he  resigned  because  he 
would  not  fight  against  his  native  land.  Of  tlieir  five  sisters,  Anne  was 
the  wife  of  John  Cox,  of  Philadelphia ;  Alice  was  Mrs.  llalph  Izanl ;  Jane 
was  Mrs.  John  Watts;  and  Susanna  was  Mrs.  Thomas  Barclay  —  the 
mother  of  six  sons,  Hemy,  Ue  Lancey,  Thomas,  George,  Sir  Anthony,  and 
Beverley  Barclay,  and  of  four  daughters  afterwards  prominent  in  society, 
Mrs.  Schuyler  Livingston,  Mrs.  Simon  Fraser,  Mrs,  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant, 
and  Mi-s.  William  H.  Parsons. 

John  Peter,  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lanc«y 
—  whose  son,  William  Heathcote  De  Lancey,  was  the  first  Bishop  of  West- 
ern New  York  —  the  brother  of  James  in  London,  and  of  Mrs.  Judge 
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Thomas  Jones  niiil  Mi-s.  William  Walloii,  of  New  Yoi-k,^  liad  received  a 
military  ediiciitioii  in  England,  and  been  four  yeai's  in  the  regular  British 
army  at  the  commeiiceineut  of  the  war ;  he  was  then  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  He  returned  to  America  in  1789,  having  received  the  Heathcote 
estate  of  his  mother  at  Scarsdale,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  estate  of  his 
father  in  New  York. 

The  Livingstons  were  even  more  numerous  than  the  De  Lanceys,  with 
hardly  less  wealth.  They  were  in  power,  which  inspired  anything  but 
love  in  the  breasts  of  their  conquered  adversaries.  They  divided  the 
control  of  the  river  counties  with  the  Van  Eensselaers  and  SchuyleiB, 
whose  great  manoi-ial  estates  lay  to  the  north  of  their  own,  and  were 
leaders  in  commerce  and  law  as  well  as  agriculture.  At  least  nine  prom- 
inent men  at  this  date,  of  national  celebrity,  bore  the  name  of  Livings- 
ton. They  were  of  distinguished  Scotch  lineage,  with  a  proved  pedigree 
of  at  least  seven  hundred  years,  with  plenty  of  republican  Dutch  blood 
handed  along  through  internmrriages  with  the  Schuylers,  Beekmans,  and 
other  Holland  families  of  colouial  New  York.  And  besides  the  Livings- 
tons themselves,  many  public  men  of  influence  had  married  Livingston 
wives,  not  least  among  whom  were  John  Jay,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  James  Duane,  Mayor  of  the  city. 

It  has  been  sagely  remarked  that  "  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  do- 
mestic history  of  nations  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prognosis  of 
political  events."  It  is  certain  that  no  correct  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  political  parties  in  early  New  York  can  be  obtained  without 
carefully  observing  the  endless  ramifications  of  kinship.  Those  who  have 
iu  former  pages  traced  the  great  family  quarrrel  of  the  De  Lanceys  and  Liv- 
ingstons until  melted  in  the  Revolution,  can  now  see  it  color  the  whole 
loyalist  controversy ;  and  its  results  are  to  be  felt  for  many  a  long  year. 
In  no  other  State  had  the  war  made  such  a  division  in  families  as  in 
New  York.  Two  of  the  Van  S?  Cortlandts,  cousins,  fought 

on  opposite  sides.     General  ^Sf  Philip  Schuyler  was  the  first 

cousin    of    General   Oliver         JiL.  ^^   Lancey,  their  mothers 

being  sisters;  he  bore  also  ^^^'^'^r  "~~vi^  the  same  relationship  to  the 
wife    of    Counselor    John  V/^l        ^|\j  Watts,  whose  daughter  was 


'  T]ie  Waltons  were  among  the  9\  .^iSj||lHiI||fSit,t^  great  mpithantB  of  New  York  totlj 
before  and  after  the  Bi^vohition  ;  [^■j^T^^lHyl  tlieyenileavored  toVneutral  iii  tlie 
eontesL  See  Vol.  I.  684,  685,  686.  >^^  /  \  ^jj  1\w  name  William  >sas  earned 
through  a  full  century.  The  family  ^:4a;;^,™~^3S^  intcrmameil  with  the  Beekmans, 
Verplaneks,  De  Lanceya,  Crugers,  Wilton  Armi  Ogdens,  and  Momses      Mrs  (  m 

nelia  Beekman  Walton,  daughter  of  Dr   William  Beekman,  a  lailv 

greatly  beloved,  who  had  lived  in  N«w  Jersey  during  the  war,  died  at  the  "  Old  Wallon 
Houae  "  on  Franklin  Square  in  1786. 
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the  wife  of  Sir  John  Johusoii.  The  De  Peysters,  who,  like  the  !">e  Lin- 
ceys,  were  chiefly  loyalists,  had  intermarrieil  with  tlie  Viiii  Cortliiiidts  in 
nearly  every  generation.  And  the  mother  of  John  Jay  was  a  Van  Corl- 
kndt.  There  was  never  a  more  curious  mixture  of  coniiicting  interests 
than  agitated  New  York  through  the  remainder  of  the  century ;  sharp 
denunciation,  rancorous  abuse,  heart-buraings,  and  maledictions,  ratlier 
than  the  memory  of  gallant  deeds  and  heroic  sacrifices,  long  survived 
the  shock  of  armies. 

The  lawyers  of  the  city  were  full  of  business.  They  were  mostly  meii 
of  promise,  eminence,  and  conspicuous  talents.  The  community  inevita- 
bly measured  every  candidate  for  a  professional  career,  and  the  unlearned 
or  mediocre  aspirant  stood  at  fatal  disadvantage,  Hamilton  had  com- 
menced practice  at  the  bar,  and  already  demonstrated  to  the  world  that 
he  was  a  great  lawyer.  Aaron  Burr,  small  of  stature,  mth  gigantic  am- 
bition, cool,  wary,  artificial,  and  imposing  of  manner,  in  his  ai^nnients 
curt  and  severe,  confining  himself  invariably  to  a  few  strong  and  promi- 
nent points,  rarely  lost  a  case.  Melancthon  Smith  was  in  the  high  tide 
of  a  successful  practice.  Also  Egbert  Denson,  who  was  more  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  principles  of  philosophy  upon  which  the  law  rests, 
and  in  technical  information,  than  any  other  lawyer  of  the  period. 
James  Kent,  afterwards  chancellor,  son  of  Moss  Kent,  surrogate  of  Ifens- 
selaer  County,  was  a  student  in  Benson's  office ;  he  was  first  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1787,  and  soon  acquired  habits  of  vast  industry  and  method, 
and  a  taste  for  literary  labor.  Johu  Sloss  Hobart  had  been  elected  one 
of  the  three  justices  of  the  Supreme  Couit ;  he  was  nearly  fifty,  with 
perhaps  no  special  distinguishing  trait,  but  possessing  an  assemblage  of 
qualities  which  gave  him  great  influence.  Samuel  Jones,  the  elder,  styled 
the  "  father  of  the  New  York  bar,"  had  been  an  ardent  loyalist,  and  sub- 
sequently was  appointed  Recorder  of  the  city  and  then  Comptroller  of 
the  State,  Brockholst  Livingston,  the  brother-in-law  of  John  Jay,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1783,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholars,  able  advocates,  and  fluent  speakers  of  his 
time  in  the  city  —  but  violent  in  his  political  feelings  and  conduct, 
Edward  Livingston,  youngest  brother  of  the  chancellor,  who  subse- 
quently acquired  world-wide  reputation  as  a  jurist,  commenced  practice 
in  1785,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty-one.  Moi^an  Lewis,  whose  wife  was 
sister  to  the  latter,  soon  became  attorney-general  of  the  Stato  —  in  1791 
—  and  two  years  lator  chief  justice  of  New  York.  Ilichard  Morris  was 
the  present  chief  justice,  having  succeeded  Johu  Jay  in  1779  ;  he  filled 
the  office  untU  1790,  when,  being  sixty  years  of  age,  he  retired,  and 
Kobert  Yates  was   appointed  in  his  stoad,     John  Cozine  and  Kobeit     ,-..  ■ 
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Troup  were  both  able  lawyers,  and  men  of  much  general  information ; 
Coziue  is  described  as  good-humored  and  amiable,  inclined  to  indolence, 
corpulence,  and  high  living.  Josiah  Ogden  HofTmitn  was  younger,  but 
rose  q^uickly  to  distinction.  His  forte  was  in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  management  of  juries.  John  Lawrence,  John  Rutherford, 
and  John  McKesson  were  among  the  legal  luminaries  of  the  time. 
Also  Jacob  Morton,  Robert  Benson,  John  Watts,  Jr.,  William  Wickhain, 
and  Daniel  Cromnielin  Verplanck;  the  latter  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five.' 

His  uncle,  Gulian  Verplanck,  third  president  of  the  Bank  of  New  Yoi'k 
—  appointed  in  1790  —  was  a  merchant  of  excellent  paits,  and  a  man  of 
many  accomplishments ;  he  was  one  of  the  early  j,'raduates  from  Colum- 
bia College,  and  received  in  Holland  his  mercantile  traiuing.^  His  city 
residence  was  in  Pearl  Street,  although  he  subsequently  erected  a  fine 
mansion  in  Wall  Street. 


'  Daniel  Cronimelin  Verjilanck,  born  in  1762,  was  (nice  married.  His  first  wifp,  Eliza- 
Ijeth,  (Jaiigliter  of  Piesident  William  Samuel  Johnson  of  Columbia  College,  mother  of  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck,  died  in  1789,  at  the  age  of  tneiity-four.  His  Keeond  wife  was  Ann,  only 
daughter  of  William  and  Ann  De  Laiioey  Walton  ;  their  children  were  Mary  Ann,  Louisa, 
Samuel,   Elizabeth,  William  Walton,  James  De  Lancey,  and   Anna  I,ouisa,     His   father, 


Samuel  Verplnnck,  born  1739.  (livd 
students,  the  first  class  graduating 
17SS  ;  and  being  aent  to  his  uncle, 
a  mercantile  education,  married, 
melin.  The  father  of  Samuel  was 
1"51,  the  great-grandson  of  the 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles 
The  Sinclair  family  descended 
Lui-ds  Sinclair  of  Scotland.  Ann 
liMt  Gabriel  Ludlow,  and  Mary 
Charles  McEvers  of  New  Yorlt, 
Sarnuel  Verplanck,  was  Sjiealier 
1798;   and  from   1790  until  hi 


1820,  was  first  on  the  list  of  eight 
from  Kings  (Columbia)  College,  in 
Daniel  Cromnielin,  in  Holland,  for 
in  1761,  his  cousin,  Judith  Crom- 
Giilian  Verplanck,  born  1698,  died 
first  of  tJie  name  in  New  York  ;  ho 
and  Anna  Sinclair  Crommelin. 
from  tlie  Earls  of  Orkney,  and 
Veiplancli,  sister  of  Samuel,  mar- 
Verplanck,  a  second  sister,  married 
Gulian,  the  youngest  brother  of 
of  the  Assembly  in  1791,  and  in 
death  was  one  of  tlie  Regents  of 


Verpfi 

the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.     Daniel  Crommelin  Verplanck  was  member  of 
Congress  from  1802  to  ISOB,  and  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  in  Dntchess  County  until  1S28. 
A  sketch  of  his  son,  Gulian  C,  Verplanck,  born  1786,  died  1870,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
College  in  1801,  will  appear  upon  a  future  jage 
»  See  Vol.  I.  7il. 
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CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 

1787  - 1790. 

NEW   YORK   CITY   THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  NATION. 

Wall  Stbeet  in  1787.  — Diplomatcc  EsTEiiTArxMUNTs.  —  Social  Affahih  at  the  Capi- 
tal.—  Clekical  Characters. —MEnicAL  Celebiiitiek.  — The  Citv  Hosi'ital. — 
The  Doctohs'  Mob.  —  RKKmBs-oEs.  —The  two  Politioal  Paiities  in  New  Yoiik.  — 
Alexander  HAMiLToy.  — Thk  Insuihibction  m  Mamsaciihse-its.  —  REfUBSENTAfiVE 
Men  of  tiibConvbntios.  —The  Fedebal  Phinciplb.  —  Fbamino  niECoMsTiTunoN. 

—  GOUVBIiNEUK    JfORRlS.  ~  The  ADOlTIO.-i  OF   THE  CONSTITUTION    BY   THE  S'JATFfl.  — 

Actios  op  New  York.  —  The  Fedemal  Cblebration.  —  New  York  City.  —  Kedeual 
Hall  in  Wall  Street. — Thk  Phesidential  Rksiobscb.  —  Postmakteb-Gbneiial 
0;ii:ooD.  —  The  Election  op  a  Prfjiident.  —  The  First  Congress  under  the  Con- 

KTITITION, — AllRIVAl.  OF   WASHI.S-(!T0N   IN   NbW   YoUK   ClTY.— ThE   INAUGURATION. 

—  The  Fibbt  Cabinet  —The  Hauoupation  Bam  — Thf  Ffstivities  of  the 
Capital  —Social Celebrities  —  Member'.  oFlovcREaa  — PpodRBss  of  the  t  iv 

THE  Pity  received  a  sudden  strong  healthful  forward  impetus  ni 
the  bpnng  of  1787  through  laige  a((,es.'<ions  to  its  popuhtion 
Every  dwellm.^  house  w^s  occupied  Rents  went  up  doubling  in  some 
in3tan(,es ,  fresh  paint  and  new  shutter''  and  wings  transfnrmfd  old  tene- 
ments, and  caiiientera  and  inisons  found  reidy  employment  in  erectinj» 
new  structuies  The  streets  were  cleaned  and  pa\ement3  mended  New 
business  hniis  were  organized  and  o!d  warehouses  remodeled ;  the  mar- 
kets were  extended  and  bountifvdly  supplied,  and  stores  blossomed  with 
fashionable  goods.  Wall  Street,  the  great  centre  of  interest  and  of 
fashion,  presented  a  brilliant  scene  every  bright  afternoon.  Ladies  in 
showy  costumes,  and  gentlemen  in  silks,  satins,  and  velvet,  of  many  colors, 
promenaded  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  —  where  Congress  was  holding  its 
sessions.  At  the  same  time  Broadway,  from  St.  Paul's  Chapel  to  the 
Battery,  was  animated  with  stylish  equipages,  filled  with  pleasure- 
seekers  who  never  tired  of  the  life-giving,  invigorating,  perennial  sea- 
breeze,  or  the  unparalleled  beauty  of  the  view,  stretching  ofT  across  the 
varied  waters  of  New  York  Bay. 

The  social  world  was  kept  in  perpetual  agitation  through  distinguished 
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anivals  from  various  pai'ts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  Europe.  Din- 
iiLi-s  dnd  b  ills  were  tl  iily  occurrences.  Secretaiy  and  Mib.  Jay  entertained 
with  ^OLeful  ewe  ^thermg  about  them  all  that  wa,s  most  ilhi.strious  in 
statesmanship  and  lettei's ;  they  usually  gave  one  ceremonious  dinner 
eveiy  week  sometimes  two.  Their  dmwlng-roonis  were  also  thronged 
oil  Thuislay  Mis  Jay's  day  "at  home";  and  evening  parties  were 
given  at  freijueiit  intervals.  TJie  niaunei's  of  Secretary  Jay  were  de- 
scribed by  Euroijeans  as  affable  and  unassuming;  and  his  purity  and 
nobility  of  cJiaracter  impressed  the  whole  world  in  his  favor.  He  dressed 
in  simple  bhick,  wearing  his  hair  slightly  powdered  and  tied  in  the  kick. 
His  complexion  was  without  color.  His  eyes  were  dark  and  penetrating, 
as  if  the  play  of  thought  never  ceased,  but  the  general  expiession  of  his 
face  was  singularly  amiable  and  tranq^uil.  Mis.  Jay  was  atlmii-ably  fitted, 
through  her  long  residence  in  the  Spanish  and  French  capitals,  and  her 
own  personal  and  intellectual  accomplishments,  for  the  distinguished 
position  of  leader  of  society  in  the  American  capital  She  dressed  richly, 
and  in  good  taste,  and  observed  the  most  rigid  formalities  in  her  inter- 
coui-se  with  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  spirit  and  character  of  this  formative 
period  than  the  movements  in  its  polite  and  every-day  life.  But  a  mere 
glimpse  must  suffice.  The  infant  Kepublic  was  interesting,  and  vastly 
promising,  while  it  had  not  yet  learned  to  walk.  Its  capital  was  the 
seat  of  a  floating  community  composed  of  the  most  divei'se  elements. 
Curiosity,  criticism,  and  cavil  were  in  the  air.  The  importance  attached 
to  the  doing  of  national  hospitalities  in  the  Old  World,  could  not  be 
ignored  in  tJie  New.  Entertain ments  were  something  more  than  mere 
profitless  amusements ;  then,  as  before  and  since,  they  were  strong  links 
in  the  chain  which  binds  nations  together. 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  Mrs.  Knox  lived  in  a  large  house  and  gave 
munificent  banquets.  Mrs.  Knox  was  celebrated  for  her  brilliancy  in 
conversation  and  unfailing  good-humor ;  she  liad  the  tact  and  talent  to 
convert  her  home  into  a  resort  of  the  intellectual  and  cultivated,  as  well 
as  the  diplomatic  and  fashionable.  Sir  John  Temple  made  it  a  point  to 
call  upon  every  stranger  of  note  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  New 
York ;  Lady  Temple  was  the  daughter  of  Governor  Uowdoiu,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  according  to  the  writers  of  the  day,  "  very  distinguished- 
looking,  and  ^reeable  " ;  she  received  guests  every  Tuesday  evening,  and 
gave  dinners,  notable  for  their  costliness,  nearly  every  week  to  twenty  oi 
more  guests.  Miss  Van  Berckel  assisted  her  father,  the  Dutch  ambassa- 
dor, in  dispensing  hospitalities.  Otto,  of  the  French  legation,  afterwaids 
Comto  de  Mosloy,  married  twice  in   New  York,  first  Miss  Livingston 
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in  1782,  and,  after  her  death,  Miss  Creveccsur,  in  1790,  daughter  of 
the  French  consul ;  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  charming  social  qual- 
ities. The  Marquia  de  Moustier  arrived  in  1787,  accompanied  by  his 
sister,  Madame  de  Brehan,  a  clever  woman  who  wrote  with  spirit  and 
had  some  skill  as  an  artist,  "but  with,"  according  to  Abigail  Adams 
Smith,  "the  oddest  tigure  eyes  ever  beheld."  John  Armstrong  —  soldier, 
statesman,  and  autlior  —  wrote  about  the  same  time :  "  We  have  a  French 
minister  now  with  us,  aud  if  France  had  wished  to  destroy  the  little 
remembrance  tliat  is  left  of  het  and  her  exertions  in  our  behalf,  she 
would  have  sent  just  such  a  man  —  distant,  haughty,  penurious,  and 
entirely  governed  by  the  caprices  of  a  little,  singular,  whimsical,  hysteri- 
cal old  woman,  whose  delight  is  in  playing  with  a  negro  child  and  caress- 
ing a  monkey." 

The  mother  of  Chancellor  Livingston  returned  with  her  family  to  the 
city  from  Clermont,  residing  at  51  Queen  Street — now  Pearl- — a  little 
above  Wall  Street.  Her  daughters  were  highly  bred  and  educated,  well 
versed  iu  public  affairs,  and  fond  of  discussing  the  grave  questions  of  the 
hour.  Her  drawing-rooms  were  the  center  of  attraction  for  a  refined  and 
cultured  circle,  including  many  French  dignitaries.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  articles  upon  finance,  politics,  diplomacy,  and  religion,  to  be  read  there 
by  their  authors  before  publication.  The  younger  ladies  and  some  of 
their  more  habitual  guests  often  played  whist — a  game  not  interdicted 
by  the  mistress  of  the  household,  but  which  in  deference  to  her  religious 
tastes  was  never  commenced  until  she  retired  from  the  parlors.  John 
Armstrong  married  Alida,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs,  Livingston,  in 
1789.  It  is  related  of  Mrs.  Montgomery,  the  eldest  daughter,  that  on 
one  occasion,  after  entertaining  a  guest  of  the  heavy  sort,  she  expressed 
relief  at  his  departure  with  an  audible  sigh.  A  bright  httle  niece  ex- 
claimed, "  Why,  aunty,  you  have  not  much  patience  with  dull  people ! " 
"  Ah,  no,  my  dear ! "  she  replied,  "  I  have  never  been  used  to  them." 

Rufus  King  was  described  by  Brissot  de  Warville  as  thirty-three,  and 
passing  "  for  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  United  States,"  but  so  modest 
that "  he  appeared  ignorant  of  his  own  worth."  His  young  bride  was 
remarkable  for  personal  beauty  —  face  oval,  with  a  clear,  brunette  com- 
plexion, delicately  formed  features,  expressive  blue  eyes,  black  hair,  and 
exquisite  teeth ;  "  her  motions  were  all  grace,  her  bearing  gracious,  her 
voice  musical,  and  her  education  exceptional,"  They  resided  with  her 
father,  John  Alsop,  near  the  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  William  Street. 
Colonel  William  and  Lady  Kitty  Duer  Imd  taken  up  their  abode  in 
Broadway,  nearly  opposite  St,  Paul's  Chapel.  The  latter,  and  hev  sister. 
Lady  Mary  Watts,  often  assisted  their  cousin,  Mi^.  Jay,  in  receiving 
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guests.  Kitty  Livingston,  Mrs.  Jay's  sister,  was  married  in  April  of  this 
year  to  Matthew  Ridley,  of  Baltimore;  Susan,  the  elder  sister,  having 
married  John  Cleve  Symines,  a  member  of  Congress,  was  residing  in  New 
York  ;  two  younger  sist«ra  were  also  in  society,  although  their  home  was 
still  at  "  Liberty  Hall,"  in  Elizabeth.  The  governor,  in  apologizing  to  a 
friend  in  March  for  his  penmanship,  said :  "  My  principal  secretary  of  state, 
who  is  one  of  my  daughters,  has  gone  to  New  Yoik  to  shake  her  heels 
at  the  balls  and  assemblages  of  a  metropolis,  which  might  better  be  more 
studious  of  paying  its  taxes,  than  of  instituting  expensive  diversions," 

tJeneral  Mattliew  Clarkson  had  recently  married  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Walter  Rutherford,  The  young  and  pretty  wife  of  Richard  Varick 
was  the  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Cornelia  Hoffman  Roosevelt ;  and  her 
sister  Cornelia  had,  within  a  year,  married  Dr.  Benjamin  Kissam,  the 
recently  appointed  Professor  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  in  Columbia 
College.  Mrs,  James  Beekman  presided  once  more  over  her  beautiful 
home  on  the  East  River,  which  had  so  long  been  occupied  by  British  celeb- 
rities,' Upon  the  return  of  the  Beekman  family  from  their  seven  years' 
exile,  costly  treasures  in  the  way  of  silver  and  china  ware  which  they  buried 
under  the  greenhouse  before  their  departure  were  exhumed  uninjured.^ 
Two  ext^uisite  statuettes  in  rare  old  Chelsea,  thus  preserved  in  the  earth, 
and  numerous  pieces  of  ancestral  table-ware  —  gems  of  beauty  —  are  in 
possession  of  the  descendants.  Mrs.  Beekman  had  the  genius  to  aid  her 
husband  in  book-keeping  while  he  was  striving  to  retrieve  his  impaired 
fortunes ;  and  she  sustained  her  part  in  the  social  kingdom  of  the  capi- 
ta! with  distinguished  effect. 

Nearly  all  the  clerical  characters  of  the  period  were  men  of  profound 
learning.  They  mingled  with  the  youth  and  beauty  of  the  capital  at 
official  dinners  and  at  private  parties.  Bishop  Provost  was  deeply  versed 
in  classical  lore,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences.  He  conversed  with  ease  and  pleasantry,  and  was  ever  a  wel- 
come guest,  as  was  also  Mrs,  Provost,^  Governor  George  Clinton  occu- 
pied the  mansion  of  Henry  White,  in  Pearl  Street,  property  sold  under 
the  confiscation  act  in  1786;  the  same  year  Mr.  White  died  in  Golden 
Square,  London.     His  widow,  Eve  Van  Cortlandt  White,  resided  with  her 

1  .S«e  sketch  of  Rpekman  mansion,  Vol.  I.  5611  ;.  Mrs.  Beekman,  I.  769,  II.  188. 

'  This  greenhouse  was  the  Kret  upon  Manhattan  Island.  Lemon-trees  bore  fruit  under- 
neath its  TOof  of  glass  before  the  war ;  in  the  summer  of  1776  Washington  and  hia  stalf  wei-e 
treated  to  lemonade  made  from  lemons  picked  fnim  the  trees  in  their  presence. 

'  Rev.  Samael  Provoat,  Biahop  of  New  York  from  1786  to  1801,  consecrated  at  Lambeth, 
England,  was  the  son  of  John  Provost  ami  Rve,  daughter  of  Hurmanua  Rutgers,  and  grandson 
of  Samuel  Provost  and  Maria  Siirat,  graudd.inghter  of  the  lirst  De  Peyster  in  New  York. 
He  was  born  March  11,  1712,  and  died  Si-pteniler  6,  M15.  —  JlaliUmfs  Ma.  Gm.  Coll. 
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daughters,  conspicuous  belles  in  New  York  society,  at  11  Broadway,  the 
homestead  inherited  from  lier  father,  until  her  death  in  1836.  Slie  wiis 
a  lady  of  great  wealth.  The  Bayards  and  the  Ludlows  remained  in  the 
city ;  also  many  other  loyalist  families.  The  Misses  Bayard  were  among 
the  New  York  social  beauties  mentioned  by  a  French  writer. 

Dr.  John  Cliarlton,  an  English  surgeon  who  had  been  much  at  the 
court  of  George  III.,  coming  to  New  York  with  the  Britisli  army,  maiTied 
Mary  De  Peyster,  daughter  of  Treasurer  Abraham  and  Margaret  Van 
Cortlandt  De  Peyster,  and  settled  in  the  city  ;  he  was  a  short,  stout  man 
of  florid  complexion,  fond  of  riding  on  horaehack,  and  practised  medicine 
principally  among  his  family  connections.  The  oldest  and  most  eminent 
physician  of  the  time  was  Dr.  John  Baiil,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Now 
York  Hospital  He  was  seventy-three,  a  Huguenot  by  descent,  and  noted 
for  Ilia  skill  and  learning  scarcely  less  than  for  his  extreme  urbanity  of 
manner.  He  usually  wore  a  red  coat  aud  a  cocked  liat,  and  carried  a 
gold-headed  cane ;  he  drove  about  the  city  in  a  low  pony  phaeton,  accom- 
panied by  a  faithful  negi-o  almost  as  venerable  as  himself  Frank  Van 
Berckel,  the  sou  of  the  Dutch  Minister,  drove  in  a  high  phaeton,  and  a 
caricature  print  was  issued  representing  the  aged  doctor  in  his  little 
vehicle,  passing  under  the  body  and  between  the  wheels  of  the  gay  young 
Dutchman's  elevated  equipage  without  touching,  It  is  said  no  one 
relished  the  humor  of  the  illustration  more  than  Dr.  Baixl  himself.  In 
1788  he  became  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society. 
His  son,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  who  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  and 
married  his  cousin,  Mary  Bard,  organized  the  first  medical  school  in  con- 
nection with  Kings  College,  and  took  the  chair  of  physic  in  1769,  subse- 
quently becoming  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's 
practice,  and  when  Washington  was  inaugurated  President,  became  his 
family  physician ;  and  he  attained  greater  eminence  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  Dr.  John  Cochrane  stood  next  to  Dr.  Bard  in  seniority, 
having  achieved  so  high  a  reputation  during  the  war  that  he  enjoyed  a 
wide  patron^e  among  the  citizens  of  New  York  City.  His  home  in 
Broadway  was  the  hospitable  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  Schuyler  and 
Livingston  relatives,  and  it  was  where  the  prominent  generals  of  the  army 
were  entertained  in  the  most  princely  manner.  Dr.  Thomas  Jones,  a 
man  of  fortune  who  had  married  a  Livingston,  was  perhaps  more  eminent 
as  a  politician  than  physician,  but  in  either  field  was  distinguished  as  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  He  was  a  brother  of  Dr.  John  Jones  of  Phila- 
delphia. Dr.  Kissam  and  Dr.  McKnight  both  held  professorsliips  in  the 
C{)IIege,  as  before  mentioned;  the  latter  was  the  best  surgeon  of  his  day, 
besides  having  an  extensive  family  practice. 
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The  City  Hospital,  between  Duane  and  Anthony  Streets,  upon  the  west 
sitl/!  of  Broadway,  which  had  been  projected  before  the  war,  and  the 
edifice  completed  in  time  to  be  converted  into  a  barrack  for  the  reception 
of  troops  in  1776,  stood  unrepaired,  and  unused  for  the  purposes  of  a 
hospital,  until  Jaiuury  3, 1791,  when  it  was  opened  for  the  admission  of 
eighteen  patients,  and  began  its  great  work.  The  aeeompauying  sketch 
illustrates  its  appeamnce  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Tlie  Society  of  Governors,  established  in  1771,  meanwhile,  simply  pre- 
served its  corporate  existence  by  holding  annual  elections ;  iu  the  sum- 
mer of  1785,  some  destitute  Scotch  emigrants  were  allowed  to  use  the 
vacant  building  as  a  place  of  shelter  for  a  few  weeks;  the  following  win- 
ter Di:  rLii'liiinl  Uailey  (.liUiim-d  pi;imid,-^ioii  to  orAUtj.y  ono  or  f.wo  romiis 


1      .jii 

Ki  |j  i  si  9  ll|l|J 
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f  r  anatomicil  let-tnres  Subsequently  the  legislature  of  the  St,ite  were 
allowed  to  fit  up  some  rooms  for  their  accommodation  durmp  i  ptiticuUr 
scssiin  The  next  \ear  Di  Bailey  operated  upon  a  patient  in  one  of  the 
room'5  he  had  used  foi  his  lectures  and  findin^  him  unht  to  be  iemo\e  1 
wts  allowed  to  attend  him  there  until  he  ret,o\ered 

Suddenly  the  doctors  ind  their  auat«mie=i  eime  to  grief  The  public 
mind  had  been  ^itirtled  lurin^  the  winter  by  lunior  thit  dtad  bt  iies 
had  been  stolen  bj  the  medical  students  from  the  different  Lemetenei  of 
the  city  On  Sunday  morning  April  13  17S8  some  meddling  bo>-, 
playuit,  about  the  buildin,  were  impelled  to  climb  a  ladder  which  had 
been  left  restin  ap,ainst  one  if  the  walls  1  j  a  -ftorkman  the  day  1  ef  re 
in  I  peepe  1  throiigh  the  wmbw  tf)  see  whit  was  o""1b  ""  withm     A 
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young  auigeon,  busy  upon  a  subject  in  the  dis^ecting-roora,  greeted  tlje 
foremost  inquisitive  youngster  with  the  fl  uiish  of  m  iinii  —  out  his  own 
—  ami  the  boy  fleil  with  the  news  to  his  fathei  a  mason,  who  repeateil 
the  story  to  his  cojuraJes,  an  1  sri/in^  su  li  tools  of  their  trade  iis  would 
best  serve  them  as  weapons, they  staitud  in  i  Ik  ly  lortlie  hospital.  Tlieir 
foice  increased  as  they  advaut*  I  md  the  w hole  city  was  in  a  wild  Uiinult 
The  hospital  was  surrounded,  the  doora  burst  in,  several  subjects  were 
discovered,  and  a  collection  of  anatomieal  specimens  destroyed.  The 
doctors  took  refuge  in  the  jail,  where  they  were  with  ditticulty  prntected 
by  the  hastily  summoned  militia.  The  mob  swore  vengeance  upon  all 
the  doctoi-s  of  the  city,  and  started  for  tlie  bouse  of  Dr.  Cocbruue,  wliicli 
they  ransacked  from  cellar  to  garret  in  search  of  subjects.  Tliey  omitted 
to  open  the  scuttle  and  look  out  upon  the  roof,  or  they  would  have  dis- 
covered Dr.  Hiclfs,  of  whom  they  were  in  hot  pursuit,  snugly  hiding  be- 
hind the  chimney.  In  the  height  of  the  frenzy  they  passed  the  himse  of 
Sir  John  Temple,  and  mistaking  the  name  of  Sir  John  for  "  siu'geon," 
attacked  it  furiously,  and  were  just  barely  restrained  from  leveling  it 
with  the  ground. 

As  night  approached  the  ranks  of  the  rioters  were  thinned,  and  It  was 
hoped  the  trouble  had  ended.  But  small  bands  patrolled  the  streets, 
and  in  the  morning  the  mob  was  greater  than  ever,  having  been  joined  by 
sailors  from  vessels  in  the  harbor ;  and  it  proceeded  at  once  to  storm  the 
jail,  breaking  the  windows,  tearing  down  the  fences,  and  threatening  to 
drag  the  doctors  out  and  hang  them,  Governor  Clinton,  Mayor  Diiane, 
Secretary  Jay,  Baron  Steuben,  Hamilton,  and  other  prominent  citizens 
endeavored  to  appease  the  popular  fury,  but  in  vain.  Jay,  in  driving  to 
the  scene,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head  from  a  stone  thrown  through 
the  glass  of  his  chariot.  The  mayor  hesitated  to  give  the  order  to  fii-e 
upon  the  mob  ;  Baron  Steuben,  in  the  benevolence  of  his  heart,  was  re- 
monstrating with  the  governor  against  attempting  to  quell  the  riot  with 
fire-arms,  when  he  was  hit  in  the  forehead  with  a  brick-bat,  and  fell 
bleeding  to  the  pavement  crying  loudly  "  Fire  governor  iire ' "  The  sol- 
diere  did  fire  and  five  persons  were  killed  ant  se\en  ir  eight  ladly 
wounded;  upjn  wbuh  the  ciowd  fled  Steuben  wis  earned  to  Duei  s 
house,  and  there  being  no  sir-^eju  at  hand  and  n  iie  daiin^  to  show 
themselves.  Lady  Kittv  stioched  hi'i  w  und  an  1  boun  1  up  his  head 

The  site  of  the  hospital  was  a  fi\e  acie  lot  purchist  1  fnm  the  Rutgers 
estate.  The  mii-shes  m  the  ip^ku  of  Chitbam  Squire  caused  sj  much 
fever  aud  a<,ue  that  it  is  said  Eut_,ers  at  one  time  pnyed  the  king  f  jr  a 
better  title  to  his  property  that  he  might  sell  it  to  somebo  ly  willing  to 
make  drains      because  the  inh  ib  tants  lost  one  third  of  their  time  by 
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eickiiess."  'I'iienj  were  but  few  houses  as  yet  above  that  of  William  Ax- 
tell,  whioli,  being  sold  under  the  confiscation  act  about  this  time,  tecaiue 
the  residence  of  Lewis  Allaire  Scott,  son  of  John  Morin  Scott,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  statu  of  New  York  for  a  considerable  period.'  Near 
Hanover  Square  were  several  fine  old  mansions ;  that  of  Gerard  W. 
iieekinan  had  been  occupied  in  178;j  by  Admiral  Bigby,  who  entertained 
I'liuee  William  Henry,  afterwai-ds  William  IV.  of  England.  Andrew 
Hamersley's  residence  was  nearly  opposite,  all  the  appointments  of  wbich 
were  in  a  style  of  costly  elegance.  The  homes  of  the  Gouverneiivs,  the 
HiiU'mans,  the  Van  Homes,  and  the  Clarksons  were  in  that  imnie(!iate 
vicinity.  Geraixlus  Duyckinck,  proprietor  of  the  "Universal  Store" 
whose  advertisements  and  display  of  wares  were  the  most  curious  and 
luiiiiue  of  the  period,  lived  on  Pearl  Street ;  he  mamed  the  daughter  of 
\h:  Heiny  Livingston.  Samuel  Hake,  claimant  to  the  title  of  Lord 
Hake,  a  wealtliy  impoiter  who  had  remained  in  New  York  dnving  the 
war,  built  a  house  a  little  out  of  the  city,  on  the  Bowery  Itoad ;  his 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Gilbert  Livingston,  and  their  dangliter 
iiiariied  Frederic,  eldest  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Ileade  I)e  Peyster. 
General  John  Lamb  established  his  residence  in  Wall  Street  when  he 
returned  from  the  wai-s.  Shortly  after  his  election  to  the  Assembly  he 
was  appointed  Collector  of  the  Port,  the  emoluments  of  wltich  office, 
ti^ether  with  the  results  of  investing  his  depreciated  debt  certiticates  in 
forfeited  lands,  as  a  speculation,  rendered  him  comfortably  opuleut.  He 
was  of  a  kind,  benevolent  nature,  and  opened  his  doors  hospitably  to 
every  soldier  of  the  Kevolution,  whatever  his  rank.  But  no  acts  or  argu- 
ments could  modify  his  inflexible  antipathy  to  the  loyalists.  He  blauied 
them  iudiscriminately  for  the  course  they  had  taken  in  the  Revolution, 
and  said  they  deserved  punishment.  He  was  as  positive  as  he  was  hon- 
est in  his  convictions;  hut  reasoning  from  arbitrary  premises  he  followed 
rigidly  a  single  line  of  thought,  like  a  railway  in  its  grooves,  and  fearful 
of  the  revival  of  aristocratic  influences,  became  the  determined  opjjoser  of 
every  movement  towaiils  the  union  of  the  States  in  empire  under  a 
specific  constitution. 

Foremost  on  this  plane  stood  Governor  George  Clinton,  whose  long 
and  faithful  services  at  the  helm  of  affairs  had  given  him  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  people  of  New  York.     He  had  made  his  mark, 

^  See  page  207  (Vol,  11. )  for  sketch  of  the  Rutherford  and  Axtell  houses,  iipon  the  comer 
of  Vesey  Street,  where  the  Astor  House  now  standi),  wlijch  together  formeil  a  uiiirorm  build- 
iug  of  brick.  Mrs.  Axt«l]  nn-s  a  beautiful  woniiin,  the  sister  of  James  De  Peysttr,  and  of 
Mrs.  Dr.  Charlton  and  Mrs.  ClarksoD  ;  her  portrait,  bj  CopUy,  is  preierved  in  the  Da  Peyatw 
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and  his  clear,  logical  brain  and  great  decision  of  character  inspirtjd  con- 
fidence ill  liis  political  judgmeut;  lie  possessed,  moreover,  the  power  of 
distributiuy  the  patronage  of  the  government.  He  was  ably  snpported 
by  John  Lansing,  Robert  Yates,  Melancthon  Smith,  and  other  men  of 
importance,  and  the  State  rights  party  thus  represented  was  largely 
in  the  majority. 

Meanwhile  General  Philip  Schuyler,  with  magnanimity  similar  to  that 
which  characterized  his  treatment  of  the  conq^uered  Euigoyne  in  1777, 
was  striving  for  the  restoration  of  the  loyalists  to  full  citizenship.  Ham- 
ilton was  his  son-in-law,  and,  having  recently  acquired  special  influence 
through  the  operations  of  the  bank  established  under  his  auspices,  was 
elected,  in  spite  of  the  strength  and  magnitude  of  the  opposition,  to  the 
Assembly  of  1787.  He  at  once  attacked  the  vexed  subject  of  the  con- 
tinued exclusion  of  the  loyalists  from  participation  in  the  elections,  and 
with  such  bold  strokes  —  lessons  which  touch  the  American  heait  nioi'e 
deeply  thau  the  most  stirring  memories  of  Greece  and  Eome  —  that  on 
the  last  day  of  January  he  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  repealing  the 
disfranchising  act,  which,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  Schuyler,  was  carried 
through  the  Senate  on  the  3d  of  February.  But  an  attempt  to  surrender 
the  control  of  the  imposts  to  Congress  was  a  total  failure.  New  York 
was  conscious  of  her  prospective  importance,  and  resisted  every  encroach- 
ment upon  her  sovereignty.  Jealousy  of  the  national  scheme  took  pos- 
session of  the  New  York  soul,  and  fear  of  an  elective  despotism  sharpened 
her  sagacious  visioiL  In  connection  with  Schuyler  and  Hamilton  the 
leading  spirits  who  looked  beyond  the  special  interests  of  the  State  to  a 
more  positive  union  on  some  definite  grounds  were  Secretary  Jay,  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  and  the  Van  Eensselears.  They  spent  the  month  of 
February  in  striving  for  the  assent  of  the  Legislature  to  the  appointment 
of  delegates  to  the  Convention.  This  bill  was  carried  March  6,  notwith- 
standing the  Federal  party  was  in  what  seemed  a  hopeless  minority.  But 
of  the  three  delegates  chosen,  John  Lansing  and  Eobert  Yates  were  nota- 
Ijly  of  the  governor's  mind,  and  although  Hamilton  was  the  tJrird  choice, 
the  anti-Federalists  thought  they  could  safely  trust  the  interests  of  New 
York  to  a  delegation  of  wliich  the  majority  were  in  favor  of  preserving  her 
individual  powers,  and  whose  action  was  confined  specifically  by  a  legisla- 
tivG  resolution  to  the  business  of  amending  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
instead  of  creating  a  new  Constitution. 

New  York  little  dreamed  that  the  boldness,  enei^,  acute  sense,  and 
well-balanced  intellect  of  the  youthful  Hamilton  was  to  overbear  by 
eloquence,  interpret  essential  needs  by  illustration,  usurp  powers  with 
imperious  will,  aud  then  convince  by  argulueat  a  large  proportioa  of  hei 
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population  that  lie  was  iu  the  right,  and  finally  compel  a  public  reeogiii- 
tiou  and  justification  of  tlie  wisdom  of  liis  conduct.  But  such  were  the 
facts,  a:5  the  ittailer  will  soon  learn.     The  whole  story  reads  like  fiction. 

The  character  and  genius  of  Hamilton  furnish  a  never- failing  source  of 
I'ood  for  captivating  study.*  He  was  not  yet  thirty,  and  almost  as  boyish- 
looldog  as  when  he  was  the  confidential  eompaniou  of  Washington. 
Tliure  was,  perhaps,  more  gravity  resting  upon  his  expressive  countenance 
at  times,  but  intelligent  vivacity  predominated.  He  was  frank,  amiable, 
and  high-bred,  and  attracted  Ids  friends  irresistibly ;  while  his  enemies 
both  hated  and  stood  in  awe  of  him.  He  had  a  mind  of  immense  grasi>, 
and  could  endure  more  unremitted  and  intense  labor  than  any  other  man 
in  New  York.  His  thought  flashed  forth  like  a  calcium  light,  illuminat- 
ing the  bi-oad  scene,  and  placing  him  in  the  front  rank  of  artists  in 
irovernment-niaking.  He  had  been  ripening  for  his  work  through  patient 
attention  to  facts  and  a  grand  generalization  of  their  subtle  priuciplcs, 
until  lie  could  see  into  consequences  yet  dormant  in  ideas.  His  growth 
in  the  science  of  practical  statesmanship  had  been  pushed  to  its  full 
stature  by  the  foi-ces  of  that  remarkable  age ;  and  his  versatility  and 
creative  gifts  had  been  sharpened  by  the  peculiar  social  and  i>olitical 
conditions  of  the  comnmnity  in  wliich  his  lot  was  cast.  He  was  never 
fully  up  to  the  tide  of  popular  sympathy  in  all  things,  or  responsive  to  its 

I  The  following  ktf;r,  never  before  published,  wiitten  by  Hamilton  to  Miss  Scliujier 
three  weeks  befoii"  tlieii  nmiTiage  —  dated  October  13,  1780 —  will  be  rcail  with  interest  by 
every  stvulent  of  Hamilton's  ciireer.  The  origmal  copy  is  treoaui'ed  by  one  of  the  family, 
tliraugh  whose  oeuiteay  the  author  has  been  permitted  to  make  this  copy :  — 

"  I  vfould  not  have  you  imagine  Miss  that  1  writo  to  you  so  often  either  to  gratify  your 
wishes  or  to  please  your  vanity  ;  but  merely  to  indulge  myself  and  to  comply  with  that  rest- 
less propensity  of  my  mind,  which  wUl  not  allow  me  to  be  happy  when  I  am  not  doing  some- 
thing in  which  yon  are  conoemeil.  This  may  aeeui  a  very  idle  disposition  in  a  philosopher 
aud  a  soldier  ;  but  I  can  pleail  illustrious  examples  in  ray  justification.  Achilka  had  like  tu 
liave  saerificert  Greece  and  iiis  gloiy  to  his  lassion  for  a  female  captive  ;  and  Anthony  lo.st 
the  world  for  a  woman.  I  am  sorry  tlie  times  are  so  changed  aa  to  oblige  nie  lo  summon 
anticiuity  for  my  apology,  but  I  confess,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  present  age,  that  1  have  not 
been  able  to  find  many  who  are  as  far  gone  aa  myself  in  auth  laudable  zeal  for  the  fair  sex. 
1  Knspeet,  however,  if  others  knew  the  charnis  of  my  sweetheart  as  well  as  1  do,  I  sliould 
havo  a  great  number  of  competitors  —  1  wish  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  her  -  yon  have  no 
conception  how  sweet  a  girl  she  is  —  it  is  only  in  my  heart  that  her  image  is  tmly  drawn. 
She  has  a  lovely  form  and  a  mind  atill  more  lovely ;  she  is  all  goodness,  the  gentlest,  the 
dearest,  the  tenderest  of  her  sex  —  Ah,  Betsey,  how  1  love  hei- ! 

"  Two  days  since,  I  wiote  to  you  my  dear  girl  and  sunt  the  lettor  to  the  care  of  Colonil 
Monis  ;  there  was  with  it  a  bundle  to  your  mamma,  directed  to  your  father,  containing  a 
clo;ik  which  Miss  Livingston  sent  to  my  care.  1  enclosed  yon  in  that  letter,  the  eopy  of  a 
long  one  to  my  friend  Uurens  with  an  account  of  AnioWs  affair.     I   mention  this  for  fear 


a  miscarriage  i 


'■  Well,  my  love,  here  is  the  middle  of  October  ;  a  few  weeks  more  and  you  ate  mine  ;  a 
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pulse-beat ;  but  he  could  give  more  poiut  to  a  discussion  than  any  oiu; 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  he  was  unsurpassed  in  the  electricity  of  lii.s 
make. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  May.  Congress  had 
regarded  the  movement  with  coldness,  questioning  its  eousfcitu-  nsv. 
tionality  imtil  aroused  by  the  alarming  condition  of  afliiirs  in  "''■ 
Massachusetts.  A  riotous  insurrection,  caused  by  public  and  private 
debts,  scarcity  of  money,  and  decline  of  trade  during  the  autumn  of  178G 
and  winter  following,  threatened  the  whole  country  with  anarchy  and  rnin. 
The  people,  imbued  with  wild  notions  of  liberty,  headed  by  Daniel  Shays, 
resisted  the  payment  of  obligations  and  taxes,  and  obliged  the  courts  of 
law  to  adjourn.  The  I'ebelUon  extended  into  Wew  Hampshire,  where  the 
legislature  convened  at  Exeter  was  besieged,  and  imprisoned  for  several 
lioui's,  the  object  of  the  iusm^ents  being  to  force  an  issue  of  paper  money 
agreeably  to  a  petition  signed  by  thirty  towns  which  had  not  been 
granted.  "  I  am  mortified  beyond  expression,"  wrote  Washington  to 
Henry  Lee  in  Congress,  "at  such  a  melancholy  verification  of  what  our 
transatlantic  foes  liave  predicted,  and  of  another  tliiiig  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  mankind  when  left  to  themselves  are  uufit  for  their  own 
government."  This  pressure  for  reform  in  the  general  governing  system, 
was  finally  made  effective  through  the  action  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 

sweet  reflectjod  to  me  ^ —  is  it  so  to  my  clittrmer  !  Do  you  find  yourself  more  or  luss  aiuious 
for  the  moment  to  arriva  ns  it  approaches  f  Tliis  is  a  good  criterion  ki  detemiine  tlie  degree 
of  your  affection  by.  Vou  have  liad  an  age  for  consideration,  time  enough  for  even  a  woman  to 
Itnow  her  mind  in.  Do  you  begin  to  repent  or  not  ?  Remember  you  arc  going  to  <lo  a  very 
Berioua  thing.  For  though  our  sex  hare  generously  given  up  a  part  of  its  prerogatives,  anil 
husbands  have  no  longer  the  power  of  lifn  and  death,  as  the  wiser  husljands  of  former  Jays 
had,  yet  we  still  retain  the  powerof  happiness  and  misery  ;  and  if  yoa  are  prudent  you  will  not 
tmst  the  felicity  of  your  futnre  life  to  one  in  whom  you  have  not  good  reason  for  implicit 
confidence.  I  give  you  warning  ^  don't  blame  me  if  you  make  an  iiijudicioun  choice  —  anil 
if  you  should  be  disposed  to  retract,  don't  give  me  the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Albany,  and 
llien  do  as  did  a  certain  lady  1  have  mentioned  to  you,  find  out  the  day  before  we  are  to  be 
married  that  you  '  can't  like  the  man '  ;  but  of  all  things  1  pray  you  don't  make  the  discovery 
afterwards—  tor  this  would  be  worse  than  all.  But  I  do  not  apprehend  its  being  the  case. 
I  think  we  know  each  other  well  enough  to  understand  each  other's  feelings,  and  to  be  sure 
our  affection  will  not  only  lost  but  be  progressive. 

"1  stopped  to  read  over  my  letter  —  it  is  a  motley  mixture  of  fond  extriivagance  and 
sprightly  dullness  ;  the  truth  is  I  am  too  much  in  love  to  be  either  reasonable,  or  witty  ;  I 
feel  in  the  extreme  ;  and  when  1  attempt  to  speak  of  my  feelings  1 1'ave.  I  have  reniarked  to 
you  before  that  real  tenderness  has  always  a  tincture  of  sadness,  and  when  1  aifect  the  lively 
my  melting  heart  rebels.  It  is  separated  from  you  and  it  cannot  be  cheerful.  Love  is  a 
sort  of  iimanity  and  every  thing  1  write  savors  strongly  of  it ;  that  you  return  it  is  the  best 
pi-oof  of  your  madness  also. 

"  1  tell  you,  my  Betsey,  you  are  negligent ;  you  do  not  write  to  me  often  enough.  Take 
more  care  of  my  happiness,  for  there  is  nothing  your  Hamilton  would  not  do  to  promote 
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which  instructed  her  delegates  in  Congress  to  move  for  an  act  to  sanction 
a  revision  or  change ;  thus  Congress  advised  the  States  to  confer  power 
upon  a  convention,  which  should  comprehend  the  highest  civil  talent  of 
the  country  —  repi'esenting  every  interest,  and  every  part  of  the  Union. 

The  members  numbered  fifty-five.  Wasliington,  the  heart  and  hand 
of  America,  towards  whom  all  eyes  turned  in  dire  emei^encies,  came 
from  Mount  Vernon,  and,  with  his  usual  punctilious  observance  of  eti- 
quette, paid  an  immediate  visit  to  the  President  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr. 
Franklin.  The  philosopher  was  in  his  eighty-second  year,  but  his  health 
had  improved  since  his  return  from  France,  and  he  attended  the  Con- 
vention regularly,  five  hours  a  day,  for  more  than  four  months.  Robert 
Morris,  whose  personal  credit  had  proved  such  a  valuable  element  in 
securing  independence,  Geoi^e  Read,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration,  Edmund 
Randolph,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  and  Gouvenieur  Morris,  who  had 
resided  in  Philadelphia  since  the  termination  of  his  service  as  Assistant 
Financier,  were  conspicuous  delegates.  New  Jersey  sent  Governor  Wil- 
liam Livingston,  one  of  the  most  forcible  and  elegant  writei-s,  and  prob- 
ably the  best  classical  scholar  in  the  assemblage.  The  reader  has  known 
him  best  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesmen,  but  he  had  great  tact  and  talent 
as  an  essayist  his  satirical  powers  were  unrivaled,  he  was  a  poet  of  no 
mean  ability  and  his  literary  taste  was  singularly  refined  for  the  day. 

From  New  H'jrapshiie  came  John  Langdon,  subsequently  governor  of 
that  State  a  severely  practical  republican  of  social  habits  and  magnetic 
and  pleasing  address,  the  patriot  who  furnished  means  to  equip  Stark's 
New  Hampshire  militia  in  the  dark  days  prior  to  the  victory  of  Ben- 
nington, pledging  his  plate  among  other  valuables  for  the  purpose.  From 
South  Carolina  came  a  polished  and  accomplished  delegation :  John 
Rutledge,  who,  like  his  brother  Edward,  had  received  legal  training  at 
the  Temple,  and  was  versed  in  all  the  intricacies  of  the  English  law ;  aud 
the  two  Pinekueys,  Charles  Coteswortli  and  Charles  —  the  latter,  after- 
wai-ds  governor  of  South  Carolina,  a  dozen  or  more  years  younger  than 
the  former  —  both  of  whom  were  educated  for  the  bar,  the  elder  of  the 
two  at  Westminster,  Oxfon.1,  and  the  Temple,  and  Iiad  since  passed  through 
every  vicissitude  of  a  soldier's  life.  From  Massachusetts  came  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  old  Puritan  character,  Caleb  Strong,  born  in  Northamp- 
ton thirty  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  a  student  of 
law,  of  spotless  private  character,  a  statesman  of  inflexible  adherence  to 
principle,  who  while  governor  of  Massachusetts  during  the  War  of  1812 
denied  the  right  of  the  President,  upon  constitutional  grounds,  to  make 
requisition  upon  the  State  for  troops ;  he  affected  no  elegance  of  style, 
was  tall,  with  a  somewhat  long  visage,  his  hair  but  slightly  powdereil, 
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restin;,'  loosely  upon  ii  iiigii,  tboughtl'ul  brow,  from  beneath  which  eyes  of 
singular  beauty  beamed  with  gentleness  and  kindness.  Elbridge  Gerry 
was  forty-three,  one  year  the  senior  of  Strong,  a  master  in  all  questions 
of  commerce  and  finance,  a  gentleman  small  and  slight  of  stature, 
and  of  extreme  urbanity  of  manner.  Rufus  King  was  also  sent  by 
Massachusetts,  and  his  vigorous  oratory,  and  rare  combination  of  pei-sonal 
and  intellectual  endowments,  made  him  a  prominent  figure.  Ittiode 
Island  was  not  represented.  Connecticut  seot  three  of  her  brightest 
and  best  men,  Willimn  Samuel  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Oliver 
Ellsworth.  Johnson  was  not  only  a  jurist,  but  a  man  of  broad  intelli- 
gence, science,  and  literature.  He  had  resided  five  years  before  the  war 
in  England  as  ^ent  of  Connecticut,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
celebrated  I>r.  Samuel  Johnson,  as  well  as  a  privileged  guest  in  the  culti- 
vated circle  of  which  that  literary  colossus  was  the  acknowledged  chief. 
Sherman,  according  to  Jefferson,  "  never  said  a  foolish  thing  in  his  life." 
He  was  forty-six,  tall,  erect,  well-proportioned,  of  fair  complexion  and 
manly  bearing,  habitually  calm,  grave,  self-poised,  and  possessed  of  much 
practical  wisdom,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  seemed  intui- 
tive. He  was  really  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  present.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  New  England  farmer,  obtained  the  rudiments  of  education  in 
a  common  school,  and  worked  at  the  shoemaker's  trade,  with  his  books 
around  him,  while  preparing  himself  for  the  stern  realities  of  a  useful 
life.  He  hardly  ever  had  known  an  idle  hour.  He  had  already  been,  for 
some  years,  a  judge  of  the  highest  court  in  Connecticut.  Ellsworth  was 
also  a  lawyer,  and  afterwartls  chief  justice.  He  was  forty-two,  an  inde- 
pendent thinker  and  an  eloquent  speaker,  an  unassuming,  consistent 
republican,  who  combined  all  the  charms  of  good-breeding  with  the  ex- 
cellences of  the  Christian  gentleman. 

Geoi^ia  and  North  Carolina  were  not  behind  the  other  States  in  con- 
tributing merit  to  this  august  body.  Georgia's  most  notable  delegate 
was  a  sou  of  her  adoption,  Abraham  Baldwin,  a  young  Connecticut  lawyer 
of  thirty-three,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  the  brother-in-law  of  Joel  Barlow, 
who  at  the  request  of  General  Greene  removed  to  Savannah  in  1784. 
North  Carolina  sent  William  Richar<lson  Davie,  by  birth  an  Englishman, 
a  graj.luate  fmm  Princeton,  and  commissary-general  of  the  Southern 
army  under  Greene.  He  was  but  thirty-one,  remarkably  handsome,  of 
commanding  physique,  voice  of  peculiar  melody,  and  an  accomplished 
orator.  He  was  subsequently  goveiiior  of  North  Caralina,  Hugh  Wil- 
liamson was  fifty,  and  his  reputation  for  integrity  such  that  no  one 
dared  to  approach  him  with  flattery  or  falsehood.  He  was  a  thorough 
scholar  in  divinity,  excelled  in  mathematics,  had  studied  medicine  at 
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Edinburgh  and  Utrecht,  and  w^9  a  writei  upon  a  great  \iiiety  of  abstiu'^e 
topio.  Vin^inia's  delegation  was  renowned  The  central  flsjure  wis 
Washington.  George  Wythe  Ohincellor  of  Vii^nia  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  was  sixty-one  and  as  excuptionallj  wise  and  pure  minded 
(iH  he  was  venerable.  He  like  Sheiniin  wis  the  sou  of  a  (armei  al 
though  educated  chiefly  bj  his  mother  a  remarkable  classical  scholu 
but  he  had  t;iLiyht  fiimself  Gieek  and  become  thoroughly  learned  m 
jurisprudence.  His  pupil  Jimes  Madison  of  whom  Virginia  wts  justlj 
proud,  stood  by  his  aide,  a  fair  faced  man  of  thirtj  seveu  Maryland 
Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  together  supplied  eighteen  delegates.  Luther 
Martin,  of  Maryland,  was  a  lawyer  of  commanding  intellect,  afterward.s 
tlie  peisonal  and  political  friend  of  Aaron  Bmr,  whose  acquittal  he  was 
instiument.ll  m  procuring  when  tned  for  treason  in  1807,  one  of  his 
colle.igues,  John  Francis  Meicer,  afterwards  governor  of  Maryland,  had 
been  a  soldier  and  a  citizen  of  deserved  distinction  m  his  own  State, 
John  Dickinson,  son  ol  Judge  Samuel  Diclanson,  had  just  le^ched  his 
htty-fltth  jeai,  a  man  of  elegant  learning  and  fine  conversational  powers, 
who,  tiaiucil  in  law  at  the  Temple,  had  displayed  unusual  gifts,  not  only 
at  the  bar,  but  in  legislation  and  authorship  George  Cljmer,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  foity-eight,  of  medium  size,  fair  complexion,  and  featmes 
ladiant  with  intelligence  and  benevolence ,  he  rarely  made  a  speech, 
tJiiongh  extreme  diffitlence,  but  wrote  with  exceeding  care  and  accuiacy, 
and  hi3  opinions  were  alwajs  leceived  with  maiked  lespect,  it  15  said 
tliat  he  was  never  heard  to  speak  ill  of  the  absent  or  known  to  break  a 
promise,  and  was  always  on  the  aleit  to  piomote  everj  scheme  tor  the  mi- 
piovement  of  the  country  in  science,  agriculture,  polite  learning,  the  fine 
arts,  or  objects  of  mere  utility.  James  Wilson,  bom  in '  Scotland,  had 
studied  successively  at  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews,  and  Edinburgh,  and  finally 
completed  his  legal  education  in  the  office  of  John  Dickinson,  of  Dela- 
ware, who  was  ten  years  his  senior.  He  was  a  clear,  sagacious,  forcible 
political  writer,  and  a  statesman  of  high  order.  The  soldier,  Thomas 
Mirtlin,  was  one  of  the  immortal  company;  also  Jared  Ingersoll,  whose 
father,  Jared.  Ingersoll,  was  the  stamp-master  of  Connecticut,  captured 
and  conducted  to  Hartford  in  1765,  and  forced  by  the  indignant  people 
to  resign  his  ofRce,  as  related  in  a  former  chapter.  The  son  went  to  Lou- 
don and  studied  law  five  years  in  the  Middle  Temple,  and  then  returned 
to  reside  in  Philadelphia,  where  be  became  a  prominent  Jurist,  holding 
many  offices  of  trust  in  the  courts  and  councils  of  the  country. 

There  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  Convention  who  was  not  a  specimen 
of  strong  individuality,  of  commanding  will,  of  manly  statesmanship,  and 
of  gentlemanly  culture ;  and  nearly  all  bad  acquired  political  wisdom  and 
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achieved  eminence  in  some  field  of  public  service.  It  was  a  body  of 
earnest  thinkers,  to  whom  had  been  confided  in  a  laiyer  degree  than  ever 
to  any  other  body  of  men  the  destinies  of  nations.  It  or^fiinized  with 
Washington  as  its  presiding  ofticer,  bouuil  itself  to  .■secrecy,  ;iii,l  proceeded 
to  its  work  with  closed  doore;  it  was  soon  fonnd  impossible  to  iinieml 
the  e.Kistin;'  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  various  were  the  resolntion.s 
submitted  as  the  basis  of  a  new  constitution.  Franklin  optwsed  eveiy 
proposition  that  tended  towards  an  arbitrary  government.  He  thought 
the  chief  magistrate  should  have  no  salary  and  little  power,  and  tliat  tlie 
government  should  be  a  simple  contrivance  for  executing  the  will  of  the 
people.  He  said  that  ambition  and  avarice,  the  love  of  power  and 
the  love  of  money,  were  the  two  passions  that  most  iiiHuenced  the  aHiiirs 
of  men,  and  ai^ued  that  the  stru^le  for  posts  of  honor  which  were  at 
the  same  time  places  of  profit  would  perpetually  divide  the  nation  and 
distract  its  councils ;  and  that  the  men  who  would  thrust  themselves  into 
the  arena  of  contention  for  preferment  would  not  be  the  wise  and  moder- 
ate, those  fitted  for  high  trusts,  but  the  bold,  the  selfish,  and  the  violent, 
and  that  in  the  bustle  of  cabal,  and  the  mutual  abuse  of  parties,  the  best 
of  characters  would  be  torn  in  pieces. 

Hamilton  went  to  the  other  extreme.  He  did  not  favor  a  monarchy, 
but  he  was  for  having  a  perpetual  senate  and  a  perpetual  governor.  His 
peculiarly  constnictive  ideas  were  toned,  however,  by  a  chivalrous  gener- 
osity, and  an  unerring  perception  of  the  practicable  and  the  expedient 
The  work  l>efore  the  Convention  was  of  a  nature  to  develop,  to  the  fullest 
extent,  the  most  confiictiug  opinions  and  the  most  opposite  theories.  No 
subject  in  the  whole  mnge  of  human  thought  and  human  endeavor  could 
be  more  complex.  The  prevailing  fear  of  a  close  corporation  with  des- 
potic powers,  obstructed  the  development  of  the  great  Federal  principle 
which  Hamilton  had  long  cherished,  and  first  defined  in  the  midst  of  the 
gloom  and  uncertainty  of  the  civil  contest  —  a  principle  which  acknowl- 
edged the  inalienable  right  of  the  individual  state  to  control  absolutely 
its  own  domestic  and  internal  affairs,  because  better  able  to  do  it  intelli- 
gently than  any  outside  power,  but  which  also  recognized  the  desirability 
and  necessity  of  a  central  government,  that  should  settle  and  determine 
national  <|nestion3.  To  embody  such  a  scheme,  with  all  its  delicate 
details,  in  a  written  document,  required  serious,  searching,  conscientiou3, 
and  discriminatir^  examination  and  deliberation.  No  aid  of  special 
significance  could  be  gleaned  from  history,  as  the  world  had  then  seen 
little  of  real  liberty  united  with  personal  safety  and  public  security. 

And  this  novel  undertaking,  unknown  to  the  science  of  politics,  was  \m 
be  tried  in  a,  new  land,  under  new  social  conditions,  and  it  is  no  matter  of 
wonder  that  it  should  have  been  regarded  as  a  prodigious  experiment 
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All  summer  the  toil  went  on.  In  the  early  part  of  July  Hamilton's 
associate  New  York  delegates,  Yates  and  Lansing,  returned  home,  because 
they  thouj^Iit  the  Convention  was  transcending  its  powers.  Hamilton, 
left  alone  to  represent  the  great  Empire  State,  brought  his  marvelous  gifts 
and  hest  enei^ies  to  the  task.  He  had  less  direct  agency  than  some 
others  in  fmming  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  hut  ho  was 
the  main  engineer  of  the  structure.  Never  untimely  obtrusive  with 
his  clear-cut  opinions,  or  hesitant  when  discussion  was  appropriate,  he 
brought  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  practical  workings  of  all  the 
political  systems  of  the  world  into  graud  review,  and  with  deferential, 
courteous,  and  yet  authoritative  air,  and  singularly  fascinating  manners, 
commanded  the  ear  of  the  Conveotiou  whenever  he  lifted  his  voice. 

Tiie  facts  and  philosophy  of  the  situation  invest  the  slight  figure  which 
towered  so  high  in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  greatness  with  new  light 
and  life.  Hamilton's  bright,  vivacious  countenance  illumined  every  dark 
point  of  the  troublesome  and  often  misfattmg  framework.  He  was 
essentially  the  guide  of  the  buildeis.  Curtis  says  he  evinced  "a  more 
remarkable  maturity  than  has  ever  been  exhibited  by  any  other  person, 
at  so  early  an  age,  in  the  same  department  of  thought " ;  and,  furthermore, 
that  Hamilton  "  proved  himself  to  be  a  statesman  of  greater  talent  and  power 
than  the  celebrated  Pitt,  two  years  his  junior,  who  Ixicame  Prime  Minister 
of  England  at  the  age  of  twenty-four ;  for  none  can  doubt,  that  to  buUd 
up  a  free  and  firm  State  out  of  a  condition  of  political  chaos,  and  to  give 
it  a  government  capable  of  developing  the  resources  of  its  soil  and  people, 
and  of  insuring  to  it  prosperity,  power,  and  permanence,  is  a  greater  work 
than  to  administer  with  energy  and  success  —  even  in  periods  of  severe 
trial  —  the  constitution  of  an  empire  whose  principles  and  modes  of 
action  have  been  settled  for  centuries."  Hamilton  was  the  youngest 
man  in  this  remarkable  body,  which  for  moral  completeness  of  character 
and  breadth  of  intellectual  vision  never  has  been  excelled  in  this  or  any 
other  country;  and  he  stood  opposed  to  Frankhn,  the  oldest  man  present 
—  upwards  of  fifty  years  his  senior  —  whose  fame  filled  the  eastern  as 
well  as  the  western  hemisphere. 

But  although  Frauklin  occasionally  pushed  his  peculiar  fancies  to  the 
utmost  vei^e  of  truth  through  excess  of  worldly  wisdom,  he  rose  grandly 
above  all  fanaticism  or  intolerance,  and  his  prudent  influence  was  one  of 
the  great  elements  that  ruled  the  hour.  The  next  day  after  Hamilton 
was  deserted  by  his  New  York  colleagues,  Franklin  delivered  a  speech  in 
which  he  attributed  the  "  small  progress  made  in  four  or  five  weeks'  con- 
tinual reasoning  with  each  other  without  results,  to  the  melancholy 
imperfection  of  the  human  understanding,"  and  urgently  recommended 
that  the  sessions  be  oj)ened  every  nrornlug  witli  prayer. 
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Washington's  serene  and  commanding  presence  was  of  vital  conse- 
quence at  this  important  crisis  of  hum  m  iffan-%  —  without  whicli  Hamil- 
ton's extraordinary  forecast  and  lumimus  discii-isions  would  h,i\e  availed 
Uttle.  Madison's  accurate  and  cleai  lo^ic  and  Rufus  Kin^s  brilhant 
eflbrts  were  also  of  the  first  impoitanLC  Madison  in  addition  to  his 
manifold  duties  during  the  session,  preserved  i  full  lud  ciretul  record  of 
the  discussions  with  his  own  hand ;  King  was  the  author  ot  a  prohibition 
of  the  States  to  pass  laws  affecting  the  obligations  of  contracts  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  phraseology  of  the  instrument  on  the  14th  of 
September.  The  ardent 
and  impulsive  Gonver- 
neur  Morris,  with  flash- 
ing eloquence,  discarded 
all  narrow  notions  for 
the  welfare  of  the  whole 
continent,  and  contnl 
uted  lirgely  towai  I 
attaining  the  objects  tt 
the  Convention  Sf\ 
eral  of  the  statesmen  in 
a  spirit  of  Lompreheu 
sne  magnanimity  yield- 
ed [mints  for  the  general 
goi>d  which  they  had 
held  with  great  tenacitj 
Himilton  himself  with 
rare  felicity  of  temper 
ament  acoept^-d  m  the 
end  certain  features 
which  he   thought  de 

fective    behe\ing  it  to       (f,  mapan  n^i„An«°""""^ 
be  the  best  government  ^"  n  e^  ny  s  epntn  a. 

that  the  wisdom  of  the  Convention  could  frame, 
nation  would  adopt 

A  committee  was  appointed  on  the  8th  of  September,  cousisting  of 
Hamilton  Madison  William  Samuel  Johnson,  Eufus  King,  and 
Gouvernenr  Moms  to  revise  the  style  and  aiTange  the  articles  of  ^'^^  *' 
the  draft  of  a  constitution  which  had  been  under  debate  since  the  early 
pait  of  August  and  at  list  substantially  agreed  upon  by  its  franiers.  This 
finishing  work  was  deli^ated  to  Gouierneur  Morris,  whose  facile  pen  and 
fine  liteiiry  taste  clothetl  the  in'itrunient  in  clear,  simple,  and  expressive 
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language,  giving  to  the  substance  its  admirable  order  and  symmetry,  and 
to  the  text  its  distinguishing  elegance. 

The  revised  draft  having  been  reported  and  engrossed,  it  was  duly 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  members,  and  submitted  to  the  States 
'  for  ratification ;  after  which  tlie  Convention  adjourned. 

When  Hamilton  returned  home,  he  found  that  the  anti-Federalists  as  a 
whole,  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  own  constituents,  accredited  him 
with  having  perpetrated  the  worst  of  mischiefs  in  signing  the  Constitu- 
tion in  behalf  of  New  York.  "  You  were  not  authorized  by  the  State," 
said  Governor  Clinton.  "  You  will  find  yourself,  I  fear,  in  a  hornet's 
nest,"  said_  Chief  Justice  Richard  Morris,  Washington's  official  letter 
reached  Congress  on  the  28tb,  containing  a  draft  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which,  in  accordance  with  a  unanimous  resolution  of  that 
body,  was  transmitted  to  the  several  State  legislatures,  in  order  to  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  a  Convention  to  be  called  in  each  State  for  the 
purpose  —  the  assent  of  nine  of  the  thirteen  States  being  required  for  its 
ratification.  The  publication  of  the  instrument  in  New  York  opened  a 
spirited  and  violent  contest.  Not  only  the  city  but  the  whole  State  was 
in  a  ferment.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  same  principle  of  concession 
and  mutual  forbearance,  and  the  same  breadth  of  underetanding,  to  pre- 
vail among  the  masses  as  among  their  enlightened  representatives  in  the 
Convention.  All  manner  of  prejudices  were  awakened,  State  pride.  State 
interests,  and  State  jealousies  were  aroused,  suspicions  and  teiTors  were 
created,  and  hostile  legions  sincerely  believed  that  the  terrible  Constitu- 
tion would  be  the  grave  of  American  liberty. 

From  Geoi^ia  to  New  Hampshire  a  formidable  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple rallied  with  great  enthusiasm  and  vigor  for  the  defense  of  State  rights. 
The  new  Constitution  proposed  a  voluntary  surrender  of  political  power 
from  one  class  of  men  to  another.  It  had  been  constnicted  by  a  Con- 
vention authorized  solely  to  amend  the  old  system.  Brilliant  orators  in 
every  State  along  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  predicted  arbitrary  despot- 
ism, and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Convention  had  exceeded 
its  powers.  As  a  natural  consequence,  inflammatory  resentment  spread 
with  fearful  rapidity.  The  eloquent  Patrick  Henry  lent  all  his  persua- 
sive gifts  to  the  great  work  of  preventing  the  adoptiim  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  said :  "  When  I  come  to  examine  its  features,  they  appear  to  me 
horribly  frightful.  Among  other  deformities,  it  has  an  awful  squinting; 
it  squints  towards  monarchy ;  and  does  not  this  raise  indignation  in  the 
breast  of  every  true  American  ?  Your  president  may  easily  become  king. 
Your  senate  is  so  imperfectly  constructed,  that  your  deaivst  rights  may 
1)6  sacrificed.     Where  are  yoiir  checks  in  this  government  1 " 
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InNtwioik  tlie  aiiti  Fwleiilists  cilliii^  tlien'<(,l\t^  IiLtltiul  Lq  ti1) 

licans  (lotiii-^ed  loi  dctuiinucd  opptsitim  A  society  foiiiinl  in  tlic 
city  of  hIi  di  Gmeial  John  Limb  wiis  chimDiii  ml  liib  houiiiluv 
CIniics  Tilhn^h^st  SLCittaiy  oiciml  i  c  in^ioiidciiLi,  with  fcht,  thici 
men  holdiiig  siimlur  vie\4a  in  othu  States  tu  eoucut  nitujurts  to  pitvciit 
the  idcptigu  of  the  Constitution  On  the  other  haiid  Hiiiiltoii  eoiii 
meneel  wutnig  \  seiiea  of  essajs  which  piibhshed  in  the  New  \  ik 
ntw^i[)aiR,rs  wci'e  copiul  iar  and  wide  into  neiily  ill  the  jiuiiiiK  ol 
Ameuca.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  icison  md  ^nod  seiiuc  )1  the 
people  at  1  irge  exphiniu^  his  position  iml  eleirly  eluuUtm  I  is  pin 
ciples  of  pid>lie  policy  Asyoeiatel  with  him  m  this  ediicitiii^  jroeess 
were  Seci'ctJ.ij  Jiy  and  Tames  Midisoii  In  iimple  ioreihle  hetun 
they  1  ointe  I  out  the  1 1vantaoe")  of  \a  energetic  j,oveimiient  ml  -,iihi 
ttly  oveictnie  the  ill  ^ivun  te  1  appiehensioiis  ot  the  multitude  They 
hid  filth  in  the  nitelliaenee  and  hmesty  ot  the  community  whenever  it 
should  attain  to  a  better  kiio\\lei.l,e  of  the  ample  provisions  fcr  the  iiiiin 
tenancc  ot  the  ri^iits  an  I  mtcieat's  of  dl  classes  of  eitizeus  md  St.itc 
ip,ini^itions  iindeby  the  instrument  uiidei  eonsidei ition  Ihese  papers 
eommanded  eaiciul  ittention  and  caincil  conviction  to  the  „reat  hody  ot 
tlimkin^  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  they  weie  published  in  tvrn  small 
volumes  during  the  jeai  17b8,  entitled  Tlu,  I'ukialti.t,  tha  hr&t 
volume  being  issued  before  the  final  essays  were  written,  the 
second  following  as  soon  as  the  series  was  completed.  This  work  is 
pi-esei'ved,  and  justly  priiied  as  an  exhaitstive  reply  to  the  many  objec- 
tions i-aised  ayaiust  the  Constitution,  and  as  the  most  important  souree  of 
contemporaneous  interpretation  which  the  annals  of  America  afford. 

In  the  conventions  called  by  the  States  the  best  talent  was  engaged, 
and  opposing  views  were  advocated  with  a  fullness,  force,  and  earnestness 
never  surpassed  on  any  occasion  in  American  history.  The  parties  were 
so  evenly  balanced,  in  some  instances,  that  it  was  impossible  to  conjectui-e 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  Constitution ;  and  the  small  majorities 
show  how  reluctantly  the  new  government  was  accepted.  Debts  and 
outside  dangers  moved  several  of  the  States  to  prompt  action.  An  excit- 
ing month  was  spent  in  debate  by  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts. 
"  Tlie  State  government,"  ssiid  Fisher  Ames,  '*  is  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture, but  it  is  situated  on  tlio  naked  beach.  What  security  has  it 
against  foreign  enemies  ?  Can  we  protect  our  fisheries  or  secure  by 
treaties  a  sale  for  the  produce  of  our  lands  in  fore^n  markets  ? "  The 
eminent  men  of  Viigiiiia  were  not  assembled  in  convention  until  June. 
Patrick  Henry  wrfjfce  on  the  9th  to  Geneml  Ijamb,  "I  am  satisfied  four 
fifths  of  our  inhabitants  are  opposed  to  the  new  scheme  of  government. 
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and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  numbers  in  convention  ivjipcav  equal 
oil  both  sides ;  the  friends  and  seekers  of  power  have,  with  tlieir  usual 
siibtilty,  wriggled  themselves  into  the  choice  of  the  people  by  assuming 
shapes  as  various  as  the  faces  of  the  men  they  address  on  such  occasions." 
The  brilliaut  Vii^nian  resisted  the  Constitution  to  the  last.  When 
likely  to  be  overpowered  he  expressed  his  sentiments  in  manly  terms : 
"  I  will  be  a  peaceable  citizen  !  My  head,  my  hand,  my  heart,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  liberty  and  remove  the  defects  of  the  sys- 
tem in  a  constitutional  way." 

Meanwhile  New  York  was  agitated  from  centre  to  circumference  with 
acrimonious  disputation.  The  two  parties  vilified  each  other  in  pamphlets, 
in  the  newspapers,  in  conversation  on  tlie  streets,  and  in  social  and  busi- 
ness circles.  Hamiltou,  meeting  General  Lamb  one  morning,  expostulated 
with  him  upon  tlie  folly  of  his  feai«  respecting  "  the  abuse  of  power,"  saying, 
"  It  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  Washington  will  be  the  first  President," 
Admitting  that  unlimited  power  might  safely  be  trusted  to  that  great 
man,  Lamb  added  that  he  knew  of  no  other  mortal  to  whom  he  would  be 
willing  to  confide  the  enormous  authority  granted  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  not  even  the  influence  of  a  name  so  illuatrions  could  shake  bis 
opposition  to  the  dangerous  instrument.  But  when  nine  Slates  had 
signified  their  approval  and  the  government  was  sure  to  go  into  operation, 
it  was  plain  that  New  York  must  do  one  of  two  things —  unite  with  the 
others  or  secede.  A  I'esolution  for  the  call  of  a  State  Convention,  offered 
by  Egbert  Benson  in  Januaiy,  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
after  some  delay,  and  the  delegates  were  accortlingly  elected.  The  capi- 
tal was  represented  by  Hamilton,  Secretary  Jay,  Chancellor  Livingston, 
Chief  Justice  Kichard  Morris,  and  Mayor  Duane.  The  delegation  from 
Albany  were  anti-Federalists.  The  members  altogether  numbered  sixty- 
seven,  embracing  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  of  talent  and  promi- 
nence then  on  the  political  stage,  of  whom  a  decided  majority  were 
opposed  to  the  Constitution.  This  New  York  Convention  asaem- 
juneiT.  ^^^  ^j.  Poughkeepsie  on  the  17tli  of  June,  and  organized  with 
Governor  Geoige  Clinton  President. 

Chancellor  Livingston  opened  the  discussion  on  the  19th,  pointing  out 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Union  to  New  York,  esjiecially  on  account 
of  her  peculiar  local  situation  and  the  consequent  confusion  of  her  com- 
mercial relations,  and  in  the  most  eloquent  terms  ui^d  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  the  duty  of  the  gentlemen  to 
divest  themselves  of  every  preconceived  prejudice  in  order  to  deliberate 
with  coolness,  moderation,  and  candor.  The  anti- Federalists  argued  that 
New  York  would,  in  accepting  the  Constitution,  sacrifice  too  much  polit- 
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ical  consequence  and  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  natural  advantages 
accruing  from  lier  coiiiniauding  geograpliiciil  position. 

July  came,  and  still  the  various  clauses  of  the  Constitution  were  hotly 
discussed.  News  from  Vii^inia  on  the  3d  saddened  the  opposi- 
tion. In  Albany  the  Federaliste  were  jubilant,  and  celebi-ated  the 
event  by  a  procession  conducted  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  The 
auti-Feileralists,  angered  by  the  display,  gathereil  themselves  together,  and 
after  listening  to  inflammatory  speeclics  bimied  the  Constitution  in  the 
faces  of  their  foes.  Both  parties  then  attempted  to  march  thi'ough  the 
same  street,  and  a  serious  scrimmage  ensued  in  which  several  persons 
were  wounded.  The  news  of  the  accession  of  New  Hampsliivo  followed 
swiftly  that  of  Vii'giiiia.  Tiie  Convention  was  in  tlic  very  depths  of 
troubled  waters.  Jay's  continuity  of  mental  effort  and  aptitude  for  har- 
monizing differences  and  smoothing  down  rough  places  were  of  the  utmost 
use  in  the  emergency.  But  the  most  remarkable  speech  of  the  session 
was  that  of  Hamilton,  when  the  delegates  assembled  for  ttie  final  vote, 
He  addressed  them  for  three  hours,  bringing  forward  every  argument, 
and  dwelling  with  matchless  skill  upon  the  miseries  that  must  ensue  if 
the  Constitution  was  rejected.  Some  of  his  audience  were  melted  into 
tears ;  Kent,  who  was  present,  said  "  he  never  could  have  believed  the 
power  of  man  equal  to  so  much  eloquence."  Gilbert  Livingston,  one  of 
the  opposition,  rose,  and  solemrdy  remarked  "  that  there  was  much  truth 
in  Mr.  Hamilton's  woi-ds."  The  sagacious  Clinton  at  the  last  was  be- 
lieved to  have  privately  advised  Melancthon  Smith  to  vote  with  the  Fed- 
eralists. The  momentous  decision  took  place  on  Thursday,  the 
26th  of  July,  New  York  adopting  the  Constitution  by  a  majority  "^"''^ 
of  three  —  with  the  recommendation  of  several  proposed  amendments. 
Thus  turned  tlie  pivot  in  the  history  of  the  English-speaking  race. 

The  metropolis  had  grown  restless  while  waiting  for  the  action  of  the 
Convention,  and  on  Monday,  three  days  before  the  great  event  just 
recorded,  proceeded  to  cany  out  the  plan  of  an  imposing  celebra-  ■^"''*'- 
tion,  matured  by  a  committee,  and  arranged  under  the  special  supervision 
of  Major  L'Enfant.  It  was  thought  that  an  exhibition  of  the  popular  , 
feehng  would  materially  influence  the  obstinate  body  at  Poughkeepsie, 
and  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  The  morning  was  ushered  in  by  a  salute 
of  thirteen  guns  from  the  Federal  ship  Hamiltan,  moored  off  the  Bowling 
Green.  This  vessel  had  been  built  for  the  occasion  and  presented  by  the 
ship-carpenters.  It  was  equipped  as  a  frigate  of  thhty-two  guns,  twenty- 
seven  feet  keel  and  ten  beam,  with  everything  complete  in  proportion, 
both  in  hull  and  rigging,  and  was  maimed  with  upwai-ds  of  thirty  sailors, 
and  a  full  complement  of  officers,  under  command  of  the  veteran  Commo- 
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(lore  James  Nicholson.  It  was  drawn  through  the  streets  by  ten  beautiful 
horses. 

Tlie  procession  was  formed  upon  a  scale  of  vast  magnitude,  and  it  being 
the  fiist  of  the  kind  in  New  York  —  or  in  America  —  which  notliing 
since  has  excelled  in  magnificence  of  design  or  splendor  of  effect,  a  brief 
outline  of  its  principal  features  will  vividly  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  was  marshaled  in  ten  divisions,  in  honor  of  the  ten  States  that 
bad  already  acc«ded  to  the  Constitution.  The  Giand  Marshal  was  Colonel 
Richard  Piatt  His  associate  officers  wei'e  Morgan  Lewis,  Nicholas  Fish, 
Aquila  Giles,  James  Faiilie,  Wilham  Pophani,  and  Ahijah  Hammond. 

First  camo  au  escort  of  light-horse  preceded  by  trumpeters  and  a  body 
of  artillery  with  a  field-piece.  Then  foresters  with  axes,  preceding  and 
following  Christopher  Columbus,  on  horseback.  Farmers  came  next,  Nich- 
olas Cruger,  in  farmer's  costume,  conducting  a  plow  drawn  by  three  yoke  of 
oxen.  John  "Watts,  also  in  farmer's  dress,  guided  a  harrow  drawn  by 
oxen  and  horses,  followed  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  farmers  carrying 
implements  of  husbandry.  A  newly  invented  threshing-machine  was 
manipulated  by  Baron  PoUnitz  and  other  gentleman  farmers  in  fai'mers' 
garb,  grinding  and  threshing  grain  as  they  passed  along.  Mounted  wyioa 
a  fine  gray  horse,  elegantly  caparisoned,  and  led  by  two  colored  men  in 
white  Oriental  dresses  and  turbans,  Anthony  Walton  White  bore  the 
arms  of  the  United  States  in  scnlptui-e,  preceding  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  in  full  military  uniform.  Gai-deners  followed  in  green  aprons, 
with  the  tools  of  their  trade ;  and  then  the  tailors,  attended  by  a  band  of 
music,  making  a  brilliant  display.  The  measurei"s  of  grain  were  headed 
by  James  Van  Dyke,  their  banner  representing  the  measures  used  in  their 
business,  with  the  lines; — ■ 

"  Federal  measures,  and  measures  true, 
ShaJl  measure  out  justice  to  us  and  to  you." 

The  bakers  were  headed  by  John  Quackeuboss  and  Frederick  Stymetz, 
Ten  apprentices,  dressed  in  white  with  blue  sashes,  each  carrying  a  lai'ge 
rose,  decorated,  with  ribbons,  and  ten  journeymen  in  like  costume,  carry- 
ing implements  of  the  craft,  were  followed  by  a  large  square  platform 
mounted  on  wheels,  drawn  by  ten  bay  horses,  bearing  the  "  Federal  Loaf," 
into  which  was  baked  a  whole  barrel  of  flour,  and  labeled  with  the 
names  in  full  length  of  the  ten  States  that  had  ratified  the  Constitution. 
Their  banner  represented  the  decline  of  trade  under  the  old  confederation. 
The  brewers  paraded  horses  and  drays  with  hogsheads  ornamented  with 
hop-vines  and  barley.  Upon  the  first,  mounted  on  a  tun  of  ale,  was  a 
lieautiful  boy  of  eight  years,  in  close-fitting  flesh-colored  silk,  representing 
Bacchus,  with  a  silver  goblet  in  his  hand, 
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The  secoud  division  was  lioiided  by  the  coiiiievs,  Kid  by  P«!t«r  SUnitcii- 
bui^Ii.  Tltii'tueii  apiiru  lit  ices,  eitcli  tliiituuii  yeain  ol'  aye,  di'cfistjd  tii  wliitu 
sliirts  and  trousers,  witli  greeu  ribbons,  ou  their  ankles,  eavried  kegs  under 
their  left  anris.  They  were  followed  by  forty-two  more  in  white  leathern 
aprons,  with  green  oak  branches  in  their  hats,  and  white  oak  branches  in 
their  right  hands ;  upon  a  cat  drawn  by  four  bay  horses  decorated  with 
green  ribbons  and  oik  bnnches  were  coopers  at  work  niider  Jolin  Post, 
aa  boss,  upo  old  CTsk  the  staves  of  which  all  tbeii-  skill  could  not 

keep  togeth  d        apparent  despair  at  their  repeated  failures,  tlicy 

suddenly  liet  k  tl  em  elves  to  the  construction  of  a  now,  fine,  tight,  iron- 
bound  k^,  ]  cl  bore  the  name  of  the  "  New  Constitution."  Butchers 
followed  w  tl  'X  c.  r  In  vn  by  four  horses,  each  mounted  by  a  boy 
dressed  in  white,  ujiou  which  was  a  stall  neatly  furnished,  and  butchers  and 
boys  busily  at  work ;  it  also  bore  a  fine  bullock  of  a  thousand  pounds'  weight, 
which  was  presented  to  the  committee  by  the  butchers  and  i-oasted  on  the 
ground  during  the  afternoon.  Tliis  car  was  followed  by  one  hundred  of 
the  trade  in  clean  white  aprons.  The  banners  were  carried  by  William 
Wright  and  John  Perrin.  The  tanners  and  curriers  can'ied  a  picturesque 
emblem  with  the  motto,  "  By  union  we  rise  to  splendor."  The  skinners, 
leatber-hreecbes  makers,  and  glovers  were  dressed  in  buckskin  waistcoats, 
breeches,  gloves,  and  garters  — with  bucks'  tails  in  their  hats.  James 
Mott  was  the  standard-bearer,  their  motto  being,  "  Americans,  encourage 
your  own  manufactures."  To  these  William  C.  Thompson,  the  parchment 
manufacturer,  attached  himself,  with  a  standard  of  parchment,  inscribed, 
"American  manufactured."  The  thii'd  division  was  happily  and  ingen- 
iously conceived,  and  most  effective  in  the  novelty  of  its  display ;  the 
cortlwainers  led  heided  bj  James  McCreaily,  bearing  a  fii^  with  the 
arms  of  the  cntt  inscribed,  "  Federal  Cordwainers,"  followed  by  twelve 
masters ;  then  came  the  car  of  the  Sons  of  St.  Crispin,  drawn  by  four 
milk-white  hordes  ^  ith  postilions  in  livery,  upon  which  was  a  shop  with 
ten  men  diligentlj  at  work ,  in  the  rear  of  the  main  body  of  three  hun- 
dred and  foity  woikmen  Anthony  Bolton  bore  a  similar  flag  to  the  one 
in  front.  The  fourth  division  commenced  with  the  carpenters,  who 
numbered,  altogether  upwards  of  two  hundred ;  each  carried  a  rule  in  his 
hand,  and  a  scale  and  dniders  hung  from  his  neck  with  a  blue  ribbon. 
The  furriers  attracted  great  attention,  their  leader  bearing  a  white  bear- 
skin ;  he  was  followed  bv  an  Indian  in  native  costume  loaded  with  furs, 
notwithstanding  it  wis  one  of  the  hottest  days  in  July ;  a  procession  of 
workmen,  clad  m  fur  trimmed  garments,  and  a  horse  led  by  an  Indian  in 
a  beaver  blanket  with  two  bears  sitting  upon  packs  of  furs  upon  his  back, 
terminated  the  show,  together  with  the  unique  figure  of  one  of  the  prin- 
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cipat  men  dressed  in  a  superb  scarlet  blanket,  wearing  an  elegant  cap  anil 
jilunies,  and  smoking  a  toiualiawk  pi[)e. 

The  hatters  wore  blue  cuckades  and  blue  sashes  ;  they  numbered  about 
seventy.  The  peruke-makei's  and  bair-dressei's,  ibvty-Hve  in  all,  displayed 
the  arms  of  the  trade  —  a  wig  in  i|uarters,  with  three  razors  for  a  crest. 
Tlie  artificial  florists  carried  a  white  flag  ornamented  with  flowei-s;  the 
whitesniitlis,  an  elegant  pedestal  of  open  scroll-work  supporting  the  arms 
of  the  trade  —  Vulcan's  arm  and  hand  with  hammer;  tlie  cutlers  wore 
steel  breastplates  and  green  silk  aprons ;  the  confectioners  bore  Bacchns's 
cup  in  sugar,  four  and  one  half  feet  in  circumference,  and  an  enormous 
"  Federal  Cake,"  The  stone-masons  displayed  the  Temple  of  Fame  sup- 
ported by  thirteen  pillars,  ten  finished  and  three  unfinishe(],  with  the 
inscription :  — 

"  The  foundation  is  firm,  the  mflterials  are  good, 
Each  pillar 's  cemented  with  patriots'  blood." 

The  decorations  of  the  societies  were  of  the  greatest  variety  and  sig- 
nificance, and  the  image  of  Hamilton  was  carried  aloft  on  banners  in 
every  part  of  the  procession,  the  Constitution  in  his  right  hand  and  the 
Confederation  iu  his  left.  He  had  to  all  appearances  turned  the  scale  for 
the  Union,  and  fame  was  indeed  crowning  him  with  well-earned  and  en- 
during laurels. 

The  upholsterers  displayed  upon  a  superljly  carpeted  car,  drawn  by  six 
horses,  the  Federal  chair  of  State,  prepared  by  William  Mooney,  after- 
wards Grand  Sachem  of  the  Tammany  Society,  above  which  was  a  rich 
canopy  nineteen  feet  high,  overlaid  with  deep-blue  satin,  Imng  with  fes- 
toons and  fringes,  gold  and  glitter ;  on  the  right  of  the  chair  stood  John 
De  Grushe,  representing  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  with  a  scmll,  inscribed 
"  Federal  Constitution,  1788,"  and  on  the  left  was  a  figure  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Justice,  blindfolded  and  bearing  the  sword  and  balance. 

The  picture  of  the  scene  will  not  be  perfect  without  the  bricklayers, 
■witSi  their  motto,  "  In  God  is  our  trust ; "  the  painters  and  glaziers,  with 
various  specimens  of  their  handicraft ;  the  cabinet-makers,  with  a  car 
drawn  by  four  beautifid  horses,  upon  wliich  a  table  and  a  cradle  were 
completed  during  the  march ;  the  chair-makers,  sixty  or  more,  with  the 
motto  upon  their  standard,^ 

"  Tlie  Feiloral  States  in  union  bound. 
O'er  all  the  worW  our  chairs  are  found"  ; 
the  ivory-turners  and  musical-instrument  makers,  their  standard  repre- 
senting Apollo  playing  on  a  lyre,  with  a  border  of  musical  instruments 
festooned  in  the  manner  of  trophies  ;  the  lace  and  fringe  weavers,  bearing 
omnge  coloi-s  elevated  on  a  gilt  standai'd,  with  the  device  of  an  angel 
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bearing  a  scroll,  inscvilied,  "  Fetlcnil  Coitstitiitioii,"  and  luiJeruuatli,  "  0, 
never  let  it  perish  iu  your  hiiiiils,  but  pimisly  tmiisniit  it  to  your  chil- 
dren " ;  the  paper-stiiinei's,  with  stfiiulanl  borne  by  John  Colles ;  the  civil 
engineei's,  carryiuL;  w  desijfn  oC  a  dock  for  ImiUling  and  repairing  men-of- 
Wiir;  the  shipwrights,  with  Noah's  ark  upon  their  baiiner;  tlie  blacksmiths 
and  nailers,  nimibering  one  hundred  and  twenty,  who  began  and  completed 
an  anchor  upon  their  stage  during  the  niai-ch,  while  their  motto  floated  in 
the  breeze,  — 

"  Fori^c  nie  stronj;,  finish  iiii:  iicnt, 
I  sooiisboll  moorn  Feibriil  lltet"  ; 

the  ship-joiners  ;  the  boat- builders ;  the  block  and  pump  nnker'f,  with  a 
stage  upon  which  they  made  a  complete  pmnp  on  the  lonte,  the  sail- 
makera,  who,  in  picturesque  attire,  with  pine  branches  in  then  hats,  con- 
structed a  ship's  tbretopsail  upon  a  cai  drawn  by  fom  hoiBes,  and  sewed 
about  fifty -six  yards  on  a  steering  sail ,  and  the  iiggei-s,  to  the  number  of 
forty-one,  headed  by  Kiehanl  Clark,  beaiiug  a  standaiil  lepresenting  a 
ship  in  process  of  being  ri^fed,  with  the  motto, — 
"Fit  mc  well,  ami  rig  me  neat, 
Ami  join  metotlie  Feiterol  fleet." 

But  by  far  the  most  imposing  part  of  the  gorgeous  pageant  was  the 
Federal  ship  with  Hamilton's  name  emblazoned  upon  each  side  of  it, 
heading  the  seventh  division,  its  crew  going  through  every  nautical  prep- 
aration and  movement  for  storms,  calms,  and  squalls,  as  it  moved  slowly 
through  the  streets ;  when  abreast  Beaver  Street  the  proper  signal  for  a 
pilot  biBUght  a  pilot-boat,  eighteen  feet  long,  upon  a  wagon  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  horses,  from  its  harlwr  to  the  ship's  weather-quarter,  and  a  pilot 
wiis  received  on  board  ;  when  opposite  Bowling  Green  the  president  and 
members  of  Congi-ess  were  discovered  standing  upon  the  fort,  antl  the 
sliip  instantly  brought  to  and  fired  a  salute  of  thiiteen  guns,  foUoweil  by 
three  cheers,  whicli  were  returned  by  the  Congressional  dignitaries  ;  when 
in  front  of  the  house  of  William  Constable,  in  Pearl  Street,  Mrs.  Edgar 
came  to  the  window  and  presented  the  ship  with  a  suit  of  colors ;  while 
abrea'^t  of  Old  Slip,  the  Spanish  Government  vessel  saluted  the  Hamilton 
with  thirteen  guns,  which  was  returned  witli  as  much  promptness  as 
though  actually  a  ship  of  war  upon  the  high  seas.  The  Marine  Society 
followed  in  tlie  wake  of  the  pilot-boat,  the  president  wearing  a  gold 
anchor  at  his  left  breast.  The  printers,  book-binders,  and  stationers  came 
uext,  preceded  by  Hugh  Gaine  and  Sanmel  Loudon  on  horseback.  Upon 
a  stage  drawn  by  four  horses  was  a  printing-press,  with  compositors  and 
pressmen  at  work,  several  hundred  copies  of  a  song  wntteii  by  Duer  being 
struck  off  and  distributed  among  the  crowd  during  the  marcL  ^->  . 
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The  eighth  division  consisted  of  three  hundred  cartirien  in  yay  eijuip- 
luentB ;  a  horse-doctor  bearing  a  stauilard  with  a  curious  device ;  a  baud 
of  luathematical  instvunieiit  makers,  with  ttjiuncr  eiicireled  by  tun  Btai-s, 
exhibiting  a  Hadlcy's  ruiadmnt  telescope,  compass,  and  hour-gbtss,  with 
the  motto,  "  Trade  and  Navigation  "  ;  a  few  carvers  aud  eugravers ;  coach 
and  harness  makers,  preceded  by  a  stage  drawn  by  ten  black  horses,  with 
men  at  work;  copiiei-smitha,  with  a  signiiicaut  standai'd;  tiu-plaLe  work- 
ers, exhibiting  "  Tlic  Federal  Tin  Warehouse,"  raised  ou  ten  pillais,  with 
tlie  motto,  — 

"  When  three  more  pillars  rise. 
Our  union  will  the  world  surprise  " ; 

pewterers ;  gold  and  silver  smiths ;  potters ;  chocolate- makers,  witli  the 
device  upon  one  sidf  of  then  banner  of  a  man  with  thirteen  heads  look- 
ing different  wajs  aud  upon  the  other  ten  men  supporting  "one  presi- 
dential head  tobicconists  numbering  lortj  five,  with  their  arms 
encompassed  by  thirteen  tobacco  plints  and  each  carrying  a  hand  of 
tobacco  with  ten  leives  liound  closely  together  dyera  dressed  in  various 
colors,  their  motto  being.  Give  glory  to  God  ,  brush-makera  with  a  beau- 
tiful banner,  and  carrying  a  laige  brush  called  a  Turk's  head,  upon  staves 
twelve  feet  long;  tallow-chandlers,  bearing  a  flag  with  thiiteen  stripes, 
beneath  which  was  a  picture  of  Washington  on  one  side,  aud  of  Hamilton 
on  the  other  —  anticipating  the  administration  of  the  first  President  of 
the  new  nation  — and  over  the  arms  of  the  trade  were  thirteen  candles, 
ten  burning  and  three  not  lighted ;  and  the  saddlers,  harness,  and  whip 
makers,  followed  by  a  richly  caparisoned  horse  led  by  a  groom  with  an 
elegant  whip  in  his  hand,  and  ten  stable-boys  dressed  in  character. 

Every  class  of  the  population  participated  in  this  remarkable  pro- 
cession. In  the  ninth  division  marehed  the  judges  and  lawyers  in 
their  robes,  preceded  by  the  sheriff  and  coroner ;  John  Lawrence,  John 
Cozine,  and  Robert  Troup  bore  the  new  Constitution  elegantly  engrossed 
on  vetlum,  and  ten  students  of  law  followed,  bearing  in  order  tiie  vutifi- 
cations  of  the  ten  States.  The  Philological  Society,  headed  by  its  presi- 
dent, Josiah  Ogden  Hoifman,  came  next,  the  standard,  with  its  arms,  borne 
ty  William  Dunlap ;  Noah  Webster,  the  great  American  lexicographer, 
was  in  the  procession.  The  Regents  of  the  University,  and  the  president, 
professors,  and  students  of  Columbia  College,  all  in  their  academic  dresses, 
nest  appeared,  their  banner  emblematical  of  science.  Then  the  Cliamber 
of  Commerce,  merchants  and  traders,  John  Broome,  president  of  the 
Chamber,  and  William  Maxwell,  vice-president  of  the  Bank  of  New 
York,  in  a  chariot,  and  William  Laiglit  on  horseback,  bearing  a  standard 
with  thirteen  stars  about  an  oval  field,  and  Mercury  surrounded  by  em-   ' 
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lilcnis  of  commerce  siii)portirig  tlie  arms  of  tlie  city,  llie  tenth  division 
embraced  cleiyyuieii,  [ihysicians,  scholars,  yeiitlcmeii,  iiml  stniiigera,  pre- 
ceded by  a  blue  Hag  with  the  motto,  "  United  we  atimd,  divided  wc  fall." 
lu  the  rear  of  the  whole  was  a  ilotachiiient  of  aitillcry. 

The  spectacle  furnishes  a  broader  view  of  the  various  elements  and 
industries,  and  teaches  us  more  of  the  real  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  at  that  time  than  any  chapter  of  description  extitiit  Ho 
occasion  better  deserves  a  place  in  history.  It  was  not  the  ti'iiiinphal 
entry  of  a  conqueror,  with  trophies  of  war,  and  captives  in  chains,  as  in 
the  days  of  antiquity,  but  an  exhibition  of  all  the  inipleinente  of  the 
useful  arts,  in  whioli  the  trades  vied  with  the  merchauts  and  scholars  in 
celebrating  the  victoiy  of  Hamilton  for  the  Constitution,  an<l  in  manifest- 
ing the  rapturous  attachment  of  an  intelligent  people  to  a  powerful  yet 
free  government,  which  should  preserve  peace  and  concord  among  the 
States,  ami  promote  individual  happiness  and  national  glory  —  a  gov- 
erimient  that  has  had  vitality  enough  within  itself  to  quell  one  of  the 
greatest  rebellions  in  the  civilized  world;  a  government  which,  in  its 
moment  of  direst  peril,  when  its  chief  head  had  been  struck  down  by 
an  assassin's  hand,  was  so  perfect  in  its  machinery  that  not  a  wheel 
was  clogged,  and  wjiich,  proving  itself  sufficient  for  its  continually  ex- 
tending temtory,  justly  commands  the  respect  of  every  nation  on  the 
globe.  Well  might  New  York  do  honor  to  Hamilton  by  these  peculiar 
festivities. 

The  city  was  pervatled  by  a  singular  stillness  as  the  novel  procession 
moved  along  its  chief  streets —  watched  by  multitudes  even  to  the  house- 
tops —  no  sounds  being  heaiJ  save  that  of  horses'  hoofs,  carriage -wheels, 
and  the  necessary  salutes  and  signals.  It  disappeared  beyond  the  ti'ees 
and  over  the  hills  towai-ds  Canal  Street  and  Broadway,  the  point  where 
the  Lutheran  Church  had  been  offered  a  plot  of  six  acres,  which  the  trus- 
tees decided  "inexpedient  to  accept  as  a  gift,  since  the  land  was  not 
worth  fencing  in."  The  line  was  over  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and 
containeil  more  than  five  tliousand  persons.  A  great  hanquet  had  been 
prepared  at  the  Bayard  country-seat  near  Grand  Street,  beneath  a  rus- 
tic pavilion  temple;  and  the  ship  Hamihon  clewed  her  topsails,  and 
came  to  aucbor  in  fine  style.  Tables  were  spread  for  six  thousand  per- 
sons, the  president  and  members  of  Congress,  and  other  distinguished 
personages,  occupying  one  in  the  centre  elevated  a  little  above  the 
others.  Above  their  heads  the  pavilion  terminated  in  a  dome  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure  of  Fame,  with  her  trumpet  proclaiming  a  new  era, 
and  holding  a  scroll,  emblematic  of  the  three  great  epochs  of  the  War, 
"Independence,  Alliance  with  France,  and  Peace."     Tlie  colors  of  the 
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tlitfereiit  nations  who  hud  foriiwiil  tiuatios  with  tlie  United  States,  and 
escutcheons  inscribed  with  tlie  iiuines  of  the  ten  Stiites  whicli  had  I'jiti- 
fied  the  Constitution,  added  greatly  to  the  brilliiincy  of  the  scene.  At 
four  o'clock  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  gave  the  signal  for  return  to  tlie 
city.  The  march  occupied  somewhat  over  an  hour.  At  half  past  five 
the  ship  Hamilton  anchored  once  more  at  the  Bowlii^  Green,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  thousands.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  display  of 
fireworks  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Bauman,  city  postmaster  and 
commander  of  artillery,  "  whose  constitutional  irascibility,"  writes  Pres- 
ident Duer,  "was  exceeiltngly  provoked  by  the  moon,  which  shone  with 
pertinacious  brilliancy,  as  if  in  mockery  of  his  feebler  lights." 

On  the  following  Satm-day,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  news 
reached  the  city  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  hy  the  Convention 
at  Poughkeepsie  on  Thursday.  The  bells  pealed  one  long,  loud  cry  of 
joy,  and  from  the  fort  and  the  Federal  ship  Hamilton  the  discliarge  of 
artillery  was  deafening.  Merchants  and  citizens,  headed  by  some  of  the 
first  characters,  went  to  the  houses  of  Hamilton,  Jay,  Livingston,  Dnane, 
aud  other  merabei-s  of  the  Convention,  and  testified  their  approvtd  by 
giving  three  cheers  before  each.  The  general  excitement  was  so  great 
that  many  of  the  anti-Federalists  also  drank  and  shouted  for  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Tlie  immediate  result  was  a  cessation  of  rancorous  party  strife.  The 
doctrine  of  State  rights  fell  into  disrepute.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  consummation  of  union,  since  it  was  no  longer  to  be  defeated.  The 
public  mind  wondered  at  its  own  obstinacy  as  the  prospect  brightened ; 
and  the  general  satisfaction  was  increased  by  speculations  upon  what 
might  have  been  the  condition  of  the  country  as  thiiteen  independent 
sovereignties  eternally  counteracting  each  other.  Congress  publicly  an- 
nounced the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
^"•^  ^  ber,  and  appointed  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  coming  January  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  choose  electors  for  a  chief  magistrate 
under  its  provisions;  the  fti'st  Wednesday  of  February  following  was 
the  ilay  fixed  for  the  electors  to  meet  and  make  choice  of  a  President. 
Wednesday,  the  fourth  day  of  March,  was  designated  for  the  meeting  of 
a  new  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  aud  the  general  organization  of 
the  new  government. 

New  York  City  was  hilarious  with  anticipation,  and  began  to  extend 
her  borders.  The  autumn  of  1788  was  emphatically  one  of  sunshine. 
The  elements  favored  every  enteiprise.  The  air  was  mild  and  balmy 
until  December,  the  breezes  blew  softly,  and  the  skies  seemed  to  have 
adopted  a  new  order  of  blue.     In  short,  the  city  breathed  a  fresh  atraos- 
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phere  of  promise,  ami  every  project  prospered.  The  utmost  activity  pre- 
vailed. Houses  spruiii;  into  sudden  notice  aliiiig  the  country  roads  above 
Cliambers  Street,  more  iiaiticularly  in  tiie  vicinity  of  tiie  I'ivers,  and 
luiniereus  costly  wareliouses  arose  in  the  lower  jMirt  of  the  town.  Indus- 
trious iiiecbanics  and  tradesmen  were  finding'  means  to  procure  modest 
liomes  of  their  own,  and  places  of  business  multiplied  in  r;tpid  mtio. 
All  the  trades  bristled  with  new  life.  An  electrical  current  seemed  to 
have  passed  through  every  department  of  business. 

Prominent  citizens  hastened  to  contribute  thirty-two  thousand  dollai-s 
for  the  enlargement  and  adornment  of  the  old  City  Hal!,  prejiaratory  to  the 
novel  event  which  was  about  to  thrill  the  whole  civilized  world,  Tlie  most 
intense  anxiety  was  manifested  by  all  classes  concerning  the  settlement 
of  the  question  as  to  the  future  seat  of  the  national  government.  Hut  it 
was  hoped  tliat  liberality  on  the  part  of  New  York  would  determine  the 
issue  in  her  favor.  The  Federal  HaU,  when  completed,  presented  quite  a 
stately  appearance.  Tlie  first  or  basement  story  was  in  the  Tuscan  style, 
witli  seven  openings;  four  massive  pillars  in  the  centre  suppoi-ted  heavy 
arches,  above  which  rose  four  Doric  columns ;  the  cornice  was  ingeniously 
divided  to  admit  thirteen  stars  in  the  metopes,  which,  with  the  eagle  and 
other  insignia  in  the  pediment,  and  the  sculptures  of  thirteen  arrows  sur- 
rounded by  olive  branches  over  each  window,  marked  it  as  a  building  set 
apart  for  national  purposes.  The  entrance  fronting  on  Broad  Street  was 
through  a  lofty  vestibule  paved  with  marble  and  elegantly  finished. 
The  Hall  of  Representatives  was  of  slightly  octangular  shape,  sixty-one 
by  fifty-eight  feet  in  dimension,  with  an  ai'ched  ceiling  forty-six  feet  high 
in  the  centre.  It  had  two  galleries,  a  speaker's  platform  admirably  ar- 
ranged, and  a  separate  chair  and  desk  for  each  member.  Its  windows 
were  lai^,  and  some  sixteen  feet  above  the  floor,  under  which  were  the 
quaintest  of  fireplaces. 

The  Senate  Chamber  was  a  smaller  apartment,  forty  by  thirty  feet  in 
extent  and  twenty  feet  high,  with  an  arched  ceiling  of  hght  blue  —  a 
sun  and  thirteen  stars  in  the  centre.  It  was  finished  and  decorated  most 
artistically,  and  its  numerous  fireplaces  were  of  highly  polished  varie- 
gated American  marbl-e.  The  President's  chair,  under  a  rich  canopy  of 
crimson  damask,  was  elevated  three  feet  above  the  floor.  The  chairs 
of  the  senators  were  arranged  in  semicircles,  and  covered  with  the  same 
br^ht  material  as  the  canopy  and  curtains.  It  had  three  windows  open- 
ing upon  Wall  Street,  and  a  balcony  twelve  feet  deep,  guarded  by  an  iron 
railing,  where  the  President  was  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 

One  of  tlie  finest  mansions  in  the  city  stood  on  the  corner  of  Cherry 
Street  and  Franklin  Square.     It  was  built  by  Walter  FiankUn,  who  had 
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m  his  lifetime  been  e8t«t,nieci  me  ct  the  richest  meiLhaiits  m  New  York, 
with  it  I'l  lid  as  much  money  in  Pu  sia  Vi  in  Aiiierici  In  1783  his 
widow  a  lidy  of  re-it  hpiut\  ui=i  iniineil  tc  the  ih  tm^uishtd  Samuel 
()  1  f  th  li  1  i\  I  I  U  1  I  the  iwner  of  the  edifice,  as 
li  o  of  the  property  in  its 
Mcinity  where  the  Harper 
1  lothers  subsequently  ereet- 
edtheirwoild  renowned  pub- 
lishing establishment.  This 
dw  elliiia  was  selected  as  the 
offici  il  residence  of  the  Pres- 
ident OSgOotlienio\ing  else- 
where that  it  might  he  bur- 
nished anew  for  its  distin- 
_  pjUislied  occupancy  ^ 

I^~  I  While  these  and  otherprep- 
ar^tions  were  hem,  pushed 
withvjpOr  Gouveineur  Mor- 
ns sailed  for  France,  arriving  in  Pans  early  in  February.  His  hrst  dinner 
was  with  .Jefferson,  and  the  second  with  Lafayette.  He  was  re- 
'  ceived  with  charming  cordiality  by  Lafayette's  family,  and  one  of 
his  little  daiightere  sang  a  song  after  they  left  the  table  which  happened 
to  be  one  of  Morris's  own  composition.  But  the  republicanism  of  Lafay- 
ette and  the  revolutionary  projects  and  principles  which  were  lighting  up 
the  whole  French  horizon  were,  in  the  view  of  Morris,  greatly  to  he  deplored. 
A  sense  of  equality  was  maddening  the  French  mind,  and  it  struck  Morris 
as  irrational.  Every  man  was  giving  advice  to  every  other  man ;  and 
each  one  in  the  high-colored  pride  of  freedom  thought  it  a  great  pity  that 


Sflmuel  OMgooii  (Imrn  at  Andover,  Massscliusetls,  Fflbniary  U,  1748,  died  in  New  York, 
August  12, 1813)waB  graduated  from  Cnmbriilge  with  thflhigiie-st  honors  in  1766;  he  studied 
theology,  but,  losing  his  liealth,  became  an  importing  merchniit.  In  1774,  in  view  of  the 
disturbed  relations  with  Oreat  Britain,  lie  abandoned  business,  and  was  iinmediRtely  sent  to 
the  Essex  County  Convention,  and  thenee  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachu- 
settH.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  but  was  shortly  elpctcd  to  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  left  the  army,  thinking  he  could  serve  Uie  country  beat  in  a  civil  capacity.  From 
1780  to  1784  he  was  ft  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  from  1786  to  1788,  first  eom- 
misaoner  of  the  United  States  Treasin'y  ;  the  bomls  required  for  this  lant  office  were  so  heavy 
that  he  was  about  to  decline  the  appointment  rather  than  ask  his  friends  to  become  security, 
bnt  the  Lq^latnn-  of  MasRachilsntts  came  fonvard  in  a  body  and  became  his  hondsmau,  an 
honor  never  aceordeil  to  arry  other  private  individual.  Witb  tiie  organization  of  the  new 
government,  he  «as  made  the  fir^t  Postmaster-Gpneml  of  the  llnitwl  States.  He  suhseqnentiy 
held  several  positions  of  great  tnrst  in  New  York,  where  he  maided  until  his  death.  He 
was  distinguished  for  integrity,  piety,  and  public  spirit,  and  for  scientific  and  literary  attain- 
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tie  was  not  tlie  king.  He  Wita  at  lesist  eqiinl  to  a  king  iu  hia  own  estima- 
tion. Aud  the  more  ignorant  tim  man  the  gi-entei-  his  assumption  of 
cfiiiality.  "  The'  literary  iK;ople  here,  observing  the  abuses  of  their  mo- 
narchical Ibnii,"  writes  Morris,  "  iiniifjiiie  that  everything  must  go  better 
in  proportion  as  it  i-eeedes  from  the  present  establishment,  and  in  their 
closets  they  make  men  exactly  suited  to  their  systems ;  but  unluckily 
tliey  are  sucli  men  as  exist  nowhere  else,  and  least  of  all  in  France." 

Notwith.'itjmdinjj  the  contrariety  of  opinion  conceniing  the  new  Con- 
stitution, there  was  but  one  mind  in  the  choice  of  a  President.  The  Ameri- 
can Jieart  turned  as  naturally  to  Washington  as  the  morning-glory  of  the 
garden  to  tlie  rising  sun.  It  is  an  isolated  instance  in  tlie  liistory 
of  nations  for  one  man  to  so  possess  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  a  great  people  us  to  command  every  voice  and  vote  iii  liis  favor,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  nominating  convention,  or  any  electioneering  process 
wliatcver.  But  it  was  thus  with  the  first  President  of  the  United  States 
of  Anierica. 

The  election  of  tlie  first  Federal  Congress  under  the  Constitution  was 
one  of  the  most  orderly  elections  the  country  had  ever  witnessed.  Tlie 
presidential  electors  met  upon  the  day  appointed  and  gave  in  their  ballots. 
The  results  were  inunediately  known,  and  preparations  made  accordingly, 
although  no  action  could  be  given  the  new  political  machinery  until 
Congress  should  assemble.  The  4th  of  March  was  the  time  ap- 
pointed. The  City  of  New  York  was  awakened  at  early  dawn 
of  that  particular  morning  by  the  roar  of  cannon  and  tlie  ringing  of  bells. 
But  eight  senators  .and  tliirteen  representatives  appeared  —  not  enough 
for  a  quorum  in  either  house  —  which  was  owing  partly  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather  and  muddy  roads.  Stages  were  as  yet  few,  aud  in  out-of- 
the-way  districts  they  had  no  fixed  days  for  leaving  specific  points ;  and 

ments,  wrote  spvcrol  volumes  on  rBligimis  sii^JKots,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  chronol- 
ogy. He  was  the  son  of  Peter  OsgHoii,  deseeixled  from  John  Osgood  of  Wherwell,  England, 
who  sailKd  for  Boston  in  1838.  He  married  Martha  Branilon,  in  1775,  who  died  childless  in 
1778.  E^ht  years  afterward  he  nianied  Maria  Bowne,  the  widon-  of  Walter  Franltlin,  whose 
father  was  Daniel  Bowne,  and  whose  mother  was  the  sittter  ot  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massa- 
chusetts. She  had  three  daughters  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  (o  Mr.  Osgood,  Maria  Frank- 
lin, first  wife  of  De  Witt  Clinton  ;  Sarah  Franklin,  who  hecnme  Mri!.  John  Lake  Norton  ; 
and  Hannah  Franklin,  who  married  Goorg.:,  tlie  hmther  of  De  "Witt  Clinton.  The  children 
of  Samuel  and  Maria  Bowue  Osgood  wpib  ;  Martha  Brandon  Osgooil,  second  wife  of  the  French 
Minister,  Citizen  Eilmond  Charles  Genet,  anil  mother  of  Mr.  Gforge  C.  Genet,  of  New  York 
(the  first  wifo  of  Genet  was  Poraclia  T:i|iixin  Clinton,  the  second  daughter  of  Governor  Geoige 
Clinton) ;  .Tulia,  who  m.^rriedliiT cousin,  Smiiupi  Osgood  ;  and  Susan  Maria,  whomarrieil  Moses 
Field  of  New  York  —  great-grandson  of  Bimiamin  Field  and  Hannah  Bonne,  daughter 
of  ,Iohn  Bowne,  the  first  of  the  Bownes  in  this  country  — and  was  the  mother  of  Judge 
MnuuEsell  B.  FieW^  assistant  senretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Chase. 
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they  not  iuf'veqiiently  taiTied  on  the  route  for  storms  to  pass,  or  to  repair 
breakages.  March  was  tho  woret  month  of  the  year  lor  traveling,  all 
comfortable  facilities  were  wanting,  and  the  roads  in  many  places,  as  well 
as  the  fords  of  the  rivers,  were  itjndered  impassable  liy  floods. 

"  We  crossed  the  Itaritaii,  at  New  Brunswick,  in  a  scow,  open  at  both 
ends  to  receive  and  dischaiye  the  carriage,  without  unliai'nessing  or  dis- 
mounting," wrote  a  traveler  of  the  time,  "  and  the  scow  was  pulled  across 
the  river  by  a  rope.  Wo  passed  the  Delaware  in  anotlier  scow,  which 
was  navigated  only  by  setting  poles."  De  Warville  described  a  journey 
from  PJiiladelpliia  to  New  York,  made  in  "a  kind  of  open  wagon,  hung 
with  double  curtains  of  leather  and  woolen  cloth — carriages,"  said  he, 
"  which  keep  up  the  idea  of  equality,  tlie  member  of  Congress  riding  beside 
the  shoemaker  who  elected  him,  in  fraternity."  Between  New  York  and 
Boston  stages  were  constructed  usually  without  spiings.  "  By  the  time 
we  had  run  thirty  miles  among  the  rocks,"  wrote  De  Warville,  "we  were 
convinced  that  a  carriage  with  springs  would  very  soon  have  been  overset 
and  broken."  The  mails  were  conveyed  to  and  from  New  York,  Jioston, 
Albany,  and  Philadelphia  three  times  a  week  in  summer  and  twice  a 
week  in  winter.  But  the  reader  will  I'eadily  perceive  that  communication 
between  distant  portions  of  the  countiy  was  liable  to  serious  delaya 
The  first  business  after  the  Oi^anization  of  Congress,  on  the  6th  of 
April,  was  to  open  and  count  the  votes  for  I'resident  Washing- 
ton receive<l  every  one.  The  majority  of  the  votes  for  vicc-Presi- 
dent  elected  John  Adams,  who  had  returned  from  his  mission  to  England 
in  1788.  The  same  day  Secretary  Thompson  was  appointed  to  convey 
official  information  to  Washington,  and  the  next  morning  left  New  York 
on  horseback  for  Virginia ;  about  the  same  hour  a  messenger  started  for 
Boston,  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  John  Adams. 

A  puzzling  question  immediately  aiose.  How  should  the  President  be 
addressed  in  his  official  capacity  ?  The  first  title  suggested  was  "  Ex- 
cellency." This  did  not  meet  general  approval.  "K(^er  Sherman  has 
set  his  head  at  work  to  devi.^  some  style  of  address  more  novel  and 
dignified,"  wrote  John  Armstrong  on  the  7th.  "  His  Highness  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  Protector  of  their  Liberties"  was 
proposed ;  also,  "  His  Serene  Highness,"  and  "  High  Mightiness."  After 
mature  consideration  it  was  decided  to  reject  all  titles  whatever  and 
adopt  the  simple  name  of  "  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States." 

Thompson  arrived  at  Mount  Vernon  on  tlie  14th,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the   16th  Washir^i:ton   staitcd   for  the  seat  of    government.  . 
He   wrote   to   Knox   that  his  "feelings  were  not   unlike  those 
oi'  a  culprit  going  to  the  place  of  execution  " ;  and  in  his  diary  recorded 
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his  "miud  oppiiissed  with  more  anxious  and  painful  seiiaatioiis  than 
he  bad  words  to  express."  His  journey,  however,  was  lilie  one  con- 
tinued tviuiriphal  procession.  Cities,  towns,  and  villages  vied  witli 
each  other  in  iloini;  him  honor.  People  giithci-ed  by  the  roadside  and 
shouted  as  he  rode  by.  Soldiers  were  paraded,  triumphal  ai'ehes  were 
erected,  and  flowers  were  strewn  along  his  pathway.  At  Gray's  Ferry, 
over  the  Schuylkill,  he  was  escorted  through  long  avenues  of  laurels 
transplanted  fram  the  forests,  bridged  with  arclies  of  laurel  branches, 
and  as  he  passed  under  the  last  arch,  a  youth  concealed  in  the  foli- 
age dropped  upon  bis  head  a  beautiful  civic  crown  of  laurel,  at  which 
tumultnous  shouts  ai-ose  from  the  Immense  multitude.  At  Trenton  a 
magnificent  triumpluil  areh,  suppoited  by  thirteen  pillars,  liad  beeu 
erected  by  the  ladies,  and  aa  the  heix*  passed  under  it  on  his  white 
chai'ger,  thirteen  lovely  maidens  carrying  baskets  scattered  tiowei's  plen- 
tifully before  Lim,  singing  at  the  same  time  an  ode  composed  for  the 
occasioa  At  Elizabethtown  Point  he  was  received  by  a  committee 
from  Congress,  of  which  Elias  Boudinot  was  chairman,  and  by  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  Secretary  Jay,  Secretary  Knox,  the  Commissioneis  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Mayor  and  Eecorder  of  New  York,  and  other  dignitaries. 

An  elegant  barge  coustmcted  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  him  to  the 
city  was  in  waiting,  manned  by  thirteen  mastera  of  vessels  in  white 
uniforms,  commanded  by  Commodore  Nicholson,  in  which  he  embai-ked, 
and  as  it  moved  from  the  shore  other  baizes  fancifully  decoi-ated  fell  into 
line.  The  glittering  proces,sion  glided  through  the  narrow  strait  between 
New  Jersey  and  Stat«ix  Island,  when,  as  if  by  m^e,  dozens  of  boats  gay 
with  flags  and  streamers  dropped  into  its  waka  All  the  vessels  and  sloops 
in  the  bay  were  clad  in  holiday  attire,  and  each  saluted  Washington  as 
he  passed.  The  Spanish  man-of-war,  Galvedon,  displayed  every  flag  and 
signal  known  among  nations,  as  the  presidential  barge  came  abreast  of  her. 
Upon  a  sloop  under  full  sail  were  some  twenty-five  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
singing  an  ode  of  welcome  written  for  the  occasion  to  the  tune  of  "  God 
save  the  King."  Another  small  vessel  came  up,  distributing  sheets  of  a 
second  ode,  which  a  dozen  fine  voices  were  engaged  in  singing.  Bands  of 
music  on  boats  upon  all  sides,  pei-petual  huzzas,  and  the  roar  of  artillery, 
tilled  the  air,  while  over  the  whole  exhilarating  scene  the  sunshine  fell 
from  cloudless  heavens. 

The  ferry  stairs  at  Murray's  Wharf  were  carpeted,  and  the  rails  hung 
with  crimson.  Governor  Clinton  received  the  President  as  he  landed 
upon  the  shore  which  had  been  recovered  from  a  powerful  enemy  through 
his  own  valor  and  good  conduct,  at  which  moment  popular  enthusiasm 
was  at  its  climav.     The  streets  were  lined  with  inhabitants  as  thick  as 
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tliey  could  stand,  and  the  wildest  and  most  prolonj^ed  cheers  rent  the  air. 
Military  companies  were  in  waiting  to  conduct  Washin<>ton  to  the  man- 
sion prepared  for  his  reception,  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  passage 
could  be  pressed  through  the  joyous  throng.  Colonel  Moi^an  Lewis, 
aided  by  Majors  Moiton  and  Van  Home,  led  the  way,  and  the  various 
ren-iments  were  followed  by  the  ofticers  of  the  militia,  two  and  two,  tlie 
committee  of  Congress,  the  President  elect  with  Governor  Clinton, 
the  l*resident's  suite,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  New  YorJi, 
the  clergj-,  the  foreign  ministers,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens. 

Every  house  on  the  route  was  decorated  with  flags  and  silken  bannei's, 
"arlands  of  Howers  and  evergreens.  Every  window,  to  the  highest  story, 
was  filled  with  fair  women  and  brave  men.  Every  inanimate  object 
seemed  alive  with  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  hats.  Erom  the 
skies,  apparently,  fell  flowers  like  snow-flakes  in  a  storm.  And  in  every 
l)ossible  form  of  unique  device  and  ingenious  ornamentation  the  name  of 
Washington  was  suspended  from  roof  to  roof,  and  ujion  fanciful  arches 
constructed  for  the  occasion.  The  multitude  shouted  until  hoarse,  and 
the  bells  and  the  guns  caught  up  the  echoes,  and  with  ceaseless  clamor 
and  deafening  din  proclaimed  the  universal  gladness. 

Upon  reaching  his  destination  Washington  was  immediately  waited 
upon  and  congratulated  by  the  foreign  ministers,  and  by  political  charac- 
tere,  military  celebrities,  public  bodies,  and  private  citizens  of  distinction. 
He  theu  dined  with  Governor  Clinton  at  the  gubernatorial  residence  in 
Pearl  Steet.     In  the  evening  the  entire  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 

John  Adams  had  arrived  in  New  York  two  days  before,  and  taken  the 
oath  without  parade  and  his  place  as  president  of  the  Senate.  In  his 
opening  speech  he  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  increase  the  confidence 
of  the  country  in  Washington,  or  add  in  the  smallest  way  to  his  glory ; 
he  asked  r  "  Where,  in  looking  over  the  catalogues  of  the  tirst  magistrates 
of  nations,  whether  called  presidents,  consuls,  kings,  or  princes,  shall  we 
find  one  whose  commanding  talents  and  virtues  and  overruling  good- 
fortime  have  so  completely  united  all  heai-ts  and  voices  in  his  favor  — 
eng^ing  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  foreign  nations  and  fellow- citizens 
with  equal  unanimity?  ....  Providence  has  indeed  marked  out  the 
head  of  this  nation  with  a  hand  so  distinctly  visible  as  to  have  been 
seen  by  all  men  and  mistaken  by  none." 

Richmond  Hill  House  became  the  residence  of  the  Vice-President. 
Mi-s.  Adams  was  charmed  with  the  loveliness  of  the  situation,  and  her 
vivid  pen-touches  invest  our  authentic  illustration  of  the  mansion  upon  a 
former  page  with  fresh  interest.  "  In  natural  beauty,"  she  writes,  "  it 
might  vie  with  the  most  delicious  spot  I  ever  saw.     It  is  a  mile  and  a 
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half  distant  from  the  city  of  New  Yorlv.  The  lioiise  stands  upon  an 
eminence;  at  an  agreeable  distance  flows  the  noble  Hudson,  bearing 
upon  its  bosom  innumerable  small  vessels  laden  with  the  fruitful  produc- 
tions of  the  adjacent  country.  Upon  my  right  hand  are  fields  beautifully 
variegated  with  gi-ass  and  grain,  to  a  great  extent,  like  the  valley  of 
Honiton  in  Devonshire.  Upon  my  left  the  city  opens  to  view,  inter- 
cepted here  and  there  by  a  rising  ground  and  an  ancient  oak.  In  front, 
beyond  the  Hudson,  tlie  Jersey  shores  present  the  exubemnce  of  a  rich, 
well- cultivated  soil.  In  the  background  is  a  large  flower-garden,  enclosed 
with  a  hedge  and  some  very  handsome  trees.  Veneiuble  oaks  and  broken 
ground  covered  with  wild  shrubs  suiiound  me,  giving  a  natural  beauty  to 
the  spot  which  is  truly  enchanting  A  lovely  vaiiety  of  bii-ds  sereiiiide 
me  morning  and  evening,  lejoicing  in  their  hberty  and  security." 

This  rural  picture  of  a  point  neai  wliere  Clidrlton  now  crosses  Vaiick 
Street  naturally  strikes  the  prosaic  mind  famihar  with  the  locality  at  tJie 
present  day  as  a  trick  of  the  imagination  But  tiuth  is  stranger,  and  not 
infrequently  more  inteie'iting  than  fiction 

The  six  never-to  be-forgotten  days  between  Washington's  arrival  and 
his  inav^uration  were  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  preparations  for  the 
imposing  ceremonial.  The  city  opened  its  hospitable  doors  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  crush  was  bewil- 
dering. Every  public  house  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the 
private  mansions  overflowed.  "  We  shall  remain  here  if  we  have  to  sleep 
in  tents,  as  many  will  have  to  do,"  wrote  Miss-Bertlia  Ingersoll.  "While 
we  are  waiting  at  Mrs.  Vandcrvoort's,  in  Maiden  Lane,  till  after  dinner, 
two  of  our  beaux  are  running  about  town,  determined  to  obtain  the  best 
places  for  us  to  stay  at  which  can  be  opened  for  love,  money,  or  the  most- 
persuasive  speeches."  New  York  had  never  before  housed  and  sheltered 
a  gatherii^  of  such  magnitude.  Everybody  struggled  for  a  glimpse  of 
Washington.  The  aged  declared  their  readiness  to  die  if  they  could  once 
behold  his  face.  The  young  described  him  as  looking  more  grand  and 
noble  than  any  human  being  they  had  ever  seen. 

A  national  salute  ushered  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April.  The 
day  had  arrived  for  the  final  step  in  the  creation  of  a  national 
government.  All  business  was  suspended.  The  streets  were 
filled  with  men  and  women  in  holiday  attire,  -while  constant  arrivals 
from  the  adjoining  country  by  the  common  roads  and  ferry-boats,  and 
by  packets  which  had  been  all  night  on  the  Sound  or  coming  down  the 
Hudson,  swelled  the  eager  throng.  At  nine  o'clock  the  bells  pealed 
ineiTily  from  every  steeple  in  the  city,  then  paused;  anil  presently  in 
slow  measured  tones  summoned  the  people  to  the  churches  "  to  implore 
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tlie  blessing  of  Heaven  on  tlit,  nitioti  iml  its  ciiosun  President  ■— so 
universal  was  a  religious  sense  ot  tlic  inipoitante  of  tlie  ooeiisioii."  ^ 

At  the  close  of  tliese  solemn  scivicts  tlie  military  liegan  to  luarcli  fnnii 
their  respective  (juarters  witli  untuiled  binnei's  and  inspiring  music.  At 
noon  they  formed  under  the  inuacdute  duet  tton  of  Colonel  Morgan  Lewis, 
in  Cherry  Street,  opposite  thi  Presidential  mansion.  From  the  Senate, 
Ualph  liyiKl,  Tristam  Dalton  and  Kiehiid  Hmry  Lee, and  from  the  House 
of  llepreseutatives,  Egbert  Benson  Glnrlcs  f  ■uroU,  and  Fisher  Ames  Itad 
been  chosen  a  joint  committee  of  imngemeuts  The  ju^cession  moved 
in  the  following  order  r  the  virions  re^iinents  the  slieriff  of  the  city 
and  county  of  New  Yoik  the  committee  of  the  Senate,  the  President 
elect,  the  committee  of  the  House  ot  Eepiesentatives,  Chancellor  Robert 
li  Livingston,  Secretary  John  Jay,  Secretary  Henry  Knox,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury,  and  distinguished  citizens.  Tliey  marched  thnntgh 
Pearl  Street  and  Broad  to  Wall  Street ;  when  in  front  of  Federal  Hall 
the  troops  foniied  in  line  upon  each  side  of  the  way,  through  which 
Washington,  having  alighted  from  his  chariot,  walked  in  tlie  midst  of 
his  illustrious  attendants  to  the  building,  and  ascended  to  the  Senate 
Chamber,  where  Congi'ess  had  just  assembled;  he  was  received  at  the 
door  by  the  Vice-l'i'esident,  and  conducted  to  the  chair  of  State.  After 
formally  introducing  Washington  to  the  august  body,  Adams  addressed 
him  with  stately  ceremony :  — 

"  Sir,  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Eepreseutatives  of  the  United  States 
are  ready  to  attend  you  to  take  the  oath  required  by  the  Constitution, 
which  will  be  administered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New 
York." 

"  I  am  ready  to  proceed,"  was  the  grave  reply. 

The  Vice-President  then  conducted  Washington  to  the  balcony,  ac- 
companied by  the  senators,  and  other  gentlemen  of  distinction.  Broatl 
Street  and  Wall  Street,  each  way,  were  filled  with  a  sea  of  upturned  faces 
—  the  windows  and  house-tops  crowded  with  gayly  dressed  ladies  —  and 
a  silence  reigned  as  profound  as  if  every  living  Jbrm  which  composed  the 
vast  assenibhtge  was  a  statue  carved  in  stone.  Washington's  fine  figure 
appeared  in  the  centre  of  the  group  of  statesmen  between  the  two  pillars, 

'  Tbe  dersymcn  of  tlie  city  in  1789  wore  Itsv.  Dr.  JoIlii  Rodgers  of  the  Prraliytcmii 
Cliurch,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Mason  of  tlie  Scotch  rresbyt«rian,  Bisliop  Provost,  licv.  Beiijatniu 
Moore  (afterwarils  Jlisiioji),  and  Bev.  Abmlmm  liacli  of  the  Episcopal,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Henry 
Livingslon  and  lUv.  Dr.  Williani  Linn  of  the  Diiteh  Eefomied,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clhristopher 
KuiiM  (Profes.'ior  of  Oiiental  Languages  in  Colnmliifi  Colh'gc)  of  the  Lntheiitn,  Kj-v.  Dr. 
John  Daniel  Gross  (Professor  of  the  (lemian  r.augiiage  and  of  Moral  Pliilosojihy  in  Colninliin 
Coll(^)  of  the  Gennan,  Rev.  Mi'.  Mon'ill  mid  Rev.  Mr.  Cloiiil  of  the  Methi-list,  l!tv. 
Itenjainin  Foster  of  the  I!a|itisl,  ami  Itev.  Gei-shoin  Miuiaa  of  tho  Jowisli  SyiLii)!iij;iii!. 
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his  hi'iul  uiicovtirod,  and  liis  ]HAV(li;r<;il  Iwka  yatlicroil  and  tiod  m  the  ]iii'- 
vjiiliiij,'  htshion  or  thut  (lay.  Opposite  Wiishiiijftuii  stomi  tlio  Chiiiici'lhir 
ill  liis  i-obes,  itsa^ly  to  athiiinistor  the  oath  ul'  oHiw,  and  lietwecii  tlwni  tliv 
Si^cretary  of  the  Senate  lield  an  open  liihie  m\hh\  a  rioh  crimson  cusliioii, 
upon  which  Wasliiiijrtou  rested  his  liand. 

Tlio  Oliancellor  pronounoed  slowly  and  distinctly  tlie  woi-ds  of  th.c  onl.li. 
Tiie  Piihle  was  misert,  and  as  the  I'lttsident  bowetl  to  kiss  the  sacvinl 
vohunci,  he  sahl  audibly,  "I  swear,"  adding  witli  fervor,  his  eyes  closed, 
that  his  wholi;  sduI  iiiigli^  he  ahsorlicd  in  the  NUiipliciititni,  "wo  IksI)!  jiki 


>g  the  Oath, 


"  It  is  done,  "said  the  Oliancellor;  then,  turning  ti)  the  multitude,  he 
waved  lii'*  hind  cryin<;  in  a  lond  voice  — 

IjOiy  li\  e  (jteoi^^c  Washington  I'lesident  of  tlie  United  States '  ' 

Silenu  was  at  an  end  A  fl  12  «  is  instantly  di'<pHjed  on  the  cupola 
of  tuki  d  Hill  iiid  ill  the  KUs  m  the  city  ranj;  one  tiiiauphant  peal. 
&honts  ind  icd  niiitiou'^  hurst  fiom  the  waitin„f  thousuids  and  repeated 
TRim  and  ^ani  echoed  and  le  echoed  ind  were  answeied  by  cannon 
fmm  e\(,iy  direction  uprn  both  hnd  and  watei  until  it  seemed  as  if  the 
cit}  would  he  ]iiiul  [loin  'ts  \try  foundations 

And  even  now  it  tliL  end  of  neiily  a  century  who  iniong  us  can  be 
brought  into  a  close  review  of  tlie  sublime  incidents  of  tliis  creative  epoeli 
in  the  histoiy  of  niitions  without  a  draught  from  the  same  ecstatic  foun- 
tain of  emotion.     With  the  act  which  completed  tlie  oijjanization  of  the 
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goverumeiit  of  the  Union  —  tho  iiniivessive  oatb,  solemnly  lichniiiistered 
anil  revereutly  uttered  —  the  lif'ts-c  until  it  leaped  into  a  perpetual  flow,  and 
our  national  greatness  was  secured. 

Washington  bowed  to  the  assemblage,  and  returned  to  the  Senate 
Chaml>er,  where,  after  the  members  of  Congress  and  other  dignitaries  had 
taken  their  seats,  he  arose  and  delivei'ed  a  short  inauguial  address.  He 
then  proceeded  to  St.  Paul's  Chapel  in  Broadway,  attended  by  Vice- 
President  Adams,  Chancellor  Livingston,  Secretary  Jay,  Secretaiy  Knox, 
Commissioners  Osgood  and  Walter  Livingston,  the  members  of  Congress, 
and  many  other  distinguished  characters,  where  prsiyers  were  read  by 
ISishop  Provost,  who  had  been  chosen  one  of  tlie  chaplains  of  Congress, 
These  services  concluded,  the  President  was  escorted  to  his  own  resi- 
dence. 

In  the  evening  the  city  was  illuminated  with  unparalleled  splendor. 
Every  public  building  was  in  a  blaze  oi'  light.  The  front  of  the  little 
theatre  in  John  Street  was  filled  with  transparencies,  one  of  whicli 
represented  Fame  like  an  angel  descending  from  heaven  to  crown  Wash- 
ington with  the  emblems  of  immortality.  At  the  Bowling  Green  was 
an  enormous  transparency,  with  Washington's  portrait  in  the  centre 
under  a  figure  of  Fortitude,  and  the  two  bi'anches  of  the  new  government 
upon  his  light  and  left  under  the  forms  of  Justice  and  Wisdom.  All  the 
private  residences  of  the  city  were  brilliantly  lighted,  but  none  more 
effectively  than  those  of  tlie  French  and  Spanish  ministers,  who  seemed 
to  have  exercised  a  generous  rivalry  in  their  preparations.  They  both 
lived  on  Broadway,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bowling  Green.  The  doors 
and  windows  of  Ue  Moustier's  mansion  were  bordered  with  lamps,  which 
shone  upon  numerous  paintings  suggestive  of  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  of  American  history,  from  the  pencil  of  Madame  de  Brehan, 
the  sister  of  the  Minister,  l)on  Gardoqui's  decorations  were  even  more 
elaborate ;  the  principal  transparency  in  frent  of  his  residence  contained 
figures  of  the  Graces  artistically  executed  amid  a  pleasing  variety  of 
emblems ;  and  in  the  windows  were  moving  pictures  so  skillfully  devised 
as  to  present  the  illusion  of  a  living  panorama  in  a  little  spot  of  fairy- 
land. One  of  the  vessels  at  anchor  off  the  Battery  resembled  a  pyramid 
of  stars.  The  display  of  fireworks,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Bau- 
man,  was  the  finest  New  York  had  ever  seen.  Washington  drove  to  the 
residence  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  on  Broadway,  from  whose  windows  he 
obtained  a  full  view  of  the  imposing  spectacle. 

The  days  immediately  following  were  chiefly  occupied  by  the  President 
in  acquainting  himself  with  the  details  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 
In  his  desire  to  master  the  whole  subject  of  our  relations  with  other 
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nations,  lie  iii'pliuil  iiiiiiw;!!'  with  unui'gy  to  tlio  tiisk  of  reading  all  tho 
'  oorrespoii deuce  tiutt  had  iiccuimilatud  in  the  office  i>f  the  WecitiUiiy  since 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  also  produced  with  his  own  hand  ahstraots  of 
the  reports  which  were  made  hy  the  Secretaries  Jay  and  Knox,  and  the 
Treasury  commissioners,  that  he  might  hetter  inipreaa  the  aotiial  con- 
dition of  the  different  departments  upon  his  memory.  .  He  employed 
Sanuiel  Fraunces,  proprietor  of  the  famous  Fraunces'  Tavern,  stewanl  of 
his  household.  David  Humphreys,  the  soldier,  diplomatist,  and  poet, 
rendered  e.s.seutial  service  in  the  matter  of  admitting  callers,  instinctively 
nnderstanding  who  were  heat  entitled  to  an  audience,  and  in  what  maimer 
to  dismiss  others  without  giving  offense.  But  the  door  was  liesii;ged 
from  morning  till  night,  and  it  wa-s  evident  tiiat  some  system  must  be 
established  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  in  order  that  the  President  might 
have  time  for  the  perfonnance  of  public  duties.  It  was  an  affair  of  gi-eab 
delicacy.  Popular  theories  must  not  be  rudely  jarred.  Republicanism 
wn-s  a  novelty,  and  it  was  fondly  expected  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  people  woxild  be  accessible  to  every  citizen.  Washington  was  in 
favor  of  i-eceiving  every  visitor  on' proper  occasions  and  for  reasonable 
purposes.  But  be  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  his  office  with  forms  that  would  command  deference 
and  respect ;  and  he  hoped  to  draw  a  welt-balanced  line  between  too  much 
ceremony  on  the  one  hand  and  an  excess  of  familiarity  on  the  other. 

He  took  counsel  of  the  renowned  group  of  statesmen  by  whom  he  was 
suiTOunded  and  sustained.  Opinions  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  all  others, 
were  at  variance.  Vice-President  Adams,  like  Lord  Bellomont  nearly  'a 
hundred  years  before,  had  .seen  power  so  constantly  associated  with  pomp 
in  foreign  lands,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  substance 
would  exist  unless  "  human  minds  collected  into  nations  "  were  dazzled 
by  the  trappings.  He  talked  of  chamberlains  and  masters  of  ceremony. 
Secretary  Jay  better  understood  the  American  disposition  and  calmly 
advocated  an  orderly  uniform  system  which  should  not  oveistep  the  limits 
of  republican  simplicity.  Hamilton  was  in  favor  of  mamtaming  the 
dignity  of  the  office,  but  pertinently  su/^^ested  caution  lest  too  high  a 
tone  shock  the  prevalent  notions  of  equality.  A  line  of  conduct  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  comliine  public  advantage  with  priv  »te  convenience  was 
finally  adopted.  The  President  appointed  Tuesday  afternoon,  from  three 
o'clock  until  four,  for  the  reception  of  visits  of  courtesy.  No  invitations 
were  extended,  but  he  was  prepared  to  see  whoever  came.  Visitors  were 
shown  into  the  room  by  a  servant,  and  retired  at  their  option  without 
ceremony.  "  At  their  first  eiitrauce  they  salute  me,  and  I  them,  and  as 
many  as  I  can,  I  talk  to,"  wrote  Washington.     "  Gentlemen,  often  ta 
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great  immbers,  eome  and  go ;  chat  with  each  other,  and  act  as  tliey  [dease. 
What '  pomji '  there  is  iu  all  tliis  I  am  iinahle  to  discover."  Foreign  am- 
bassadors and  official  chai'acters  were  received  on  other  days  of  the  week. 
And  the  I'resident  was  always  accessible  to  persons  who  wished  to  see  him 
on  business.  On  Sundays  tlie  President  attendetl  St.  raul's  Ciiapel  in  the 
moming  and  spent  the  afternoon  and  evening  at  home,  never  receiving 
company,  however,  unless  some  intimate  or  family  friend. 

The  Constitution  left  all  the  details  of  administration  to  the  action  of 
Congress,  which  move<l  slowly  in  the  matter  of  e.st,»bli3hing  the  three 
depaitmeiits  of  State,  the  Treasury,  and  that  of  Wat  —  to  which  last  was 
added  whatever  miglit  apireitain  to  the  naval  concerns  of  the  United 
States.  Troublesome  questions  arose  and  were  ai^ucd  with  spirit  The 
President,  for  instance,  was  empowered  to  appoint  the  he,\(\'i  of  depart- 
ments, but  the  Constitution  was  silent  as  to  where  the  power  of  removal 
was  lodged.  Equally  eminent  men  stood  opposed  m  the  discussion.  It 
■was  decided  in  favor  of  the  President.  But  that  it  should  not  be  deemed 
a  grant  of  power  by  Congress,  the  bill  was  so  worded  as  to  imply  a  con- 
stitutional power  already  existing  in  the  President,  thus,  "  Whenever  tiic 
Seretary  shall  be  removed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,"  etc. ; 
and  it  is  still  a  matter  open  to  dispute  whether  our  First  Cougi'ess  de- 
cided wisely  and  well. 

At  the  Pie'iideiit's  request  John  Jny  officiated  as  Secretary  of  State 
until  the  following  S]>ring  In  fomiing  his  cabinet,  Washington  a,sl»eil 
Jay's  acceptance-  of  any  pliee  he  might  piefer  But  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  National  Judiciary  it  seemed  eminent;ly  fitting  that  Jay  should 
become  the  fir^it  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  He  had  been  the  fii-st 
Chief  Jii'^tice  of  the  State  of  New  Yoik  in  that  most  critical  of  all  peiioils, 
when  the  amiiei  of  his  late  sovereign  weie  spieading  terror  and  desola- 
tion amund  him  His  habits  oi  mind  calm  serenity,  and  great  legal 
acumen  were  peeubaily  ad.ijitod  to  tli  it  bi  mch  ol  the  government  t<!rined 
-by  Washinifton  "the  Keistimc  of  oui  |H)litrcal  fabric,"  through  which 
the  laws  of  the  landwne  to  be  faithfully  and  firmly  administered- 
and  Jay  was  disposed  to  eveit  his  talents  for  the  common  good.  Thus  he 
received  thi-  appointment,  in  Septonilier,  although  the  Supreme  Court  was 
not  fully  organized  imtil  the  following  Apnl ,  and  he  will  ever  remain  to 
the  nation  antl  the  world  an  example  of  personal  and  judicial  purity. 
The  woiJs  nf  one  of  the  great  masters  of  our  language  have  passed  intii 
histoiy  —  "When  the  ermine  of  the  judicial  lobe  fell  on  John  Jay  it 
touched  nothing  less  spotless  than  itself  ' 

Oliver  Kllswoith  was  chaiiman  of  the  romniittee  who  prepared  the  bill 
establishing  the  Supieme  Court,  and  cncuit  and  district  couito,  an  organi- 
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zation  which  lias  ronaiued  sul>st;Liitially  tUu  auiie  to  the  preseut  tiiiiu. 
It  was  to  hold  two  sessions  annually  at  tlie  seat  of  guveninieut.  Five 
associate  justices  were  appohiteil — William  CiLshiiiy,  the  lii'st  cliief 
justice  of  Massachusetts  aa  a  State ;  James  Wilson,  one  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  franietl  the  Constitution  ;  Kohert  H.  HaiTison,  chief  justice  of 
Maryland ;  John  Blair,  of  Vii'ginia,  also  one  of  the  famous  Convention ; 
and  John  Rutledge,  tlie  brave-spirited  South  Carolina  statesman  whom 
I'atrick  Henry  pronounced  the  greatest  orator  in  the  First  Continental 
Congress.  Harrison  declineil,  and  Junies  Ij^edell  of  North  Carolina,  was 
appoiutetl  in  his  steatl  These  gentlemen  procured  homes  and  hrcmylit 
their  families  to  I'eside  at  the  capital. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  wlio  had  obtained  permission  to  return  from  France, 
was  made  Secretary  of  State.  Hamilton  was  ])laccd  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Knox  was  continued  in  tlie  War  office.  Governor 
Edmund  Eandolph,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  Attorney -General.  And 
Samuel  Osgood,  of  New  York,  received  tlie  appointment  of  I'oatmaster- 
General 

Tlie  President  dined  with  Chancellor  Livingston,  with  Secretary  and 
Mrs.  Jay,  with  Governor  Clinton,  and  with  Hamilton  at  hia  pleasant 
home  in  Wall  Street,  during  the  week  following  the  inauguration.  On 
the  7th  of  May  a  public  ball  was  given  in  his  honor.  A  writer  of 
the  day  says,  "  The  collection  of  ladies  was  numerous  and  brilliant, 
and  dressed  with  consummate  taste  and  elegance."  Mre.  Washington  had 
not  yet  reached  the  city,  but  Mrs.  Jay  and  Mrs,  Hamilton  were  among 
those  present;  also  Lady  Stirling  and  her  two  daughters,  Lady  Mary 
Watts  and  Lady  Kitty  Duer ;  Mrs.  Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston,  l/>rd 
Stii-ling's  sister ;  Mrs.  Clintcm,  Mrs.  Mayor  Duaue,  Mre.  James  Beekman, 
Lady  Temple,  Lady  Cliristina  Griffin,  Mrs.  Chancellor  Livingston,  Mi's. 
Richard  Montgomery,  Mrs.  John  Langdon,  Mrs.  Elbridge  Gerry,  Mrs, 
Livingston  of  Clermont,  the  Misses  Livingst<in,  Mrs.  William  S.  Smith, 
daughter  of  the  Vice-President,  the  beautiful  hride  of  James  Homer 
Maxwell,  who  as  Miss  Van  Zandt  had  repeatedly  danced  with  Washington 
while  the  army  was  at  Morristown,  Miu  Edgar,  Mrs,  McComI),  Mrs.  Dal- 
ton,  the  Misses  Bayai-d,  Matlame  de  Brehan,  Madame  de  la  Forest,  and  Mra. 
Bishop  Provost.  Tlie  President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  War,  tlie  majority  of  the  membei-s  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
govemor  of  New  York,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  Chancellor,  the  French 
and  Spanish  Ministers,  Baron  Steuben,  Colonel  Duer,  and  a  great  many 
other  distinguished  guests  rendered  the  occasion  memorable.  The  com- 
pany numbered  over  three  hundred.  Washington  was  the  star  of  the 
■evening.     He  danced  in  two  cotillions.     His  partners  were  Mrs.  Peter 
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Van  Brugli  Liviii<;ston  aud  Mrs.  Uaiiiiltoa.  Ho  alsti  ilunoed  a  minuet 
with  Mrs.  Maxwull. 

On  the  following  Thursilay  evening  Ue  Moustier  gave  a  magnificent  ball 
in  honor  of  tim  President  at  his  residence  in  Broadway.  Matlame 
de  Bi'ehan  was  heard  to  declare  that  s!ie  "  had  exhausted  every 
resource  to  produce  an  entertainment  worthy  of  France."  Two  sets  of 
cotillion  dancers  in  complete  military  costume,  one  in  that  of  France  anil 
tlie  other  in  the  bufi'  and  blue  of  America,  represented  our  alliance  with 
that  country.  Four  of  the  ladies  wore  blue  ribbons  round  their  heads 
with  American  flowers,  aud  four  were  adorned  with  i-ed  ribbons  and  the 
flowers  of  Fiauce.  Even  the  style  of  the  dance  was  uniquely  aiTanged 
to  show  the  happy  union  between,  the  two  nations.  One  lai^ge  apartment 
was  devoted  to  refreshments,  in  wliich  the  whole  wall  was  covered  with 
slielves  and  filled  with  fruits,  ices,  and  wines,  supplied  to  the  guests  by 
servants  standing  behind  a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Washington  left  Mount  Vernou  in  her  private  carriage  on  the 
19th  to  join  her  husljand  in  New  York ;  she  was  accompanied  by 
her  grandchildren,  Eleanor  Cuatis  and  Geoi^e  Waaiungton  I'ai'ke 
Oustis,  and  attended  by  a  small  escort  on  horseback.  All  the  laige  towns 
and  cities  on  her  route  sent  cavalcades  of  dragoons  and  citizens  out  to 
meet  her,  processions  defiled  on  either  side  of  the  highway  for  her  carriage 
to  pass,  cheers  and  acclamations  everywhere  greeted  her  approach,  and 
the  old  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  tlie  wise  and  the  simple, 
were  alike  eager  to  do  lier  homage.  When  within  seven  miles  of  Phila- 
delphia she  was  met  by  a  brilliant  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
carnages,  and  conducted  into  the  Quaker  City  with  distinguislied  cere- 
mony, where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mi-s.  Eobert  Morris.  She  left  for  New 
York  on  the  Monday  following,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Morris.  It  niiued 
violently  in  the  afternoon,  and  they  spent  the  night  at  Ti-entou.  Tlie 
weather  was  charnung  on  Tuesday,  and  they  journeyed  as  far  as  "  Liberty 
Hall "  in  Elizabetli,  tlie  home  of  Governor  Livingston,  where  they  were 
to  be  entertained.  Tlie  mansion  was  channingly  decorated  with  May- 
flowers, aud  the  surraunding  trees  upon  every  side  were  filled  with  beau- 
tiful banners.  Mrs.  Jay  was  present  to  aid  Iier  father  and  mother  in 
extending  graceful  hospitalities  to  the  wife  of  the  President.  The  guest- 
chamber  set  apart  for  Mrs.  Washington  was  the  one  over  the  Governor's 
Library.  Mrs.  Eobert  Morris  occupied  the  apartment  over  the  great 
entrance  hall  in  the  center  of  the  front  of  the  dwelling. 

The  President  entered  his  elegant  barge  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  accompanied  by  John  Jay,  Eobert  Morris,  and  other  distinguished 
characters,  crossed   the   Bay  and   reached  "  Liberty  Hall "  in  time  to 
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breakfast  with  Mrs.  Wiisliiiiytoii.  Wliuii  tiiu  I'l'cHiileiitinl  party  returned 
to  the  city,  cond  ct  n    M  -s  \\   hi     ^to     au !  he   i  t  New  York  IJay 

presented  as  1  r  s  e  t  that  w  ti e^sed  ou  the  day  ot  Washington's 
reception.  As  the  u  que  craft  v  tl  11  rte  p  lots  i  white  costume, 
approached  the  li  1  g  be  r  ^  t  j  econslurde  ilutes  were  fired  I'ltjui 
all  the  war  ve  els  t  a  lo  a  d  f r  the  L  tterj  »I  ile  delighted 
throngs  of  people  surj,e  1  through  th  bt  eets  hllin^  ti  r  'ith  shouts  of 
welcome. 

Mra.  Gov  rn  r  CI  ton  Mrs  Cha  cell  r  I  v  iip,ston  M's.  Hamilton. 
Lady  Stirling,  Lady  Mary  Watts,  and  Lady  Kitty  Duer  weie  chief  among 
the  group  of  ladies  who  received  Mi's.  Washington.  Mrs,  Ueekinan,  Mrs. 
Provost,  Mi-s.  Livingston  of  Clennont,  the  Misses  Livingston,  the  Misses 
IJayai-d,  Mrs.  Edgar,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  foreign  ministers 
and  members  of  Congress,  with  many  othei-s,  paid  their  respects  early  on 
Thursday  morning.  On  Thursday  evening  the  following  gentlemen  dined 
informally  at  the  President's  table:  Vice-President  Adams,  Governor 
Clinton,  John  Jay,  the  French  Minister  De  Moustier,  the  Spanish  Min- 
ister Gardoqui,  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Speaker  Muhlenberg,  and 
Senators  John  Langdon,  Ralph  Izard,  William  Few,  and  Paiue  Wingate. 
The  latter  has  left  a  description  of  this  dinner.  He  says,  no  clergyman 
being  present,  Washington  himself  said  grace,  on  taking  his  seat.  He 
dined  on  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  as  it  was  his  custom  to  eat  of  only  one 
dish.  After  the  dessert  a  single  glass  of  wine  was  offered  to  each  of  the 
guests,  when  the  President  rose,  the  guests  following  his  example,  and 
repaired  to  the  drawing-room,  each  departing  at  his  option,  without 
ceremony. 

On  Friday  evening  Mrs.  Washington  held  her  first  reception,  or  levee, 
as  it  was  styleil,  which  was  attended  by  all  that  was  distinguished 
in  official  and  fashionable  society.  Henceforward  she  received 
every  Friday  evening  ftxim  eight  until  ten  o'clock.  These  levees  were 
arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  English  and  French  drawing-rooms,  visitors, 
entitled  to  the  privilege  by  official  station,  social  position,  or  established 
merit  and  character,  came  without  special  invitation ;  and  full  dress  was 
required  of  all.     The  President  was  usually  present 

It  was  not  long  ere  Mrs.  Washington  was  pronounced  an  "  aristocrat," 
and  her  rigid  exclusion  of  the  ill-bred  and  unrefined  from  her  levees  was 
caustically  criticised  as  "  queenly  "  and  "  court-like."  The  dignity  and  for- 
mality of  both  the  President  and  his  wife  rebuked  all  attempts  at  famil- 
iarity ;  thus  without  ostentation  social  intercourse  assumed  a  high  tone, 
and  democratic  rudeness  not  having  yet  gained  the  ascendency,  cultured  - 
elegance,  grace,  and  good  mannei-s  prevailed. 
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Wliile  tlie  bil!  was  peuding  in  Coiiyruss  for  tlic  establisliriiout  of  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  vigorous  debates  over  a  contemplated  revenue 
system  were  occnpyUig  atteution,  the  question  of  salaries  to  be  paid  the 
I'l-esident,  Vice-President,  and  other  officials  of  the  government  came 
before  the  House.  Wasliington  liad  at  his  inauguration  signified  his 
wish  to  serve  the  country,  as  hitlierto,  without  salary.  But  it  was  iii- 
ext)e(lient  to  establish  the  pi-ecedent,  as  succeeding  Presidents  might  not 
find  it  possible  to  incur  a  similar  loss  of  time  and  money ;  and,  moreover, 
Cloiigress  was  rec^uired  by  the  Constitution  to  pi-ovide  compensation.  It 
was,  after  many  days,  decided  to  fix  upon  a  liberal  sum,  but  to  leave  the 
style  in  wJiich  the  I'l-esident  should  live  —  it  not  being  esteemed  a  legiti- 
mate subject  for  legislation  —  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  Wash- 
ington himself.  The  pay  of  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Senators  and 
Representatives,  furnished  food  for  lengthy  and  animated  discussions. 
Some  were  for  giving  the  Vice-President  a  daily,  instead  of  a  yearly 
allowance,  and  others  thought  the  Senators  deserved  more  than  the  Eepre- 
seutatives  because  "  they  were  the  purified  choice  of  the  people."  Tlie 
various  propositions  for  amending  the  Constitution  were  next  in  order. 
Virginia  suggested  twenty  alterations  in  the  organic  instrument,  Massa- 
chusetts nine,  South  Carolina  four,  Pennsylvania  twelve,  New  Hampshire 
twelve.  North  Carolina  twenty-six,  and  New  York  thirty-two.  After 
mature  delibemtlon  seventeen  amendments  were  adopted  by  two  thirds 
of  the  House.  Tlic  Senate  reduced  the  number  to  twelve  by  omitting 
some,  and  mei^ing  the  principles  of  two  or  more  into  one.  When  these 
twelve  were  transmitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States  for  ratification, 
ten  only  were  accepted. 

The  first  Congress  was  justly  famous  for  its  men  of  parliamentary 
talent  and  social  accomplishment.  The  leading  antagonists  in  the  House 
wei-e  J.imes  Madison  and  Fisher  Ames,  particularly  in  debating  the 
revenue  system  and  the  policy  of  assuming  State  debts  incun-ed  during 
the  Revolution,  lioth  were  orators,  able  and  impressive,  but  in  different 
ways,  Madison  was  the  better  logician,  Ames  possessed  the  greater  im- 
agination. Madison  was  profoundly  veraeil  in  domestic  concerns,  finan- 
cial and  political  economy.  Ames  reasoned  from  principles  of  general 
policy  and  constitutional  and  international  jurisprudence.  Madison's 
eloquence  in  depth  and  smootimess  might  be  compared  to  the  ocean  in 
repose,  that  of  Ames  flowed  like  the  curi'ent  of  some  clear,  lieaiitiful  river. 
Madison  was  the  older  by  six  well-rounded  years.  Ames  was  thirty-two, 
William  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  best  deliaters  and  most 
accomplished  gentlemen  that  ever  appeared  in  Congress  fram  that  State. 
sustained  Ames  with  brilliant  oratory;  he  resided  in  Broadway,  next 
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door  to.  the  Spanisli  Minister.  Theodoi'e  Sedgwick,  I'-lbridge  Gerry,  and 
Geoi^  Tliacher,  from  Massiicliusetts,  were  all  iiwn  of  iimik.  (ieriy  was 
decidedly  anti-Federal ;  but,  unwilling  to  forfeit  the  guod-wili  and  friend- 
ship of  thoae  with  wiioni  ho  had  been  itsaociated  during  the  Ituvolution, 
he  claimed  to  be  neutral  and  inipartial  between  the  two  [mrties.  This 
course  was  denounced  by  Thaeher,  who  was  a  celebrated  wit,  and,  under- 
standing the  sensitive  temperament  of  liia  colleague,  made  liini  the  per- 
petmil  victim  of  daring  humor  and  biting  sarcasm.  Connecticut  was 
represented  by  Roger  Sherman,  Jonathan  Trumbull,  lienjaniin  Huntiug- 
ton,  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  and  Jonathan  Sturges.  Trumbull  was  the 
son  of  the  great  war-governor  of  the  same  name,  and  had  hiniaelf  been 
secretary  and  aide  to  Washington,  and  a  member  of  the  chiei'tain's 
military  tamily  from  1780  to  1783.  Hugh  Williamson  was  the  most 
conspicuous  member  from  North  CaTOlina,  It  was  during  this  year 
that  his  marriage  with  Mias  Apthorpe  of  New  York  was  aolemnized. 
Eliaa  Boudinot,  the  philanthropist,  was  one  of  the  leading  New  Jersey 
rei>reseutatives.  Speaker  Frederick  Augustus  Muhlenbeig  and  General 
Peter  Muhlenbeig,  from  Pennsylvania,  took  up  their  abode  in  the  family 
of  Eev.  Dr.  Knnze,  the  Lnthemn  scholar  and  divine.  George  Clymer 
and  Henry  Wynkoop  were  also  among  the  Pennsylvania  members. 
From  New  Hampshire,  Nicholas  Gilmau,  treasurer  of  the  State,  Samuel 
Livennore,  and  the  clerical  statesman,  Abiel  Foster,  were  prominent  in 
the  complicated  business  before  the  House, 

Egbert  Benson,  who  had  participated  largely  in  the  various  measures 
resulting  in  the  establishment  of  a  general  government,  waa  one  of  the 
leading  New  York  members.'  He  was  a  pleasing  apeaker,  and  his  per- 
sonal popularity  added  weight  to  his  arguments.     His  colleaguea  were 

'  Egbert  Benson  was  one  of  the  five  eommisslonera  appointed  by  New  York  to  attend  the 
Annapolis  Convention  in  1786,  and  tlio  only  one  who  accompanied  Hamilton,  and  aided 
materially  in  securing  the  call  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  —  not  only  in  the 
iiieipient  movement,  but  afterwards  in  Congress  as  a  member  from  New  York.  He  also  sup- 
I>ortcd  the  resolutiona  of  Congress  »t  a  lat«c  date  to  transmit  the  Constitution  to  ths  action 
of  the  States;  and  in  January,  1788,  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  he  introduced 
into  that  house  the  resolution  to  call  a  State  convention  to  act  upon  the  Constitution,  which 
singularly  enough  was  opiwsed  by  twentyfivo  out  of  fifty-two  Totes,  He  waa  one  ot  the 
Congressional  committee  to  receive  Washington  on  hus  triumphal  approach  from  Virginia ; 
and  ehwrman  of  the  committee  from  the  House  to  i-eport  on  the  "styles  and  titles  of  the 
presidential  office."  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  joint  Congressional  committee  to  arrange 
for  the  inaugtiration  of  Washington  ;  and  waa  associated  with  Madison,  Clymer,  Slierman,  and 
othetH,  in  preparing  the  response  to  WashingUni's  inaugural  address.  He  waa  twelve  years  in 
CongniBs,  and  from  1784  to  1801  Judge  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  He  re«eivedmany 
literary  honors  ;  and  he  was  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  At  the 
lime  of  the  organisation  ot  tlie  general  government  ho  was  forty-tbrco  yi'.irs  of  age.  He  w.ts  a 
bachelor,  and  resided  with  his  brother,  Robert  Benson,  corner  of  Nassau  and  Hne  Streets, 
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John  Lawrence,  a  man  of  fine  address  and  marked  influence,  William 
Floyd,  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Peter  Sylvester, 
John  Hathom,  and  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  afterwards  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  York. 

The  New  York  senators  were  Philip  Schuyler  and  Eufus  King ;  from 
Massachusetts  came  Caleb  Strong  and  Tristam  Dalton ;  from  Connecticut, 
Oliver  Ellsworth  and  Williaui  Samuel  Johnson ;  from  New  Hampshire 
John  Laugdon  and  I'aine  Wingate ;  from  New  Jersey,  William  Patterson 
and  Jonathan  Elmer;  from  Pennsylvania,  Kobei-t  Morris  and  William 
Maclay ;  from  Delawiire,  Geoi^e  Read  and  Richard  Bassett ;  from  Mary- 
laud,  Charles  Carroll  and  John  Henry;  from  Virginia,  Richard  Heniy 
Lee  and  William  Grayson  ;  from  South  Cai^olina,  Pialpli  Izaixl  and  Pierce 
Butler;  from  Georgia,  William  Few  and  James  Gunn;  aud  from  North 
Carolina,  after  the  first  session,  Benjamin  Hawkins  and  Samuel  Johnston. 

A  violent  illness  confined  the  President  to  his  house  through  the 
greater  part  of  June  and  July.  Tlie  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  celebrated  in  the  city  with  exceptional  en- 
thusiasm. The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  waited  upon  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  morning  with  a  complimentary  address,  to  which  he  responded 
in  a  few  brief  sentences.  He  was  too  feeble  otherwise  to  do. more  than 
appear  for  a  moment  in  the  door  of  his  mansion  while  the  military  com- 
panies of  the  city  were  passing,  clad  in  the  uniform  worn  during  the 
Revolution.  The  Cincinnati,  led  by  Baron  Steuben,  marched  in  procession 
to  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  where  a  great  concourse  of  distinguished  citizens 
and  strangers  were  assembled  to  hear  Alexander  Hamilton  deliver  an 
oration  on  the  life  and  public  services  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene. 

It  was  a  glowing  tribute.  "  Did  I  possess  the  powers  of  oratory,  I 
should  with  reluctance  attempt  to  employ  them  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion," said  Hamilton,  with  impressive  earnestness.  "  The  native  brilliancy 
of  the  diamond  needs  not  the  polish  of  art ;  the  conspicuous  features  of 
pre-eminent  merit  need  not  the  coloring  pencil  of  imagination  nor  the 
florid  decorations  of  rhetoric.  The  name  of  Greene  will  at  once  awaken 
in  your  minds  the  images  of  whatever  is  noble  and  estimable  in  human 
nature.  In  forming  our  estimate  of  his  character  we  are  not  left  to  sup- 
position and  conjecture.  We  have  a  succession  of  deeds  as  glorious  as 
they  are  unequivocal,  to  attest  his  greatness  and  perpetuate  the  honors 
of  his  name." 

The  President  regretted  being  too  ill  to  leave  his  house  on  this  occa- 
sion. But  Mrs.  Washington,  Mrs.  Jay,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  Adams 
ginced  St  Paul's  with  their  presence ;  also  many  othpr  ladies.  The 
assemblage  was  pronounced  the  most  brilliant  ever  seen  in  New  York. 
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The  mother  of  Washington  died  in  August,  iit  Fredericksburg,  aged 
eighty-two,  which  affected  liini  deeply.  I'rior  to  tlie  close  of  the 
first  session  of  the  first  Congress  in  September,  a  joint  committee 
from  the  two  houses  requested  him  "  to  I'ecoinmend  to  tlie  people  of  the 
United  States  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  tlie  signal  blessings  wliicli  had  afibitled  the  opfwrtunity  of 
peacefully  establishing  a  constitution  of  government."  He  accordingly 
appointed  the  26th  of  November. 

After  tlie  adjonmment  of  Congress  New  York  wa,s  for  a  few  weeks 
comparatively  quiet.  Washington  exercised  daily  on  horseback,  walked 
about  the  city  at  his  pleasure,  and  drove  every  pleasant  morning  with 
Mrs.  Washingtun  and  otiievs,  sometimes  in  tlie  jKJst-ciiaise  and  sometimes 
ill  the  coauh.  His  horses  were  u\imerous,  and  the  finest  the  country 
I)rndiiced.  He  drove  four  and  not  infrequently  six  before  liis  carriage, 
witli  OMtridei-s  in  livery,  the  stylish  establishment  preceded  usually  by  Jiis 
two  secretaries  on  horseback.  He  gave  frequent  dinners ;  on  Thursday, 
October  1,  the  guests  at  his  table  were  Postmaster  -  General 
Osgood  and  Mrs.  Osgood,  Colonel  William  and  Lady  Kitty  Duer, 
James  Madison,  George  Kead,  Colonel  Bland,  Mrs.  Greene  —  the  widow 
of  General  Nathaniel  Greene  —  Lai.ly  Christiajia  Griffin  and  daughter. 
Miss  Biwwu,  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  and  Mayor  James  Duane.  Mrs. 
Washington  I'eceived  visitors  as  usual  on  the  Friday  following.  On 
Saturday  the  I'resident  sat  two  hours  to  Madame  de  Brehan,  who  was 
painting  Ins  miniature  profile  ^subsequently  engraved  in  Paris. 

Washington  records  a  conversation  between  himself  and  Hamilton  on 
Monday  the  5tli,  concerning  a  tour  through  the  New  England 
States ;  and  on  Wednesday  a  similar  conversation  with  Jay,  who 
signified  heaity  approval  of  the  plan.  The  President  also  consulted  both 
Hamilton  and  Jay  the  same  afternoon  in  reference  to  the  propriety  of 
taking  informal  means  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  British  Cotirt 
concerniug  the  American  prjsts  still  in  their  possession,  and  a  commei'- 
cial  ti'eaty.  Hamilton  thought  Gouverneur  Morris  a  fit  person  for  the 
basiness.  Tlic  next  day  Washington  consulted  Madison  on  both  subjects, 
who  saw  no  impropriety  in  the  New  England  trip,  but  was  dubious  alwut 
the  private  agency  to  England.  He  thought  if  the  necessity  did  not 
press,  it  would  be  better  to  wait  the  anival  of  Jefferson.  He  feared  that 
employing  Morris  would  be  a  commitment  for  hjs  employment  as  Minister, 
should  one  be  sent  to  England,  or  wanted  at  Versailles  in  place  of  Jeffer- 
son. His  opinions  coincided  with  those  of  Hamilton  and  Jay  in  regard 
to  the  5U]Terior  talents  of  Morris — but  he  thought  with  Jay  that  Morris's 
imagination  sometimes  outran  liis  judgment.     He  said  further  "  that  the 
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mamiers  of  Morris  bet'oi'e  he  was  well  known  created  unfavorable  opinions 
wliicli  he  did  not  merit." 

Madison  took  his  leavu;  and  an  lionv  later  Gardoqui,  tlie  Spanish 
Minister,  called  to  say  Iiis  twUeua  priov  to  einlmrliing  Ibv  Spain.  That 
day  at  the  Pvesident's  dinner-table  were  the  entire  I'aniily  of  the  Vice- 
President,  including  luinself,  wife,  son,  son-in-law,  daugliter,  and  niece ; 
also  Governor  George  Clinton  and  two  daughters,  Tristain  Dalton  and 
Mis.  Dalton,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dubois.  In  the  evening  De  Moustier 
and  Madame  de  Brehan  came  in  for  an  hour.  De  Moustier  told  Wash- 
ington that  he  had  received  permission  to  return  to  his  court. 

On  the  lUth  Washington,  accompanied  by  Vice-President  Adams, 
Governor  Clinton,  llal))h  Izai-d,  and  Colonel  Smith,  the  son-in-law  of  the 
Vice-President,  visited  tluftiliing  to  e.xamine  some  fruit  orchards  and 
gardens,  and  on  their  i^eturn  atopjwd  at  the  country-seats  of  the  General 
and  Gouverneur  Moitis,  in  Morrisania,  to  view  a  barn  which  the  latter 
had  often  described  to  the  President  aa  something  novel,  costly,  and  con- 
venient As  they  wei*  i-etuming  leisurely  througli  the  little  village  of 
Harlem,  they  met  Mra.  Washington  in  her  carri^e,  witli  Mrs.  Adams  and 
her  daugliter,  Mrs.  Smith.  They  all  alighted,  and  dined  at  a  small  tavern 
kept  by  Captain  Marriner,  who  had  been  actively  concerned  in  whale- 
boat  warfare  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  during  the  Itevolution.  Four 
days  later  the  President  wrote  lettera  to  France,  and  while  with  Mrs. 
Washington  on  an  informal  visit  to  De  Moustier  and  his  sister,  who  were 
about  to  sail,  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister.  Washington  also 
prepared  letters  the  same  day  for  Gouverneur  Morris,  requesting  him  as 
a  private  agent  to  sound  the  British  Ministry. 

The  next  day  was  Thursday.  The  President's  proposed  journey  through 
New  England  having  been  generally  esteemed  advisable,  he  left 
the  city  in  his  own  chariot,  drawn  by  four  Virginia  bays,  attendetl 
by  his  two  secretaries,  Tobias  Lear  and  Major  Jackson,  on  horseback  in 
advance,  and  a  retinue  of  six  servants.  Chief  Jnstice  Jay,  Secretary  Ham- 
ilton (of  the  Treasury),  and  Secretary  Knox  accompanied  him  some  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Harlem  Eiver. 

Washington  passed  through  Rye,  Norwalk,  Fairfield,  and  Stratford 
to  New  Haven,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Governor  Samuel  Hunt- 
ington, Lieutenant-Governor  Ohver  Wolcott,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
Roger  Sherman.  At  Wallingford  the  President  saw  the  white  mul- 
berry growing  to  feed  the  silk-worm,  and  wrote  of  some  fine  silk 
thread,  and  of  a  sample  of  lustring  which  had  been  manufactured  from 
the  cocoon  in  that  town.  "  This,"  he  said,  "  except  the  weaving,  is  the 
work  of  private  families,  without  interference  with  other  business,  and  is 
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likuly  to  turn  out  a  beneficial  aiimsciueiit."  In  coniimny  witli  Oliver 
Ellsworth  and  others  he  visited  the  factories  of  Hartfonl.  He  took 
speiiial  note  of  all  the  industries  and  oceujiations  of  the  people  upon  the 
whole  route.  He  was  pleased  with  the  appearaniie  of  tlnift  and  progress ; 
and  his  conclusions  were  that  the  country  was  rapidly  recovering  i'rom 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  that  the  new  government  was  generally  approved. 
He  avoided  Rhode  Island,  as  that  State  had  not  yet  i-atitied  the  Constitu- 
tion, Korth  Carolina  voted  her  own  admission  into  the  Union  the  same 
day  that  he  returned  to  New  York;  Ithode  Island  yielded  her  scruples 
on  the  29th  of  May  following.  His  journey  was  a  continuous  triumphal 
march,  unparalleletl  in  history  for  its  exhibition  of  love,  gratituile,  and 
revei^ence.  Civil  authorities,  religious  societies,  literary  institntions,  and 
other  bodies  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  praise  in  flattering  addresses, 
and  crowds  sometimes  followed  him  for  miles. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Tresident  and  of  Congress,  New  York  pre- 
pared for  a  gay  winter.  All  the  tradespeople  werff  employed ;  house- 
renovating,  house-building,  horse -furnishing,  house-adomiug,  and  the 
production  of  personal  outfits  of  exceptional  costliness  kept  the  wheels 
of  industry  rolling.  It  was  necessai-y  to  provide  for  a  larger  population 
than  at  any  previous  period.  The  markets  were  enlarged  and  taverns  and 
boarding-houses  multiplied.  Among  other  public  improvements  it  was 
proposed  to  extend  the  sidewalks  from  Vesey  Street  to  Murray  Street 
upon  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  and  although  not  completed  until  the 
next  year,  a  similar  foot-pavement  —  quite  narrow  —  was  laid  along  the 
Bridewell  fence  on  the  east  side,  Reade  and  Buane  Streets  were  not 
i  until  1794;  and  the  year  1797  came  before  an  attempt  was  made 
■ade  the  hills  pn  the  Bniadway  road  between  Murray  and  Canal 
ts,  the  highest  point  of  which  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Authony 
Street 

The  "  Fresh  Water  Pond "  stiU  sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  a  smooth, 
clear,  iMiautiful,  miniature  inland  sea,  the  locality  of  which  may  be  signi- 
ficantly traced  upon  the  map  of  Manhattan  Island,  on  a  former  page.  But 
it  was  too  far  out  of  town  to  be  much  noticed.  At  a  club  dinner  in 
December  some  imaginative  individual  was  very  much  ridiculed  for 
suggesting  the  propriety  of  purchasing  it,  with  the  lands  surrounding,  for 
park  purposes,  and  with  a  view  to  the  future  ornamentation  of  the  pro- 
spective metropolis.  Capitalists  had  no  faith  iu  any  wild,  visionary 
scheme  of  that  character.  New  York  would  never  in  their  judgment 
reach  such  a  remote  point  of  the  compass.  One  of  the  springs  which 
supplied  the  fabulously  reported  imfatliomable  depths  of  this  remarkable 
lake  bubbled  forth  near  tlie  pn^'ient  juu<;tion  of  Chatham  and  Roosevelt 
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